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Abticle  L— of   the   distinction  BETWEEN  NATU- 
RAL AND  POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Burkes  ReflectionB  on  the  Revolution  in  France^  1790. 
Burke^s  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whiga^  1791. 
Rovsseau^s  Cont/rat  Social^  1762. 

Dr.  Johnbon's  well  known  remark  concerning  Burke,  that 
any  one  who  should  chance  to  meet  him  under  a  shed,  whither 
both  had  run  to  avoid  a  shower,  would  feel  him  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  has  an  illustration  in  the  intrinsic  value  and 
continued  popularity  of  those  political  essays  which  related  to 
current  events,  and  were  intended  to  be  tracts  for  the  times. 
Critics  may  complain  of  redundant  and  occasionally  extrava- 
gant imagery,  and  statesmen  may  allege  graver  faults  still ; 
yet,  for  splendor  of  style,  and  for  qualities  incomparably 
higher  than  any  rhetorical  merit,  the  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution  will  always  command  the  admiration  of 
the  students  of  political  science.    No  doubt  serious  defects  in 
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doctrine  as  well  as  in  temper,  have  been  pointed  out  in  this 
treatise ;  but  these,  since  our  design  is  not  to  criticise  the 
work,  we  have  no  occasion  to  set  forth  at  length.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Burke  nowhere  brings  out,  but  rather  labors  to 
cover  up,  the  fearful  misgovernment  which  caused  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  occasioned,  though  it  did  not  excuse,  the 
crimes  that  accompapi«»d  it.  All  historical  students  now,  who 
are  not  subject  to  a  violent  prejudice,  understand  how  the 
turn  which  history  had  given  to  events  in  France,  left  the 
power  of  the  feudal  nobility  to  be  absorbed  in  the  King,  in- 
stead of  being  divided,  as  in  England,  with  the  people ;  how 
the  honors  and  advantages  of  society  were  engrossed  by  the 
privileged  orders ;  Jiow  the  government,  wasting  its  treasure 
upon  long,  and  frequently  useless  wars,  and  upon  the  shame- 
less vices  of  the  court,  which  recall  the  worst  days  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire,  had  long  beefi  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
notwithstanding  delusive  and  fraudulent  schemes  for  replen- 
ishing the  public  coffers ;  and  how  the  body  of  the  people  were 
laden  with  burdens  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  while  exposed  to 
insults  and  injuries  from  the  superior  class,  for  which  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  redress. 

We  may  lament  tJiat  France  could  not  stop  with  reforming 
her  institutions,  without  proceeding  to  obliterate,  in  fire  and 
blood,  the  old  order  of  things ;  but  the  frightful  excesses  of 
the  revolution  were  the  natural  result  of  accumulated  disor- 
ders and  wrongs.  Burke  allows,  to  be  sure,  the  urgent  need  of 
some  change  in  the  political  system  of  France,  but  fails  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  the  evils  that  gave  rise  to  the  great 
social  convulsion. 

Another  defect  of  the  "Reflections,"  is  the  exaggerated 
statement  of  what  we  consider  one  of  the  noblest,  as  it  is  the 
continually  recurring  point,  in  the  discussion.  We  refer  to  the 
perpetual  warning  against  theories,  abstract  principles,  and 
metaphysical  speculation  upon  liberty  and  government,  and  to 
the  doctrine  that  we  are  to  abide  by  existing  institutions, 
adopting  no  change  aside  from  the  line  of  what  has  been 
already  established.  This  position,  which  is  sound  as  against 
visionaries  and  radicals,  and  which  the  growth  of  English 
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liberty  has  vindicated,  is  pushed  to  an  extreme  in  the  "  Re- 
flections," where  all  ideals  of  a  perfect  society,  and  all  conside- 
ration of  the  bearing  of  abstract  principles  on  the  constitution 
of  government,  seem  often  to  be  excluded,  and  even  derided, 
as  an  unprofitable  dream.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
vectives and  keenest  sarcasms  of  Burke,  are  hurled  at  the 
"  sophisters  "  and  metaphysic  doctors  who  would  reconstnict 
society  from  the  foundations,  according  to  theoretical  stand- 
ards, the  product  of  their  own  invention.  We  can  sympa- 
thize witli  the  general  view,  which  bids  us  consult  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  follow  slowly  and  cautiously,  in  every 
change,  the  suggestions  of  the  existing,  providentially  ordain- 
ed system,  and  yet  find  a  place  for  political  philosophy. 
This  feature  of  tlie  "  Reflections  *'  has  provoked  the  censure  of 
Robert  Hall.  "It  is  pretended,"  says  Hall,  "that  the  mo- 
ment we  quit  a  state  of  nature,  as  we  have  given  up  the  con- 
trol of  our  actions  in  return  for  the  superior  advantages  of  law 
and  government,  we  can  never  appeal  again  to  any  original 
principles,  but  must  rest  content  with  the  advantages  that  are 
secured  by  the  terms  of  the  society.  These  are  the  views 
which  distinguish  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  an 
author  whose  splendid  and  uneqnaled  powers  have  given  a 
vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets  which,  from  any  other  pen, 
would  have  appeared  abject  and  contemptible."*  The  truth 
is,  that  in  this  closing  period  of  his  life,  when  Burke,  deeply 
and  justly  alarmed  by  the  drift  of  events  in  France,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  stability  of  the  English  Constitution,  parted  com- 
pany with  Fox  and  his  old  party  associates,  ho  was  determined 
to  throw  his  whole  strength  against  the  tide  of  innovation,  and 
hence  spoke  with  less  discrimination  and  less  temperately  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  laid  hold  of  all  the 
weapons  within  his  reach  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
dogmas  of  the  French  political  philosophei-s,  which  he  honestly 
deemed  false  and  mischievous.  Probably  the  explanation  of 
the  unqualified  character  of  many  of  his  assertions,  and  of  the 
vehemence  of  his  tone,   is   implied  in  the   eloquent  closing 

• ^ ______^ 

♦  HalVs  "Christianity  Consistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedom,"  Section  IV. 
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paragraph  of  the  "  Reflections,"  in  which,  having  described 
his  own  career  as  that  of  one  "  who  has  been  no  tool  of  pow- 
er, no  flatterer  of  greatness,"  but  the  industrious  enemy  of 
"  opulent  oppression,"  he  professes  that  "  when  the  equipoise 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may  be  endangered  by  overload- 
ing it  upon  one  side,  he  is  desirous  of  carrying  tlie  small  weight 
of  his  reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  its  equipoise."* 

There  is  another  part  of  the  "  Reflections "  with  which 
American  readers  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize.  It  is 
what  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Reply  to  Burke,  fitly 
styled  his  predilection  for  Aristocracy.  We  do  not  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  vigorous  passages   where  Burke  assaults  that 

*  We  subjoin  here  a  remark  or  two  on  a  side  point  of  some  literary  and 
historical  interest.  Buckle^  in  bis  History  of  Civilization,  (YoL  I.,  p.  834),  puts 
forth  the  surprising  assertion  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  last  years,  was  actually 
deranged — under  "  a  complete  hallucination.''  Such  a  rumor,  grounded  partly  on 
the  touching  circumstance  of  his  weeping  on  the  neck  of  the  horse  which  had  be' 
longed  to  his  deceased  son,  and  partly  on  his  yehemence  in  the  debates  relating 
to  the  French  Revolntionf  was  set  afloat  during  his  lifetime,  and  is  explained  and 
exposed  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Prior's  Life.  We  were  not  aware  that  any 
one,  from  that  day  to  this,  had  given  the  slightest  credence  to  this  transient 
rumor.  That  Burke,  during  these  last  years,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at 
the  death  of  his  son,  that  he  was  profoundly  excited  by  the  political  changes  of 
the  time,  that  he  suffered  much  from  bodily  infirmities,  everybody  knew.  Buckle 
refers  to  the  Laurence  correspondence— in  which  we  have  vainly  sought  any  sup- 
port for  his  charge.  He  also  refers  to  the  later  writings  of  Burke— as  if  the 
Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  impassioned  though  they  often  are,  afforded  the 
slightest  countenance  for  the  imputation  of  insanity  to  their  author !  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  passed  the  last  Christmas  of  the  great  statesman's  life  with  him 
at  Beaconsfield,  speaks  of  "  the  astonishing  effusions  of  his  mind  in  conversa- 
tion," of  his  gleeful  participation  in  the  sports  and  gambols  of  the  children,  of  his 
anticipating  "  his  approaching  dissolution  with  due  solemnity  but  perfect  com- 
posure,'* of  his  being  *'  minutely  and  accurately  informed,  to  a  wonderful  exact- 
ness, with  respect  to  every  fact  relative  to  the  French  Revolution."  (Life  of 
Mackintosh,  Am.  Ed.  1825.  Vol.  L,  p.  62).  In  the  &ce  of  the  monuments  of  in- 
teUectual  vigor  which  Burke  presents  in  his  later  works  and  in  his  correspondence, 
and  in  view  of  the  force  of  personal  testimony  to  the  retention  of  his  mental  power 
to  the  last,  it  is  extraordinary  that  Buckle  should  make  a  statement  of  this  nature, 
adducing  in  iavor  of  it  proofs  of  so  little  weight 

The  incident  of  Burke's  weeping  aloud  on  the  neck  of  his  son's  favorite  horse,  and 
the  folly  of  the  charge  of  insanity  grounded  upon  it,  are  the  subject  of  an  elo- 
quent allusion  by  Mr.  Everett  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  a  few  years  ago  at 
an  exhibition  of  horses  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
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caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  equality  which  overlooks  the 
natural,  just,  and  inevitable  ascendency  belonging  to  real  supe- 
riority in  talents,  knowledge,  and  character.  We  refer  to  his 
arguments  in  behalf  of  a  titled  and  hereditary  Aristocracy, 
constituting  a  privileged  class,  and  especially  to  his  romantic 
admiration  of  such  an  Order — "  the  Corinthian  capital  of 
polished  society,"  as  he  calls  it.  Such  feelings  have,  for  the 
most  part,  passed  away  from  the  hearts  of  modem  men,  and 
cannot  be  again  revived.  We  may  lend  ourselves  for  the 
moment  to  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  this  great  writer,  whose 
imagination  runs  parallel  with  his  wisdom,  while  he  de- 
plores the  decline  of  the  ancient  sentiments  of  chivalric 
homage  to  Prince  and  Noble ;  but  sentiments  of  this  nature 
will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  to  which  the  reason  of  the  present 
age  has  subjected  the  institutions  of  society.  All  that  the 
moderate  and  conservative  can  say  now  is :  let  the  noble  re- 
tain his  privilege ;  at  least,  let  it  not  be  violently  wrested  from 
him  ;  but  he  is  a  man  like  ourselves,  to  be  respected  only  for 
what  he  is,  and  for  what  he  does  for  others.  He  can  no 
longer  be  invested  with  a  halo,  because  of  long  descent  and 
inherited  advantages. 

But  after  allowing  that  these  blemishes  belong  to  Burke's 
discussion,  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  certain  liberal  princi- 
ples which  he  distinctly  avows. 

In  the  first  place,  Burke  fully  admits  the  lawfulness  of  a 
Hepnblican  form  of  government.  Such  a  form  is  not  less 
legitimate,  in  his  view,  than  monarchy,  by  however  much  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Re- 
flections" would  condemn  a  revojutionary  movement  where 
Republican  institutions  are  established,  equally  with  the 
attempted  overthrow  of  monarchy.  What  Burke  is  contend- 
ing for  is  the  sacredness  of  the  existing  form  of  society,  what- 
ever that  form  may  be  which  history  has  established.  Hold- 
ing that  institutions  are  a  growth,  and  not  the  mere  product  of 
human  contrivance,  independently  of  underlying  causes  and  a 
controlling  Providence,  he  repels  the  notion  that  they  are  to 
be  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  new 
fabric  which  philosophers  have  planned. 
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Secondly,  Burke  expressly  allows  a  right  of  Revolution. 
This  right  is  the  offspring  of  necessity  alone.  It  is  not  found- 
ed on  any  theory  of  a  social  compact,  implying  that  the  peo- 
ple (in  whatever  way  the  term  "people"  is  defined)  are 
endowed  with  the  right  at  any  time,  and  simply  because  they 
are  so  inclined,  to  revolutionize  the  institutions  of  society. 
The  continuance  of  an  established  government  is  not  left  by 
the  law  of  God  to  the  mere  option  of  the  people  who  live 
under  it.  Necessity  is  the  only  justification  of  a  violent 
change.  And  this  necessity  Biirke  appears  to  limit  to  the  case 
where  the  civil  constitution  is  threatened  with  overthrow,  or 
where  corruption  has  perverted  it  from  its  true  design  and  ope- 
ration. In  this  way,  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  defended,  in 
consistency  with  the  author's  principles, — that  being  only  a 
restoration  of  the  British  Constitution,  when  the  monarchical 
element  was  threatening  to  swallow  up  every  other.  So 
Burke  explains  the  favor  he  had  shown  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;  on  the  ground  that  the  American  patriots  were  strug- 
gling to  preserve  what  was  theirs, — the  ancient,  chartered 
rights  of  Englishmen.  To  be  sure,  it  is  natural  to  ask  if  there 
may  not  be  evils  necessitating  a  political  change  not  provided  for 
by  law,  even  though  the  existing  form  of  government  has  not 
been  corrupted.  In  other  words,  the  application  of  this  extra- 
ordinary remedy  may  be  warranted  in  other  cases  than  the 
particular  one  considered  by  Burke.  But  the  fact  that  he  ex- 
pressly admits  a  right  of  Revolution  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Thirdly,  Burke  explicitly  recognizes  the  rights  of  man. 
He  opposes  with  argument  and  ridicule  the  dogmas  on  this 
subject  propounded  by  the  French  school  and  their  supporters 
in  England  ;  but  he  fully  admits  the  existence  of  inherent  and 
inviolable  rights. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  paragraph  in 
"  the  Reflections,"  as  a  text  for  brief  comments  upon  a  dis- 
tinction familiar  to  educated  persons,  the  frequent  neglect  of 
which,  however,  in  our  popular  discussions,  breeds  great  confu- 
sion and  is  in  various  ways  a  source  of  mischief.  The  dis- 
tinction of  which  we  speak,  is  that  between  Natural  and 
Political  Rights.     The  following  is  the  passage  from  Burke : 
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**  Fop  am  I  from  denying  in  theory ;  full  as  far  is  ray  heart  from  withholding  in 
practice  (if  I  were  of  power  to  give  or  to  withhold)  the  real  rights  of  men.  In 
denying  their  false  claims  of  right,  I  do  not  mean  to  injure  those  which  are  real, 
and  are  snch  as  their  pretended  rights  would  totally  destroy.  If  civil  society  be 
made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become 
his  right  It  is  an  institntion  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence 
acting  by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a  right  to 
justice;  as  between  their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic  function  or  in 
ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  and  to 
the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a  right  to  the  acqui- 
sitions of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  and  improvement  of  their  offspring; 
to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  sepa- 
rately do,  without  trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and 
he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  combinations  of 
sldU  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favor.  In  this  partnership  all  men  have  equal 
rights ;  but  not  to  equal  things.  He  that  has  but  five  shillings  in  the  partner- 
ship, has  as  good  a  right  to  it,  as  he  that  has  five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  larg- 
er proportion.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in  the  product  of  the 
joint  stock ;  and  as  to  the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  direction  which  each 
individual  ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the  state,  that  I  must  deny  to  be 
amongst  the  direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil  society ;  for  I  have  in  my  con- 
templation the  civil,  social  man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  con- 
vention."   (Vol.  III.,  p.  79,  Boston,  1889). 

The  main  point  to  which  we  call  attention  is  the  proposition 
that  political  power,  or  a  share,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
management  of  the  government,  is  not  to  be  placed  among  the 
Natural  Eights  of  men.  No  person  on  the  score  of  Natural 
Eights  can  claim  an  office,  or  claim  to  be  eligible  to  an  office, 
or  claim  to  take  part  in  the  selection  of  those  who  shall  hold 
office  in  the  state.  Whatever  Natural  Eights  are,  they  are  not 
a  title  to  a  participation  in  the  government.  But  let  us  mark 
some  of  the  more  important  statements  in  the  paragraph  above 
quoted. 

1.  Men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  advantages  for  which 
society  was  created.  The  state  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  state  is  a  divinely  ordained,  indispen- 
sable instrument,  for  securing  to  the  human  beings  who  com- 
pose it,  certain  advantages.  And  the  benefits,  define  them  as 
you  will,  which  the  state  is  intended  to  secure,  are  not  the 
property  of  a  class  or  a  part.  They  are  intended  to  flow  out 
infpartially  to  all.  If  the  state  is  constituted  in  such  a  way 
that  a  part  of  the  community  are  excluded  from  these  benefits, 
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there  is  a  violation  of  Natural  Rights.  Aristotle  held  that 
slaves  are  merely  tools,  to  be  used  to  promote  the  interests  of 
a  superior  class ;  and  assigns  them  this  place  in  the  state.  He 
could  not  have  better  defined  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of 
slavery,  which  refuses  to  recognize  the  title  of  a  part  of  the 
community  to  an  equal  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  state,  and 
degrades  them  into  a  mere  instrument  for  securing  the  interests 
of  their  pretended  owners.  A  set  of  individuals,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  force,  absorbs  and  monopolizes  the  advantages  of  so- 
ciety, which  belong  equally  to  all  its  members.  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  are  set  down  among  the  Natural  Rights  of 
men  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  Natural  Rights,  in  the  passage 
from  Burke,  is  substantially  equivalent.  The  term  liberty  is, 
indeed,  a  vague  one,  and  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  and  define. 
"  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without  trespassing 
upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself,"  is  a  remark  in 
the  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  The  power  allowed  to  the  in- 
dividual of  doing  as  he  pleases,  with  the  qualification  (and 
therefore  restriction)  that  this  power  belongs,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, to  every  other,  is  a  similar  definition  of  .liberty.  Nearly 
coincident  with  this  description  of  liberty,  which  is  adopted  by 
recent  writers,  is  a  fine  passage  in  one  of  Burke's  letters  to  a 
French  correspondent  in  1789.*  Of  liberty,  he  says,  "  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  all  men  who  desire  it,  deserve  it.  It  is  not 
the  reward  of  our  merit,  or  the  acquisition  of  our  industry 
It  is  our  inheritance.  It  is  the  birth-right  of  our  species." 
"  It  is  not  solitary,  unconnected,  individual,  selfish  liberty.  It 
is  social  freedom.  It  is  that  state  of  things  in  which  the 
liberty  of  no  man^  and  no  body  of  men^  is  in  a  condition  to 
trespass  on  the  liberty  of  any  person,  or  any  description  of 
persons,  in  society.  This  kind  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  but  anoth- 
er name  for  justice,  ascertained  by  wise  laws,  and  secured  by 
well  constructed  institutions."  Liberty,  signifying  as  it  does, 
exemption  from  constraint,  seems  to  be  not  so  properly  called 
a  particular  right,  as  the  comprehensive  term  under  which  all 

*  Quoted  in  Prior's  Life  of  Bnrke,  p.  809.    (Philadelphia,  1825> 
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human  rights  are  summed  up, — ^freedom  being  involved  in  the 
realization  of  every  right.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Burke 
declares  against  the  pretension  to  give  out  precise,  meta- 
physical  definitions  in  these  matters,  and  treats  it  as  a  sign  of 
the  quackery  of  that  class  whom  he  styles  the  "  amateurs  and 
even  professors  of  revolutions."  "  The  rights  of  men  are  in  a 
sort  of  middle^  incapable  of  definition,  but  not  impossible  to 
be  discerned." 

2.  The  management  of  the  State  not  being  among  the 
original  rights  of  man,  does  not  belong  equally  to  all.  It  is  no 
violation  of  Natural  Rights  when  political  power  is  lodged 
with  a  few,  or  with  one  man,  provided  the  grieat  ends  of  gov- 
ernment are  accomplished.  In  saying  that  the  management  of 
the  State  is  "  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  convention,"  and  in 
using  the  terms  "compact  of  the  state,"  the  social  "partner- 
ship" and  the  like,  Burke  has  no  intention,  we  need  hardly 
say,  of  giving  sanction  to  the  doctrine  that  a  formal,  explicit 
consent  of  the  people,  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  to  the 
creation  of  a  particular  government  and  the  selection  of  those 
who  administer  it,  is  necessary  in  order  to  bind  the  subject  to 
obedience.  The  obligations  of  the  subject  do  not  depend  on 
any  such  voluntary,  formal  act  of  consent  on  his  part.  We 
cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  which 
Burke  sets  forth  this  truth: 

"  Though  civU  society  might  be  at  first  a  yoluntary  act,  (which,  in  many  cases, 
it  undoubtedly  was),  its  continuance  is  under  a  permanent  standing  covenant,  co- 
existing with  the  society ;  and  it  attaches  upon  every  individual  of  that  society, 
without  any  formal  act  of  his  own.  This  is  warranted  by  the  general  practice, 
arising  out  of  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  Men,  without  their  choice,  derive 
benefits  from  that  association ;  without  their  choice  they  are  subjected  to  duties 
in  consequence  of  these  benefits  ;  and  without  their  choice  they  enter  into  a  vir- 
tual obligation  as  binding  as  any  that  is  actual  Much  the  strongest  moral  obli- 
gations are  such  as  were  never  the  results  of  our  option.  I  allow,  that  if  no 
Snpremc  Ruler  exists,  wise  to  form  and  potent  to  enforce  the  moral  law,  there  Is 
no  sanction  to  any  contract,  virtual  or  even  actual,  against  the  will  of  prevalent 
power.  On  that  hypothesis,  let  any  set  of  men  be  strong  enough  to  set  their 
duties  at  defiance,  and  they  cease  to  be  duties  any  longer.  We  have  but  this  one 
appeal  against  irresistible  power — 

'  Si  genus  humannm  et  mortalia  tenmitis  arma, 
•At  sperate  Deos  memores  £andi  atque  nefandi.* 
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Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  write  to  the  disciples  of  the  Parisian  philoso- 
phy, I  may  assume  that  the  awful  author  of  our  heing  is  the  author  of  our  place 
in  the  order  of  existence ;  and  that  having  disposed  and  marshaled  us  by  a  divine 
tactic,  not  according  to  our  will,  but  according  to  his,  he  has,  in  and  by  that  dis- 
position,  virtually  subjected  us  to  act  the  part  which  belongs  to  the  place  assigned 
us.  We  have  obligations  to  mankind  at  large  which  are  not  in  consequence  of  any 
special  voluntary  pact.  They  arise  from  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God,  which  relations  are  not  matters  of  choice.  On  the  contrary, 
the  force  of  all  the  pacts  which  we  enter  into  with  any  particular  person  or 
number  of  persons  among  mankind,  depends  upon  those  prior  obligations.  In 
some  cases  the  subordinate  relations  are  voluntary,  in  others  they  are  necessary; 
but  the  duties  are  all  compulsive.  When  we  marr}',  the  choice  is  voluntary,  but 
the  duties  are  not  matter  of  choice.  They  are  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the 
situation.  Dark  and  inscioitable  are  the  ways  by  which  we  come  into  the  world. 
The  instincts  which  give  rise  to  this  mysterious  process  of  nature  are  not  of  our 
making.  But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us,  perhaps  unknowable,  arise 
moral  duties  which,  as  we  are  able  perfectly  to  comprehend,  we  are  bound  indis- 
pensably to  perform.  Parents  may  not  be  consenting  to  their  moral  relation ; 
but,  consenting  or  not,  they  are  bound  to  a  long  train  of  burthensome  duties  to- 
wards those  with  whom  they  have  never  made  a  convention  of  any  sort.  Chil- 
dren are  not  consenting  to  their  relation,  but  their  relation,  without  their  actual 
consent,  binds  them  to  its  duties ;  cr  rather  it  implies  their  consent,  because  the 
presumed  consent  of  every  rational  creature  is  in  unison  with  the  predisposed  order 
of  things.  Men  come  in  that  manner  into  a  community  with  the  social  state  of 
their  parents,  endowed  with  all  the  benefits,  loaded  with  all  the  duties  of  their 
situation.  If  the  social  ties  and  ligaments  spun  out  of  those  physical  relations 
which  are  the  elements  of  the  commonwealth,  in  most  cases  begin,  and  always 
continue,  independently  of  our  will,  so  without  any  stipulation  on  our  part,  are  we 
bound  by  that  relation  called  our  country,  which  comprehends  (as  it  has  been 
well  said)  '  all  the  charities  of  all.'*  Nor  are  we  left  without  powerful  instincts 
to  make  this  duty  as  dear  and  grateful  to  us  as  it  is  awful  and  coercive.  Our 
country  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  physical  locality.  It  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  the  ancient  order  into  which  we  are  born.  We  may  have  the  same  geographi- 
cal situation,  but  another  country ;  as  we  may  have  the  same  country  in  another 
soil.  The  place  that  determines  our  duty  to  our  country  is  a  social,  civil 
relation."    Vol.  III.,  p.  460. 

This  explains  the  sense  in  which  Burke  employs  the  terms, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  more  properly  used  by  the 
adherents  of  the  ant^onistic  theory  of  the  social  compact.! 


*  Omne^  onmium  charitates  patria  una  complectitur.     Cicero. 

f  In  agreement  with  Burke's  definition  of  the  terms  referred  to,  are  the  obser- 
vations of  Blackstone  on  the  same  topic,  in  his  Commentaries,  (Introduction,  sec- 
tion 2).  "  But  though  society,'*  says  Blackstone,  "  had  not  its  formal  beginning 
from  any  convention  of  individuals,  actuated  by  their  wants  and  their  fears;  yet 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  question  how  widely  in  a  given  coun- 
try political  power  shall  be  diflPused,  must  depend  for  its 
answer  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  In  considering  this 
question,  we  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural,  unalienable 
rights.  We  have  to  inquire  what  arrangement  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  expedient,  or  what  system  is  likely  to  yield,  in  the 
largest  measure,  the  advantages  for  which  the  state  is  estab- 
lished. This  would  be  the  point  to  determine,  had  we  to  settle 
the  organization  of  society  de  novo.  The  administering  of 
government  is  a  work  of  the  most  difficult  character,  requiring 
special  and  unusual  qualifications.  Who  shall  be  the  Euler, 
or  who  shall  be  empowered  to  designate  the  Euler,  must  be 
decided — ^provided  the  matter  were  left  to  our  decision — with 
sole  reference  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from  a  proposed 
system.  Let  political  power  be  distributed  to  the  few  or  to 
the  many,  or  to  all,  or  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
persoii,  it  is  conceivable  that  every  Natural  Eight  may  be  left 
intact  and  be  safe  under  the  segis  of  government,  whose  office 
is  to  preserve  it  from  infraction.  It  is  conceivable  likewise 
that  under  every  system,  the  most  popular  alike  with  the  abso- 
lute, Natural  Eights  should  be  violated.  A  Eepublic  may 
hold  a  part  of  its  population  in  bondage ;  or  if  not,  by  the 
tyrannical  edicts  of  a  majority,  may  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  conscience  or  rob  the  individual  of  some  portion  of  his 
inborn  liberty.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  democracy  to  dis- 
honor the  sacredness  of  humanity,  and  cast  down  in  the  dust 
the  heaven-given  prerogatives  of  man. 

Besides  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Natural  Eights  that  they 
do  not,  like  Political  Eights,  include  a  direct  or  indirect  share 
in  the  government,  2i  formal  definition  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  schools)  may  be  given  as  follows :  (a)  Natural  Eights  are 
essential ;  Political  Eights  are  accidental ;  hence  (J)  Natural 
Eights  are  universal,  belonging  to  all ;  while  Political  Eights 

it  18  a  unse  of  their  weakness  and  imperfection  that  keepa  mankind  together ;  and 
that,  therefore,  is  the  solid  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as  the  cement  of  civU 
society.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  original  contract  of  society."  The 
anthor  proceeds  to  say  that  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  by  society, 
and  submission  to  the  laws  by  him  in  return,  are  the  parts  of  the  compact. 
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may  be  limited  to  a  part ;  and  (c)  Natural  Rights  are  prior  to 
the  existence  of  society,  in  the  sense  that  society  does  not 
confer  them,  but  has  for  its  function  the  protection  of  them ; 
Political  Rights  are  conferred  by  society. 

In  homely  phrase,  we  may  compare  society  to  a  machine. 
The  products — the  benefits  of  it — belong  impartially  to  all ; 
but  not  the  right  to  work  it. 

Natural  Rights,  in  the  concrete,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
study  of  the  destination  of  man,  (the  lebens-zweck,  the  Ger- 
mans term  it,) — the  divine  idea  of  man  and  design  concerning 
him ;  the  maxim  of  the  natural  equality  of  the  human  race 
(which  is  implied  in  the  golden  rule)  being  taken  for  granted, 
so  that  the  rights  of  one  are  the  rights  of  every  other. 

Utterly  antagonistic  to  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Burke, 
is  the  famous  treatise  of  Rousseau,  the  Social  Contract^  which 
more  than  any  other  work  was  the  text-book  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  significant  that  the  whole  discussion  is 
reared  upon  speculations  relative  to  the  origin  of  civil  society. 
Rights  and  obligations  must  all  be  inferred  with  mathematical 
exactitude  from  the  fundamental  theory  adopted  at  the  start. 
This  theory  assumes  that  the  existence  of  society  is  optional 
with  men,  and  is  due  to  their  voluntary  consent.  Individuals 
are  bound  by  the  social  bond  only  because,  and  so  far  as,  they 
have  agreed  to  be  bound.  This  false  dogma  of  a  mutual  con- 
tract is  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  edifice.  It  is  further  held 
that  the  individual  in  entering  society  surrenders  all  his  rights 
to  the  community,  and  through  this  common  act  of  all,  there 
instantly  arises  the  body  politic.  To  the  community  thus 
formed,  belongs  sovereignty.  Tlie  general  will  is  now  the 
supreme  law.  To  this  general  will  the  entire  frame-work  of 
government  is  subject.  The  idea  of  "  institutional  "  freedom, 
of  freedom  secured  and  assured  to  the  individual  by  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  against  the  haste  or  deliberate  tyranny  of 
majorities,  is  discarded.  Representative  government  itself  is 
derided  as  a  product  and  sign  of  the  decay  of  public  spirit.* 

*  Rousseau  explicitly  says  that  every  law  which  is  not  expressly  ratified  by 
popular  vote,  is  no  law ;  and  that  the  English,  through  their  adherence  to  Rep- 
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Of  course  the  State  must  be  restricted  to  narrow  territorial 
limits.  But  what  is  this  general  will  which  is  omnipotent  in 
the  State  ?  It  turns  out  to  be  merely  the  majority  of  suffrages. 
When  the  vote  of  a  citizen  upon  any  measure  is  called  for,  the 
question  really  answered  by  him  is,  what  in  his  opinion  is  the 
general  will  in  reference  to  this  measure.  The  result  of  the 
ballot  decides  the  point,  and  thus  if  he  finds  himself  in  the 
minority,  he  is  not  really  overruled,  but  simply  mistaken  in 
his  judgment  as  to  what  the  general  will  is.*  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  frightful  despotism  than  Bousseau's  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  under  which  the  individual  has  literally 
given  up  everything  to  the  unchecked  will  of  the  majority. 
Equality,  which  more  than  liberty  is  the  idol  of  Frenchmen,  is 
the  key-note  of  Rousseau's  entire  work.  Views  akin  to  those 
expressed  in  this  ingenious  but  superficial  essay,  have  fascinated 
the  French  mind,  and  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  both  stable  gov- 
ernment and  substantial  freedom.  On  the  warrant  afforded 
by  a  popular  vote,  (called  for,  according  to  the  more  approved 
practice,  after  the  deed  has  been  done),  one  government  is 
overthrown  and  a  new  one  set  up,  and  the  entire  community, 
perhaps,  brought,  as  at  present,  under  the  uncontrolled  sway 
of  an  Imperial  Despot.  This  terrible  price  is  paid  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  government  which  is  (in  theory)  of  their  own 
making.  The  protection  of  Natural  Rights,  the  prime  object 
of  society,  is,  in  fact,  given  up,  in  consequence  of  the  eager 
strife  for  Political  Rights;  and  even  these  are  not  attained.f 


rescntatlyegoyernment,  are  slaves.  "Touteloi  que  le  peaple  en  personne  n*a 
pas  ratifi^e  est  nulle ;  ce  n'est  point  nne  loL  Le  penple  Anglois  penee  ^tre  libre, 
11  se  trompe  fort :  11  ne  Test  que  durant  VSlectlon  des  membres  du  parlement :  sitdt 
qtf  ils  sont  61u8, 11  est  esclave,  il  n'est  pien."    Livre  IlL,  oh.  xv. 

*  This  curious,  though  puerile,  subterfuge  for  saving  (theoretically)  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  when  overborne  by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  is  found  in  Liv. 
rv.  ch.  ii.  (Des  Suffrages).  "  Quand  done  I'avis  contraire  an  mien  I'importe,  cela 
ne  prouve  autre  chose  sinon  que  je  m'etois  tromp^,  et  que  ce  que  j'estlmoia  4tre 
la  volont^  g^ndrale  ne  T^toit  pas." 

f  Burke  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  the  Social  Contract  and  its  author. 
In  a  letter  to  a  French  correspondent,  (in  1789),  quoted  in  Prior's  Life  of  Burke, 
(Am.  Ed.  1825,  p.  813),  he  says:  "I  have  read  long  since  the  Contrat  Social, 
It  has  left  very  few  traces  upon  my  mind.    I  thought  it  a  performance  of  little 
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We  are  more  apt  to  connect  the  theory  of  the  Social  Com- 
pact with  the  name  of  a  trae  lover  of  liberty,  John  Locke — a 
man,  in  all  that  constitutes  human  excellence,  immeasurably 
elevated  above  Eousseau.  The  negative  part  of  Locke's  trea- 
tise on  government,  wherein  he  demolishes  the  arguments  of 
Filmer  in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy  as  a  legitimate  inherit- 
ance from  Adam  and  from  the  dominion  of  the  Patriarchs,  is 
fully  successful.  His  task  was  here  comparatively  easy.  So 
the  Second  Book  of  Locke's  treatise  is  marked  by  signal  merits. 
The  sentiment  of  hostility  to  tyranny  that  inspires  the  work, 
is  characteristic  of  the  author.  The  Natural  Eights  of  men, 
as  the  right  of  property,  are  declared  to  be  not  the  creatures 
of  civil  society,  but  the  end  of  society  is  properly  defined  to 
be  the  protection  of  them— though  the  error  is  committed  of 
making  the  prime  object  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  the  secu- 
rity of  property.  The  function  of  government,  also,  is  limited 
to  the  furthering  of  the  end  for  which  government  is  estab- 
lished. The  state,  however  it  may  be  constituted,  must  keep 
to  its  design.  ITiere  is  no  general  will  omnipotent  over  the 
individual.  But  Locke  falls  into  the  great  error  of  supposing 
that  the  consent  of  the  individual  is  necessary  in  order  to  his 

or  no  merit;  and  little  did  I  conceive  that  it  coald  ever  make  revolntions  and 
give  law  to  nations.  But  so  it  is."  In  Burke's  **  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly/*  (1791 ),  we  find  a  dissection  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  calls  "  the 
great  founder  and  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  vanity."  Burke's  satire  upon 
the  sentimental  philanthropy  which  tramples  under  foot  particular  duties,  is 
excellent.  Rousseau  is  the  father  of  the  sentimental  school  of  poets  (not  except- 
ing Byron  and  Goethe)  and  novelists,  who  seek  to  make  a  criminal  interesting  by 
weaving  round  him  a  veil  of  sentiment — aiming  to  excite  sympathy  where  repro- 
bation is  the  proper  feeling.  There  is  a  very  curious  fact  concerning  Rousseau, 
which  Burke  brings  forward  in  the  "  Reflections."  "  Mr.  Hume  told  me  that  he 
had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  secret  of  his  principles  of  composition.  That 
acute,  though  eccentric  observer,  had  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest  the 
public,  the  marvelous  must  be  produced ;  that  the  marvelous  of  the  heathen 
mythology  had  long  since  lost  its  effect ;  that  giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and 
heroes  of  romance  which  succeeded,  had  exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity 
which  belonged  to  their  age ;  that  now  nothing  was  left  to  a  writer  but  that 
species  of  the  marvelous,  which  might  still  be  produced,  and  with  ns  great  an 
effect  as  ever,  though  in  another  way ;  that  is,  the  marvelous  in  life,  manners,  in 
characters,  and  in  extraordinary  situations,  giving  rise  to  new  and  unlocked  for 
strokes  in  politics  and  morals." 
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transference  from  the  state  of  nature  within  the  fold,  and  under 
the  obligations  of  civil  society.  Every  man,  says  Locke,  is 
naturally  free,  and  nothing  is  "  able  to  put  him  into  subjection 
to  any  earthly  power  but  only  his  own  consent."*  "Men 
being,  as  has  been  said,  by  nature,  all  free,  equal,  and  inde- 
pendent, no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate,  and  subjected  to 
the  political  power  of  another  without  his  own  consent. "f  Com- 
pelled by  his  theory,  Locke  affirms  that  every  one  actually, 
though  tacitly,  gives  his  consent  to  the  social  compact  when  he 
comes  of  age,  by  the  very  act  of  inheriting  property  in  a 
country  !  Every  generation,  by  these  separate  acts  of  individ- 
uals, renews  the  cpmpact, — otherwise  society  would  be  dis- 
solved !  Moreover,  Locke  assumes  (for  he  fails  to  prove)  that 
the  assent  to  the  social  compact  implies  a  promise  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  majority.  "  When  any  number  of  men,  by  the 
consent  of  every  individual,  made  a  community,  they  have 
thereby  made  that  community  one  body,  with  a  power  to  act 
as  one  body,  which  is  only  by  the  will  and  determination  of 


•  Locke's  Works,  (London,  1794).  Vol.  IV.,  p.  409.  f  ^*-  P-  8^4.  Tlio  sentence 
quoted  above  is  an  example  of  similarity  in  thought  and  phrase  between  the  theo- 
retical part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  passages  in  Locke's  treatise. 
Locke  and  Sidney  were  favorite  authors  with  John  Adams  and  the  other  young 

lawyers  who  Ied*in  the  movement  for  Independence.    Jefferson  wrote  at  first 

"  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  independent/' — afterwards  erasing  the  last 
two  words.  Compare  also  the  following  passages,  the  first  being  from  the  Decla- 
ration :  '*  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established,  should 
not  be  changed  for  Ught  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right« 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security."  Locke  writes,  (p.  472) :  *'  Revolutions  happen  not  upon 
every  little  mismanagement  in  public  affairs.  Great  mistakes  in  the  ruling  part^ 
many  wrong  and  inconvenient  laws,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  frailty,  will  be 
borne  by  the  people  without  mutiny  or  murmur.  But  if  a  long  train  of  tUmses, 
prevarications  and  artifices,  all  tending  the  same  way^  make  the  design  visible  to 
the  people,  and  they  cannot  but  feel  what  they  lie  under,  and  see  whither  they 
are  going;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  should  then  rouse  themselves,  and 
endeavor  to  put  the  rule  into  such  hands  which  may  secure  to  them  the  ends  for 
which  government  was  first  erected." 
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the  maj6rity."*  Instead  of  founding  society  with  Burke, 
upon  a  divinely  ordained,  "predisposed  order  of  things," 
with  which  the  will  of  every  rational  being  is  (Msumed  to 
agree,  Locke  makes  the  mistake  of  requiring,  as  a  condition  of 
the  validity  of  government,  an  explicit  act  and  the  voluntary 
consent  of  every  one  who  is  bom  in  a  country.  In  taking 
this  ground,  he  advances  beyond  any  statements  of  Hooker, 
whose  authority  he  is  able  te  bring  in  support  of  the  princi- 
ple that  society  owes  its  origin  to  an  express  or  secret  agree- 
ment, and  that  no  human  government  is  binding  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  governed.  Hooker  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  the  consent  of  every  new  generation  te  the 
existing  form  of  society,  by  falling  back  upon  the  notion  of 
the  continued  life  of  a  corporation.  We  lived,  he  says,  in  our 
remote  predecessors,  and  they  live  in  us  their  successors ;  so 
that  the  original  agreement  is  binding  until  it  be  revoked.f 
The  motive  of  Locke,  we  may  add,  was  the  honorable  one  of 
defending  the  rightfulness  of  the  change  of  dynasty,  by  which 
the  Stuarts  were  expelled  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  raised  to 
the  throne.  He  desired  to  present  a  theory  of  society  that 
would  justify  this  change.  It  were  better,  however,  to  rest  it 
upon  the  simple  right  of  revolution. 

The  genesis  of  the  Social  Compact  theory  is  a  point  of 
much  historical  interest.  To  investigate  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  doctrine  does  not  fall,  however,  within  our  present  pur- 
pose. Leo,  in  his  Universal  History,t  finds  the  germ  of  the 
theory,  which  was  developed  by  subsequent  writers,  in  the 
sentence  of  Grotius :  "  civilis  juris  mater  est  ipsa  ex  consensu 
obligatio."  This  ripened,  in  the  hands  of  Hobbes,  into  the 
distinct  conception  of  an  Original  Contract — of  a  state  of  nature 
as  preceding  civil  society, — which,  though  acknowledged  by  him 
to  be  a  fiction,  as  far  as  actual  history  is  concerned,  is,  never- 
theless, the  basis  of  his  reasoning.     Locke  differs  from  Hobbes 

»  LocWb  Works,  (London,  1704),  Vol.  IV.,  p.  896. 

\  These  remarkable  statements  are  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  (I.  z.  8).  The 
"^'jodicious"  Hooker  -was  the  forerunner  of  Locke  and  the  adyocates  of  the 
Bocial  Compact 

X  B.  III.,  S.  717. 
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in  placing  the  sovereignty,  conceded  by  man  on  passing  from 
the  state  of  nature  into  society,  in  tlie  community,  instead  of 
an  absolute  Prince.  We  have  had  occasion  previously  to  ob- 
serve how  strongly  Locke  was  affected  by  the  writings  of 
Hobbes, — more  often,  to  be  sure,  in  the  way  of  repulsion  than 
attraction.  A  leading  doctrine  in  Locke's  Reasonableness  of 
Cliristianity,  is  the  same  that  Hobbes  endeavors  to  establish  in 
the  Leviathan, — the  doctrine  that  the  substance  of  Christ- 
ianity, as  preached  by  the  Apostles,  is  the  proposition  that 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah."  Before  Locke,  however, 
Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  Discourses  concerning  Government, 
had  broached  the  theory  of  a  contract.  Montesquieu,  though 
a  friend  of  limited  monarchy  after  the  English  model,  is  con- 
sidered by  Leo  (who  is  a  liater  of  free  government)  to  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  revolutionary  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  by 
making  virtue  a  defining  characteristic  and  only  support  of 
popular,  as  distinguished  from  Aristocratic  or  Monarchical 
government.*  The  word  Contract^  in  a  special  application  to 
the  relation  of  king  and  people  in  the  English  Constitution,  is 
found  in  the  great  vote  of  the  Housee  of  Parliament,  which 
declared  vacant  the  throne  of  James  L,  and  made  room  for 
the  accession  of  William.  In  the  medley  of  reasons  (for  all 
writers  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  medley)  given  for  their  act, 
James  is  charged  with  "having  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people."  Such  a  contract  is  thus  declared 
to  be  involved  in  the  English  Constitution.  Here  a  nice  and 
interesting  question  arises,  whether  the  reference  was  to  a  pri- 
mary, unwritten  contract,  implied  in  the  existence  of  a  govern- 
ment of  law, — a  social  compact, — or  to  some  positive  feature  and 


*  It  18  amusing^  to  notice,  by  the  by,  how  moat  German  writers  undcrvalno 
Locke,  not  seeing  the  noble  points  of  his  character  in  their  dislike  of  his  philo- 
sophical tendencies.  Speaking  of  his  general  views,  Leo  says:  **  Experience  to 
him  is  everything.  It  is  a  special  retribution  (ganz  bensondere  Strafe)  inflicted 
by  God  upon  the  sins  of  the  English  nation  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  their 
foremost  minds  mnst  sink  down  to  this  wretchedness.''  S.  730.  Most  persons 
having  English  blood  in  their  veins,  will  not  be  disposed  to  complain  of  such 
'  retribntions  "  as  John  Locke. 

VOL.  xxni.  2 
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express  provision  of  the  English  system.  Hallam  would  seem 
to  incline  to  the  former  interpretation.  He  says  that  this  posi- 
tion was  "  rather  too  theoretical,  yet  necessary  at  that  time,  as 
denying  the  divine  origin  of  monarchy,  from  which  its  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  authority  had  been  plausibly  derived."* 
He  also  remarks :  "  they  proceeded  not  by  the  stated  rules  of 
the  English  government,  but  the  general  rights  of  mankind. 
They  looked  not  so  nmch  to  Magna  Charta  as  the  original 
compact  of  society,  and  rejected  Coke  and  Hale,  for  Hooker 
and  Harrington."t  Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  inconsistent 
statements  of  the  great  vote,  there  being  one  reason  put  in  for 
each  section  of  the  majority  who  were  relied  on  to  pass  it, 
says  that  "  the  mention  of  the  original  contract  gratified  the 
disciples  of  Sidney.":}:  Macaulay  defends  the  inexact  and 
confused  character  of  the  vote,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  as 
the  proper  way  to  secure  unanimity ;  remarking  that  the 
"  essence  of  politics  is  compromise."  But  Mackintosh,  with 
more  reason,  declares  that  it  would  have  been  manlier  to  fall 
back  openly  upon  the  right  of  revolution,  instead  of  mixing 
up  the  pretense  of  an  abdication.§  In  the  trial  of  Sacheverell, 
the  sense  of  this  vote  and  the  character  of  the  Eevolution,  of 
which  it  was  a  part,  were  deliberately  expounded  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  impeachment.  Sacheverell  had  coupled  with  his 
doctrine  of  absolute  submission  the  assertion  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  not  a  case  of  resistance.  But  the  managers  of  the 
prosecution  did  not  allow  him  to  shield  himself  by  this  mode 
of  approving  of  the  revolution.  They  affirmed  that  it  was  a 
case  of  forcible  resistance,  and  that  his  principle  of  non-resist- 
ance, being  a  virtual  condemnation  of  it,  would  overthrow  the 
title  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Yet  the  ambiguity  of  the 
clause  about  the  contract  between  king  and  people,  is  not 
cleared  away.  A  leading  manager.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  said :  "  to 
make  out  the  justice  of  the  revolution,  it  may  be  laid  down, 
that  as  the  law  is  the  only  measure  of  the  Prince's  authority, 

•  HaUam's  Constitutional  History,  (Harper's  Edition),  p.  644. 

f  Hallam,  p.  646. 

X  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  (Harper's  Edition),  Vol.  II.,  p.  680. 

§  In  bis  History  of  the  English  ReTolution. 
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and  the  people's  subjection,  bo  tlie  law  derives  its  being  and 
efiScacy  from  common  consent ;  and  to  place  it  on  any  other 
foundation  than  common  consent,  is  to  take  away  the  obliga- 
tion this  notion  of  common  consent  puts  Prince  and  people 
under  to  observe  the  laws."*  This  sounds  like  the  Lockian 
Social  Compact.  The  revolution,  the  same  manager  said, 
occurred  in  "  a  case  that  the  law  of  England  could  never  sup- 
pose, provide  for,  or  have  in  view."t  Said  another  manager, 
Sir  John  Hawles :  ''  when  a  government  is  brought  out  of 
frame  by  the  extraordinary  steps  of  a  Prince,  it  is  a  vain  thing 
to  hope  that  it  can  ever  be  set  right  by  regular  steps."t  "  The 
reformation,"  it  was  said,  "  cannot  be  urged  as  an  instance  of 
the  lawfulness  of  anything,  but  of  resisting  the  supreme 
executive  power  acting  in  opposition  to  the  laws."§  But 
when  challenged  to  produce  the  contract  between  king  and 
people,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  refers  to  the  history  of  the  coro- 
nation oath,  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  ancient  customs 
and  forms,  which  involve  such  a  contract.  That  is  to  say, 
he  makes  his  appeal  to  usages  and  peculiarities  interwoven 
with  the  Constitution,  as  if  the  contract  were  a  positive 
thing,  a  feature  of  the  English  system  of  government,  rather 
than  the  underlying  basis  of  all  civil  society,  at  least  where 
there  is  monarchy.  .  This  is  insisted  upon — that  there  was 
no  law  providing  for  the  revolutionary  action.  It  was  an 
exercise  of  power  not  provided  for  by  any  existing  statute. 
But  it  was  an  act  of  the  community,  having  for  its  end  the 
recovery  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws.  The  riglit  to  perform 
Buch  an  act  is  not  extended  beyond  the  case  in  question, 
where  there  was  an  actual  necessity  of  restoring  the  govern- 
ment and  of  saving  the  Constitution  from  being  overthrown. 
It  is  only  this  right  of  conservative  revolution  that  is  claimed. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  their  mode  of  stating  the 
English  right  of  resistance  to  determine  with  certainty  wheth- 
er the  managers  lield  that  the  contract  between  king  and 
people  is  a  positive  and  special  characteristic  of  English  insti- 

*  state  TriaU,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  98.  t  -^*-  P-  HO. 

X  Ih.  p.  123.  §  Ih.  p.  383. 
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tutions,  or  a  fundamental  part  of  all  monarchical  society.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  when  the  question  of  the  condition 
in  which  things  were  left,  by  the  departure  of  James,  was 
under  debate  in  Parliament,  some  one  suggested  that  they 
were  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  it  was  immediately  re- 
plied that  such  a  view  would  dissolve  all  laws  and  abolish  all 
franchises.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  so  far  as  the  act  of 
dethroning  James  and  enthroning  William  is  concerned,  they 
could  properly  plead  only  the  right  of  revolution.  The  precise 
meaning  when  they  spoke  of  the  breacli  of  contract  between 
king  and  people,  was  probably  apprehended  by  few,  if  any  of 
the  actors  themselves. 

The  Social  Compact  is  a  fiction, — convenient  as  other  legal 
fictions  may  be,  for  certain  purposes,  as  a  form  of  representa- 
tion ;  leading,  however,  when  taken  for  anything  else  than  a 
fiction,  to  false  and  mischievous  consequences.  "When  we  in- 
terpret it,  with  Burke,  as  a  mode  of  saying  that  every  rational 
will  is  presupposed  to  coincide  with  the  right  order  of  things ; 
or,  with  Blackstone,  as  a  way  of  asserting  that  reciprocal 
duties  are  laid  upon  rulers  and-  the  governed,  it  conveys  a 
truth.  "When  we  take  another  step,  and  affirm  that  no  govern- 
ment which  was  not  established  by  general  or  unanimous  con- 
sent, can  claim  allegiance,  and  further  maintain  that  the 
assent  of  every  generation,  nay,  of  every  individual,  is  the  con- 
dition of  his  obligation  to  obedience,  we  introduce  a  political 
heresy,  the  influence  of  which  is  very  likely  to  be  disastrous. 
The  true  view  to  take  is,  that  the  existing  form  of  the  state, 
regarded  as  a  fact,  may,  or  may  not,  be  due  to  an  express 
agreement  at  some  former  epoch.  But  the  obligation  of  the 
individual  to  obedience  does  not  depend  on  his  having  had  a 
share  in  forming  the  state,  or  on  his  having  a  share  at  present 
in  the  management  of  it.  This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  to 
approve  the  denial  of  political  power  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  exercising  it.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  cases  where  the 
withholding  of  all  share  in  the  government  from  those  who 
can  safely  be  trusted  with  political  power,  is  both  arbitrary  and 
inexpedient.  What  form  of  government  is  best,  can  only  be 
decided  by  reference  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  par- 
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ticular  nation.  We  are  speaking  now  only  of  what  the  indi- 
vidual may  demand,  as  a  condition  of  his  obeying  "  the  pow- 
era  that  be."  For  one  born  under  a  particular  system,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  that  the  established  system  secures  the 
great  ends  of  government,  and  lays  upon  him  no  command  in- 
consistent with  his  duty  to  God.  Yet,  in  supposable  cases, 
even  the  withholding  of  political  rights  may  be  so  flagrant  an 
evil  as  to  warrant  resistance.  We  require  some  guaranty  that 
Natural  Kights  shall  not  be  violated.  Such  a  guaranty  may 
be  afforded  by  the  actual  possession  of  a  share  of  political 
power,  especially  when  the  individual  is  one  of  a  class — the 
wealthy  class  for  example — who  are  thus  enabled,  by  uniting 
their  political  strength,  peacefully  to  counteract  threatened  in- 
justice. But  when  Political  Rights  are  claimed  as  a  guaranty 
for  the  secure  possession  of  Natural  Rights,  the  claim  is  equiv- 
alent simply  to  a  demand  for  a  government  that  shall  defend 
the  latter.  Political  Rights  are  thus  claimed  only  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  two  categories  of  Rights  are  properly  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  fallacy  of  merging  Political  under  Natural  Rights,  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  this  country,  in  connection  with 
expressions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  right  to  vote  is 
tacitly  put  in  the  same  category  with  the  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  limiting 
of  the  privilege  of  voting  to  the  male  members  of  society, 
with  the  further  condition  that  they  shall  have  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  yeare,  would  be  a  flagrant  piece  of  injustice, 
provided  voting  were  a  natural,  inborn,  universal  right.  The 
extent  to  which  this  fallacy  prevails  and  the  confusion  it  in- 
duces, are  capable  of  easy  demonstration.  There  is  one  State, 
indeed,  ^bere  the  distinction  of  which  we  are  reminding  our 
readers  is  definitely  apprehended.  In  Rhode  Island,  the 
question  whether  the  right  to  vote  belongs  as  an  original  right 
to  every  adult  male  citizen,  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the 
Dorr  rebellion,  and  the  insurgents  who  renounced  their  alle- 
giance on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  were 
effectually  put  down.     That  movement    never   could  have 
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acquired  the  strengtli  it  had  or  the  sympathy  it  won,  had  the 
distinction  between  Natural  and  Political  Riglits  been  clear  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  people.  The  confusion  of  mind  of  the 
Khode  Island  insurgents,  in  reference  to  the  point  in  question, 
is  shown  in  their  exclusion  of  minors  from  the  privilege  of 
casting  a  vote  upon  their  revolutionary  measure.  Professing 
to  act  upon  no  authority  but  the  rights  of  Nature,  they  set  up 
an  arbitrary  provision  of  positive  law,  permitting  none  but 
males  who  had  reached  a  given  age  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
establishment  of  their  new  government.  Recent  discussions 
upon  the  subject  of  Woman's  Rights  are  embarrassed,  and  the 
agitators  even  brought  into  contempt,  by  their  failure  to  re- 
cognize this  distinction.  Wliether  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits 
of  society  is  enjoyed  by  women,  in  respect,  for  example,  to  the 
opportunity  given  them  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
and  to  the  privilege  of  inlieriting  and  managing  property,  is 
one  question,  and  a  question  that  deserves  consideration. 
Whether  women  should  be  eligible  to  civil  office  and  be  em- 
powered to  vote  in  elections,  is  anotlier  question,  and  one  to  be 
quickly  answered  in  the  negative  by  almost  all  considerate 
people.  By  putting  both  these  questions  indiscriminately 
under  the  head  of  "  Woman's  Rights,"  the  cause  of  reasonable 
reform  is  hindered.  Still  more  dangerous  is  an  alleged  right  of 
self  government,  which  is  loosely  defined  to  be  sure,  but  which 
is  held  to  warrant  revolution  whenever  the  people,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  choose  to  make  one.  A  prominent  Journal,  not  to 
mention  other  leaders  of  public  opinion,  when  the  Gulf  States 
undertook  to  break  away  from  the  Union,  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  by  the  American  principle  of  self-government,  they  had  a 
right  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  No  authority,  however,  can 
be  quoted  to  establish  this  monstrous  doctrine.  As  if  revolu- 
tion had  ever  been  legalized  in  this  country!  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  affords  no  support  to  this  dogma.  We  read 
there  that  ^^  whenever  any  form  of  government  hecomea  de- 
structive of  these  endsy^^  (the  preservation  of  Natural  Rights), 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it" — not  a  legal 
right  of  course,  but  a  moral  right,  resting  upon  necessity ; 
and,  again,  we  read  that  "  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
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usurpations^  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object^  evinces  a 
design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism^  it  is  their 
right,  it  18  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security."  If  this  neces- 
sity is  falsely  asserted  to  exist,  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government  is  a  causeless  and  unjustifiable  insurrec- 
tion, to  be  put  down,  if  possible,  by  the  established  authority. 
There  is  no  legal  right  of  revolution ;  the  phrase  involves  a 
contradiction  in  terras ;  and  no  moral  right  of  revolution  is 
claimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  save  in  the  case 
of  real  (not  pretended,  or  imaginary)  grievances  which  had 
become  intolerable.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  the  rights  of  a 
majority,  is  closely  connected  with  the  fallacy  we  are  consider- 
ing. The  verdict  of  the  majority  is  final  in  tliose  cases  where 
the  constitution,  or  fundamental  law,  has  made  it  so;  and 
hence  the  outcry  of  the  Secession  leaders  on  this  subject  is 
groundless.  But  it  is  not  a  self-evident  truth  tliat  the  majority 
have  a  right  to  frame  the  government  of  a  country  to  suit 
themselves ;  nor,  under  any  system  of  government,  save  the 
wildest  democracy,  has  a  bare  majority  the  right  to  alter  the 
Constitution.  In  this  country,  a  mere  majority  has  no  more 
right  to  strike  out  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  than  a 
minority  has.  The  frame-work  of  society  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  majority  "  reckoned  by 
the  head."  The  majority  may  (or  may  not)  have  the  power^ 
but  they  have  not,  either  by  written  law  or  the  law  of  nature, 
the  right.  For  so  deep  a  change,  a  broader  concurrence  is 
necessary.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  the  people  may  change 
their  government,  the  question  immediately  arises,  who  are  the 
people  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  provision  authorizing  a 
change.  There  we  learn  that  the  people,  so  far  as  this  power 
is  concerned,  are  not  a  bare  majority.  '*  We  are  so  little 
affected,"  says  Burke,  '*  by  things  which  are  habitual  that  we 
consider  this  idea  of  the  decision  of  a  majority  as  if  it  were  a 
law  of  our  original  nature ;  but  such  constructive  whole,  re- 
siding in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of 
positive  law,  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  princi- 
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pies  of  artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  society,  nature 
knows  nothing  of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged  accord- 
ing to  civil  order,  otherwise  than  by  very  long  training,  brought 
at  all  to  submit  to  it."  In  the  following  passage,  he  explodes 
the  notion  that  revolution  is  optional  with  the  majority  : 

"  The  Constitation  of  a  country,  being  once  settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or 
expressed,  there  is  no  power  existing  of  force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of 
the  covenant,  or  the  consent  of  all  the  parties.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a  contract. 
And  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  whatever  their  infamous  flatterers  may 
teach  in  order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any  more  than  they 
can  alter  the  physical  essence  of  things.  The  people  are  not  to  be  taught  to 
think  lightly  of  their  engagements  to  their  governors ;  else  they  teach  governors 
to  think  lightly  of  their  engagements  towards  them.  In  that  kind  of  game,  in 
the  end  the  people  are  sure  to  be  losers.  To  flatter  them  into  a  contempt  of 
faith,  truth,  and  justice,  is  to  ruin  them ;  for  in  these  virtues  consists  their  whole 
safety.  To  flatter  any  man,  or  any  part  of  mankind,  in  any  description,  by 
asserting,  that  in  engagements  he  or  they  are  free,  whilst  any  other  human  crea- 
ture is  bound,  is  ultimately  to  vest  the  rule  of  morality  in  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  rigidly  submitted  to  it ;  to  subject  the  sovereign  reason  of  the 
world  to  the  caprices  of  weak  and  giddy  men."* 

•  The  two  chapters,  in  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  majority  principle  in  our  political  system,  like  every  part  of  that 
masterly  work,  deserve  to  be  studied. 

Upon  the  justice  and  the  means  of  giving  representation  to  minorities,  there  are 
valuable  and  ingenious  suggestions  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  work  upon  Repre- 
sentative Government.  This  able  writer  would  have  done  better,  as  we  humbly 
conceive,  had  he  more  explicitly  recognized  the  distinction  we  are  considering. 
An  advocate  of  extended  suffrage — so  extended  as  to  include  women  among  the 
voters — he  appears  to  put  the  claim  to  vote  on  the  ground  of  natural  justice. 
Every  individual,  who  is  not  absolutely  under  tutelage,  he  says,  has  the  right  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  affairs  which  concern  himself.  He  qualifies 
the  proposition,  however,  very  essentially,  in  the  first  place,  by  excepting  the 
cases  where  the  evil  resulting  is  greater  than  the  good  gained — a  very  broad  ex- 
ception ;  secondly,  by  applying  his  proposition  only  to  the  ideal  state,  and  not  to 
all  states  actually  existing,  where  he  allows  other  systems  of  government  may 
be  necessary ;  thirdly,  by  still  further  requiring  that  the  voter  shall  understand 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  while  he  admits  that  the  principle  which  justifies 
this  requirement  would  warrant  the  demand  of  a  higher  degree  of  education, 
were  it  possible  to  apply  practically  a  criterion  to  test  its  presence  or  absence ; 
fourthly,  by  holding  that  none  should  be  permitted  t.o  vote  for  the  assembly 
which  appropriates  taxes,  save  those  wlio  pay  taxes ;  and  fifthly,  by  the  theory 
that  suffrage  should  be  graduated  to  the  varying  intelligence  of  individuals  or 
classes,  in  such  a  way  that  a  plurality  of  votes,  greater  or  less,  shoulcj  be  allowed 
to  those  most  qualified  to  judge  upon  public  measures.    These  qualifications 
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The  frequent  ignoring  of  the  distinction  between  Natural 
and  Political  Rights,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Ee- 
form,  has,  in  our  judgment,  been  productive  of  evil.  The 
Negroes,  as  men,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  are  endowed 
with  every  Natural  Right  that  belongs  to  the  Whites.  It  is  a 
wrong  to  deprive  them  of  liberty.  "  They  have  a  right"  (to 
use  again  the  language  of  Burke)  "to  justice."  "They  have 
a  right  to  the  fruitff  of  their  industry,  and  to  the  means  of 
making  that  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a  right  to  the 
acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  and  im- 
provement of  their  offspring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to 
consolation  in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do, 
without  trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  him- 
self ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society, 
with  all  its  combinations  of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his 
favor."  In  this  partnership,  as  Burke  further  adds,  all  men 
have  equal  rights.  In  respect  to  these  natural  rights,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  all 
men,  whatever  their  color  or  physical  conformation,  are  created 
equal.  Society  is  guilty  of  injustice,  when  it  infringes  upon 
these  natural  rights.  But  all  men  are  not  equally  entitled  to 
political  rights.  The  Negroes  in  our  Southern  States  have  no 
just  claim  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  state,  until 
they  are  qualified  to  rule  with  wisdom.  To  vote  is  to  rule. 
Slavery  can  be  abolished,  and  yet  the  right  of  suffrage  be  with- 
held, or  granted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  community,  as  a  free 
reward  of  industry  and  intelligence.  We  believe  that  the 
want  of  discrimination  upon  this  point,  both  among  Aboli- 
tionists at  the  North  and  Slaveholders  at  the  South,  has  occa- 
sioned a  wide-spread  misunderstanding.  The  former  have 
sometimes  contended,  or  been  supposed  to  contend,  for  more 
than. can  be  reasonably  demanded  of,  or  wisely  granted  by,  the 
masters ;  while  these,  in  turn,  hearing  of  Negro  equality,  have 


effectualjy  remoTe  the  suffrage  from  the  category  of  oataral,  unalienable  rights 
which  it  is  a  prime  function  of  government  to  conserve.  There  may  be  injustice 
in  withholding  the  suffrage ;  but  this  can  be  determined  only  by  a  consideration 
of  circumstances, — the  character  of  the  .country,  the  capacity  of  the  individual, 
etc.    Natural  Rights  are  ra^ed  above  these  contingencies. 
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understood  the  phrase  to  include  an  equal  participation,  on  the 
part  of  the  blacks,  in  political  power. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  we  have  no  design  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  universal  suffrage. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it,  which  are 
founded  on  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  to  educate 
the  mass  of  the  people,  to  inspire  them  with  self-respect,  and 
to  make  them  content  with  the  laws  which  they  have  a  hand 
in  making.  These  arguments  are  not  without  their  force. 
Whether  or  not  they  be  conclusive,  as  regards  this  country, 
(for  they  are  plainly  inapplicable  to  many  countries  in  the 
world),  it  is  a  fact  that  the  party  which  espoused  the  more 
Democratic  theory,  has  carried  the  day.  The  experiment, 
however,  has  not  been  tried  out.  The  use  that  is  made  of  the 
suffrage  by  the  hordes  of  Irish  emigrants,  is  not  adapted  to 
excite  a  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  act  which  put  this  mighty 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  ignorant  foreigners 
just  landed  on  our  shores.  It  is  yet  to  be  proved  whether 
great  cities  can  be  governed,  order,  and  the  security  of 
property  being  maintained,  under  the  present  system  which 
opens  so  inviting  a  field  to  unprincipled  demagogues.  The 
primary  end  to  be  secured  is  the  stability  of  government  and 
the  administering  of  equal  justice,  together  with  the  impartial 
distribution  of  whatever  other  benefits  the  State,  in  God's 
great  economy,  was  appointed  to  procure.  For  ourselves,  we 
look  with  increasing  apprehension- upon  the  Democratic  ten- 
dency in  American  politics.  The  founders  of  our  national 
government  well  understood  the  distinction  which  we  have 
just  been  considering.  They  were  no  disciples  of  the  French 
philosophy,  but  lovers  of  the  old,  Anglican  freedom.  They 
established  not  a  Democracy,  but  a  Representative  system 
upon  a  Constitutional  basis,  in  which  the  different  functions  of 
government  are  carefully  separated,,  each  department  kept  in 
place,  and  the  people  also  restrained,  by  an  arrangement  of 
checks  and  balances.  In  the  working  of  the  system,  their 
expectations  have  been,  in  some  respects,  disappointed.  Thus, 
the  electoral  system  for  the  choice  of  President,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  mere  form,  although  the  iniention  was  that  the 
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colleges  of  Electors  should  exercise  their  discretion  in  selecting 
the  Chief  Magistrate.  A  more  alarming  innovation  is  the 
system  of  electing  judges  by  popular  vote.  Tliis  change  has 
its  origin,  partly  at  least,  in  the  influence  of  the  Democratic 
theory,  confounding  Natural  with  Political  Rights.  "  We  have 
a  right  to  a  judge  of  our  own  choosing,"  is  the  substance  of 
the  claim;  "if  we  have  an  inalienable  right  to  choose  our 
governors  and  legislators,  why  not,  also,  our  judges?"  And 
admitting  the  premise,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion. 
But  will  not  the  abuse  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  scenes  of 
riot  and  disorder  in  large  cities,  together  with  the  prostitution 
of  the  bench,  which  has  been  already  witnessed,  provoke  a  con- 
servative reaction,  and  corresponding  changes  in  our  political 
system?  We  venture  not  to  prophesy;  but  this  we  affirm, 
that  if  the  Democratic  system  fails  to  secure  the  ends  of 
society,  if  it  do  not  work  wellj  there  are  no  rights  of  man  to 
be  pleaded  in  support  of  it. 
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Article  H.— THE  KURDISH  TRIBES  OF  WESTERN 

ASIA. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  country 
a  people  inhabit  is  of  essential  service  in  studying  their  char- 
acter and  history.  Having  painted  before  us  the  home  scenery, 
in  its  detail  of  river,  valley,  plain,  hill,  and  mountain,  we  feel  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  type  of  life  and  character  exhibited. 
It  was  a  remark  of  Burke,  that  geography  was  an  earthly  sub- 
ject, but  a  divine  study ;  and  how  much  more  the  latter,  when 
life-history  vitalizes  surface  description.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  we  survey  an  interesting'region :  we  ask  what  life  vitalizes 
it,  or  has  vitalized  it  in  the  past.  Who  are  the  dwellers  of  these 
plains,  valleys,  high  mountains,  dark  retreats,  deep  and  beauti- 
ful glens  ?  The  strange  people  that  find  here  a  home — who 
are  they  ?  what  their  history,  character,  and  mode  of  life  ? 

In  describing  that  region  of  the  East  which  is  properly  the 
home  of  the  Kurd,  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  draw  only  a  few 
outlines,  a  mere  imperfect  sketch,  yet  we  may  hope  to  present 
some  of  its  more  remarkable  features. 

A  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  physical  geography  of  Kur- 
distan can  perhaps  be  formed,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  region  of 
lofty  terraces,  separated  by  deep  valleys,  and  forming  an  irreg- 
ular series  of  moimtain  elevations,  leading  up  from  the  low 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  to  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran  and  ancient  Armenia.  These  ranges  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains in  many  places  assume  the  majestic  and  imposing  char- 
acter of  Alpine  scenery,  and  yet  there  is  a  difference.  In  the 
Alps  there  seems  not  so  much  of  mystery.  On  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Lucerne,  in  approaching  St.  Qothard,  or  at  the  foot  of 
Spliigen,  one  is  indeed  awed,  and  the  feeling  at  times  is 
almost  overpowering;  yet  the  surprises  are  not  frequent, 
startling,  and  varied ;  but  in  Asia,  in  the  central  region  of 
Kurdistan,  the  mountains  are  full  of  defiles,  inaccessible  re- 
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treats,  shadowy  depths,  where  are  concealed  the  rarest  combi- 
nations of  scenery,  both  magnificent  and  lovely. 

A  residence  in  the  country  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discover 
these  charming  situations,  by  leisurely  exploration,  and  by 
frequent  excursions  wherever  a  winding  path  or  almost  inac- 
cessible way  may  conduct.  It  may  often  be  the  case,  that 
when  one  imagines  he  has  discovered  all  the  defiles  of  a  wild 
gorge,  he  will  suddenly  be  surprised  by  another  more  hidden 
and  more  wonderful  still.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  deep  ravine,  where  there  seems  only  a  perpendic- 
ular towering  cliff  many  hundred  feet  high,  a  sudden  turn  will 
lead  down  a  rocky  steep  of  winding  steps  into  one  of  the  sweet- 
est valleys  possible,  all  green  with  soft  grass  and  made  musical 
by  a  clear  sparkling  stream  running  through  it ; — this  narrow 
vale  opening  in  the  distance  to  the  warm  sunlight  coming 
down  upon  a  luxuriant  little  plain,  walled  up  on  every  side 
with  perpendicular  rock.  Sometimes,  a  steep  and  dangerous 
ascent  leads  along  the  almost  overhanging  side  of  some  frown- 
ing, rocky  eminence,  by  a  narrow  path,  a  few  inches  in  width, 
where,  if  there  should  be  the  least  misstep  of  the  horse  or 
mule,  the  traveler  might  be  precipitated  into  the  dark  gorge, 
a  thousand  feet  in  depth  ;  thus  ascending,  he  may  suddenly  turn 
the  point  of  the  jutting  edge,  and  reach  unexpectedly  an  ex- 
tended area  on  which  flocks  of  sheep  or  goats  are  quietly  feed- 
ing. Or,  again,  following  the  rocky  cliannel  of  some  roaring 
mountain-stream,  he  may  come  gradually  to  a  narrow  defile,  into 
which  he  almost  fears  to  enter ;  for,  in  the  craggy  sides  of  the 
mountain  that  here  shuts  down  upon  him,  there  are  dark  open- 
ings, some  of  them  many  hundred  feet  above,  homes  of  rob- 
bers ;  he  wonders  how  they  climb  up  to  those  dark  hiding 
places ;  and  his  fears  suggest  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  secret 
way  leading  down  into  some  hidden  recess  in  the  path  before 
him.  He  is  aware,  it  may  be,  that  they  have  long  been 
watching  him  from  those  retreats,  as  he  has  slowly  approached ; 
he  has  seen  them,  moving  cautiously  at  the  openings,  as 
though  preparing  to  receive  him. 

There  are  in  this  region  many  mountain  fastnesses,  places 
fortified,  perhaps,  three  thousand  years  ago,  high  up  in   the 
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elevated  ranges,  where  the  mountain  tribes  dwell  securely, 
acknowledging  no  allegiance  to  any  king  or  Sultan.  No  Turk 
would  ever  dare  venture  into  these  wild  retreats. 

But  who  are  the  people  of  these  interesting  though  myste- 
rious mountain  regions  ?  Have  they  a  history  ?  to  what  nations 
are  they  allied  ?  what  is  their  language,  what  their  character, 
religion,  customs,  and  forms  of  life? 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  of  some  years  dura- 
tion would  lead  us  to  say,  that  we  know  of  scarcely  any  people 
or  tribe  more  interesting  to  the  historian  of  our  race  than  the 
Kurds.  "  There  they  have  remained  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, an  unchanged  and  unrecorded  race,  for  certainly  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  They  have  preserved,  during  all 
this  time,  their  language,  their  laws,  customs,  habits,  and  inde- 
pendence. From  their  heights  they  have  witnessed  the  plains 
below  successively  occupied  and  forsaken  by  nations  from 
every  quarter  of  the  compass.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Arab,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Tatar,  and  Turk,  have  all 
set  up  their  habitations  in  these  vales  and  have  passed  forever; 
the  Turk  only  lingers.  It  has  been  no  home  or  resting-place 
for  any  of  these  races.  But  the  Kurd  looks  back  on  an  un- 
broken descent  through  a  hundred  or  more  generations.  From 
father  to  son  the  mountain  heritage  has  been  handed  down 
without  a  breach." 

The  Kurds  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  about  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  as  inhabiting  these  same  mountains,  mani- 
festing the  same  characteristics,  and  leading  the  same  kind  of 
life,  as  at  the  present  day.  In  the  celebrated  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  they  gave  him  much  annoyance.  At 
his  first  entrance  into  their  villages,  dispersed  as  they  were 
in  the  valleys  and  recesses  of  the  mountains,  they  fled  with 
their  wives  and  children  into  their  piore  hidden  retreats  and 
fastnesses ;  but  the  Greek  army  being  compelled  to  supply 
itself  from  their  stores  of  provisions,  they  rallied  and  greatly 
harrassed  it  at  the  difficult  passes,  rolling  down  stones  of  enor- 
mous size,  discharging  their  arrows,  and  making  use  of  their 
slings.  It  is  said  that  they  were  very  skillful  archers,  their 
bows  being  nearly  three  cubits  in  length,  and  their  arrows  more 
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than  two.  In  discharging  these  arrows,  they  drew  the  string 
by  pressing  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  with  the  left  foot- 
And  with  such  force  were  the  missiles  sent  that  they  pierced 
through  the  Grecian  shields  and  corslets,  wounding  and  killing 
many  of  the  men.  It  is  also  said  that  Xenophon  found  fine 
horses  among  them,  an  abundance  of  provisions,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  wine,  kept  in  plastered  cisterns. 

These  same  Carduchi  or  Kurds  gave  similar  annoyance  to 
the  Eoman  generals,  Crassus  and  Mark  Antony,  and  to  the 
latter  in  such  a  degree  that,  envying  the  more  successful  re- 
treat of  Xenophon,  he  frequently  cried  out:  "O  the  ten 
thousand  1  the  ten  thousand  !" 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nations 
with  which  the  Kurds  have  affinity  or  relation.     Golius  re- 
gards them  as  the  original  Chaldees,  and  several  distinguished 
Orientalists  in  Europe  have  recently  advanced  the  same  opinion. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon  were  originally 
a  colony  of  Kurds,  brought  from  the  Kurdish  mountains  by  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  settled  in  Babylonia,  of  which  they  made 
themselves  the  masters,  founding  the  dynasty   which  ruled 
for  some  time  over  Upper  Asia.     This  policy  of  transporting 
tribes  and  peoples  from  one  region  to  another  extensively  pre- 
vailed with  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  as  we  know  that  Esar- 
haddon  brought  the  Cutlieans,  probably  from  Media,  which  he 
had  subdued,  to  inhabit  the  Samaritan  country ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  introduction  into  Babylonia  and  Meso- 
potamia of  a  Kurdish  colony,  which  became  powerful  and  sub- 
dued its  conquerors,  would  explain  a  fact  which  has  much  puz- 
zled ethnographers— namely,  the  existence  of  a  new  people  in 
Babylonia,  having  a  diffi^ient  language  from  the  old  Assyrian 
(or  Araraean).     Peter  Lerch,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  Kurds, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1857,  says:  ''investigations  re- 
specting the  Kurdish  people  become  not  a  little  important  for 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  studies,  if  the  connection,  affirmed  by 
various  scholars  to  exist  between  the  Kurds  and  the  conquering 
warriors  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  historically  established,  and  if, 
as  is  supposed,  both  the  Assyrian  dynasties  and  their  suc- 
cessors were   of  Kurdish  origin."     Kunik,   member  of  the 
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Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  says :  "  Les 
tribus  des  Gourdes  iraniens  peuvent  6galement  donner  matiere 
a  des  recherclies  tres  int6ressantes,  qui  serviraientijeter  quel- 
que  lumiere  sur  I'histoire  de  I'Assyrie,  de  la  Babylonie,  et  de 
r  Asie  Mineure."  This  opinion,  that  the  Kurds  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  old  Chaldeans,  seems  to  be  regard- 
ed with  favor  also,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Lerch,  by 
B.  von  Dorn  and  others,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mannert  (v.  2,  p.  63)  says :  "  the  great  mass  of  the  Kurds 
are  descended  from  the  Modes,  though  some  are  the  successors 
of  the  Mantieni,  Kadusii,  and  Kassaei  or  Saca3."  Armenian 
writers  invariably  speak  of  them  as  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Medes,  and  regard  those  found  in  Armenia  as  having 
been  introduced  into  the  country,  some  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  others  more  recently.  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
when  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes  invaded  Media  and  sub- 
dued Astyages,  it  is  said  that  a  large  number  of  captives  were 
brought  into  the  country,  and  colonized  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes.  From  these  captives  various  tribes,  now  occupying 
what  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  are  said  to  have 
descended.  At  other  times,  and  from  other  causes,  the  Medes 
have  come  into  Armenia  even  down  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Chamich,  the  Armenian  historian,  says  that,  about  1375, 
"  Armenia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Medes,  who  were 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Kurds  or  Keurds.  These  became 
numerous,  swelled  by  hordes  of  Scythians  and  Turks,  who 
mingled  with  the  Medes,  forming  one  nation  with  them." 
From  extensive  observation  and  inquiry,  we  also  find  it  to  be  the 
universal  opinion  among  the  Armenians  at  the  present  day, 
that  they  are  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Medes.  The  country  of 
Kurdistan,  on  account  of  its  Kurdish  population,  is  by  Arme- 
nian historians  frequently  called  Gordjaikh,  or  Kortaikh, 
i.  e.  Kurdish  Armenia.  It  is  said  that  the  Kurds,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  pretend  to  be  the  issue  of  the  Moguls, 
but  this  cannot  be  true  of  the  genuine  Kurds :  the  size  and 
beauty  of  their  eyes,  their  aquiline  nose,  their  fairness  of 
complexion,  height  of  form,  and  language,  all  contradict  this. 
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There  are  also  many  Kurds  who,  from  their  traditions  and 
characteristics,  are  thought  to  be  of  Parthian  origin. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  elements  of  other  nations  have 
been  more  or  less  introduced  among  the  Kurds,  yet  we  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  principally  the  existing  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Modes. 

Many  interesting  notices  of  this  people  are  to  be  found  in 
history  under  another  name.  The  ancient  Mardi  are  supposed 
to  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Kurds,  if  not  the 
same  people.  Hammer  has  evidently  spoken  of  the  latter 
under  the  former  name,  regarding  them  as  one  and  the  same. 
He  also  thus  speaks  of  the  Kurds :  "  Among  the  various  tribes, 
the  one  most  worthy  of  attention  is  that  of  the  Yezidis,  who, 
it  appears,  descended  from  the  Mardi." 

The  Merouanides,  who  ruled  over  the  sovereignty  of  Diar- 
bekir,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Van,  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  were  of  Kurdish  origin. 
When  the  Seljuk  Turks  took  possession  of  Armenia  in  the 
eleventh  century,  they  gave  the  government  of  it  to  some 
Turkish  and  Kurdish  Emirs.  These  rulers  are  frequently 
noticed  in  Armenian  history. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Ayoubites  of  Mesopotamia,  from  A.  D. 
1185  to  1259,  was  also  Kurdish. 

The  renowned  Salah-ud-deen  or  Saladin,  was  a  Kurd.  Hav- 
ing acquired  great  power  as  ruler  in  Egypt,  he  extended  his 
conquests  over  Arabia,  and  even  a  large  part  of  Armenia. 
There  are  still  many  mementos  of  this  remarkable  man  point- 
ed out  at  Cairo,  among  which  is  a  well,  said  to  have  been  exca- 
vated by  him.  It  is  described  as  having  been  cut  through  a 
solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet, 
the  upper  part  being  an  oblong  pit  of  twentyfour  feet  by 
eighteen,  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet,  and 
the  lower  part  fifteen  by  nine,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  champions 
with  whom  the  Crusaders  had  to  contend.  With  his  army  of 
eighty  thousand,  he  overcame  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  battle  of  Tiberias,  taking  him  prisoner,  slaughtering  his 
twelve  hundred  knights,  and  his  army  of  twenty  thousand. 

VOL.  xxni.  3 
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Saladin,  as  a  ruler  of  his  own  people,  was  mild  and  equitable, 
and  his  conduct  was  often  magnanimous  and  generous  toward 
his  enemies.  As  it  has  been  said,  "  he  is  perhaps  the  brightest 
example  of  an  Asiatic  hero  in  history,  and  his  virtues,  like  the 
dark  traits  which  obscured  them,  exhibit  the  genuine  linea- 
ments of  his  clime  and  race." 

At  the  present  time  there  are  princes  in  the  extensive  coun- 
try of  Ardilan,  south  of  Oroomiah,  maintaining  almost  regal 
state,  who  boast  their  descent  from  the  celebrated  Saladin. 
This  province  has  continued  in  the  same  noble  family  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years.  The  patriarchal  character  of  their 
rule,  and  the  cheerful  obedience  of  their  subjects,  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  plains  of  Persia 
envy  the  lot  of  those  of  the  rugged  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 

The  Kurds,  in  past  times,  have  frequently  had  connections 
with  Persian,  Turkish,  Arab,  and  Armenian  rulers.  Behram, 
the  Persian  king  between  Harmouz  and  Chosroes,  was  a  Kurd. 
Fatakh  Ali-Shah,  the  reigning  monarch  in  Chardin's  time,  was 
of  Kurdish  origin.  The  celebrated  Mortaza  Pasha  of  Baby- 
lon, who  sought  in  1661  to  overtlirow  Sultan  Mahmoud  IV., 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Kurdish  prince,  and  received,  as  a 
dowry,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  of  the  mountains,  and  in  this 
fort  he  took  refuge  when  opposed  by  the  armies  of  the  Sultan. 

Although  the  historical  relation  between  the  Kurdish  and 
other  Iranian  dialects  has  not  as  yet  been  successfully  traced 
out,  yet,  from  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  Oriental 
scholars  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  work  may  yet  be  accomplished.  Something  has  already 
been  done  toward  it.  The  work  published  by  Lerch  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1857  and  1858,  entitled  "Forschnngen  liber  die 
Kurden  und  die  Iranischen  Nordchaldaer,"  indicates  a  growing 
interest  in  this  subject. 

It  is  said  by  Prichard  that  the  language  of  the  Kurds,  both 
in  respect  to  its  grammatical  structure  and  its  constituent 
vocabulary,  is  allied  to  the  Persian  family  of  languages,  having 
a  near  affinity  to  the  modern  Persian,  though  more  corrupted 
and  less  cultivated  and  developed;  and  this  because  it  has 
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never  been  a  written  language,  but  only  used  for  popular  and 
oral  communication. 

"With  reference  to  the  affinity  of  the  Kurdish  and  Persian, 
Peter  Lerch  says:  "The  diflFerences  of  the  Kurdish  from 
the  Persian  took  root,  in  great  part,  in  the  very  early  separa- 
tion of  the  Kurds  from  the  Iranian  main  trunk."  Hornle 
says,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  is  indispensable  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Kurdish  language.  Rodiger,  how- 
ever, remarks  that  Garzoni  has  done  well  in  having  no  regard 
to  the  Persian,  since  this  would  have  obscured  that  experi- 
mental and  impartial  view  he  took  of  the  material  of  the 
language.  He  who  enters  upon  the  study  of  the  Kurdish  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Persian  overcomes,  it  is  true,  the  first 
difficulties,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  runs  the  risk  of  disturb- 
ing his  objective  stand-point,  since  the  comprehension  of  a 
language  depends  upon  philological  accuracy ;  in  this  case,  he 
would  not  be  at  pains  to  expound  or  explain  the  language  out 
of  itself.  Cognate  and  other  similar  languages,  out  of  which 
much  can  be  borrowed,  should  be  used  only  as  secondary  helps. 

Michaelis,  after  having  given  the  Kurdish  language  much 
attention,  draws  the  following  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
Kurds  themselves,  that  "  they  belong  to  the  great  Medo-Per- 
sian  family,  and  if  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Chal- 
deans, who  formerly  inhabited  these  mountains,  they  are  also 
related  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  ai*e  altogether  a  differ- 
ent people,  in  language  and  descent,  from  the  Assyrians.  Syri- 
ans, and  Babylonians."  The  Kurdish  language,  therefore, 
confirms  the  tradition  of  Oriental  liistorians  upon  the  affinity 
of  these  races.  It  is  also  said  that  many  explanations  of  the 
Zend  writings  may  be  met  with  in  the  Kurdish.  According 
to  all  accounts  of  scholars  and  travelers,  the  Kurdish  language 
is  split  up,  as  few  others  are,  into  a  multitude  of  dialects,  yet 
many  of  these  are  not  essentially  different,  the  people  of  dif 
ferent  provinces  being  able  to  understand  one  another. 

In  the  study  of  the  Iranian  antiquities,  which  at  present  is 
employing  the  various  energies  of  many  European  scholars,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Kurdish  language 
and  people  will  be  regarded  as  of  essential  importance. 
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Neither  Arabic  nor  Turkish  words,  nor  grammatical  forms, 
constitnte  any  part  of  the  real  Kurdish.  Many  words  from 
these  languages,  as  well  as  from  the  Syriac,  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  they  are  all  foreign. 

The  Kurds,  scattered  through  the  East,  numbering  at  the 
present  time  perhaps  one  million  and  a  half,  or  two  millions, 
are  divided  into  various  tribes,  some  of  which  acknowledge  no 
allegiance  to  the  Turkish  or  Persian  governments.  They  are 
generally  warlike,  and  many  tribes  are  addicted  to  pillage  and 
robbery.  They  are  especially  hostile  to  the  Turks,  and  this  in 
consequence  of  the  oppressive  and  cruel  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  them.  In  many  instances  they  have  desired  to 
abandon  their  mountain  life  and  settle  upon  the  plains,  giving 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  trade  ;  but  the  extortions  of  the 
government  upon  such  villagers  have  been  so  unjust,  and  such 
atrocities  have  been  committed  upon  them,  that  they  have  gen- 
erally been  driven  back  again  into  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
These  extortions  provoke  attacks  upon  the  Turkish  caravans 
as  they  pass  through  the  mountains ;  they  are  often  plundered 
and  the  Turks  massacred.  Then  the  irritated  government  will 
send  a  strong  force  into  some  of  the  Kurdish  villages  that  are 
perhaps  innocent,  the  Turkish  soldiers  committing  every  kind 
of  atrocity,  burning  the  village,  and  putting  all  to  the  sword, 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  such  a  policy  which  has 
placed  the  Kurd  in  a  fixed  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Turk, 
and  has  produced  the  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  he  may 
rightfully  plunder  and  oppose  the  government. 

The  life  of  a  Kurdish  chief  is  therefore  usually  full  of 
adventure,  excitement,  and  peril.  He  is  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
or  army,  which  assembles,  as  by  enchantment,  at  his  least  sig- 
nal, and  which  disappears  as  suddenly  after  a  successful  attack. 
He  has,  as  a  body-guard,  a  few  daring  warriors  who  never 
leave  his  side.  With  these  he  fears  not  to  go  upon  the  high- 
ways in  quest  of  booty,  nor  to  enter  even  into  large  cities.  Fre- 
quently a  chief  with  his  imposing  body-guard  comes  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  where  are  present  the  governor,  it  may  be, 
the  judge,  counselor,  and  others  in  authority.  They  enter,  at 
such  times,  bold  and  fearless,  giving  the  usual  salutation,  then 
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Beat  themselves  upon  the  divan,  at  the  same  time  carelessly 
holding  their  weapons,  or  laying  them  down  by  their  side. 
Even  Turkish  officials  then  would  not  dare  treat  them  other- 
wise than  with  the  utmost  deference.  They  are  ever  well  in- 
formed upon  all  measures  of  the  government. 

These  chiefs  are  in  some  instances  so  powerful  that  the 
Turkish  government  pays  them  an  annual  sum  to  keep  them 
quiet ;  and  sometimes  provincial  governors  and  pashas  are  in 
league  with  them  in  their  depredations,  sharing  their  profits 
and  plunder.  The  more  powerful  of  these  predatory  chiefs  are 
seldom  brought  to  punishment.  Occasionally,  however,  one  is 
lured  into  a  snare  and  made  to  suffer.  Sometimes  he  is  invited 
to  an  entertainment  given  professedly  by  the  government  in 
his  honor,  when  poison  will  be  mixed  in  his  cup,  or  a  secret 
assassin  plunge  the  dagger  into  his  heart  while  seated  at  the 
table. 

The  residences  of  these  Kurdish  chiefs  are  strongly  fortified, 
or  in  almost  inaccessible  retreats,  built  of  stone  or  of  heavy 
timbers.  A  description  of  one,  in  which  the  writer  of  this 
Article  with  his  family  passed  a  night,  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia  Minor,  may  not  be  without  interest.  It  was  situated  in  a 
strong  defile  among  some  very  high  and  precipitous  mountain 
ranges,  and  was  a  large  edifice,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
wood.  Our  caravan  of  thirty  horses  and  mules,  heavily  laden, 
entered  through  a  large  door,  perhaps  ten  feet  square,  into  one 
of  the  lower  apartments.  Here  was  ample  room  for  unload- 
ing, with  space  for  boxes  and  merchandise.  There  were  also 
numerous  stables  adjacent,  into  which  our  horses  were  taken 
from  this  area.  We  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the 
upper  apartments.  The  one  allotted  us  was  perhaps  twenty-four 
feet  by  twenty,  with  divans  and  cushions  covered  with  silk,  sur- 
rounding three  sides,  and  the  centre  covered  with  a  very  rich 
Persian  or  Kurdish  carpet.  The  walls  were  white,  and  ceiled 
with  considerable  taste  and  ornament.  Here  the  chief,  with 
his  noble  warriors,  entertained  us,  making  numerous  and  intel- 
ligent inquiries  about  our  country,  people,  &c.  The  wife  of  the 
chief,  in  a  richly  embroidered  dress,  with  several  of  her  attend- 
ants, also  visited  us,  passing  some  hours  in  free  and  easy  con- 
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verse.  Her  manners  were  full  of  dignity,  grace,  and  ease. 
She  was  very  fair,  and  her  head-dress,  covered  with  ornaments 
and  embroidery,  gave  her  a  queenly  appearance.  Her  little 
girl  of  five  or  six  years,  for  whom  she  showed  much  affection, 
was  very  rosy  and  beautiful. 

On  retiring  for  the  night,  we  found  the  coverings  of  the 
beds  to  be  of  crimson  silk  and  satin ;  the  heavy  warm  com- 
forters were  covered  wuth  stuffs  of  richest  silk,  brought  from 
Damascus  or  Aleppo.  There  were  other  similar  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  numerous  household.  Around  this  large  building 
or  castle,  there  could  be  seen  huts  half  under  ground,  dispersed 
here  and  there,  in  various  nooks  and  wild  places  of  the  pass. 

The  chiefs  are  usually  elected,  but  chosen  in  the  same  family. 
Sometimes,  when  partially  subject  to  the  Turkish  government, 
the  tribes  propose  these  to  the  authorities,  and  they  are  recog- 
nized, and  receive  a  kind  of  investiture.  Frequently  an  elec- 
tion, as  it  stimulates  the  ambition  of  the  different  members  of 
the  same  family,  becomes  bloody  by  a  combat.  There  is, 
however,  usually  a  regular  form  of  succession,  the  office  de- 
scending, not  necessarily  from  father  to  son,  but  sometimes  to 
the  brother  standing  next  in  age  to  the  deceased  chief.  If 
there  are  not  brothers  of  the  chief  living  in-  the  tribe,  then  the 
oldest  son  of  the  oldest  brother  succeeds  in  office.  There  is 
usually  among  them  a  kind  of  seniority. 

Some  tribes  are  almost  entirely,  or  at  least  half  nomadic, 
and  these  are  most  given  to  plunder.  In  winter  they  live  in 
the  lower  valleys,  in  huts,  some  of  which  are  under  ground, 
where  flocks,  people,  and  provisions  are  all  in  the  same  habita- 
tion, and  are  admitted  at  the  same  door.  Sleeping  in  one  of 
these  hospitable  mansions  at  night,  when  traveling  in  Central 
Asia  Minor,  the  writer  was  roused  out  of  his  sleep  by  a  calf 
attempting  to  step  over  him  to  the  back  side  of  his  bed.  On 
his  protesting,  however,  against  such  liberties,  and  showing 
some  active  opposition,  the  intruder  desisted,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  night  was  passed  without  further  disturbance. 

These  semi-nomadic  tribes  find  themselves  in  the  spring 
in  the  low  valleys  or  plains  with  their  flocks,  for  all  the  Kurds 
are  shepherds,  though  not  all  robbers.     Then,  as  the  summer 
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advances,  they  generally  ascend  to  the  high  table  lands  and 
sides  of  the  mountains,  moving  their  tents  from  time  to  time 
as  the  flocks  consume  their  pasturage.  The  snows  melting 
above,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are»kept  green.  At  midsum- 
mer they  nearly  reach  the  summits.  Then,  as  the  cool  season 
advances,  they  retrace  their  steps,  and  find  themselves,  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  back  again  at  their  old  habitations. 

Their  summer  tents  are  of  various  kinds  and  colors,  gener- 
ally, however,  of  very  coarse  material  and  dark  color.  Tliey 
surround  these  with  a  screen  of  reeds,  within  which  their 
goods  and  booty,  and  all  things  deemed  necessary  to  life,  are 
kept.  These  enclosures  are  very  light  and  easily  transported. 
They  are  used  also  to  separate  the  apartments  of  the  men  from 
those  of  the  women,  and,  at  times,  to  make  parks  for  the 
flocks.  These  low  black  tents,  thus  arranged,  they  prefer  to 
the  nicest  city  accommodations.  Here  they  are  at  home  and 
happy.  Here  they  eat,  sleep,  and  dispense  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality. A  hole  some  feet  in  diameter  and  -depth  serves  as  a 
place  for  fire  and  cooking.  This  is  usually  in  the  centre, 
above  which  there  is  a  small  opening  in  the  roof;  but,  by  the 
least  breeze,  the  tent  is  frequently  filled  with  smoke  almost  to 
suffocation;  to  this  they  get  accustomed,  and  do  not  seem 
to  regard  it  as  any  inconvenience.  The  horses  are  generally 
attached  to  pickets  planted  without  the  enclosure,  and  are  kept 
saddled. 

The  finest  horses  in  Asia  Minor  are  possessed  by  the 
Kurds.  Beautiful  white  horses  they  are  extremely  fond  of 
riding,  with  their  large  cloaks  of  crimson  hanging  down  about 
their  persons,  and  almost  covering  the  animal  in  their  ample 
folds.  These  horses  are  trained  to  leap  difficult  places,  and  to 
run  with  great  speed ;  their  fleetness  over  rocky  and  perilous 
paths  is  truly  amazing.  The  Kurd  is  very  strongly  attach- 
ed to  his  horae,  bestowing  upon  it  every  mark  of  the  tenderest 
affection,  and  the  noble  animal  seems  well  to  appreciate  it. 
Most  of  the  tribes  indulge  very  much  in  various  exercises  on 
horseback.  They  gallop  in  large  companies,  shake,  and  some- 
times throw  their  long  spears,  fire  their  pistols,  and  make  such 
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shouts  as  Kurds  alone  can  make.  They  all  excel  in  horseman- 
ship and  in  throwing  the  lance. 

The  dress  of  the  chiefs  is  very  imposing ;  though  of  the  same 
form  or  style  as  that  of 'the  Turks  or  Persians,  yet  it  is  of 
lighter  and  more  brilliant  colors.  The  under  garments  are  of 
rich  material  of  silk,  satin,  or  muslin,  of  varied  colors,  then 
over  all  a  large  crimson  cloak,  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver 
thread.  Their  turbans  are  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  made 
up  of  perhaps  two  or  three  dozen  handkerchiefs  wound  round 
the  fez  or  red  cap.  The  shawl  with  which  they  gird  them- 
selves, the  only  ligature  about  thoir  persons,  is  a  prominent 
article,  and  usually  of  great  expense,  being  the  rich  Persian  or 
Indian  silk,  radiated  with  rich  colors.  Clothed  thus,  their 
dresses  far  surpass  the  sombre  hues  worn  by  the  Persians. 
The  Kurds  give  much  more  care  to  their  dress  than  do  the 
Turks  ordinarily.  A  style  of  dress  frequently  seen  is  thus 
described  byLerch:  "Hussein,  every  pleasant  May-day,  was 
dressed  in  white',  though  he  possessed  only  one  white  dress, 
which  he  himself  always  washed  in  the  river.  Under  the  white 
garment  he  wore  a  vest  of  black  cloth,  open  before,  and  em- 
broidered with  silk  and  silver  thread.  His  friend,  Ali,  was  also 
always  cleanly  and  elegantly  dressed."  The  dresses  of  the 
mountaineers,  who  are  poor  and  much  exposed  in  winter,  are 
coarse  in  material,  and  often  plaited  and  quilted.  The  dress  of 
the  females  resembles,  in  many  respects,  that  of  the  men,  except 
that  it  is  fitted  better  to  the  shape.  The  common  dress  is 
made  mostly  of  the  flowered  stuff  of  the  country.  That  of  the 
wife  of  a  Kurdish  chief  is  sometimes  exceedingly  rich.  Da- 
mascus stuff  of  silk  embossed  or  worked  with  gold  and  silver, 
girdles  richly  embroidered  and  fastened  before  with  a  large 
gilt  or  golden  clasp  set  with  pearls  or  precious  stones,  brace- 
lets, diamonds,  and  emeralds,  with  a  beautiful  classical  style  of 
headdress,  exquisitely  light  and  graceful,  or  turbans  that  re- 
semble crowns, — all  contribute  to  give  the  charm  of  dignity 
and  beauty  to  the  women. 

The  chiefs,  with  their  attendant  warriors,  are  always  well 
armed  and  ready  for  attack.  In  the  girdle  are  frequently  seen 
two  large  pistols,  a  yataghan  of  Damascus,  or  apoignard;  from 
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the  shoulder  by  straps  hang  a  sword  and  rifle,  and  a  long  spear 
or  lance  is  gracefully  carried  in  the  hand.  Thus  armed,  upon 
tlieir  fleet  horses  in  their  brilliant  costume,  dashing  fearlessly 
over  the  rough  mountain  passes,  they  appear  the  worthy  and 
kingly  lords  of  their  mountain  heritage. 

As  a  people,  they  are  very  strong,  possessing  noble  forms, 
tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  erect  head,  black  hair,  and  large  black 
eyes,  which  are  the  highest  constituent  of  beauty  in  the  East. 
Their  whole  appearance  makes  no  unpleasing  impression.  In 
stature  they  excel  the  Turks,  and  the  clear  and  often  deep  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  gives  them  the  mark  of  the  Indo-European 
race.  Their  uncommon  exertions  and  hardships  from  their 
youth  do  not  prevent  them  from  attaining  an  advanced  age. 
Tliey  often  reach  one  hundred  years  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  mental  and  physical  powers.  Rich,  the  celebrated 
English  traveler  in  the  East,  declares  that  he  has  nowhere  seen 
so  many  fine,  hale  old  persons  of  both  sexes  as  in  Kurdistan. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  disadvantage  of  climate,  they 
are  a  very  strong  and  healthy  people.  The  children,  too,  are 
clear  skinned  and  ruddy.  A  Kurdish  child  is  a  hardy,  light, 
active  little  creature.  These  children,  at  the  same  time,  are  all 
remarkably  well-behaved.  True,  they  often  have  fierce  con- 
flicts and  struggles  among  themselves,  in  which  they  are  en- 
couraged by  their  parents,  but  they  always  go  through  with 
them  in  a  very  good-natured  way. 

Like  the  Arabs,  the  Kurds  are  renowned  for  their  hospitality. 
In  visiting  them  in  their  tents,  we  were  ever  sure  of  receiving 
a  cordial  welcome.  The  fattest  lamb  or  kid  of  the  flock  was 
slaughtered  and  placed  entire  before  us,  all  cooked,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  mountain  of  rice.  This  is  their  pilaff  a  choice  dish 
throughout  all  the  Eiist.  Numerous  other  dishes,  savory  in 
smell  and  taste,  would  always  be  present,  of  which  we  were 
forced,  by  etiquette,  to  partake.  Our  spoons,  or  more  gener- 
ally our  fingers,  must  go  into  the  same  dish  with  all  the  others, 
and  we  must  eat  with  a  relish.  No  greater  insult  can  be  given 
a  Kurdish  host  than  not  partaking  of  his  bounty.  It  is  a 
custom  to  which  they  are  strongly  bound,  that  if  they  eat 
with  one  they  become  his  firm  and  constant  friend,   and  a 
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knowledge  of  this  custom  is  sometimes  of  great  use  in  travel- 
ing among  them. 

When  they  are  visited  in  their  mountain  retreats,  a  great 
feast,  in  order  to  do  honor  to  their  guests,  is  often  prepared  for 
the  entire  encampment.  At  such  times,  when  several  kids  or 
lambs  are  to  be  cooked,  holes  will  be  dug  in  the  ground,  then 
filled  with  wood  and  branches  of  trees,  which  burn  one  or  two 
hours,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  coals ;  then  the  car- 
casses of  the  kids  will  be  placed  in  the  hole,  raised  a  little 
above  the  fire,  and  the  whole  covered  to  prevent  the  heat 
escaping.  Viands  prepared  thus  are  very  savory  and  tender. 
When  all  are  assembled  around  the  low  table,  some  ten  inches 
above  the  ground,  sitting  upon  the  carpets  or  cushions,  the 
host  places  his  visitor,  as  a  distinguished  guest,  at  his  right 
hand,  and,  during  the  repast,  to  show  him  the  greatest  possible 
honor,  he  frequently  separates  the  choicest  bits  from  the  carcass, 
pulling  them  off  with  his  fingers,  and  kindly  offers  them  to 
him.  The  writer  has  thus  frequently  taken  choice  bits  from 
the  fingers  of  Kurdish  chiefs,  or  Turkish  governors  and  pashas, 
and  has  eaten  them  with  an  excellent  relish. 

The  condition  of  Kurdish  females  is  in  many  respects  far 
preferable  to  that  of  the  women  of  any  oriental  nation  with 
which  the  writer  has  been  acquainted.  Their  morality  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  Turkish  females,  or  of  those  of  some  oriental 
Christian  nations.  They  are  treated  as  equals  by  their  hus- 
bands, and  they  laugh  at  and  despise  the  slavish  subjection  of 
the  Turkish  women.  They  are  very  hospitable  and  attentive 
to  guests,  joining  freely  in  conversation  with  them,  in  the 
presence  of  their  husbands  and  men  of  their  tribe.  They  go 
unveiled,  and  yet  are  modest  and  respectful,  virtuous,  ingen- 
uous, and  unsuspecting ;  they  exhibit  an  easy  familiarity  which 
is  both  attractive  and  pleasing.  Kurdish  women  are  also  very 
intelligent  and  industrious.  Those  remaining  in  the  tent,  or 
at  home,  give  much  time  to  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  similar 
to  those  which  are  made  by  the  Persians  and  some  tribes  of 
the  Turcomans.  These  are  very  beautiful,  and  give  evidence 
of  much  ingenuity. 

Some  customs  relating  to  marriage  among  the  Kurds  are 
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quite  different  from  those  of  otlier  Oriental  nations.  Among 
the  Turks,  Armenians,  and  some  others,  the  parties  really  most 
concerned  or  interested  in  the  marriage  are  not  in  the  least 
consulted,  being  betrothed  by  their  parents,  frequently  when 
mere  children,  sometimes  when  in  the  cradle,  and  not  seeing 
each  other  till  after  marriage.  Not  thus,  however,  among  the 
Kurds.  They  permit  their  yoimg  people  to  associate  together 
and  become  acquainted,  and  never  compel  them  to  marry 
against  their  will. 

■  The  Turks  consider  their  wives  as  creatures  for  their  pleasure, 
whom  they  must  control  gently  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
family,  or  as  toys,  which  they  must  handle  carefully  in  order  not 
to  break  them  or  tarnish  their  brightness,  but  they  accord  to 
them  neither  esteem  nor  confidence.  These  rude  mountain- 
eers, however,  show  marked  respect  and  deference  to  their 
women,  conversing  freely  and  confidingly  with  them,  and  con- 
sulting them  in  all  important  affairs.  They  have  nothing  of 
that  feeling  of  shame  which  the  Turk  ever  manifests  when  he 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  Frank  lady,  but 
are  entirely  at  ease,  respectful  and  attentive.  Having  traveled 
for  weeks  and  even  months  with  ladies,  among  these  Kurds, 
and  with  Kurdish  muleteers,  remaining  in  their  encampments 
over  night,  and  entirely  in  their  power,  in  all  embarrassing  and 
delicate  situations,  never  has  the  writer  seen  the  least  departure 
from  the  strictest  decorum,  or  even  from  the  proprieties  of 
refined  and  civilized  life.  Frank  and  ingenuous,  they  have 
conversed  freely,  asking  questions  without  end,  eager  for  infor- 
mation, but  always  entirely  respectful.  They  are  affable  and 
benevolent,  without  observing  the  etiquette  of  a  cold  formality. 

Dancing  is  a  passion  with  them,  as  well  as  music,  particu- 
larly with  the  females.  All  the  Oriental  dances  are  nearly  of 
the  same  character,  and  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  women, 
adorned  with  silk  dresses,  gold  buckles,  and  turbans,  dance 
usually  in  a  circle,  and  with  much  grace  and  beauty.  These 
dances  are  in  the  field,. or  at  the  fountains,  where  they  fre- 
quently assemble  to  pass  a  pleasant  and  joyous  hour.  In  the 
common  dance  performed  by  the  men,  they  clasp  each  ^ther 
around  the  waist  and  form  a  long  train.     In  another,  which 
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they  sometimes  practice,  they  dance  in  twos,  flourishing  the 
sword  and  shield.  While  the  Kurd  thus  shows  the  vivacity  of 
his  character,  the  Turk,  who  manifests  little  or  no  inclination 
to  activity,  is  never  seen  to  dance. 

Their  music  is  ^simple,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of  art. 
It  is  usually  expressive  and  melancholy.  The  mountaineer 
singer  prolongs  and  slightly  modulates  monotonous  sounds, 
articulating  a  few  words  which  he  forcibly  throws  in  between 
sighs  and  tears.  He  greatly  varies  his  lamentations  in  force, 
and  usually  closes  by  pouring  forth  the  most  moving  cries. 
The  correctness  and  sweetness  of  the  voice  are  valued  very 
much  less  than  its  extent  or  strength.  To  eulogize  a  singer, 
the  Kurds  say,  "  he  can  be  heard  a  parasang."  Indeed,  the 
chant  for  them,  while  they  wander  in  the  mountains,  is  the 
means  to  make  known  to  their  friends  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  found. 

The  songs  of  the  Kurds  are  of  love,  war,  and  heroism. 
Many  of  their  national  chants  celebrate,  in  a  simple  manner, 
without  much  rhetorical  display,  their  homes,  mountains, 
valleys,  rivulets,  deeds,  their  arms  well  furbished,  their  gar- 
ments of  bright  and  gaudy  colors,  and  every  thing  accessible 
to  their  feelings  and  conceptions ;  and  in  these  there  is  no  want 
of  humor.  Their  war-songs  are  vividly  descriptive  of  the 
honor,  bravery,  and  struggle  of  the  conflict ;  the  trumpet  that 
calls  to  combat,  the  dress  of  the  sharp-shooters,  the  hiding 
place  of  the  archers,  the  enemy  harrassed  or  discovered  by 
ambuscade,  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  the  overthrow  of  battal- 
ions, the  wounds  of  the  bleeding,  the  death  of  the  dying,  and 
the  crown  that  awaits  the  victor,  covering  all  with  glory  and 
beauty. 

The  Kurds,  in  their  rudeness  and  barbarity,  preserve  certain 
forms  and  usages  which  show  in  them  an  inclination  towards 
civilization  and  generosity.  Thus  they  are  very  fond  of 
society,  even  wishing  their  guests  to  prolong  their  visits,  de- 
vising many  ingenious  expedients  to  entertain  and  amuse  them. 
And,  with  this  keen  relish  for  social  and  lively  intercourse, 
their  eye  is  ever  open  and  attentive  to  every  object  around 
them.    Earely  is  a  Kurd  ever  seen  wandering  alone,  but 
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always  with  two  or  more  companions ;  they  visit  each  other 
often,  and  if  many  are  found  together,  tliere  is  always  singing 
and  mirth.  They  talk  much  in  praise  of  their  chiefs,  of  their 
courage  and  generosity,  and  relate  with  emotion  the  misfortunes 
which  liappen  to  them,  through  the  faithlessness  and  cruelty 
of  some  Turkish  pasha.  In  tlieii  work  of  plunder,  even,  they 
sometimes  give  strange  proofs  of  their  generosity  and  hu- 
manity. 

They  are  by  for  the  safest  and  best  muleteers  to  be  found  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  for  conducting 
one  through  the  wildest  and  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country.  The  best  policy  at  such  times  is,  to  seek  as  mule- 
teers those  Kurds  who  are  the  most  notorious  robbers;  then 
one  may  feel  safe.  A  most  striking  characteristic  of  these 
predatory  Kurds  is  strictly  to  preserve  and  defend  whatever  is 
committed  to  them.  Whatever  they  agree  to,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  journey,  when  employed  as  muleteers,  can  be 
safely  relied  upon.  They  are  honorable  in  all  business  trans- 
actions.    The  word  of  a  Kurd  is  sufficient  security. 

Many  of  the  superstitions  prevalent  among  the  Kurds  are  of 
considerable  interest.  Various  living  creatures  are  seen  in  the 
stars,  and  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  brought 
into  a  near  relation  with  human  life.  Peter  Lerch  has 
given  a  few  instances  of  the  latter,  which  accord  with  what 
have  come  under  our  own  observation.  He  says :  "  The  belief, 
*for  instance,  that  the  cuckoo  was  a  human  being,  is  very  preva- 
lent with  them.  Hussein,  at  one  time,  when  taking  a  walk 
with  me,  hearing  a  cuckoo,  said,  '  this  bird  calls  kekO  '  (broth- 
er). He  said  that  he  had  once  been  a  man  and  killed  his 
brother,  and,  by  the  punishment  of  God,  had  been  changed 
into  this  bird,  and  now,  from  sorrow,  he  calls  continually, 
brother!  brother  1"  According  to  some,  the  cuckoo  cries 
kihust,  "  who  killed  ?"  mehusty  "  I  killed,"  and  this  he  utters 
in  a  mournful  tone. 

The  owl,  they  say,  was  once  a  maid,  who,  on  account  of 
grief  over  the  death  of  a  brother  who  had  been  murdered  by 
his  step-mother,  prayed  the  Creator  that  she  might  be  changed 
into  a  bird. 
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The  stork  {legleg)  is  among  the  Kurds,  as  among  many 
other  Oriental  nations,  regarded  as  sacred.  They  believe  that 
in  harvest  time  he  goes  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  hence  they 
call  him  Hadji  Legl6g.  When  the  storks  depart,  they  are  believ- 
ed to  go  to  some  distant  place,  where  all  assemble  together  in  a 
temple.  Here  the  old  ones  die,  and  the  young  ones  alone  re- 
turn to  their  nests  where  they  were  reared. 

The  white  cock  they  also  regard  as  the  watcher  and  caller 
to  prayer. 

Though  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  not  distinctly  under- 
stood by  the  Kurd,  yet  he  possesses  what  is  its  equivalent,  and 
its  brightest  gem.  He  loves  his  mountain  heritage,  he  loves 
his  people,  and  never  was  it  known  that  a  Kurd  was  a  traitor ; 
so  that  one  of  the  proverbs  best  known  in  the  wild  mountains 
and  fertile  plains  of  Western  Central  Asia  is,  "Kurds  are 
never  traitors." 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  Kurds,  many  and  varied 
accounts  might  be  given,  since  in  different  parts  of  Asia  they 
are  influenced  by  different  religious  systems  and  ideas.  Some 
are  bigoted  Moslems,  and  these  are  generally  the  niost  dan- 
gerous. Such  will  frequently  give  themselves  to  acts  the  most 
cruel,  and  preserve,  at  the  same  time,  an  air  of  religion.  After 
killing  a  man  without  scruple,  they  will  put  themselves  on 
their  knees,  and  most  devoutly  go  through  all  the  forms  of 
Mohammedan  prayer. 

The  Kurds  are  not  regarded,  however,  by  the  Turks  as  good 
Moslems,  since  they  are  not  generally  particular  in  observing 
the  Mohammedan  fasts  or  forms  of  prayer;  and,  when  esteemed 
Moslems  by  the  Turks,  they  are  usually  put  down  among  the 
heterodox  sects.  In  many  places  throughout  Asia  Minor,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  make  a  show  of  Mohammedanism 
when  having  to  do  with  the  Turks  or  living  in  their  vicinity, 
through  fear,  rather  than  from  any  settled  conviction  of  its 
truth.  The  writer  has  frequently  offered  Kurdish  chiefs  articles 
of  food  during  the  Moslem  Eamazan,  or  month  of  fasting,  and 
never  has  he  observed  *that  they  had  any  scruples  in  eating, 
provided  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  locked,  so  that  no  Turk 
should  come  in  suddenly  to  surprise  them.    Their  uniform  tea- 
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timony  was :  "  "We  have  no  confidence  in  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  we  believe  not  in  Mohammed,  we  observe  not  the 
fasts  of  the  Moslems,  neither  use  their  forms  of  prayer." 

In  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  it  is  said,  there  are  some  inde- 
pendent tribes  that  formerly  worshiped  a  black  dog,  and  dared 
not  speak  ill  of  the  Devil,  not  for  love,  but  from  fear.  Their 
religion  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  corrupted  Christianity  and 
Islamism.  They  are  much  given  to  robbery,  and  remain 
strongly  fortified  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 

In  the  Taurus  range  of  mountains,  near  the  Euphrates, 
there  are  those  who  would  appear  to  have  once  known  some- 
thing of  Christianity.  They  meet  together  once  a  month, 
bake  bread,  eat  it,  and  say  "  this  is  for  Christ."  When  asked 
what  they  know  of  Christ,  they  say :  "  He  is  our  breath,  our 
soul,  our  life."  If  inquiry  is  made  as  to  any  system  of  religion, 
creed,  or  book  among  them,  they  sometimes  reply  that  there  is 
a  book  which  contains  their  law  and  ritual ;  but  this  book  has 
never  been  seen.  This  is  probably  a  tradition  respecting  the 
Bible,  which  has  come  down,  it  may  be,  many. generations  and 
perhaps  centuries.  There  are  others  who  say  they  worship 
God,  and  will  not  curse  the  Devil,  and  this  from  a  tradition 
somewhat  prevalent  in  the  East,  that  the  Devil  and  his  follow- 
ers shall  one  day  be  restored  to  their  former  seats  of  blessedness 
and  dignity.  When  their  priests  come  together,  and  wine  is 
brought  in,  the  Superior  makes  a  sign  of  silence,  and  then 
admonishes  them  that  wine  is  the  blood  of  God.  Thus  their 
religion,  of  which  they  have  never  any  clear  ideas  themselves, 
seems  to  contain  some  relics  of  Christianity,  but  strangely 
mixed  with  the  dregs  of  other  religions.  Their  opinions  of 
the  Devil's  restoration  are  similar  to  those  held  by  Origen,  and 
their  idea  of  wine  is  either  a  corruption  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment, or  the  conceit  of  the  old  Egyptian  priests. 

There  can  also  be  found  among  them  those  who  adore  the 
sun,  who  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
his  birth  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  another  sect  called 
the  Ducenies,  thought  to  be  of  Parthian  origin,  who  have  a 
tradition  that  they  received  Christianity  on  the  da}^  of  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  also  believe  that  Jude  and  Thaddeus 
preached  the  Gospel  to  their  people. 
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The  following  is  an  account  given  by  Lerch  of  a  sect  called 
"  light-extinguishers,"  said  to  occupy  several  villages  north  of  • 
Malatia : 

**  They  say  their  God  is  Ali,  and  that  they  are  called  by  the  Moslems  Eizzil- 
bash.  They  wear  a  red-brown  pointed  fur  cap.  the  ends  of  which  hang  down 
over  the  face.  This  head-dress  is  common  to  both  sexes.  They  clothe  themselyes 
in  green,  and  wear  shoes  made  of  horse-hair.  The  men  shave  the  top  of  the 
head,  but  the  beard  is  touched  by  do  shears  or  knife.  The  women  wear  the  hair 
in  nine  or  ten  braids,  and  ornament  these  with  corals.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  in  their  gatherings,  which  take  place  in  a  large  building,  the  cock,  as  among 
the  Yczidis,  plays  a  part.  Near  the  light  by  which  the  spiritual  guide  reads  the 
prayers  is  a  cock  fastened  with  a  small  chain.  When  the  prayers  are  ended,  the 
cock  is  struck  with  a  small  stick.  In  seeking  to  escape  from  the  blows  of  the 
stick,  it  overturns  the  lamp  and  the  light  is  extinguished.  This  is  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  their  notorious  orgies." 

With  respect  to  this  account,  the  writer  would  say  that,  having 
passed  some  three  years  in  the  precise  locality  referred  to,  and  had 
intimate  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the  chiefs  of  the  region, 
and  full  knowledge  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  people, 
he  has  never  known  of  any  such  rites  practiced  as  those  above 
mentioned,  either  of  the  part  played  by  the  cock,  or  of  the 
"  notorious  orgies." 

In  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  where  for  some  years  we  had 
much  intercourse  with  this  people,  we  found  them  manifesting  a 
very  earnest  spirit  of  religious  inquiry.  They  acknowledged 
that  they  were  not  Moslems,  neither  were  they  Christians.  They 
hardly  knew  what  they  were,  or  what  to  believe,  but  were  very 
anxious  to  be  enlightened.  One  day,  when  two  chiefs  had  heard 
read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  one  said  to  the  other,  "  All  this 
is  good.  This  must  be  the  true  religion  we  have  been  seeking 
for  so  long."     The  other  replied,  "  It  is  truly  so." 

The  religious  traditions  of  this  people,  as  a  whole,  are  rather 
Christian  than  Moslem,  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
ancient  history  we  learn  that  Christianity  prevailed  among 
them  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  to  some  extent. 

We  might  also  add,  in  conclusion,  in  relation  to  this  strange 
people,  a  few  words  of  the  testimony  of  one*  who  was  more 

*  Rev.-  George  W.  Dunmore,  formerly  missionary  in  Turkey. 
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conversant  with  them  than  perhaps  any  Frank  or  European 
who  has  ever  visited  them,  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer,  who, 
recently,  in  the  service  of  our  country  as  chaplain,  was  shot  by  a 
Texan  rebel.  He  said :  "  Except  in  the  presence  of  Turks,  they 
are  free  to  declare  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  They  believe  in  his  incarnation,  cruci- 
fixion, and  atoning  death.  On  this  point  I  have  been  particu- 
lar to  examine  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  actual  belief  here 
than  in  any  other  Christian  doctrine.  True,  many  of  them 
say  All  was  the  Son  of  God.  They  also  say  that  Christ  and 
All  are  one  and  the  same,  and  they  use  the  latter  name  to 
delude  the  Turks,  a  thing  not  improbable  when  we  consider 
that  many  of  them  have  lived  in  constant  peril,  and  that,  as 
Ali  was  Mohammed's  son-in-law,  by  such  a  shift  they  might 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  their  merciless  foes  without  a  complete 
abandonment  of  their  Lord.  They  say  '  we  love  all  the  prophets, 
but  we  love  Ali  most  of  all ;'  and,  if  asked  who  is  Ali,  they 
reply,  '  the  Son  of  God.'  But  who  is  Christ?  '  The  Son  of 
God.'  But  they  never  affirm  this  of  the  other  prophets.  They 
ascribe  to  Ali  or  Christ,  alone,  miraculous  conception  and 
Divine  Sonship.  And  yet  sometimes  it  is  said  by  them  that 
all  the  prophets  are  God  manifest  in  the.flesh.  Of  this  great 
and  mysterious  doctrine  of  God  in  Christ,  they  have  often  very 
confused  notions,  and  multiply  words  without  knowledge,  in 
which  they  are  not  alone.  They  assent  to,  and  profess  to 
believe  -  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  say 
that  the  New  Testament  is  the  most  authoritative  of  all  books." 
VOL.  xxin.  4 
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Article  HI.— BY  WHAT  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES,  AND  BY 
HOW  MANY,  CAN  A  PASTOR  BEST  SERVE  HIS 
PEOPLE  ON  THE  SABBATH?* 

This  inquiry  implies  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  present 
modes  of  ministerial  labor  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the  end 
for  which  the  ministry  is  divinely  commissioned.  Place  this 
end  before  us  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour's  last  command  to 
his  disciples,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  that  of  making  disci- 
ples to  Christ  from  men  of  all  nations,  through  the  initiatory 
rite  of  baptism,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  faithful  observance 
of  Christ's  precepts.     (Math  xxviii.,  19.) 

This  twofold  method  of  discipling  mankind — ^initiating  by  a 
symbolic  rite,  and  nurturing  by  teaching — comprises  the  work 
of  the  Christian  minister. 

What  now  are  the  usual  modes  of  ministerial  service  on  the 
Sabbath  ?  Is  there  uniformity  ?  Can  better  methods  be  de- 
vised? 

With  respect  to  the  first  inquiries,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely 
affirmed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  like  circum- 
stances, wjhile  yet  there  is  great  diversity  on  the  whole. 

The  general  custom,  we  believe,  is  that  of  two  public  servi- 
ces, held  in  the  morning  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Lord's 
day,  in  which  formal  and  elaborate  discourses  are  preached,  in 
connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  and  exercises 
of  praise  and  prayer.  These  services  are  frequently  followed, 
in  the  New  England  States,  by  a  third  service,  for  devotional 
singing,  conversation,  and  prayer.  In  some  localities  there,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  the  second  service  is  held 
in  the  evening  rather  than  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  is  quite  uniformly  commenced  by  invocation  of  God's 


•  The  Bubstance  of  this  Article  was  read,  by  appointment,  before  the  General 
Association  of  Illinois,  at  its  meeting  in  Geneseo,  May,  1868,  and  by  its  request 
offered  for  publication  in  our  pages, — Ed.  New  Englajider. 
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special  grace,  and  continued  by  the  reading  of  some  portion  of 
Scripture,  singing,  prayer,  the  reading  of  a  sermon,  followed 
by  prayer  and  singing.  The  second  service  is  like  the  first, 
with,  for  the  most  part,  the  omission  of  the  invocation  and 
the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  Northwestern  States,  probably  three-fourths  of  our 
ministers,  in  addition  to  these  services,  are  engaged  statedly  in 
Sabbath  School  instruction  with  classes  of  their  own,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  additional  charge  of  the  oversight 
or  superintendence  of  the  scliool. 

Such  are  the  usual  public  servioes  of  pastors  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  doubt  implied  as  to  whether  these  are  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  end  for  which  the  ministry  is  commissioned  may  be 
entertained  without  disrespect  to  the  ministry  of  the  present 
or  of  a  former  age.  While  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
that  course  which  has  been  continued  through  many  years, 
this  presumption  is  here  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  these  naodes 
of  service  have  not  been  unvaryingly  uniform  and  do  not  date 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  a  history  of 
ministerial  labor  will  teach  us  that  Sabbath  services  have  been 
changed  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  leave  way  for  the  con- 
clusion that  they  may  be  changed  again  where  changes  in^ 
society  render  it  desirable  in  order  that  the  end  for  which  our 
Lord  instituted  the  ministry  may  be  the  better  accomplished. 

Unless  this  be  conceded,  the  presumption  as  to  the  wisest 
and  best  method  would  be  in  favor  of  that  which  was  estab- 
lished under  apostolic  supervision,  and  continued  through  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  That  method,  it  is  believed, 
differed  materially  from  our  own  in  these  respects,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  divided  into  portions  for  reading 
consecutively  and  continuously,  with  brief  remarks  thereon, 
and  animated  exhortations,  held  the  prominent  place  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Sabbath ;  while  the  varied  exercises  of 
prayer  and  praise  served  the  double  offices  of  softening  and 
quickening  the  hearers  and  of  applying  the  truth  to  tlieir  con- 
sciences. 

Says  Mosheim:  "In  these  public  assemblies  of  Christians, 
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the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read,  which,  for  that  purpose,  were 
divided  into  portions  or  lessons.  Then  followed  an  exhortation 
to  the  people,  neither  eloquent  nor  long,  but  full  of  warmth 
and  love.  If  any  signified  that  they  were  moved  by  a  divine 
afflatus,  they  were  allowed  successively  to  state  what  the  Lord 
commanded;  and  other  propJieta  who  were  present  judged 
how  much  authority  was  due  to  them.  Afterwards  the 
prayers,  which  constituted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  public 
worship,  were  recited  after  the  bishop.  To  these  succeeded 
hymns,  which  were  sung,  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by 
certain  persons,  during  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  supper 
and  the  feast  of  charity.  The  precise  order  and  manner  of 
performing  all  these  parts  of  religious  worship  in  the  Christian 
churches  cannot  be  fully  ascertained,  yet  it  is  most  probable 
that  no  one  of  these  exercises  was  wholly  omitted  in  any 
church."    (Yol.  I.,  p.  86). 

Says  Neander,  also :  "  Instruction  and  edification,  by  uniting 
the  assembly  in  the  common  contemplation  of  the  divine  Word, 
constituted,  from  the  first,  a  principal  part  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  Old  Testament  was  read  first,  particularly  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  it,  as  referring  to  the  Messiah ;  next  the  gos- 
pels, and  finally  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  followed,  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  by  short 
and  very  simple  addresses^  in  familiar  language,  such  as  the 
heart  prompted  at  the  moment,  which  contained  the  exposition 
and  application  of  what  had  been  read.  (Neander,  Vol.  L, 
p.  303). 

That  such  a  course  was  appropriately  chosen,  in  an  age  when 
copies  of  the  Word  of  God  were  rare  and  costly,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  It  served  not  only  to  make  every  Christian  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures,  but  in  a  special  manner  to  exalt  their 
glorious  Author.  Each  review  of  the  histories  of  God's  love, 
or  of  the  wonders  of  His  power,  or  of  His  solemn  commands, 
would  tend  deeply  to  move  the  heart  and  engage  its  most  devout 
affections  in  the  devotional  exercises  which  followed.  That 
the  meetings  of  Christians  in  the  post-apostolic  age  were  in  a 
high  degree  devotional  as  well  as  instructive  in  their  character, 
is  more  than  probable.    The  indications  in  sacred  history  go 
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to  show  that  the  life  and  soul  of  their  exercises  were  in  their 
acts  of  loving  and  delighted  worship. 

But  apart  from  changes  in  the  past,  we  are  warranted  in 
considering  this  subject  anew,  in  view  of  new  interests  con- 
cerned and  the  somewhat  different  relation  which  the  commu- 
nity sustains  to  the  ministers  of  Christ.  We  refer  to  the 
institution  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
religious  literature  among  the  people. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Sabbath  Schools  have 
assumed  a  new  place  among  the  objects  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy. A  far  greater  amount  of  time  has  been  appropriated 
to  their  sessions ;  and  a  different  order  of  talent,  under  new 
impulses  and  encouragements,  has  been  employed  to  give  them 
efficiency.  Many  causes  have  combined  to  work  out  this 
result.  A  general  prevalence  of  the  means  of  grace,  through 
a  half  century  of  interesting  religious  revivals,  has  brought 
the  larger  part  of  the  mature  adult  population  to  a  decision 
personally  on  the  serious  question  of  submission  to  or  rejection 
of  Christ.  The  greater  portion  of  those  susceptible  of  spiritual 
renewing  have  been  won  to  Christ,  while  the  simplicity  of 
religious  teaching  in  sanctuaries  and  in  religious  literature  has 
prepared  the  way  for  the  powers  of  the  Gospel  to  do  execution 
upon  the  soul  at  an  earlier  period  than  formerly.* 

Special  efforts  are  now  made  to  reach  the  young,  to  instruct 
and  mould  them  for  society  and  for  the  clmrch  of  God.  A 
great  variety  of  talent  has  been  called  in  to  aid  in  the  work, 


*  '*  Formerly,"  with  a  qualification,  children  were  more  concerned  in  the  min-  i 
istry  of  the  Lord  Jesns  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  simplicity  of  our 
SaTiour's  language  was  such  that  they  could  comprehend  and  feel  the  force  of  his 
words.  The  zeal  of  Jewish  parents  for  the  religions  training  of  their  oifspring, 
manifest  in  their  taking  them  at  an  early  age  to  their  national  festivals,  would 
insure  on  the  part  of  Christian  parents  at  least,  a  like  diligence  in  acquainting 
them  with  Christ  Incidental  allusions  in  the  gospels  give  evidence  that  chUdren 
in  large  numbers  were  attendants  on  ChrisVs  public  ministry.  They  were  ever 
at  hand,  if  children  were  wanted,  to  illustrate  or  enforce  a  truth.  Their  num- 
bers were  such  that  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thousand.  And  their 
Eosannas  are  particularly  noted  on  the  occasion  of  Christ's  triumphal  en- 
trance to  the  temple. 
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by  providing  suitable  reading  matter  in  books  and  papers; 
songs  also,  and  appropriate  music,  as  the  vehicle  of  thought 
and  feeling.  A  more  careful  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  selection  of  teachers,  officers,  lecturers,  to  carry  forward 
the  work  with  a  far  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  The  large 
number  of  children  from  the  families  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion who  lie  within  the  influence  of  this  agency,  and  who 
are  not  reached  by  other  agencies,  gives  additional  importance 
to  the  work,  and  claims  for  it  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  Were  there  no  other  change  in  the 
field  of  our  labors  but  this — the  relation  of  the  young  to  the 
work  of  immediate  evangelization — the  question  before  us 
must  of  necessity  often  obtrude  itself  upon  the  thoughtful 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord.  The  number  of  children 
in  our  Sabbath  Schools  already  surpasses  the  number  of  our 
church  members.  A  true  philosophy  should  teach  us  the  value 
of  such  a  field  of  labor.  The  relation  of  this  multitude  of 
youth  to  the  future  of  the  State,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
should  make  us  vigilant  in  seeking  their  immediate  and  lasting 
welfare. 

It  being  conceded,  then,  that  the  consideration  of  this 
question  involves  no  disrespect  to  a  revered  past,  and  that 
custom  ought  not,  in  the  case  before  us,  to  bar  discussion 
and  rule  our  action,  and  that  new  interests  of  importance  re- 
quire our  attention,  we  proceed  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
by  remarking  that  the  number  and  character  of  the  services  of 
the  pastor  should  be  graduated  by  a  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  minister,  and  on  the  other  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  manifestly  imjust,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  require 
at  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  Christ — we  do  not  say  services 
so  severe  and  exhaustive  as  to  undermine  his  health;  but 
stopping  short  of  this,  we  say — services  so  severe  and  ex- 
haustive as  to  leave  no  buoyancy  and  freshness  of  feeling  with 
which  to  pursue  his  work,  but  instead  of  this  a  constant  weari- 
ness and  fatigue.  On  the  other  hand,  multiplied  and  pro- 
tracted services,  leading  a  people  to  feel  that  it  is  a  weariness 
to  serve  God,  cannot  be  best  adapted  to  secure  a  desirable 
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growth  in  the  Christian  character.  How  much  a  people  can 
profitably  bear,  or  the  ministry  economically  endure,  are  cardi- 
nal questions  in  this  discussion. 

"We  proceed,  then,  to  affirm  that  in  the  public  exercises  of  the 
Sabbath,  (without  now  saying  how  many  or  what  they  should 
be),  one  protracted  service  of  any  given  kind,  for  the  same 
audience,  is  enough.  By  one  service  of  a  kind,  we  mean  this: 
there  should  be  but  one  service  for  formal  discourse,  but 
one  for  the  Sabbath  School,  but  one  for  public  devotional  wor- 
ship, but  one  for  expository  or  other  lecture.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  proposition,  we  affirm  that,  at  this  present  time, 
one  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  one  con- 
gregation. By  sermon,  we  mean  a  discourse  in  the  usual  form 
now  preached  in  our  churches,  in  which  there  is  a  presentation 
of  the  grand  doctrines  of  religion  with  their  varied  applica- 
tions to  human  life  and  conduct.  This  opinion  is  advanced 
in  view  of  the  following  considerations :  First,  as  respects 
the  people.  One  exercise,  if  there  is  but  one  of  this  kind,  will 
be  likely  to  secure  a  larger  attendance  than  if  there  are  two  or 
more.  There  are  many  among  the  people  who  are  not  able  to 
attend  more  than  one  service  during  the  Lord's  Day.  Tlie 
aged,  the  in&ra,  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary, 
those  encumbered  with  the  care  of  families.  There  are  others 
who,  feeling  that  one  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  is  enough  for 
them,  seldbm  exert  themselves  to  attend  at  the  sanctuary  twice 
on  the"  Lord's  Day.  If  they  cannot  conveniently  go  in  the 
morning  they  will  go  in  the  evening.  If  attending  in  the 
morning,  they  will  choose  to  remain  at  home  in  the  evening. 
In  their  case  there  is  a  variable  and  uncertain  attendance, 
making  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  pastor  to  instruct  and 
train  a  people  to  harmonious  feeling  or  action,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  imposes  upon  him  far  greater  labor. 

Many  a  pastor  is  pained,  perplexed,  and  tried  exceedingly, 
when  he  has  prepared  a  discourse  on  some  topic  of  special  im- 
portance to  his  flock,  and  finds,  through  this  habit  of  irregular 
attendance,  many  of  those  persons  absent  who  seemingly  most 
need  his  counsel ;  or,  when  he  has  elaborated  a  discourse  with 
more  than  usual  care  and  anxiety,  and  finds  seats  vacant  which 
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are  sure  to  be  filled  when  he  is  poorly  prepared  to  speak,  or  at 
some  second  service  when  he  is  either  exliausted  or  provided 
with  a  less  important  discourse. 

Secondly,  one  such  exercise  eventually  would  not  only  be 
likely  to  secure  a  larger  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
but  it  would  also  be  more  likely  to  profit  them  than  two  such 
or  similar  exercises  on  the  same  day. 

Such  is  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  hearer,  that  it  is  not  easily 
moved  to  take  up  a  great  number  of  new  topics  with  a  perma- 
nent and  profiting  interest  in  the  brief  moments  of  a  passing 
Sabbath.  It  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  when  two  dis- 
courses in  the  usual  form  are  preached  to  the  same  congrega- 
tion, one  of  them  will,  in  a  great  measure,  exclude  the  other. 
The  hearer,  like  the  servant  of  two  masters,  will  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise 
the  other.  This  will  very  naturally  result  from  the  fact  .that 
the  mind  of  the  ordinary  hearer  does  not  readily  turn  irom 
one  topic  to  another  with  engaging  interest,  and  the  same 
interest  for  each,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  minister 
himself  will  rarely  ever  take  equal  pleasure  in  two  discourses 
preached  the  same  day,  though  they  may  have  equal  merit  and 
be  equally  important.  His  nervous  sympathies  are  too  much 
drawn  upon  by  the  same  kind  of  effort,  both  in  the  preparation 
and  preaching,  to  sustain  him  through  the  exerdses  of  the  day, 
unless  he  take  time  for  repose  and  recreation  in  qui*t  sleep. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  we 
believe  that  one  formal,  well  prepared  discourse,  will  be  foimd 
as  effective  for  good,  with  the  people,  as  two  or  more ;  and, 
therefore,  if  two  public  exercises  are  demanded,  they  should 
be  as  different  as  possible  in  their  character,  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  pastor  and  people. 

Again,  we  come  to  a  like  conclusion  from  the  consideration 
of  what  is  essential  to  the  eflScacy  of  preaching  as  respects  the 
power  of  popular  impression. 

Formal  discourses  are  now  so  common  as  to  be  matters  cer- 
tainly of  little  novelty.  The  church-goer  can  hear  one  in  the 
morning,  afternoon,  or  evening,  here,  there, — everywhere.  The 
susceptibility  of  the  mind  for  startling  and  deep  impression  is 
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exhausted  by  this  frequency  of  hearing ;  except,  perhaps,  in 
those  seasons  of  extraordinary  interest  when  the  naind  is  roused 
to  unusual  activity.  Ordinarily  the  audience  barely  recovers 
from  the  fatigue  incident  to  a  first  service,  when,  without  time 
for  reflection,  recapitulation,  or  self-application,  it  is  summoned 
to  hear  again  something  new  and  interesting,  or  something 
not  new,  and  possibly  not  interesting. 

Again,  if  we  take  into  consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
capability  of  the  audience's  hearing  with  an  unsated  mind,  free 
from  fatigue,  its  power  to  receive  and  properly  digest  more 
than  a  single  discourse  on  a  given  day,  we  shall  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  above. 

Whatever  this  capacity  may  be,  when  tested  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  we  presume  not  to  say.  But  from 
observation  in  the  field,  we  believe  that  less  preaching  would 
be  more  impressive,  because  less  confusing  to  the  mind.  We 
find,  after  the  Sabbath  is  gone,  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection 
of  the  truths  preached  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  truth  has  not 
made  such  an  impression  that  it  can  be  recalled.  The  hearers, 
for  the  most  part,  never  expect,  while  they  are  hearing,  that 
they  will  have  need  of  that  truth  or  that  it  should  be  to  them 
like  a  seed  sown  in  the  heart. 

It  cannot  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  most  prejudiced  and 
partial  that  the  larger  part  of  discourses  heard  are  soon  forgot- 
ten, almost  immediately  forgotten. 

In  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  the  Collect  for  the  second  Sunday 
in  'Advent  is  "  that  the  hearer  may  in  such  wise  hear,  read, 
mark,  leam,  and  inwardly  digest,"  &c.  This  matter  of  inward 
digestion  is  no  less  important  than  the  hearing  of  the  Word. 
Yet  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  and  must  be  sadly  interfered 
with  by  the  multiplied  calls  from  one  service  to  another,  leav- 
ing no  time  for  reflection.  Discourses  do  not  take  hold  upon 
the  mind  with  power  to  control  and  influence  it,  as  we  believe 
they  should.  The  attention  in  hearing  is  not  that  kind  of 
attention  which  receives  and  assimilates  for  use  this  mental 
nutriment.  We  would  therefore  administer  less  of  it,  in  the 
hope  of  nourishing  the  more.  We  would  have  fewer  dis- 
courses, for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  power  of  impression. 
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We  would  have  one  rather  than  two  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  both  a  larger  and  more  appreciative  audi- 
ence in  the  sanctuary,  and  thereby  more  perfectly  accomplish 
the  work  of  instruction  and  training. 

Again,  as  respects  the  pastor.  One  sermon  a  week  will  be 
found  quite  suflScient  to  task  to  the  utmost  all  his  mental  and 
physical  energies. 

In  making  this  affirmation,  it  is  remembered  that  men  have 
done  more  than  this — that  many  are  doing  more,  far  more 
than  this,  in  single  weeks  or  even  months  of  the  year.  But 
the  important  question  here  is  not  how  mudi  has  been  done  or 
can  be  done,  but  how  much  can  be  done  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  with  the  highest  utility.  Not  many  pastors  believe 
they  can  master  profitably  and  well  during  the  days  of  a  single 
week  more  t£an  one  topic  of  discourse.  On  the  contrary,  the 
many  think  that  to  develop  one,  illustrate  it,  and  make  it  im- 
pressive, is  all  the  mind  can  do,  and  do  well.  That  to  attempt 
more  is  ordinarily  to  fail  in  the  effort ;  or  to  fail  ultimately 
and  fundamentally  by  seriously  impairing  the  mind  or  its 
casket. 

One  supposed  to  have  facility,  by  reason  of  gifts  of  utterance 
and  long  experience  in  labor,  says :  "  Two  strong  sermons  can 
scarcely  be  expected  any  week,  from  any  minister,  however 
gifted  or  industrious.  No  audience  can  digest  two  strong  ser- 
mons.    One  will  overlay  or  dispossess  the  other."* 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  however,  that  the  mind,  in  severe 
labors,  gets  relief  from  a  mere  change  of  pursuits,  so  tliat 
while,  for  instance,  it  might  not  be  able  to  invent,  or  arrange, 
and  develop,  more  than  one  topic  in  the  usual  essay  style,  it 
might  be  able  profitably  to  study  for  exposition  some  portions 
of  the  Bible,  either  in  the  way  of  an  Expository  Lecture,  or 
for  Sabbath-School  or  Bible-Class  instruction,  or  for  the  quick- 
ening and  edifying  of  an  assembly  gathered  for  social  worship. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  truths,  in  part,  as  well  as  for  the 
reasons  above  suggested,  we  remarked  that  if  the  same  people 

•  Editorial  in  Independent,  Dec  18th,  1862. 
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are  called  together  more  than  once,  it  should  be  for  exercises 
not  of  a  same,  bat  of  quite  a  different  character. 

Such  is  the  force  of  custom  with  respect  to  having  two  exer- 
cises, for  general  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  that  a  change  which 
should  wholly  dispense  with  one,  if  it  were  desirable,  could 
not  be  safely  introduced  at  once.  One  denomination  could 
not  well  act  alone  in  the  matter.  If  that  were  possible, 
special  reasons,  existing  in  case  of  pastors  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  might  render  it  undesirable  on  the  whole  to  dis- 
pense with  an  evening  service  altogether. 

Among  these  reasons  we  will  mention  that  which  is  thought 
to  be  most  weighty.  It  is — not  that  the  true  children  of  God 
would  not  prefer  the  closing  hours  of  the  Sabbath  for  social 
domestic  worship,  for  family  instruction — not  that  they  would 
not  prefer  in  many  instances  to  devote  those  hours  to  private 
meditation,  reading,  prayer,  or  to  works  of  charity  abroad,  in 
visiting  the  sick,  the  poor,  in  gathering  the  outcasts — but  that 
the  multitude,  who  choose  the  earlier  portions  of  the  sacred 
day  for  self-indulgent  rest,  may  not  then  be  wholly  without  some 
attractive  sanctuary  service  to  allure  them  from  idleness  and 
the  more  ensnaring  vices  which  throng  the  wicked  in  their 
unoccupied  hours.  As  the  Sabbath,  as  a  whole,  is  extended  as 
a  barrier  across  man's  path  to  arrest  the  thoughts  and  turn 
them  back  to  God,  so,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  it  seems  desira- 
ble to  strengthen  and  make  more  eflfective  this  sacred  barrier, 
by  providing  profitable  employment  for  hours  which,  if  left 
unoccupied,  might  be  invaded  by  sinful  amusements,  or  that 
unnumbered  host  of  vices  and  of  crimes  which  ignobly  follow 
in  the  train  of  idleness.  If,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  a 
second  service,  for  both  teaching  and  devotion,  is  held,  then,  for 
the  reasons  above  specified,  for  the  best  interests  of  pastor,  and 
people,  and  of  community,  it  should  be  made  as  distinct  and 
different  as  possible.  It  should  be  so  different  that  the  mind 
of  the  pastor,  both  during  the  studies  of  the  week  and  the 
time  of  service,  shall  feel  the  stimulus  derived  from  diversi- 
fied labor  ;  so  different  that  it  shall  be  distinct  and  separate  as 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  people. 

K  the  arguments  here  advanced  are  valid,  then  that  reason- 
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ing  which  concludes  that  one  formal  and  elaborate  disconrse  is 
quite  enough,  for  one  and  the  same  congr^ation,  will  also  show 
that  any  one  protracted  service  of  any  given  kind  is  enongh 
for  one  and  the  same  people,  and  enongh  for  their  pastor. 

But  we  wonld  enforce  this  sentiment  more  particularly  in 
view  of  the  truth  that  new  and  diflferent  interests  now  demand 
our  attention  and  our  time.  There  is  a  call  for  public  labors 
of  a  somewhat  different  character,  and  in  a  different  direction, 
from  what  has  been  characteristic  of  the  past. 

I.  There  is  a  special  providential  demand  for  more  deci- 
sive and  systematic  effort  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Sab- 
bath School  instruction. 

At  the  present  time,  those  pastors  who  are  engaged  perma- 
nently as  teachers  or  superintendents,  are  doing  extra  or  super- 
added work,  which  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  impair  their 
efficiency  in  the  other  and  ordinary  labors  of  the  minister^  or 
overtask  their  mental  and  physical  powers. 

The  demand  we  speak  of  is  not  that  of  ordinary  class  in- 
struction or  of  superintendence.  These,  in  all  ordinary  in- 
stances, properly  and  of  right,  devolve  on  the  chnrch  itself, 
and  it  is  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  privileges  for  the  min- 
ister to  enter  npon  their  work.  This  he  should  strenuously 
seek  to  avoid.  If  there  is  no  person  suitable  to  undertake  iti 
it  is  better  that  one  should  be  put  in  the  process  of  training, 
and  this  field  of  labor  be  surrendered  to  those  to  whom  it  of 
right  belongs.  The  pastor  should  be  capable  of  serving  the 
school,  and  the  community  through  it,  in  a  more  direct  and 
general  way,  in  such  methods  as  the  following : 

(1).  By  occasional  addresses  to  the  school,  its  teachers,  its 
patrons,  and  friends,  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
its  importance  and  desirableness,  and  the  best  modes  of  achiev- 
ing it. 

(2).  By  sermons  prepared  expressly  for  the  young,  to  be 
preached  at  stated  periods,  at  such  a  time  or  in  such  a  place  as 
that  all  who  may  wish  to  do  so,  can  attend  and  hear  them. 

(3).  By  special  and  protracted  effort  among  the  members  of 
the  school  for  the  early  conversion  of  children,  giving  them  the 
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opportunity  and  compelling  to  choose  for  or  against  the  Saviour, 
at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

(4).  By  engaging  with  the  school,  its  patrons  and  friends,  in 
general  devotional  exercises,  endeavoring,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
cultivate  their  emotional  nature,  and  to  call  into  exercise 
their  religious  sensibilities  and  affections  towards  that  God 
who,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  has  perfected 
praise. 

A  very  important  argument  for  this  work,  is  that  the  con- 
gregations thus  gathered  ordinarily  comprise  as  large  a  num* 
ber  as  can  be  brought  to  any  usual  church  service,  and  that 
these  thus  gathered  are  as  easily  susceptible  of  religious  im- 
pressions as  any  class  in  the  community.  Besides  this,  the  in- 
strumentality thus  employed  reaches  out  among  our  foreign 
population  as  no  usual  agency  does  or  can  do.  It  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  pointing  the  churches  in  this 
direction,  and  multiplying  the  instruments  for  a  wider,  deep- 
er, and  more  glorious  work.  We  have  men  qualified  by 
actual  training  for  it ;  books,  papers,  organized  efforts,  and  sys- 
tematic approved  modes.  The  signs  of  a  distinct  providence 
demand  some  new  advances  and  adaptations,  proportionate  to 
the  experience  gained,  the  population  to  be  wrought  upon,  and 
the  instruments  prepared.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  serious  in- 
quiry in  each  community,  whether  some  jgeneral  exercise  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  young,  and  all  society  through  them, 
might  not  properly  take  the  place  occasionally  and  statedly  of 
the  usual  second  service. 

n.  There  is  also  a  special  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
new  efforts,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
work  of  Bible  Exposition. 

We  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of  written  exegesis,  or  written 
expository  sermons;  but  of  extemporaneous,  lively  illustra- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  way  to  make  more 
clear  or  impressive  this  holy  word  of  God. 

That  which  is  properly  known  as  expository  preaching  has 
well  nigh  ceased  among  us.    Indeed,  it  never  was  greatly  in 
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favor  with  the  American  people.  Pastors,  in  theory,  recognize 
its  importance.  Professors  in  Theological  Seminaries  solemnly 
and  heartily  recommend  and  enjoin  it.  Yet  probably  no  one 
ever  heard  them  attempt  it  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
when  called  out  on  special  occasions,  anniversaries,  dedications, 
meetings  of  associations,  they  invariably  produce,  if  not  a  well 
worn  manuscript,  yet  a  manuscript  bearing  evidence  of  labor, 
and  a  discourse  in  essay  style. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  this  class  have  unde- 
signedly done  much  to  vitiate  the  popular  taste  in  this  very 
particular.  By  carefully  elaborating  the  plan,  language,  and 
style  of  their  discourses — spending  weeks  and  months  upon 
single  sermons,  to  be  brought  out  on  special  occasions — they  have 
influenced  others  to  imitate  them,  some  in  this  thing,  some  in 
that,  till  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  preachers  of  every  grade  of 
character  to  whom  the  theme,  in  the  sermon,  seems  to  be  the 
one  great  interest  that  wraps  up  the  mind  and  soul.  To 
deliver  a  discourse  in  an  impressive  and  effective  manner 
is  their  earnest  aim  and  endeavor;  whereas  their  aim  and  end 
should  be  to  address  their  audience,  and,  taking  possession  of 
their  minds,  compel  them  to  hear,  and,  if  possible,  to  receive 
and  obey  the  word  of  God. 

It  is  narrated  of  an  eminent  evangelist,  now  deceased,  that 
onco  in  a  series  of  meetings,  when  about  to  commence  his 
discourse,  he  looked  leisurely  around  over  his  audience,  and 
then,  with  great  energy,  said,  "  Now  I've  got  you,  now  I've 
GOT  you  !" 

The  relation  of  the  preacher  to  his  audience  is  very  different 
from  this,  when  only  the  development  of  a  theme  is  the  chief 
interest  in  his  mind.  It  does  one  good  sometimes  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  "  Thus  saith 
the  LordP  With  all  the  sacred  literature  of  our  day.  Sab- 
bath School  and  family  instruction,  with  all  the  successes  of 
Bible  Societies  in  printing  and  disseminating  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  there  is  great  ignorance  of  God's  word  in  our 
land.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  religion. 
In  general,  these  are  well  understood.  They  are  taught  in 
creeds  and  cherished  in  symbols,  too  often,  perhaps,  as  weapons 
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of  warfare  against  other  denominations.  Yet  the  Bible,  as 
a  book,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  unexplored.  Its  history,  its 
biography,  its  geography,  are  not  familiar,  nor  the  relation  of 
its  more  important  truths  to  the  connection  in  which  they 
are  found.  In  the  Church  of  England  service,  large  portions 
are  appointed  to  be  publicly  read  year  by  year.  But  when, 
as  with  us,  the  selection  is  left  to  the  minister,  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found  that  this  selection  is  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits,  and,  perhaps,  with  few  exceptions,  neither  comprehen- 
sive or  systematized,  and  often  not  made  till  the  very  time 
for  reading. 

If  expository  preaching  is  impracticable,  we  would  by  all 
means  urge  a  careful  expository  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
giving  to  that  exercise  a  more  prominent  and  important  place 
than  it  now  holds  in  many  of  our  churches, — not  to  speak  of 
those  in  which  the  reading  of  God's  Word  is  wholly  dispensed 
with. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  expository  preaching  is 
impracticable.  Let  one  follow  the  method  of  Robert  Hall,  or 
of  Robertson,  or,  if  he  would  go  farther  back,  the  method  of 
the  primitive  Christians, — or,  if  he  chooses,  his  own  method. 

A  weighty  consideration  in  the  case  before  us,  urging  to  this 
course,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  publishes  God's  Word,  is 
that  this  method  is  less  adapted  to  make  the  speaker  a  separate 
object  of  regard. 

It  is  said  that  Summerfield,  having  been  pursued  by  multi- 
tudes of  applauding  hearers,  was  led  to  exercise  himself  in 
tlie  way  of  simple  exposition,  as  that  which  most  threw  the 
preacher  himself  in  the  shade,  and  more  illustriously  displayed 
the  pure  truth  of  the  Word. 

Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  the  most  eloquent  of  divines  in  his  day, 
in  a  sermon  to  liis  people  on  resigning  his  charge,  said :  "  Do 
not  choose  a  man  who  always  preaches  upon  insulated  texts. 
I  care  not  how  powerful  or  eloquent  he  may  be  in  handling 
them.  The  effect  of  his  power  and  eloquence  will  be  to  ban- 
ish a  taste  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  substitute  the  preacher 
in  its  place.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  Word 
preached  in  its  connection.    Never  permit  that  practice  to 
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stop.  Foreign  churches  call  it  lecturing,  and  when  done  with 
discretion,  I  assure  you  that  while  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
exercises,  it  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  most  profitable  to 
you.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  in  going  through  a  book  of 
Scripture  it  spreads  before  you  all  sorts  of  characters  and  all 
forms  of  opinion." 

By  substituting  an  extemporaneous  exposition  of  Scripture, 
for  which  a  careful  and  laborious  preparation  has  been  made, 
in  the  place  of  the  written  formal  discourse,  where  two  public 
exercises  for  preaching  are  held  for  the  same  people,  would  re- 
lieve the  pastor  in  the  work  of  preparation,  would  obviate 
some  of  the  objections  to  two  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
be  more  likely  than  any  other  course  to  build  up  a  people  in  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  God's  revealed  will,  and  reestab- 
lish His  authority  over  the  soul. 

The  pernicious  errors,  ever  seeking  entrance  to  Christian 
communities,  demand  a  more  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
God's  Word  on  the  part  of  the  common  people,  and  a  simple, 
pungent  exposition  of  the  living  Word  of  the  living  God. 
We  suggest  that  pastors  cannot  better  serve  their  people  on 
the  Sabbath  than  by  occasional  expository  sermons  in  which 
the  Scriptures,  clothed  with  life  and  power,  shall  be  made 
familiar  to  the  young. 

III.  The  times  demand  of  us,  also,  some  change  in  our 
public  services  on  the  Sabbath,  as  respects  the  exercise  and 
culture  of  the  religious  affections.     * 

It  is  true  that  we  now  have  devotional  services  intermingling 
with  all  our  customary  public  Sabbath  ministrations.  Yet 
it  is  painfully  evident  that  these  hold  a  very  inferior  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  congregation,  whereas  they  should  hold  a 
very  prominent  place.  While  so  much  is  made  of  preaching 
and  of  sacred  oratory,  this  cannot  well  be.  The  preparation 
for  preaching  too  often  exhausts  the  nervous  stimulus  of  the 
pastor  and  unfits  him  to  be  made  joyful  in  Qod^B  house  of 
prayer.  In  many  churches  the  choir  do  all  the  singing,  some- 
times with  proper  religious  feeling,  and  sometimes  not.  In 
others  the  congregation  seldom  takes  part  either  in  singing  or 
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in  devotional  reading  of  the  Word.  They  seem  not  to  realize 
that  they  themselves  have  an  important  part  to  bear  in  the 
services  of  the  Lord's  house.  The  idea  of  divine  worship,  in 
which  all  the  congregation  are  to  join,  is  something  which  has 
never  entered  the  minds  of  many.  Divine  worship  occupies, 
and  has  so  long  occupied,  in  the  minds  of  many  ministers  and 
people,  so  small  and  inferior  a  place,  that  the  general  feeling 
is,  if  there  is  to  be  no  preaching,  there  can  be  no  service. 

We  need  a  change  in  this  respect  which  shall  bring  back 
God  into  the  sanctuary,  and  there  enthrone  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 
We  need  special  Sabbath  services  for  the  exercise  and  culture 
of  the  religions  affections  as  much  as  we  need  them  for  instill- 
ing and  inculcating  practical  religious  truth.  And  yet,  for 
centuries,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  great  aim  had  been  to  impart 
only  instruction. 

The  early  Christians  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  every 
Sabbath.  This  service,  in  those  circumstances,  doubtless 
did  much  to  cultivate  in  them  a  lively  sense  of  their  relation 
to  God  as  children  through  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  less  frequent  celebration  of  the  Saviour's  death  is  the 
wiser  course  for  us.*  Yet  something  is  needed  to  restore  to  the 
bosom  of  the  worshiper  the  sense  of  God's  presence ;  and  to 
remind  him  in  the  sanctuary,  that  "  This  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  God ;"  and  that  his  "  fellowship  is  with  the  Father 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

In  one  of  the  churches  in  a  western  city,  during  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  summer  of  1862,  the  sermon  was  omitted  from 
the  second  service,  and  that  service  was  made  to  consist  only 
of  singing  and  prayer. 

A  devotional  meeting  conducted  after  this  manner,  with  the 
reading  of  appropriate  selections  from  God's  Word,  with  fre- 
quent singing  by  the  congregation,  with  brief  prayers,  could 
possibly  be  sustained  in  populous  centers,  where  the  congrega- 
tion reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church.  And  yet  but  few 
pastors  would  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  it  in  the  present 
circumstances.  And  it  may  be  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  public  exercises  of  divine  worship,  apart  from  preaching, 
interest,  as  yet,  but  very  few  minds.    Secondly,  with  the  mass 
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of  professedly  Christian  people,  the  culture  of  the  religious 
aflfections  is  seldom  sought  as  a  distinct  object  and  of  high 
importance,  by  itself  alone. 

We  need,  then,  a  change  in  our  Sabbath  services  such  as  shall 
exalt  the  devotional  parts  to  a  place  far  higher  than  at  present, 
and  which  shall  cause  these  of  themselves  to  impress  all  minds 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  a  great  God^ 
that  honor  and  majesty  are  lefore  him,  strength  and  heauty 
are  in  his  sanctuary.  We  need  services  that  shall  arouse  the 
emotions,  and  lead  men  to  exclaim  with  David :  Praise  ye 
the  Lord  from  the  heavens — all  his  angels — aU  his  hosts. 
Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth — mountains  and  all  hills — 
T)ea^ts  and  aU  cattle — hings  of  the  earthy  and  all  people^  hoth 
young  men  and  maidens  /  old  men  and  children.  Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord^  for  his  Qiame  alone  is  excellent ; 
his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heavens. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  The  pastor  can  doubtless  do  much  by 
a  special  preparation  for  these  exercises.  He  should  frequently 
compare  in  his  own  mind  his  preparation  to  speak  to  men  with 
his  preparation  to  speak  to  God.  He  may  accomplish  some- 
thing by  appropriate  discourses  on  this  topic,  and  by  appro- 
priately reading  such  portions  of  the  Word  of  God  as  are  best 
adapted  to  raise  the  devout  feelings  of  the  worshiper,  and  by 
occasional  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  for  devotional  purposes, 
that  the  children  of  Zion  may  he  Joyful  in  fheir  King, 

W^  conclude  this  Article  with  this  brief  summation: — 
In  our  judgment  the  times  call  for  some  modification  of  the 
modes  of  ministerial  labor.  While  we  would  not  materially 
change  the  usual  Sabbath  morning  services,  we  would,  if  possi- 
ble, devote  more  time  than  is  customarily  given  in  our  church- 
es, to  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  comprising  selections  from 
its  doctrinal,  prophetic,  historical,  and  devotional  portions.  The 
second  service  should  bear  the  character  of  an  occasional  or 
special  service ;  and  be  conducted  with  the  view  of  calling 
into  exercise  the  emotions  of  the  worshiper,  and  of  engaging 
his  heart  in  the  worship  of  God.  It  should  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  young,  and  often  appointed  for  the  children 
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and  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  School,  and  held  at  snch  an  hour 
as  would  be  suitable  for  their  attendance.  It  should  be  so 
conducted  that  men  may  realize  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  God  has  perfected  praise. 

It  should  ordinarily  be  distinguished  by  an  extemporaneous 
lecture,  in  exposition  of  the  Bible,  illustrating  its  history,  its 
biography,  unfolding  its  prophecies,  and  enforcing  its  doctrines* 

We  believe  that  one  protracted  service  of  any  given  kind, 
for  the  same  congregation  on  the  same  day,  is  enough ;  and  that 
two  public  exercises  should  be  the  extent  of  pastoral  service, 
as  the  ordinary  rule.  The  exceptions  should  be  the  seasons 
of  special  religious  interest,  occasional  visits  to  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  funeral  services  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
time. 
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Abticle  IV.— ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

There  are  twenty-nine  ancient  Churches  in  England,  tech- 
nically called  Cathedrals.  These  structures  are  interesting  as 
in  some  degree  embodying  the  history  and  faith  of  England. 
We  have  but  to  mention  Westminster  Abbey,  to  bring  before 
us  a  kind  of  gorgeous  crystallization  of  all  the  stately  and  sol- 
emn glories  of  our  motherland.  These  buildings  have  been 
the  slow  work  of  ages.  They  have  grown  by  accretion, 
gathering  into  their  immense  piles  the  genius  and  treasures  of 
centuries.  The  foundation  of  some  of  them  is  a  matter  of  ob- 
scurity. It  can  hardly  now  be  ascertained  where  one  age  left 
off  and  another  began.  Yet  there  are  four  principal  epochs  of 
English  ecclesiastical  architecture  distinctly  marked  upon  the 
buildings  themselves  ;  although  these  architectural  periods, 
historically  considered,  form  a  development  of  the  same  Anglo- 
Gothic  type  of  architecture,  and  are  variations  of  its  original 
ideaj  rather  than  new  styles.  We  propose  to  describe  briefly 
the  characteristics  of  these  four  epochs. 

It  is  true,  that  from  a  few  antique  fragments  found  here  and 
there,  a  claim  has  been  made  to  a  distinctive  Saxon  architec- 
ture ;  but  this  claim  has  been  abandoned  by  the  best  authori- 
ties. It  is  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  prior  to  the  Con- 
quest, built  chiefly  in  wood,  and  their  edifices  were  extremely 
rude,  and  possessed  little  architectural  individuality. 

The  Normans  were  the  first  builders  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent.  They  were  the  Romans  of  their  time. 
Wherever  they  went  they  meant  to  stay.  Upon  their  public 
edifices,  as  on  their  laws,  was  stamped  the  spirit  of  stability, 
and  of  a  living  original  strength,  which  enabled  the  Norman 
architecture,  wherever  it  appeared,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  North- 
ern Europe,  to  supercede  the  effete  classical  styles,  and  to  be- 
come the  solid  foundation  of  Christian  architecture  down  to 
the  present  time. 
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We  find,  therefore,  in  nearly  all  the  ancient  Churches  of 
England,  that  the  Norman  forms  the  oldest  portion  of  them, 
and  is  their  original  basis.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Chester,  Winchester,  Peterborough, 
Durham,  and  Ely,  in  which,  indeed,  as  in  the  smaller  parish 
chnrches  of  Romsey  and  Iffly,  the  Norman  element  pre- 
dominates, and  gives  the  characteristic  tone  to  these  structures. 

All  architecture  came  originally  from  the  East,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Byzantine  style  upon  the  Norman,  is  very 
direct — caught,  doubtless,  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 
Norman  architecture,  in  all  probability,  sprang  from  the 
Byzantine-Roman,  modified  and  enlarged  into  a  new  creation, 
by  the  stronger  genius  and  gloomier  fancy  of  the  North.  It 
has  the  ponderous  masses,  low  and  cavernous  spaces,  and 
round  arch,  of  the  old  Roman  edifice.  Sometimes  the  Nor- 
man arch  has  its  centre  above  the  line  of  impost,  and  then 
curves  inward  below  the  point  of  springing,  making  a  horse- 
shoe arch,  thus  increasing  the  resemblance  to  oriental  archi- 
tecture. This  style,  introduced  into  Britain,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  continued  unmixed,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  in  1189. 
While  massive  strength  is  its  chief  quality,  yet  it  is  not  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  ornament,  though  fanciful  and  gro- 
tesque. Tlie  Norman  capital  is  often,  as  at  Gloucester,  strung 
with  meagre  and  curious  carved  work.  Nothing  is  more 
varied,  in  fact,  than  the  Norman  capital.  Its  shape  is 
usually  that  of  a  bowl,  truncated  at  the  sides,  but  its  adorn- 
ment is  exceedingly  diverse  and  strange.  Sometimes  it  is 
braided  with  interlacing  lines  of  bead-work,  as  if  hung  over 
with  a  net  of  pearls.  Sometimes  it  is  wreathed  with  large- 
leaved  flowers,  or  a  stiff"  wide-spreading  vine.  At  other  times 
it  is  carved  into  bird-nests,  with  the  birds  sitting  in  them. 
Then  an  odd  monster,  or  dragon  lizard,  is  convoluted  around 
the  bell  of  the  capital.  Human  faces  and  busts,  sometimes  of 
men  holding  their  mouths  open  with  their  fingers,  and  some- 
times of  females  or  veiled  nuns,  interlacing  arms  around  the 
column,  appear  as  the  head  of  the  pillar. 

These  are  not  unlike  the  human-headed  and  Isis-faced  col- 
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umns  of  Dendarali  and  other  Egjptian  temples,  forming  still 
another  feature  of  likeness  to  the  architecture  of  the  East. 
Tlie  oriental  character  of  the  principal  columns  of  Durham 
Cathedral  is  very  marked. 

A  fine  example  of  the  N'orman  style  is  found  in  the  nave  of 
Peterborough  Cathedra],  surmounted  by  three  tiers  of  bow- 
headed  arches,  forming  the  sides  and  clere-story.  The  length 
of  this  edifice  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet.  It 
abounds  in  rich  sepulchral  brasses,  anciently  called  "latten," 
which  are  laid  in  Purbeck  marble.  These  were,  in  fact,  the 
first  stereotypes. 

Gloucester  Cathedral  is  still  more  characteristically  Norman, 
although  having  been  begun  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  finished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  its 
history  comprehends  the  whole  range  of.  English  Church 
architecture.  Its  nave,  foundation,  and  crypt,  are  of  the 
most  solid  Norman  style.  The  sixteen  unomamented  and 
ponderous  columns  of  the  nave  are  truly  grand.  The  only 
fault  (which  is,  indeed,  the  great  fault  of  all  the  English 
Cathedrals)  is  the  want  of  height  in  the  main  body  of  the 
building.  In  more  expressive  phrase,  it  is  squatty.  But  its 
interior  gives  one  a  sense  of  that  strength  and  repose  befitting 
God's  house.  The  stone  vaulting  of  the  ceiling  is  also  simple 
and  plain ;  yet  there  is  carved  work  and  ornament  about  the 
clere-story  windows  and  the  central  tower.  This  structure  re- 
markably combines  the  massive  and  light,  the  simple  and  rich. 
It  has  felt  the  new  movement  in  England  to  restore  the  old 
churches.  This  is  seen  in  the  complete  renovation  of  its  noble 
cloisters.  In  this  church  is  the  monument  of  Eobert  Duke  of 
Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was  a  crusader. 

The  second  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England,  or 
the  "Early  English,"  gradually  succeeded  the  Norman,  and 
prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kichard  I.,  in 
1189,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  in  1272,  a  period 
of  about  one  hundred  years.  We  may  date  the  time  of  tran- 
sition, to  that  chivalric  period  when  the  troubadour  and  ballad 
poetry  arose,  and  new  ideas  of  freedom  and  beauty  seemed  to 
be  struggling  with  the  old  Norman  force  and  tyranny.     The 
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prime  characteristic  of  this  style  is  the  pointed  arch,  long  and 
narrow  at  first  like  the  head  of  a  Knight's  lance,  and  then  ex- 
panding into  those  great  windows,  which,  filled  with  painted 
glass  like  those  of  Yorkminster,  have  such  a  glorious  effect. 
The  round  lines,  however,  of  the  N"orman  style,  were  not 
given  up,  but  were  retained  in  the  headings  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  in  the  large  circular  windows  like  those  at 
Lincoln  and  Peterborough.  We  can  even  see  how  tlie 
pointed  arch  originated  from  the  accidental  intersections 
of  round  arches  with  each  other,  making  pointed  arches 
of  the  intermediate  spaces.  The  pointed  arch  lifted  the 
building  from  its  heaviness  and  earthliness.  It  heightened 
the  ceiling,  and,  as  a  natural  development,  it  sprung  toward 
heaven  as  far  as  it  could  carry  its  lines  upward  in  the  slenderly 
pointed  spire.  To  support  this  greater  height  and  this  mighty 
upspringing  mass,  wide  and  prominent  buttresses  were  added, 
which,  in  the  compact  Norman  architecture,  were  commonly 
but  small  round  projections  from  the  wall  itself.  These  flying 
buttresses,  with  their  doubled  stories  of  arches,  and  their  pin- 
nacled tops,  form  a  new  and  striking  feature.  In  the  original 
contract  for  the  building  of  Fotheringay  church,  it  is  written : 
"  And  aither  of  the  said  Isles  shall  have  six  mighty  Botrasse 
of  Free  stone,  clen-hewyn ;  and  every  Botrasse  fynist  with  a 
fynial."  A  very  characteristic  ornament  of  the  early  English 
style,  is  the  "  tooth-ornament,"  taking  the  place  of  the  invari- 
able Norman  zigzag  moulding  or  "chevron,"  around  the  arches 
of  windows  and  doors.  This  moulding  resembles  the  necklace 
of  sharks'  teeth  worn  by  the  Pacific  islanders.  But  all  kinds 
of  rich  and  delicate  ornament  begin  to  appear  in  the  later 
period  of  this  style.  Profuse  flower-carving  is  seen  in  the 
heads  of  pillars,  and  the  finishings  of  corbels.  Everything 
ended  in  bloom  and  flower.  There  was  far  more  of  grace  and 
delicacy  than  in  the  Norman  style.  The  vaultings  of  the  roof 
at  their  lines  of  intersection  were  ribbed ;  and  cross-springing 
transverse  ribs  were  introduced,  thus  weaving  a  rich  tracery 
over  the  plain  Anglo-Norman  ceiling,  though  it  continued  as 
massive  as  before.  And  while  the  columns  and  piers  were  still 
ponderous,  the  rounds,  and  hollows,  and  the  variety  of  lines 
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into  which  they  were  cut,  gave  them  a  more  elaborate  and 
elegant  appearance.  The  "Early  English"  style  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  perfection  of  English  architecture,  be- 
cause it  thus  retained  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  the 
original  Norman,  united  with  most  of  what  was  truly  orna- 
mental and  free  of  the  later  styles.  In  Worcester  Cathedral, 
for  example,  the  choir  is  Early  English,  with  highly-carved 
canopied  stalls,  and  bold  stone  flower  work.  Those  old  artists 
seemed  to  have  brought  baskets-full  of  all  the  flowers  of  the 
field  into  the  church,  and  flung  them  over  the  walls. 

The  best  parts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which,  to  our  mind,  is 
the  most  majestic  of  all  the  English  Cathedrals,  York  not  ex- 
cepted, belong  to  the  mature  period  of  the  early  English  and 
Pointed  style.  The  "  Presbytery"  or  "  Lady  Chapel"  of  this 
Church,  contains  some  exquisite  carving;  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  "Angel  Choir,"  from  the  figures  of  thirty  angels  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  triforium  gallery,  carved  as  if  they  were 
flying,  and  playing  upon  every  kind  of  temple  instrument, 
such  as  the  harp,  cittern,  cymbal.  The  too  great  marigold 
windows  in  the  principal  transept,  each  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  filled  with  glowing  and  deep-colored  stained 
glass,  give  a  rich  tone  to  the  central  portion  of  the  building. 
The  "Chapter-house"  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  main  edi" 
fice,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  and  flanked  by  boldly 
flying  buttresses,  as  if  tied  to  the  ground  by  them  like  the 
cords  of  a  tent.  Its  interior  abounds  in  those  strange  and 
grotesque  carvings  that  are  so  mysteriously  suggestive  in  the 
older  Gothic  churches.  The  sagacious  face  of  the  hooded 
monk,  who  looks  down  from  the  ceiling,  seems  as  if  it  were 
alive.  Often  there  will  be  a  really  beautiful  countenance, 
with  wonderful  purity  and  serenity  of  expression.  Then 
appears  a  face  as  if  in  torment,  with  the  mouth  horribly 
extended,  and  the  parched  tongue  lolling  out.  Here  is  a 
winged  angel,  and  there  a  squat  demon ;  animal  heads,  beaks, 
snouts,  claws,  images  of  the  sensual  passions  and  foul  qualities 
of  the  human  mind,  mingle  with  the  symbols  of  higher  and 
celestial  things.  What  did  the  old  builders  mean  to  represent 
by  this, — the  whole  mixed  world  of  good  and  evil, — the  whole 
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creation  that  groans  and  travails  together  awaiting  the  coming 
of  a  higher  Redemption  ? 

But  the  most  perfect  example  of  "  Early  English,"  from 
foundation  to  spire,  is  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Its  interior,  com- 
pared witli  Winchester  or  Ely,  appears  bare  and  severe,  but  it 
is  singularly  harmonious  and  beautiful.  It  is  the  queen  of  the 
English  cathedrals.  It  is  not  an  astonishing  and  monstrous 
Gothic  epic,  but  a  pure  English  poem.  The  columns  of  the 
nave  are  clustered  and  slender.  The  windows  are  lancet- 
shaped,  and  their  mouldings  plain.  Its  length  is  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  feet.  Stretched  along  each  side  of  the  grand 
nave,  lie  the  cross-legged  eflSgies  of  crusaders  and  of  those  who 
struck  at  Crecy.  Eeadless  and  handless,  they  are  brave  still 
in  their  wide-carved  girdles,  chain-armor,  and  shields,  over 
their  broad  breasts.  Here  lies  Ben  Jonson's  Countess  of 
Pembroke.  Here,  also,  Chillingworth  and  Hooker  are  buried. 
The  "  Chapter-house"  has  been  most  carefully  renovated.  Its 
hexas^onal  ceiling  is  supported  by  one  slight  springing  column 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and  shines  richly  with  modern  gilding 
and  colors. 

The  passion  in  England,  already  before  noticed,  to  restore 
the  old  churches,  and  to  reinstate  every  "  sedilia  "  and  "  pis- 
cina "  in  its  right  place,  has  been  undeniably  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  furthering  the  Tractarian  High  Church 
movement,  if  not  one  of  its  originating  causes.  The  intense 
desire  to  reproduce  the  spiritual  church,  in  its  most  minute 
completeness  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  has  kept  even  i>ace  with 
that  antiquarian  enthusiasm  which  is  giving  lectures  in  dim 
crypts  and  breezy  bell-towers,  and  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned, 
and  no  nook  unrummaged,  to  discover  every  lost  fragment  of 
the  ancient  Homan  Cliurch.*     These  modern  renovations  are 


*  The  arrangement,  ordet,  and  entire  religious  service  of  Exeter  Cathedra], 
Devonshire,  present,  perhaps,  the  most  persistent  and  ostentatious  carrying  out  of 
the  High  Church  ideal  of  worship,  to  be  found  in  England.  The  following  weekly 
*'  order  of  aery  ices,"  and  statement  of  the  Cathedral  establishment,  are  taken 
from  a  semi-official  pamphlet  obtained  in  Exeter : 
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the  most  conspicuous  in  Ely  Cathedral,  for  this  church  com- 
prises Cambridge  in  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  has  thus 
all  the  learning,  wealth,  and  zeal  of  the  University  to  aid  in 
this  pious  work.  It  absolutely  glows  with  modern  painted 
windows,  costly  marbles,  exquisite  sculpture,  and  rich  brasses. 
The  new  bronze  work  of  the  gates  and  lamps  of  the  choir,  for 
grace  and  oriental  luxuriance  of  fancy,  might  have  belonged 
to  Solomon's  temple,  and  surpasses  even  the  ancient  brass 
work ;  in  fact,  for  all  that  modern  art  and  lavish  expenditure 
can  do  for  the  perfect  restoration  and  magnificent  adorning  of 
these  old  temples,  Ely  is  the  best  example. 

The  third  description  of  English  architecture  which  followed 
the  "  Early  English,"  is  termed  the  "  Decorated  style."  It 
prevailed  about  one  hundred  years  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  in  1272,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  1377. 
It  may  be  called  the  style  of  the  first  three  Edwards.  The 
name  "  Decorated,"  describes  this  type  of  architecture.  It  is 
the  former  styles,  only  covered  over  with  more  abundant  oma- 

I.      EABLY   MORNING,   DAILY. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  6  A.  M.,  Morning  Prayers ;  and  the  Litany  on  Sundays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

II.      MORNING,   DAILY. 

In  the  Choir,  at  10.80  A.  M.,  Full  Services  of  the  day.  The  Holy  Communion 
celebrated  every  Sunday,  and  on  Christmas  day. 

On  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Ember-weeks,  a  Lecture  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Lord  Bishop  holds  his  Ordination  on  the  Sundays  after  Whitsun  and  Sep- 
tember Ember-weeks. 

Ill,       EVENING,  DAILY. 

In  the  Choir,  at  3  P.  M.,  except  on  the  Sundays  from  November  1st  to  Febru- 
ary 2d,  when  it  Is  at  2. 80  P.  M.  On  Sundays  the  Service  is  followed  by  a 
Lecture. 

*  The  present  Cathedral  Establishment  consists  of  the  Lord  Bishop ;  the  Dean ; 
the  seven  Canons;  the  twenty-four  Prebendaries;  the  four  Priest  Vicars;  the 
eight  Choir-men,  who  are  Lay  Vicars;  the  six  Secondaries;  the  ten  Choir-boys; 
the  two  Vergers ;  and  the  one  Dog-whipper. 

The  music  at  Exeter,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  English  cathedral  services,  is, 
according  to  our  impression,  finer  than  any  continental  religious  music.  The 
chants  and  chorals  are  purer  and  nobler  than  the  famed  music  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.    If  one  is  reminded  of  Rome,  it  is  better  than  anything  Rome  furnishes. 
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ment,  ^11  parts  being  modified  or  inspired  by  this  rich  and 
elaborate  idea.  It  shows  sh'ght,  but  as  yet  very  slight,  signs 
of  decay  and  weakness.  Ornament  is  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
made  an  end,  but  only  a  means  of  heightened  effect.  Two 
characters  of  lines  are  seen  in  the  forms  of  windows,  doors, 
arches,  mouldings,  etc. ;  these  are  the  geometric  and  flowing 
lines.  They  present  such  figures  as  might  be  cut  with  the 
playful  turnings  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  into  semicircles,  circles, 
ellipses,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  cinquefoils.  The  "  ogee,"  which 
is  a  common  form  in  this  style,  is  a  combination  made  by  the 
meeting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow,  a  concave  and  a  convex. 
The  "  ogee-arch  "  is  one  whose  two  sides  are  composed  of  two 
contrasted  curves.  There  is  a  greater  drawing  out  and  a  more 
striking  pronunciation  of  all  lines  and  angles,  the  hollow  being 
deeper,  the  curves  longer,  the  combinations  more  irregular  and 
bold.  The  flower-work  is  no  longer  a  stiff  and  thorn-bush 
foliage,  but  runs  vine-like  and  flame-pointed  (flamboyailt) 
wreathing  over  and  smothering  every  capital,  and  flowing 
along  every  groined  arch  in  tropical  profusion.  The  plain, 
bare  shaft  of  the  "  Norman,"  and  "  Earlj^  English,"  seems,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  to  have  budded.  One  may  see  good  specimens  of 
the  "  diaper-work  pattern,"  which  is  a  favorite  ornament  of 
this  Btyle,  in  the  side-screen  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  upon  the 
monument  of  William  de  Valence  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  ornament  is  a  four-leaved  flower  cut  in  stone  and  enclosed 
in  a  little  square ;  and  multitudes  of  these  squares  are  brought 
together,  producing  a  rich  and  elaborate  effect.  The  orna- 
mental lines  and  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows  of  Merton 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  are  instances  of  the  large  and  splen- 
did windows  of  the  "  Decorated  "  style,  which  are  composed 
of  two,  three,  or  even  more  lights.  The  smallest  corbel,  or 
finial,  is  highly  carved,  and  drops  in  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a 
handful  of  flowers. 

Some  of  the  finials  and  crosses  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  be- 
longing to  this  epoch,  are  hardly  describable,  so  woven  over 
are  they  with  shooting  leaves  and  plants.  It  is  as  if  they  had 
stood  out  neglected  in  some  Italian  or  Sicilian  garden  for  half 
a  century  of  summers,  and  then  had  been  transplanted  into 
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the  temple  with  all  their  tangled  wealth  of  nature  hanging 
about  them.  Even  the  sturdy  buttresses  of  this  style  are  more 
highly  adorned  than  the  "  Early  English,"  being  broken  up 
and  fretted  over  with  foliated  points  and  pinnacles.  Niches 
for  statues,  with  carved  lace-work  tabernacles,  are  characteris- 
tic of  this  style.  The  little  chapel-house  of  Yorkminster,  in 
its  vivid  colors  and  profuse  carvings,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
summate specimen  of  this  period  of  architecture.  But  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  its  decorated  west  front,  its 
deeply  recessed  and  sumptuous  doorway,  around  which  stand 
the  statues  of  the  evangelists,  and  its  superb  "  Lady  Chapel," 
is  the  finest  example  of  the  "  Decorated  style."  There  are 
few  sights  more  impressive  and  beautiful  than  the  interior  of 
this  church  at  evening,  just  as  the  yellow  moonlight  shines 
in  the  lofty  window^  on  one  side,  and  the  last  faint  crimson 
light  of  day  faintly  illumines  the  other;  when  parts  of  the  heavy, 
round  pillars  and  foliated  capitals  stand  out  in  burnished 
light,  while  others  are  obscurely  seen  as  trees  in  the  depths  of 
a  forest,  and  irregular  masses  of  dense  black  shadow  stretch 
like  giant  hands  across  the  pavement. 

The  last  period  of  English  ecclesiastical  architecture,  about 
which  we  would  say  a  word,  is  the  "  Perpendicular  style." 
This  arose  during  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  in  1377,  and  con- 
tinued one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  to  the  end  of  the  reigu 
of  Henry  YIII.  It  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL, 
about  which  time,  or  a  little  later,  "  King's  College  Chapel," 
at  Cambridge,  and  "  Henry  Seventh's  Chapel,"  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  were  built.  That  great  ecclesiastical  artist  and 
patron  of  learning,  William  of  Wykeham,  who  founded  "  New- 
College,"  Oxford,  is  he  whose  genius  most  illustrates  and 
marks  this  style.  It  is  almost  exclusively  English,  and  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  English  history,  scenery,  and  familiar 
memories.  Its  name  forms,  also,  the  key  to  its  principal  char- 
acteristic, viz. :  its  perpendicular  lines.  These  run  straight  up 
to  great  height.  They  are  likewise  crossed  by  rectilinear  lines, 
and  the  spaces  of  intersection  are  ornamented,  so  that  there  is 
an  elegant  simplicity  produced  which  is  peculiar  to  this  style. 
The  invariable  accompaniments  of  this  type  of  architecture  are 
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the  square  moulding  and  dripstone  over  the  heads  of  doorways, 
forming  a  spandrel  which  is  usually  filled  with  foliage-carving 
or  shield  sculptures.     Another  peculiarity  of  this  style  is  the 
use  of  the  broad  two-centered  arch,  which,  if  not  as  beautiful 
as  the  pointed  arch,  has  a  simple  majesty.     The  massive  piers 
of  all  the  former  heavier  styles  are  made  smaller  in  this ;  they 
have  lighter  round  columns  or  shafts  pinned  upon  them,  gene- 
rally clustered   boldly   on   their  front,  and  going  up  clean, 
straight,  and  lofty.     There  is  more  of  stateliness  and  less  of 
ponderousness  in  all  the  features  of  this  style.     The  porch  over 
the  side  entrance  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  Perpendicular   architecture.     The  windows  are 
divided  into  strong  vertical  lines  running  from  top  to  bottom, 
crossed  several  times  at  right  angles  by  lighter  transoms,  and 
separating  at  their  heads  into  many  smaller  elegant  geometric 
figures.     The  perpendicular  west  window  of  Westminster  Ca- 
thedral is  a  good  example  of  these  characteristics.     Every 
part  of  the  edifice  is  paneled,  and  the  debasement  of  this 
style  usually  consists  in  the  loads  of  coarse  ornament,  intro- 
duced into  this  panel-work, — such   as  shields  and  armorial 
devices.     The  vaulting  of  the  ''  Perpendicular  style  "  is  elab- 
orately groined  with  ribs  radiating  from  common  centres,  and 
the  points  of  intersection  drooping  down,  resembling  immense 
white  scallop  shells  clustered  together.     One  may  see  this  in 
the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  in  the  principal  Hall  of 
Hampton  Court,  and  in  the  magnificent  ceiling  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Oxford.     The  corbels  and  pendants  of  this  kind  of 
vault   are  boldly  pronounced   and   exceedingly  rich.     Tliey 
sometimes  contain   carved  figures  in  niches.      Of  this  archi- 
tectural period,   which   is   associated  chiefly  with  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI.,  ''  King's  College  Chapel,"  at  Cambridge,  is, 
without  question,  the  finest  illustration,  and,  in  some  respects, 
is  the  most  beautiful  edifice  in  England,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Its  twenty-four  side  windows,  and  its  great  East  and  West 
windows,  flashing  like  jewels  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  make 
its  interior  a  glorious  vision. 

After  the  decadence  of  the  "  Perpendicular  style,"  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  in  England  fell  into  utter  weakness  and 
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confusion,  the  Gothic  blending  with  the  revived  classical 
styles,  and  losing  its  noble  individnality.  It  no  longer  was 
expressive  of  any  peculiar  religious  sentiment,  idea,  or  earnest 
faith. 

There  can  be,  we  think,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  one 
style  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  that  is  the 
Gothic,  and  of  the  Gothic,  the  simple  "  Early  English  "  style. 
This  combines  round  and  pointed  lines ;  it  does  not  run  into 
vicious  or  extravagant  ornament ;  it  is  solid  and  yet  elegant ; 
and  its  lofty  and  lightly-springing  lines  assist  the  devotional 
sentiment  to  ascend  to  the  Author  of  all  Beauty  and  Goodness. 
It  may  be  also  made  entirely  convenient  for  purposes  of 
Protestant  worship. 

But  why  expend  great  sums  for  the  shell  of  the  spiritnal 
temple  ?  "Why  lower  the  idea  of  spiritual  Christianity  by  re- 
viving the  immense  and  costly  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  which  Faith  was  formalized  and  petrified  ?  We  entirely 
agree  with  the  better  feeling  and  more  enlarged  conceptions  of 
Christian  Faith  and  Duty,  which  prompt  such  questions. 
The  day  of  great  church  edifices  has  gone  by.  There  is  a 
truer  conception  of  worship  than  these  structures  could  sym- 
bolize or  inspire.  Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  Art.  It 
springs  from  the  nature  God  has  made.  Its  place  in  Christian 
worship  and  life  has  yet  to  be  defined.  By  denying  that  it 
has  any  place,  it  becomes  the  slave  of  the  passions,  and  de- 
velops in  all  evil  directions.  Quatremere  DeQuincy  places 
Poetry  at  the  head  of  aesthetic  arts,  as  being  the  purest  product 
of  the  mental  idea  of  beauty,  and  the  furthest  removed  from 
the  material  object ;  then  Music ;  then  Painting ;  then  Sculp- 
ture ;  then  Architecture.  Poetry  and  Music  are  already  ad- 
mitted into  the  idea  and  form  of  Christian  worship  ;  shall  the 
other  Arts,  and  among  them  Architecture,  be  wholly  denied  a 
place? 

Art  is  but  the  form  and  expression  of  Beauty.  Beauty  re- 
sides ultimately  in  the  idea;  first  of  all  in  the  absolute  idea  of 
Beauty,  which  has  its  type  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  from  thence 
it  enters  into  the  conception  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  there- 
fore a  divinely  implanted  principle  of  our  mental  being,  and 
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cannot  be  overlooked  or  despised  without  injury  to  the  mind 
and  religious  nature.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  were  greater 
dian  their  times.  They  recognized  a  power  and  beauty  in  the 
soul^  which  was  infinitely  superior  to  any  outward  manifesta- 
tion and  Art.  They  broke  away  from  the  debasing  seductions 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  and  symbolic  forms, 
that  had  been  made  the  handmaidens  of  a  false  spiritual  idea. 
They,  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times  of 
Christian  faith.  They  did  a  work  for  which  the  Church  can 
never  be  gratefal  enough.  They  redeemed  the  spirituality  of 
religious  worship.  All  the  carved  stone  on  the  globe  is  not 
worth  one  true  prayer  or  unselfish  act.  Christ  is  greater  than 
the  temple,  and  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  day.  We  would 
ever  aflirm  the  purely  Christian  idea  of  Whately,  in  his  "  King- 
dom of  Christ,"  of  a  religion,  externally  speaking,  "without 
Temple,  Sacrifice,  or  Altar,". 

But  the  question  returns,  and  may  now  be  calmly  met,  how 
far  the  true  idea  of  Art  may  legitimately  and  profitably  enter 
into  Christian  worship  ?  Shall  it  be  excluded  altogether,  or 
may  it  find  a  fit,  though  humble  place?  How  far  shall  true 
Art,  which  is  the  pure  form  of  Truth,  enter  into  Preaching, 
Sacred  Song,  Prayer,  Music,  and  Chiirch  Architecture  ?  This 
important  subject  we  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss,  and  have 
already  strayed  from  our  original  theme.  We  will  merely 
venture  to  lay  down  our  creed  in  a  few  words. 

God  has  given  lis  a  complex  nature.  While  metaphysicians 
generally  recognize  the  cognitive,  voluntary,  and  sensitive  pow- 
ers, in  some  comprehensive  method  of  classification,  they  are 
apt  to  overlook  those  intermediate  and  more  indefinable  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  which  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  bodily 
nature,  and  which  have  their  home  partly  in  the  affectional, 
and  partly  in  the  imaginative  or  poetic  faculties.  Over  this 
realm,  Art  more  peculiarly  presides.  Though  confessedly  of 
a  lower  order  of  mental  qualities,  they  are  no  less  true  and 
vital  than  the  rest. 

"  We  live  by  wonder,  hope,  and  love." 

The  slighting  of  these  more  genial  attributes  of  the  mind, 
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which,  in  their  practical  operations,  take  the  form  of  feelings, 
impulses,  desires,  rather  than  severe  processes  of  thought,  or 
rational  principles  of  action,  is  a  useless  loss  of  power,  and 
works  evil.  They  are  strong,  though  perhaps  inferior  powers. 
They  are  characteristically  and  intensely  human*  and  they 
may  be  trained  upward  into  almost  spiritual  beauty,  or  they 
may  sink  into  the  ground  and  produce  nothing  but  death. 
Our  conception  of  Christian  worship  would  also  join  with  the 
higher  spiritual  faculties,  tliose  lowlier  ones.  It  would  em- 
brace the  whole  man  in  his  attempt  to  reach  after  and  lay  hold 
of  God  with  all  his  powers,  and  even  with  the  feeblest  and 
earthly  tendrils  of  his  beif)g.  The  time  will  come  when  all 
that  is  pure  in  Art  will  be  consecrated  to  God's  praise. 

That  which  forms  the  peculiar  interest  of  Architecture,  es- 
pecially of  ecclesiastical  Architecture,  as  being  a  genuine 
manifestation  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  devotional  senti- 
ment— and,  at  the  same  time,  its  entirely  subordinate  character 
and  service,  its  inadequacy  to  take  the  place  of  higher  religious 
ideas,  and  to  satisfy  the  largest  rational  nature, — these  truths 
have  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  familiar 
and  vigorous  lines  of  an  American  writer : 

"  I  like  a  church ;  I  like  a  cowl ; 
I  love  ft  prophet  of  the  houI  ; 
And  in  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains,  or  pensive  smiles ; 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  X  that  cowled  Churchman  be. 

"  Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allu«. 
Which  I  could  not  on  me  endure  ? 

"  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle ; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe ; 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
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Wrought  in  sad  sincerity ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  know ; — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

"  Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird's  nest 
Of  leaves  and  feathers  from  her  breast  ? 
Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell. 
Painting  with  morn  each  annual  cell  ? 
Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 
To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  ? 
Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  pil«s, 
Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 
Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone ; 
And  momiDg  opes  with  haste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 
O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 
As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye ; 
For  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere, 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air ; 
And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 
Adopted  them  ioto  her  race, 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  in  attempting  to  reproduce  in 
our  democratic  land  the  costly  and  vast  European  Church 
edifice.  The  circumstances  that  could  produce  it  we  should 
never  wish  to  have  existing  in  our  country.  But  when  we  see 
such  immense  sums  of  money  lavishly  and  selfishly  expended 
on  private  residence^  or  sunk  in  tasteless  fashionable  .display, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  some  of  this  treasure  should  not  be  used  to 
erect  enduring  and  attractive  houses  of  God.  A  little  more 
cost,  with  much  more  taste  that  costs  nothing,  might  do  this. 
The  stone  parish  church  that  inspired  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  is  quite 
a  rude  structure ;  and  so  are  many  of  the  most  interesting 
village  churches  in  England,  as  John  Newton's  church  at 
Olney,  and  Leigh  Hichmond's  at  Brading  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and,  above  all,  George  Herbert's  little  church  at 
Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  which  hardly  seats  fifty  people. 
Bat  there  they  stand  still,  as  good  as  ever.  How  different 
it  is  with  our  own  less  solid  church  edifices  I    Last  summer 
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the  writer  saw,  in  one  of  our  pleasant  New  Hampshire 
villages,  a  church  building  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  the 
first  one  of  any  architectural  importance  that  was  put  up 
in  the  town.  It  had  been  the  religious  home  and  nursery 
of  a  wide-spread  community.  Here  the  children  had  been 
baptized,  the  saints  borne  forth  to  their  burial,  the  Gospel 
preached,  and  souls  converted  to  God.  It  was  a  good  example 
of  the  older  respectable  style  of  church  edifice  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  being  built  of  wood,  it  was  now  in  a  state  of 
lamentable  decay;  the  blackened  clapboards  fastened  with 
wrought  nails,  were  worn  by  the  weather  thin  as  pasteboard ; 
the  doors  and  windows  were  opened  to  the  winds  and  birds  of 
heaven ;  the  ruins  of  the  once  stately  pulpit  strewed  the  broad 
aisle ;  the  doors  of  the  old  square  pews  hung  by  one  hinge  or 
were  wrenched  oft'  for  fire  wood ;  and  the  whole  was  rack 
and  ruin.  Such  a  sight  as  this  must  have  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  If  this 
church  had  been  built  of  rough  stone,  it  might  have  been  used 
to  this  day.  The  question  of  church  building  has,  therefore, 
some  practical  as  well  as  artistic  interest ;  although  it  is,  after 
all,  of  but  secondary  importance,  and  depends  entirely  upon 
the  pecuniary  means,  position,  and  circumstances,  involved  in 
each  particular  case.  Art  must  always  yield  to  higher  moral 
considerations,  and  in  no  instance  should  it  be  made  so  promi- 
nent as  to  attract  special  notice,  for  then  it  becomes  worthy  of 
reprobation  and  contempt.  But  in  certain  places,  and  at  cer- 
tain times,  it  deserves  an  intelligent  consideration  in  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Especially  at  points  of  great 
public  life  and  interest,  at  the  University  for  instance,  which  is 
an  Institution  not  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  lifetime  of  one 
or  two  generations,  but  where  many  generations  of  minds 
come  to  be  educated  not  only  in  earthly  but  divine  wisdom^ 
there  we  think  should  stand  in  majestic  solidity  and  beauty, 
as  do  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Christian  Church  edifice,  promoting  a  true  but  rebuking  a 
vulgar  utilitarianism,  refining  the  devotional  sentiment,  and 
gathering  about  it  through  ages  all  sacred  associations. 
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Article  V.— REV.  DR.  ALEXANDER  CARLYLE. 

Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ahxandev  Carlyle^  Minister 
of  Inveresk,  containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of 
his  Time.  One  Volume.  12rao.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1861. 

This  is  in  many  respects  a  singular  book.  Dr.  Carlyle  was 
a  man  of  mark  in  his  day,  and  it  was  a  dark  day,  spiritually,  in 
Scotland.  Tlie  Moderate  Party,  as  it  was  called,  (who  were  all 
of  the  ministers  and  elders  in  the  Kirk,  who  sneered  at  Evan- 
gelical religion,  as  fanaticism,  and  at  those  who  evinced  it,  as 
wild  men),  had  a  sweeping  majority  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Synods  and  Presby- 
teries possessed,  of  course,  the  same  spirit,  and  as  it  was  with 
the  priests,  so  was  it  with  the  people  generally ;  religion  was 
misunderstood,  and  practical  piety  was  unknown,  save  by  a 
vilitied  minority. 

Lord  Cockburn,  .in  his  entertaining  "Memorials  of  his 
Time,"  gives  many  instances  of  what  he  calls  the  religious 
feelings  of  these  times,  in  the  cases  of  several  aged  ladies, 
with  whom,  when  a  young  man,  he  was  acquainted ;  and  these 
reveal  a  sad  state  of  mind,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  very  lax  notions  of  religion  which  then  pre- 
vailed. "  There  was,"*  he  says,  "  a  singular  race  of  excellent 
old  ladies.  They  were  a  delightful  set ;  strong  headed,  warm 
hearted,  and  high  spirited ;  the  fire  of  their  tempers  not 
always  latent ;  merry  even  in  solitude ;  very  resolute ;  indiflFer- 
ent  about  the  modes  and  habits  of  the  modem  world ;  and 
adhering  to  their  own  ways,  so  as  to  stand  out  like  primitive 
rocks,  above  ordinary  society.       . 

"  Their  prominent  qualities  of  sense,  humor,  affection,  and 
spirit,  were  embodied  in  curious  outsides;  for  they  all  dressed  ^ 
and  spoke,  and  did  exactly  as  they  chose ;  their  language,  like 

*  Towards  the  close  of  last  century.    Memoira,  61,  62-7. 
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their  habits,  entirely  Scotch,  bnt  without  any  other  vulgarity 
than  what  perfect  naturalness  is  sometimes  mistaken  for. 

"  There  sits  a  clergyman's  widow,  the  mother  of  the  first  Sir 
David  Dundds,  the  introducer  of  our  German  system  of 
military  manoeuvres,  and  at  one  time  commander  in  chief  of 
the  British  army.  We  used  to  go  to  her  house  in  Bunker's 
hill,*  when  boys,  on  Sundays,  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sermons,  when  we  were  cherished  with  Scotch  broth,  and 
cakes,  and  many  a  joke  from  the  old  lady.  Age  had  made  her 
incapable  of  walking  even  across  the  room ;  so,  clad  in  a  plain 
black  silk  gown,  and  a  pure  muslin  cap,  she  sat  half  encircled 
hy  a  high  backed  black  leather  chair,  reading;  with  silver 
spectacles  stuck  on  her  thin  nose;  and  interspersing  her 
studies,  and  her  days,  with  much  laughter,  and  not  a  little  sar- 
casm. What  a  spirit !  There  was  more  fun  and  sense  round 
that  chair  than  in  the  theatre  or  the  church.  I  remember  one 
of  her  grand-daughters  stumbling,  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
newspapers  to  her,  on  a  paragraph  which  stated  that  a  lady's 
reputation  had  suffered  from  some  indiscreet  talk  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.f  Up  she  of  fourscore  sat,  and  said 
with  an  indignant  shake  of  her  shriveled  fist  and  a  keen 
voice — '  The  dawmed  villain !  does  he  kiss  and  tell !'  " 

After  mentioning  very  racily.  Lady  Amiston,  Miss  John- 
stone of  Hilton,  Lady  Don,  Mrs.  Rochead  of  Inverleith,  Lady 
Hunter  Blair,  and  Mrs.  Murray  of  Henderland,  he  mentions  a 
Miss  Menie  Trotter  of  the  family  of  Morton  Hall,  who,  with 
the  others,  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  says  of  her^  "  One  of  her 
friends  asking  her,  not  long  before  her  death,  how  she  was,  she 
said,  '  very  weel — quite  weel.  But  eh !  I  had  a  dismal  dream 
last  night !  a  fearfu'  dream  1'  '  Aye,  I'm  sorry  for  that !  What 
was  it?'  'Ou  what  d'ye  think  I  of  a'  places  in  the  world,  I 
dreamed  I  was  in  heeven  I  And  what  d'ye  think  I  saw  there  ? 
Deil  ha'et  but  thoosands  upon  thoosands,  and  ten  tboosands 
upon  ten  thoosands,  o'  stark  naked  weans  1%  That  wad  be  a 
dreadfii'  thing  I  for  ye  ken  I  ne'er  could  bide  bairns  a'  my 
daysl'" 

*  An  elevated  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Lieth  walk, 
t  Afterwards  George  IV.  %  Children. 
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And  his  Lordship  adds :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  though  all 
these  female  Nestors  were  not  merely  decorous  in  matters  of 
religion,  but  really  pious,  they  would  all  have  been  deemed 
irreligious  now.  Gay  hearted,  and  utterly  devoid  of  every 
tincture  of  fanaticism,  the  very  freedom  and  cheerfulness  of 
their  conversation  and  views  on  sacred  subjects  would  have 
excited  the  horrors  of  those  who  give  the  tone  on  these  mat- 
tei-s  at  present.  So  various  are  the  opinions  of  what  consti- 
tutes religiousness." 

As  may  be  surmised  from  this  long  extract,  Henry  Cock- 
bum  liimself  shared  the  notions  of  these  ladies ;  his  piety  was 
what  he  would  have  called  a  manly  principle,  that  had  respect 
to  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  held  its  own,  even 
though  its  possessor  occasionally  uttered  a  hearty  oath; — it 
made  no  pretension  to  godliness.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  the 
writer  attended  a  Eeform  meeting,  held  in  what  was  then  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  Edinburgh;  he  stood  on  the  stage  close 
beside  Mr.  Cockburn,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  speakers,  when 
the  chairman,  James  Moncrief,  advocate,  (afterwards  Lord 
Moncrief),  called  his  name ;  there  was  a  slight  bustle  in  making 
way  for  him  to  go  to  the  front,  and  a  burly  man,  who  was  seated 
on  a  bench  immediately  before  him,  started  to  his  feet,  to 
allow  him  to  step  over,  but  he  pressed  him  down,  saying  as 
broadly  as  old  Mrs.  Dundas,  "  Dawra  ye,  sit  still !" 

It  seems  strange,  that  a  people,  who  had  almost  universally 
embraced  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Keformation,  and  amongst 
whom  the  seeds  of  pure  religion  had  been  so  widely  sown,  and 
so  thoroughly  harrowed  in,  by  John  Knox  and  his  successors, 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  should  have  degenerated  so  sadly, 
and  that  an  establishment  such  as  they  had  framed,  and  which 
was  so  well  fitted,  under  God,  to  nourish  and  bring  to  matu- 
rity the  good  seed  sown,  should  have  become  so  leavened  with 
conformity  to  the  world,  as  to  damp  and  deaden  that  religions 
vitality,  which  at  first  and  for  so  long  distinguished  the  general 
Scottish  population,  fostered,  as  it  was,  by  the  system  of  paro- 
chial schools,  in  which  the  Bible  was  the  chief  class-book ;  the 
facts,  however,  are  undeniable,  that  the  clergy  in  Dr.  Carlyle's 
time  had  become  deplorably  lax  both  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
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tice ; — and  that  a  dead  formalism,  m  vast  numbers  of  the  people, 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  earnest  uncompromising  piety  of 
their  forefathers. 

That  declension  is  generally  considered  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  compromises  agreed  to,  amongst  the  ministers 
themselves,  in  the  process  of  readjusting  the  church's  affairs, 
when,  by  the  resolution  of  1688,  Presbytery  had  been  restored, 
as  the  national  form  of  Church  government. 

At  that  period,  all  Uie  incumbents  of  parishes  were  either 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  conformed  to  Prelacy  when 
tyrannically  set  up  by  Charles  II.,  in  1661,  or  incompetent 
curates,  who  had  been  drawn  from  "  the  Northern  party,"  as 
Bishop  Burnet  calls  them,  that  is,  from  among  the  raw  students 
of  the  Aberdeen  schools.  None  of  these,  therefore,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  proscribed  church,  could  be  employed  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  ;  this  was  entrusted  to  the  surviving  minis- 
ters of  the  four  hundred  and  twelve  who  had  been  ejected  from 
their  parishes  by  the  Glasgow  act  of  1662 ;  along  with  the  very 
few  still  alive,  of  those  who,  having  been  inducted  to  their 
charges  prior  to  1649,  had  been  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  that  act ;  but  of  the  four  hundred  and  twelve  only  sixty 
survived;  these  soon  entered  on  tlie  pleasing  task  assigned 
them,  and  souglit  the  cooperation  of  their  zealous  brethren, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Covenanters,  had  set  at  defiance  the 
persecuting  ordinances  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  and  continued 
preaching  in  the  open  fields,  braving  spoliation,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  and  death,  rather  than  yield  subjection  to  the 
"  black  prelacy "  which  had  been  despotically  imposed  upon 
their  country ;  they  proposed,  also,  to  associate  with  them 
such  of  the  Presbyterian  incumbents,  as  in  their  hearts  pre- 
ferred their  first  love,  and  had  only  conformed  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  to  anotlier.  With  these  last  they  had  no  difficulty ; 
many  at  once  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of 
things  ;  but  with  the  Covenanters  it  was  otherwise ;  they  very 
naturally  regarded  all  who  had  conformed  to  prelacy,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  their  livings,  as  unworthy  to  take  any  part 
in  again  setting  up  that  which  they  had  so  readily  abandoned 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  unless  they  consented  to  confess,  pub- 
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licly,  contrition  for  their  sinful  compliance,  and  thus  purge 
themselves  of  its  iniquity.  Many  conferences  were  held  with 
them  on  the  subject,  to  induce  them  to  forego  pressing  this  con- 
dition on  their  weaker  brethren,  who  now  saw  their  error  and 
were  willing,  most  heartily  willing,  to  aid  in  candying  through 
the  good  work  in  which  they  were  engaged, — but  with  little 
result ;  only  three  of  these  ministers  were  persuaded  by  their 
arguments,  and  even  of  these,  their  people  refused  to  follow 
them,  but  adhered  to  those  who  faithfully  held  by  their  beloved 
bond  of  union,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  their 
fathers  had  framed ;  and  preferred  forming  a  synod  of  their 
own,  which  they  afterwards  did,  under  the  name  of  *'  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery." 

When  the  most  vehement  and  certainly  most  consistent  of 
the  ministers  thus  withdrew,  there  was  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  receiving  the  others,,  and  even  some  of  the  Prela- 
tists  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  conform  to  Presbytery ; 
against  the  admission  of  the  latter  many  strenuously  objected, 
but  more  considered  that  there  were  cogent  reasons  why  the 
comprehension  should  be  as  wide  as  was  safely  practicable. 
Some  of  these  reasons  were  cogent,  but  one,  at  least,  should 
not  have  been  deferred  to  as  it  was,  viz,  the  King's  wish.  The 
country,  indeed,  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  Prelatists,  Papists, 
and  advocates  for  despotic  power  were  known  to  be  in  active 
correspondence  with  James,  the  dethroned  King;  the  parishes 
where  curates  were  settled,  were  clamorous,  those  in  which 
conforming  Presbyterian  ministers  officiated  were  restless,  and, 
above  all,  William  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  as  many 
ministers  as  possible  should  be  comprehended  in  the  iaitia- 
tory  proceedings.  This  last  reason  was  one  which  should  have 
had  little  weight  in  such  a  matter,  yet,  by  the  dexterous 
management  of  Carstairs,  (a  Presbyterian  minister  of  great 
abilities,  and  of  singular  sagacity  as  a  politician,  who  was 
William's  principal  adviser  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland),  was  made  of  primary  importance ;  and  to  meet 
his  views,  even  tlie  most  zealous  of  the  reconstructing  ministers 
were  disposed  to  make  concessions. 
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In  this  spirit  both  of  these  classes  were  admitted,  and  prepa- 
rations made  for  the  holding  of  a  General  Assembly. 

In  1690  the  Scottish  Parliament  met,  and  acts  were  passed 
abolishing  Prelacy ;  establishing  Presbytery ;  ejecting  those 
curates,  of  whose  parishes  the  ejected  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  still  alive ;  rescinding  the  act  of  supremacy ;  repealing  all 
acts  in  favor  of  Prelacy  ;  and  all  private  acts  whatever,  which 
bore  upon  Presbyterians.  In  the  same  year,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  forty  years,  the  General  Assembly  met ;  when  it  was 
soon  made  manifest  that  a  temporizing  policy  would  prevail ; 
for,  of  the  consistent  ministers,  there  were  little  over  sixty,  of 
the  Covenanters  or  Caraeronians  only  thfee,  while  of  those  who 
had  shown  the  flexibility  of  their  principles,  there  were  nearly 
double  the  number  of  the  others  put  together.  "  Accordingly, 
from  the  very  hour  when  it  met,  the  assembly  was  laid  under 
an  almost  fatal  necessity  of  entering  into  a  compromise,  and 
keeping  in  comparative  abeyance  what  its  wisest  and  best  mem- 
bers knew  to  be  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  the  true 
Presbyterian  Church."  "  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
take  care  that  none  of  her  inherent  principles  should  be  over- 
borne, and  fall  into  abeyance  at  such  a  juncture.  She  could 
not  of  herself  repeal  any  act  of  Parliament ;  and  her  appro- 
priate attitude  was  that  of  calmly  and  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
stating  her  own  principles  and  powers,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
State  to  rescind  those  despotic  and  unchristian  enactments 
which  impeded  their  free  exercise.  Where  that  was  not  ob- 
tained, it  was  her  duty  to  remonstrate  and  petition ;  and  if 
still  unsuccessful,  then  to  enter  such  declarations  and  protests 
as  should  reserve  her  rights  till  a  more  propitious  period  might 
arrive,  when  they  could  be  reasserted  and  obtained.  Instead 
of  this,  yielding  to  the  force  of  external  circumstances  and  in- 
ternal dissensions,  she  abstained  from  the  bold  and  free  state- 
ment of  those  great  principles  which,  at  the  same  time,  she 
continued  to  hold ;  seeking  a  temporary  peace  by  a  weak  sup- 
pression or  concealment  of  what  she  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
avow,  yet  could  not  abandon.  Though  the  acts  of  Parliament 
made  no  mention  of  the  Second  Reformation  (1638)  and  the 
National  Covenants,  it  was  the  direct  duty  of  the  Church  to 
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have  declared  her  adherence  to  both ;  and  thongh  the  State  had 
still  refused  to  recognize  them,  the  Church  would,  by  this 
avowal,  have  at  least  escaped  from  being  justly  exposed  to  the 
cliarge  of  having  submitted  to  a  violation  of  her  own  sacred 
Covenants.  In  the  same  spirit  of  compromise,  the  Church 
showed  herselif  but  too  ready  to  comply  with  the  King's  per- 
nicious policy  of  including  as  many  as  possible  of  the  prelatic 
elei^y  within  the  national  establishment.  This  was  begim  by 
the  first  General  Assembly  and  continued  for  several  succeed- 
ing years,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  wished  by  William, 
till  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  men,  whose  hands  had 
been  deeply  dyed  in  the  guilt  of  persecution,  were  received 
into  the  bosom  of  that  Church  which  they  had  so  long  striven 
utterly  to  destroy.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  that  such  men 
could  become  true  Presbyterians ;  and  the  very  alacrity  with 
which  they  signed  the  Confession  of  faith,  only  proved  the 
more  clearly  that  they  were  void  of  either  faith  or  honor. 
Their  admission  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  was 
the  most  fatal  event  which  ever  .occurred  in  the  strange  event- 
ful history  of  that  Church.  It  infused  a  baneful  poison  into 
her  very  heart,  whence,  ere  long,  flowed  forth  a  lethal  stream, 
corrupting  and  paralyzing  her  whole  frame.  It  sowed  the  nox- 
ious seed  which  gradually  sprang  up,  and  expanded  into  the 
deadly  upas-tree  of  '  Moderatism,'  shedding  a  mortal  blight 
over  the  whole  of  her  once  fair  and  fruitful  vineyard,  till  it 
withered  into  a  lifeless  wilderness."* 

Though  the  evil  was  thus  introduced,  the  repealing  the  law 
of  patronage,  and  vesting  the  appointment  of  ministers  to 
vacant  parishes  in  the  "  Ileritors  and  Elders  being  Protestants," 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people,  prevented  its  rapid 
spread ;  but  when  William's  act  of  1690  was  itself  repealed  in 
1712,  and  patronage  was  restored  in  all  its  force,  the  people 
were  deprived  of  all  voice  whatever  in  the  choice  of  their 
pastor ;  the  mischief  had  free  course,  and  in  comparatively 
few  years  was  paramount  in  all  the  church  courts,  and  gradu- 
ally infected  the  people  themselves. 

•  Hetherington'a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  182-8. 
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It  was  wlien  this  process  of  declension  was  steadil}'^  pro- 
gressing, that  in  1722  Alexander  Carlyle  was  born ;  his  father 
was  minister  of  Preston  Pans,  a  village  nine  miles  east  from 
Edinburgh.  "  lie  was  of  a  moderate  understanding,"  says 
his  son,  "  of  ordinary  learning  and  accomplishments  for  the 
times,  for  he  was  born  in  1690 ;  of  a  warm,  open,  and  benevo- 
lent temper;  most  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and  an  orthodox  and  popular  orator."  Alexander 
learned  to  read  very  early,  for  when  six  years  of  age  he  tells 
us  tliat,  being  excluded  from  tlia  church  by  a  crowd  of  hear- 
ers, and  seeing  a  dozen  of  old  women  sitting  on  a  step  where 
they  could  hear  nothing  of  what  was  being  preached  in  the 
church,  he  proposed  to  read  some  portion  of  the  Bible  to 
them ;  "  to  which  they  agreed,"  he  says,  "  and  set  me  on  a 
tombstone,  where  I  read  very  audibly  to  a  congregation — 
which  increased  to  about  a  score — the  whole  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon." 

In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  college  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  for  four  sessions,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  it  and  entered  as  a  student  of  theology.  It  was  at  this  time 
he  formed  several  of  those  friendships  which  were  matured  in 
after  life  :  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Principal  Eobertson,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon — who  afterward  figured  in  our  Revolution — and  others 
who  rose  to  eminence.  In  1743  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  prose- 
cute his  theological  course-7-how  early  life  peculiarly  liberal 
ideas  began  to  develop  themselves,  we  learn  from  this  entry: 
"  In  the  second  week  I  was  in  Glasgow  I  went  to  the  dancing 
assembly  with  some  of  my  acquaintance,"  &c.  "  I  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  two  clubs,  one  entirely  literary,  which 
was  held  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  college,  and  where  we 
criticised  books  and  wrote  abridgments  of  them,  with  critical 
essays,  and  to  this  society  we  submitted  the  discourses  which 
we  were  to  deliver  in  the  Divinity  Hall  in  our  turns,  when  we 
were  appointed  by  the  Professor.  The  other  club  met  in 
McDugald's  tavern,  near  the  Cross,  weekly,  and  admitted  a 
number  of  young  gentlemen  who  were  not  intended  for  the 
study  of  theology."  .  .  .  *'  Here  we  drank  a  little  punch  after 
our  beefsteak  and  pancakes,"  &c.     The  following  lets  us  peep 
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into  society,  and  liear  what  were  the  topics  on  which  the  lady 
of  the  Divinity  Professor  entertained  the  students  on  their 
visits  weekly  at  a  conversazione :  "  Professor  Leechman  de- 
voted one  evening  each  week,  from  five  to  eight,  to  conver- 
sation with  his  students,  who  assembled  on  Fridays,  about  six 
or  seven  together,  and  were  received  first  in  the  Professor's 
library.  But  Dr.  Leechman  was  not  able  to  carry  on  common 
conversation,  and  when  he  spoke  at  all,  it  was  a  short  lecture. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  very  dull  meeting,  and  everybody  longed 
to  be  called  into  tea  with  Mrs.  Leechman,  whose  talent  being 
diflerent  from  that  of  her  husband,  she  was  able  to  maintain  a 
continued  conversation  on  plays,  novels,  poetry,  and  the 
fashions."  Young  Carlyle's  "  liberal "  turn  of  thonght  was 
greatly  fostered  by  the  prelections  of  Dr.  Leechman.  "  What 
Dr.  Leechman  wanted  in  the  talent  for  conversation,  was  fully 
compensated  by  his  ability  as  a  professor,  for  in  that  he  shone 
with  great  lustre.  It  was  owing  to  Hutcheson*  and  him  that  a 
new  school  was  formed  in  the  western  provinces  of  Scotland, 
where  the  clergy  till  that  period  were  narrow  and  bigoted  and 
had  never  A^entured  to  range  in  their  mind  beyond  the  bounds 
of  strict  orthodoxy.  For,  though  neither  of  these  professors 
taught  any  heresy,  yet  they  opened  and  enlarged  the  minds  of 
the  students,  which  soon  gave  them  a  turn  for  free  inquiry ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  candor  and  liberality  of  sentiment." 
"  Hutcheson  was  a  great  admirer  of  Shaftsbury,  and  adopted 
much  of  his  writings  in  his  lectures ;  and  to  recommend  him 
more  to  his  students,  was  at  great  pains  in  private  to  prove 
that  the  noble  moralist  was  no  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion ; 
bnt  that  all  appearances  of  that  kind,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous in  his  books,  flowed  only  from  an  excess  of  generous  indig- 
nation against  the  fanatics  of  Charles  First's  reign.  Leechman 
and  he  were  supposed  both  to  lean  to  Socinianism." 

Having  finished  his  theological  course,  Carlyle  returned 
home,  and,  at  his  father's  request?,  made  a  tour  of  visits  among 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  that  they  might 
examine  him  with  a  view  to  his  being  accepted  as  a  probationer, 

•  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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or  licentiate  of  the  kirk.  Of  each  of  these  ministers  he  gives 
a  short,  graphic  sketch,  which  instructs  ns  thoroughly  on  one 
subject :  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  men  below  mediocrity 
both  in  abilities  and  learning.  Of  the  last  he  called  on,  he 
says :  "  I  passed,  on  next  forenoon,  to  Garvald,  where  Mr. 
Archibald  Blair,  brother  of  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  author  of  *  The 
Grave,'  lived.  He  seemed  as  torpid  as  George  Murray,  and 
not  more  enlightened  than  Patrick  Wilkie.*  He  conversed 
none.  As  we  walked  out  before  dinner  to  see  the  views,  which 
were  not  remarkable,  I  thought  I  might  try  to  examine  him, 
and  put  a  question  to  him  as  we  entered  the  church-yard,  which 
he  answered  when  we  got  to  the  far  end  of  the  glebe.  His 
wife,  however,  made  it  well  up.  Tliis,  with  other  instances, 
convinced  me  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  wives  had 
preached  and  the  husbands  spun." 

On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  we  learn  a  little  more  of  the 
"  moderate  "  relaxations  of  divinity  students  at  that  time :  "  I 
became  intimate  with  Dr.  McLean,  and  at  his  suggestion  we 
prepared  to  act  the  tragedy  o^  Cato  to  a  select  company  in 
the  College.  Our  parts  were  allotted,  and  we  rehearsed  it 
well,  though  we  never  acted  it  before  an  audience.  McLean 
and  I  allotted  the  parts.    I  was  to  be  Cato." 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  he 
heard  of  the  Pretender's  landing  in  the  Highlands,  the  rising  of 
the  clans,  and  Charles's  march  towards  the  Capital.  He  there- 
fore hastened  thither  and  joined  a  company  of  divinity  students 
who  had  enlisted  as  part  of  four  hundred  volunteers  to  whom 
the  defense  of  the  city  was  to  be  entrusted ;  but  their  patriot- 
ism was  not  put  to  so  severe  a  test,  for  the  dragoons,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  to  check  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  being 
seen  from  the  city  galloping  eastward,  and  a  letter  reaching 
the  magistrates  from  Charles,  who  was  only  a  few  miles  off, 
demanding  its  immediate  surrender,  all  thoughts  of  resistance 
were  given  up.  • 

He  returned  to  his  fathers  and  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Preston  Pans,  which  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Koyal 

*  Two  members  of  the  Presbytery. 
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forces.  It  was  here  Colonel  Gardiner  was  killed,  whose  Life  by 
Dr.  Doddridge  is  bo  well  known.  Of  the  Colonel's  conversion, 
Carlyle  gives  a  version  very  different  from  the  Doctor's,  saying 
he  had  heard  Gardiner  himself  narrate  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it ;  and  the  vision  of  the  Saviour,  which  forms  so 
striking  a  portion  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  narrative,  was  never 
mentioned.  This  vision,  he  says,  was  palmed  upon  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge by  a  Eev.  Mr.  Spears,  chaplain  to  Lord  Grange,  who 
Hved  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  a  person  whom  he  ''  knew 
to  have  no  great  regard  for  the  truth  when  it  suited  his 
purpose." 

In  the  end  of  1745  our  student  went  to  Leyden,  as  in 
terms  of  the  bursary  he  had  enjoyed  in  Glasgow  University, 
it  was  requisite  to  attend  one  session  at  a  foreign  colle^  ere 
he  could  be  licensed  in  Scotland;  here  his  convivial  tastes 
were  gratified,  as  a  number  of  young  men  of  kindred  tastes 
were  living  in  the  same  boarding-house.  "We  had  very  good 
small  claret  at  a  shilling  a  bottle,  giving  her  (the  landlady)  the 
benefit  of  our  exemption  from  town  duty  for  sixty  stoups  of 
wine  for  every  student."  .  .  .  .  "  We  had  no  company 
to  dinner ;  but  in  the  evenings  about  a  dozen  of  us  met  at  one 
another's  rooms  in  turn,  three  times  a  week,  and  drank  coffee 
and  smoked  tobacco,  and  cliatted  about  politics,  and  drank 
claret,  and  supped  on  bukkam  (Dutch  red  herrings)  and  eggs 
and  salad,  and  never  sat  later  than  twelve  o'clock ; — at 
McGowan's,  the  clergyman's,  never  later  than  ten,  unless  when 
we  deceived  him  by  making  such  a  noise  when  the  hour  was 
ringing  as  prevented  his  hearing  it."  In  the  spring  of  1746 
he  returned  to  Britain,  staying  in  London  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
entering  with  great  zest  into  the  amusements  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  as  his  father  and  mother  had  distant  relations  among  the 
nobility,  and  Carlyle  was  a  very  elegant,  high-mannered  young 
man,  he  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  with  them  attended 
balls,  assemblies,  operas,  theaters,  &c.;  and  squireing  this 
belle,  and  danciijg  with  that,  he  still  further  polished  his  man- 
ners if  he  did  not  deepen  his  theology. 

When  he  reached  Scotland  he  applied  for  and  obtained  his 
license,  and  began  to  preach,  to  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
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and  the  applanse  of  his  hearers  generally.     He  was  shortly 
after  presented  to  the  parish  of  Cockburnspath,  by  its  patron, 
but  it  was  strictly  a  country  living.     "  It  was  an  obscure,  dis- 
tant place,"  he  says,  "without  amenity,  comfort  or  society, 
where,  if  I  had  been  settled,  I  would  have  more  probably 
fallen  into  idleness  and  dissipation  than  a  course  of  study,  for 
preferment  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  our  church,  and  so 
trifling  when  you  liave  obtained  it,  that  it  requires  great  energy 
of  mind  not  to  fall  asleep  when  you  are  fixed  in  a  country 
charge.     From  this  I  was  relieved,  by  good  luck.     There  was 
a  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  afterwards  minister  of  Abernethy,  who 
was  a  very  great  friend  of  my  father's.     He  had  been  preach- 
ing one  Sunday  in  the  beginning  of  1747  for  Fred.  Carmichael, 
minister  of  Inveresk,  and  staid  with  him  all  night ;  from  him 
he  had  drawn  the  secret  that  President  Forbes,  who  lived  in 
his  parish,  had  secured  for  liim  a  church  that  was  recently 
vacant    in    Edinburgh.     Gray,  who  was  very  friendly  and 
ardent,  and  knew  my  father's  connections,  urged  him  without 
loss  of  time  to   apply  for  Inveresk.     By  this  time  I  liad 
preached  thrice  at  Cockburnspath,  and  was  very  acceptable  to 
the  people.     My  father  was  unwilling  to  take  any  step  about  a 
church  that  would  not  be  vacant  for  a  year  to  come,  but  Gray 
was  very  urgent,  and  backed  all  his  other  arguments  with  my 
father  with  the  idea  that  his  not   doing  his  utmost  would  be 
peevishly  rejecting  the  gift  of  Providence  when  within  his 
reach.     My  father  at  last  mounted  his  horse — for  that  he 
would  have  done  had  the  distance  been  but  half  a  mile — and 
away  lie  went,  and  found  Lord  Drummorc  on  the  point  of 
going  to  Edinburgh  for  the  week.     My  father  opened  his 
budget,  which  he  received  most  cordially,  and  told  him  there 
was  great  probability  of  success,  for  that  he  was  well  enough* 
to  write  both  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  the  patron,  and  to 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  his  brother-in-law.     Besides  that. 
Provost  Bell  of  Dumfries  (uncle  of  Carlyle)  had  everything 
to  say  with  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.    In  ^  few  posts  there 
were  favorable  answers  from  both  the  Dukes,  and  a  promise  of 

•  A  Scotticism  for  "  being  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms." 
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Inveresk."  Tliis  i8  one  of  the  best  country  livings  in  Scot- 
land, its  scenery  is  charming,  it  is  within  five  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  what  must  have  given  it  additional  value  to  our 
gay  young  minister,  several  of  the  nobility  and  many  wealthy 
Commoners  lived  in  the  parish  or  liad  their  seats  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. No  sooner,  however,  was  it  known  in  the  parish  that 
he  had  been  presented,  than  opposition  began  to  show  itself; 
he  was  too  young,  too  full  of  levity,  and  too  much  addicted  to 
the  company  of  his  superiors  to  be  fit  for  so  important  a 
charge;  he  danced  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
Clmrch,  wore  his  hat  agee,  "  together  with  many  doubts,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  about  my  having  the  grace  of  God,  an 
occult  faculty  which  the  people  cannot  define,  but  surely  is  in 
full  opposition  to  the  defects  they  saw  in  me.  A  part  of  my 
early  history  was,  on  this  occasion,  of  more  effect  than  can  be 
conceived.  There  was  one  Ann  Hall,  a  sempstress,  who  liad 
lived  close  by  the  manse  of  Preston  Pans  when  I  was  a  boy. 
She  was  by  this  time  married  at  Dalkeith,  and  a  seceder  of  the 
strictest  sect,  and  a  great  leader  among  her  own  people.  As 
many  people  from  Inveresk  parish  frequented  her  shop  in 
Dalkeith  on  market  days,  the  conversation  naturally  fell  on 
the  subject  of  who  was  to  be  their  minister.  By  this  time  I 
had  been  presented,  but  they  said  it  would  be  up  hill  work,  for 
an  opposition  was  rising  against  so  young  a  man,  to  whom  they 
had  many  faults,  and  they  expected  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
settlement.  'Tour  opposition  will  be  altogether  in  vain,'  said 
Mrs.  Ann,  '  for  I  know  that  it  is  foreordained  that  he  shall  be 
minister  ;  he  foretold  it  himself  when  he  was  but  six  years  of 
age ;  and  ye  know  that  '  out  of  the  mouth  of  habes  and  of 
svcklinffSy  cfec.'  Tlie  case  was,  that  soon  after  I  had  read  the 
Bible  to  the  old  wives  in  the  church-yard,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
I  was  diverting  myself  on  Mrs.  Ann's  stair  head,  as  was  often 
the  case.  She  came  to  the  door,  and  stroking  my  head  and 
caressing  me,  she  called  me  a  fine  boy,  and  hoped  to  live  to 
see  me  my  father's  successor.  '  No,  no,'  says  I,  (I  suppose 
alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  my  father  dying  so  soon),  '  I'll 
never  be  minister  of  that  church ;  but  yonder's  my  church,' 
pointing  to  the  steeple  of  Inveresk,  which  was  distinctly  seen 
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from  the  stair  head.  She  held  up  her  hands  with  wonder,  and 
stored  it  np  in  her  heart ;  and  telling  tliis  simple  story  twenty 
times  every  market  day  to  Musselburgh  people  for  several 
months,  it  made  such  an  impression  that  the  opposition  died 
away." 

With  what  animus  he  met  "  the  Evangelical  Ministers,"  or 
•'  Wild  Men,"  or  "  High  Party,"  who  formed  part  of  his  Pres- 
bytery, we  learn  from  what  he  says  of  them  in  reference  to 
their  opposition  to  the  settlement  of  a  brother  student  or  class- 
mate of  the  name  of  TiOgan,  on  the  ground  of  his  opinions 
being  unsound.  One  "  was  truly  but  a  poor  soul,  and  might 
have  been  pardoned  but  for  his  hypocrisy;"  another  "  was  a 
shallow  pedant — he  had  a  fluent  elocution  in  the  dialect  of 
Moraysliire,*  embellished  with  English  of  his  own  invention ;" 
a  third  "was  a  sly  Northerner ;"  a  fourth  "was  a  dark  inquisi- 
tor;" and  a  fifth  "  was  a  rank  enthusiast." 

There  were  many  more  of  these  "  wild  men  "  in  the  church 
than  harmonized  with  Carlyle's  views,  and  he  seems  to  have 
attributed  their  sour  and  dogged  opposition  to  his  chosen 
party — "the  Moderates" — to  the  influence  which  had  been 
exerted  in  the  church  by  the  introduction  of  pious  men  of 
poor  extraction  into  it  at  the  Revolution  in  1688.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  difficulties  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Church,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  principles,  had 
in  reorganizing  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  putting  it  in  ope- 
ration, and  noticed  the  introduction  of  those  lax  Episcopals 
who  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  order  to  retain  their 
livings, — but  two  hundred  and  two  of  these  men,  not  only 
refusing  to  accept  the  Confession,  but  forcibly  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  parishes,  and  disowning  King  William's  author- 
ity— were  brought  to  trial  by  the  Privy  Council,  which 
was  popularly  constituted  in  1689,  when  twenty-three  were 
acquitted  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  found  guilty 
and  deprived  of  their  benefices.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  recon- 
structing ministers  to  fill  these  vacancies,  individuals  were 
appointed  in  many  cases  whose  piety  and  devotedness  to  the 

*  The  most  UDpleasant  dialect  of  any  in  Scotland. 
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work  were  their  principal  qualifications.  Looking  back  on 
these  men,  and  their  successors  in  the  Church  courts,  from  the 
"  Moderate  "  standpoint,  Carlyle  says  of  them : 

"  Till  this  time  (1752)  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Eevolution  downwards,  had,  in  general,  been  little  thought  of, 
and  seldom  admitted  into  liberal  society,  one  cause  of  which 
was  that  in  those  days  a  clergyman  was  thought  profane  who 
affected  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  or  was  much  seen  in 
their  company.  The  sudden  call  for  young  men  to  fill  up  va- 
cancies at  the  Eevolution,  obliged  the  Church  to  take  their  en- 
trants fi'om  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  but  a  mean  education." 

In  some  Presbyteries,  men  like  minded  with  these  outnum- 
bered the  Moderates  among  them,  and  had  evaded  once  and 
again  the  carrjing  out  some  settlements  of  presentees,  on  the 
ground  that  tne  people  were  decidedly  opposed  to  them,  and 
they  (as  members  of  Presbytery)  could  not  violate  their  con- 
sciences by  settling  them  over  reclaiming  congregations.  Thus 
the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow  had  declined  to  settle  a  Mr.  Wat- 
son in  the  parish  of  Torphichen,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  people,  although  the  Assembly,  in  1750, 
had  enjoined  them  to  proceed  with  his  induction,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Adams,  minister  of  Falkirk,  to  preside  at  the  ordination. 
In  1751  this  conduct  of  the  Presbytery  was  brought  before  the 
Assembly,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  specially  arraigned  for  dis- 
obeying their  injunction,  and  the  case  was  regarded,  by  the 
more  zealous  of  the  Moderates,  as  one  that  ought  to  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  but  the  calmer  spirits  hesitated  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  Only  a  few  years  before  this,  the  General  Assembly 
had  carried  mattera  with  a  high  hand  against  Ebenezer  and 
Ealph  Erskine  with  four  others,  and  had  deposed  them  for  a 
contumacious  adherence  to  their  protests  against  the  Assem- 
bly's laxity  in  screening  heresy  in  some  of  its  members.  But, 
alarmed  by  the  secession  which  followed  its  action  in  the  case 
of  the  Erskines,  it  was  chary  of  repeating  a  similar  process, 
and  was  disposed  to  deal  lightly  with  this  Presbytery,  and 
merely  rebuke  them,  through  Adams,  for  not  giving  effect  to 
the  presentation,  and  enjoin  them  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
ordination  and  induction. 
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This  forbearance  of  their  leaders  gave  great  ofifense  to  the 
more  ardent  spirits  among  the  Moderates,  such  as  Carlyle,  but 
from  strong  speeches  whicli  had  been  made  in  the  debate  by 
his  friends,  and  some  weak  ones  by  the  friends  of  the  offending 
Presbytery,  he  hailed  the  dawning  of  a  better  time,  when 
power  would  be  asserted  and  conscience  put  out  of  court. 

These  fiery  neophytes  had  proposed  more  decided  measures, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  more  prudent  old  heads  of  the  party. 
"Yet,"  he  says,  "the  speeches  made  on  that  occasion  had 
thoroughly  convinced  many  of  the  senior  members  who, 
though  they  persisted  in  screening  Adams,  yet  laid  to  heart 
what  they  heard,  and  were  prepared  to  follow  a  very  different 
course  with  the  next  offender.  Adams'  own  speech,  and  those 
of  his  apologists,  had  an  equal  effect  with  those  on  the  other 
side  in  bringing  about  this  revolution  in  the  nBnds  of  sensible 
men,  for  the  plea  of  conscience  was  their  only  ground,  which, 
the  more  it  was  urged,  appeared  the  more  absurd  when  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  subordinate  judicatories  in  an  established 
Church." 

To  carry  out  the  work  so  happily  begun,  the  young  minis- 
ters, with  the  young  lawyers  and  other  elders  of  rank,  met 
two  nights  a  week,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  in  a 
tavern,  took  supper,  and  over  bowls  of  punch  strengthened 
one  another  for  the  work  on  which  they  had  entered.  What 
Carlyle  no  doubt  considered  "  the  good  ivork,"  thus  so  char- 
acteristically inaugurated,  came  to  a  head  much  sooner  than 
he  and  his  youthful  thoroughgoing  coadjutors  anticipated,  for 
in  that  very  Assembly  a  second  case  of  contumacy  was  brought 
before  it.  The  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  had  declined  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  settlement  of  a  Mr.  Eichardson  in  the  charge  of 
Inverkeithing,  though  twice  ordered  to  perfect  it,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  parishioners.  This  was,  in 
"  moderate  "  parlance,  a  flagrant  case,  and  on  the  prosecution 
of  it,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kobertson,  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  (afterwards 
better  known  as  the  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University  and  lead- 
er of  the  party),  a  college  friend  of  Carlyle,  and  the  facile  prin- 
ceps  of  young  Moderatism,  entered,  and  moved  that  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  be  peremptorily  ordered  to  proceed 
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fortliwith  in  settling  Mr.  Richardson,  on  pain  of  the  highest 
penalties  if  they  refused.  Still,  six  of  that  Presbytery  declined, 
and  the  oldest  of  them,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie,  minister  of 
Carnock,  was  accordingly  called  to  the  bar,  and  oa  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Robertson,  formally  deposed  from  the  ministry.  This 
tyrannical  act,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Erskines,  was  followed  by 
another  secession,  which  took  the  name  of  "  the  Relief  Pres- 
bytery." It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Carlyle  made  his  first 
speech  in  the  Assembly,  and  from  the  animus  and  ability  he 
displayed,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  rising  lights  of  the 
dominant  party. 

The  general  habits  of  his  confreres  seem  to  have  been  in 
harmony  with  his  own,  and  surely  these  were  as  little  tinctured 
with  godliness  as  David  Hume  could  desire  ;  he,  indeed,  was 
one  of  Carlyle's  own  set,  with  whom,  and  Adam  Smith,  author 
of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  another  infidel,  he,  with  Dr. 
Robertson  and  other  leading  ministers,  maintained  the  most 
intimate  intercourse.  Of  some  of  his  brethren  he  gives  a 
racy  description,  and  these  were  the  pillars  of  their  party. 
"  Dr.  McCormick,  who  died  Principal  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
rather  a  Merry-Andrew  than  a  wit ;  but  he  left  as  many  good 
sayings  behind  him,  which  are  remembered,  as  any  man  of  his 
time.  Andrew  Gray,  minister  of  Abernethy,  was  a  man  of 
wit  and  humor,  which  had  the  greater  effect  that  his  person 
was  diminutive  and  his  voice  of  the  smallest  treble.  Lindsay* 
was  a  hussar  in  raillery,  who  had  no  mercy,  and  whose  object 
was  to  display  himself  and  humble  the  man  he  played  on. 
Monteith  (minister  of  Longformacus)  was  more  than  his 
match,  for  he  lay  by  and  took  his  opportunity  of  giving  him 
snch  southboards  (buffets)  as  silenced  him  for  the  whole  eve- 
ning." ....  "  There  were  two  men,  however,  whose 
coming  into  a  convivial  company  pleased  more  than  anybody 
I  ever  knew;   the  one  was  Dr.  George  Kay,  a  minister  of 

*  Minister  of  Corstorphine,  three  miles  west  from  Edinburgh.  He  was  of  the 
old  family  of  the  Lindsays  of  Pinkiebum,  a  property  adjoining  Jnveresk.  Tlie 
writer  has  seen  a  note  from  Principal  Robertson  addressed  to  him,  reminding  him 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  dinner  in  Clirehngh's,  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Tavern,  he  forgets  which,  at  such  an  hour. 
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Edinburgh,  who,  to  a  charming  vivacity  when  he  was  in  good 
spirits,  added  the  charm  of  ballad-singing  better  than  any- 
body ever  I  knew ;  the  other  was  John  Home.'^* 

The  account  he  gives  of  Principal  Robertson  is  not  very 
flattering.  He  indeed  praises  him  as  a  most  able  manager  of 
the  Assemblies,  though  despotic  in  forcing  on  his  measures,  but 
he  represents  him  as  remarkably  fond  of  applause — a  gatherer 
up  of  the  good  sayings  of  others,  which  he  clothed  in  his  own 
language  and  passed  off  as  his  own,  so  that  he  calls  him  "  the 
greatest  plagiary  in  conversation  that  ever  I  knew."  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  cold  friend,  and  by  no  means  bound  to  any 
promise  he  made — in  short,  in  every  respect  a  man  of  the 
world.  Of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  afterwards  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  Edinburgh  University,  he  gives  by  no 
means  a  flattering  representation.  "  Dr.  Blair  was  a  different 
kind  of  man  from  Robertson.  Robertson  was  most  sagacious, 
Blair  most  naif.  Neither  of  them  could  be  said  to  have  either 
wit  or  humor.  Of  the  latter  Robertson  had  a  small  tincture — 
Blair  had  hardly  a  relish  for  it.  Robertson  had  a  bold  and 
ambitious  mind,  and  a  strong  desire  to  make  himself  conside- 
rable ;  Blair  was  timid  and  unambitious,  and  withheld  himself 
from  public  business  of  every  kind,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
wish  but  to  be  admired  as  a  preacher,  particularly  by  the 
ladies.  His  conversation  was  so  infantine  that  many  people 
thought  it  impossible,  at  first  sight,  that  he  could  be  a  man  of 
sense  or  genius.  He  was  as  eager  about  a  new  paper  to  his 
wife's  drawing-room,  or  his  own  new  wig,  as  about  a  new 
tragedy  or  a  new  epic  poem.  Not  long  before  his  death 
called  upon  him,  when  I  found  him  restless  and  fidgety. 
'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day  ? '  says  I,  '  my  good 
friend — are  you  well  ? '  *  O,  yes,'  says  he,  ^  but  I  must 
dress  myself,  for  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  has  ordered  her 
grand-daughters  not  to  leave  Scotland  without  seeing  ma' 
*  Go  and  dress  yourself.  Doctor,  and  I  shall  read  this  novel,  for 
I  am  resolved  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Leinster's  grand-daugh- 
ters, for  I  knew  their  father  and  grandfather.'    This  being 

*  Minister  of  Athelstanesford,  and  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 
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settled,  the  young  ladies  with  their  governess  arrived  at  one, 
and  tnmed  out  poor  little  girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  who 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  carry  a  well  turned  compliment 
which  the  Doctor  gave  them  in  charge  to  their  grandmother." 

In  further  comparing  and  estimating  the  powers  and  capa- 
bilities of  these  two,  we  are  furnished  with  what  Carlyle  seems 
to  have  considered  a  criterion :  "  Having  been  bred  at  a  time 
when  the  common  people  thought  that  to  play  with  cards  or 
dice  was  a  sin,  and  everybody  thought  it  an  indecorum  in 
clergymen,  they  could  neither  of  them  play  at  golf  or  bowls, 
and  far  less  at  cards  or  backgammon,  and  on  that  account 
were  very  unhappy  in  friends'  houses  in  the  country  in  rainy 
weather.  As  I  had  set  the  first  example  of  playing  at  cards 
at  home  with  unlocked  doors,  and  so  relieved  the  clergy  from 
ridicule  on  that  side,  they  both  learned  to  play  at  whist  after 
they  were  sixty.  Robertson  did  very  well — Blair  never  shone." 
In  1754  "the  Select  Society,"  a  sort  of  literary  club,  was 
formed,  of  which  Carlyle  was  very  proud  as  having  given  a 
stimulus  to  the  literature  of  Scotland.  He  gives  the  names  of 
several  of  the  first  members,  with  a  running  comment  on  their 
qualifications.  Of  one  ho  speaks  with  great  gusto.  He  had 
one  merit  which  Carlyle  could  appreciate.  "  Mr.  Eobert  Alex- 
ander, wine  merchant,  a  very  worthy  man,  but  a  bad  speaker, 
entertained  us  all  with  warm  suppers  and  excellent  claret,  as  a 
recompense  for  the  patient  hearing  of  his  ineffectual  attempts, 
when  I  often  thought  he  would  have  beat  out  his  brains  on 
account  of  their  constipation." 

This  year  was  also  signalized  by  what  Carlyle  considered 
another  important  event — the  carriage  of  "the  tragedy  of 
Douglas"  to  London  to  be  offered  for  public  representation, 
and  so  interested  did  many  of  the  neighboring  ministers  feel 
in  the  success  of  their  brother  John  Home,  that  they  resolved 
to  escort  him  safely  across  the  border  with  his  precious  charge, 
for  it  was  too  valuable  to  be  trusted  out  of  its  author's  hands, 
and  he  was  to  ride  his  pony  to  the  Capital.  Accordingly,  Car- 
lyle, who  was  one  of  the  convoy,  writes  :  "  Six  or  seven  Merse 
ministers — the  half  of  whom  had  slept  at  the  manse  of  Pol- 
warth,  bad  as  it  was,  the  night  before — set  out  for  Wooler- 
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haughhead  in  a  snowy  morning  in  February.  Before  we  liad 
gone  far,  we  discovered  that  onr  bard  had  no  mode  of  carrying 
his  precious  treasure — the  tragedy  in  one  pocket  of  his  great 
coat  and  his  clean  shirt  and  nightcap  in  the  other,  tliough  tliey 
balanced  each  other,  was  thought  an  unsafe  mode  of  convey- 
ance ;  and  our  friend — who,  like  most  of  his  brother  poets, 
was  uiiapt  to  foresee  diflSculties  and  provide  against  them — 
had  neglected  to  buy  a  pair  of  leather  bags  as  he  passed 
through  Haddington.  We  bethought  us  that  possibly  James 
Landreth,  minister  of  Simprin,  and  Clerk  of  the  Synod,  would 
bo  provided  with  such  a  convenience  for  the  carriage  of  the 
Synod  records ;  and  having  no  wife,  no  atra  cura^  to  resist  our 
request,  we  unanimously  turned  aside  half  a  mile  to  call  at 
James' ;  and  concealing  our  intention  at  first,  we  easily  per- 
suaded the  honest  man  to  join  us  in  this  convoy  to  his  friend 
Home,  and  then  observing  the  danger  the  manuscript  might 
run  in  a  great-coat  pocket  on  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles, 
we  inquired  if  he  could  lend  Mr.  Home  his  valise  only  as  far 
as  Wooler,  where  he  would  purchase  a  new  pair  for  himself. 
This  he  very  cheerfully  granted.  But'  while  his  pony  was  pre- 
paring, he  had  another  trial  to  go  through,  for  Cupples,  (one 
of  the  escort),  who  never  had  any  money,  though  he  was  a 
*  bachelor,  too,  and  had  twice  the  stipend  of  Landreth,  took  the 
latter  into  another  room,  where  the  conference  lasted  longer 
than  w^e  wished  for,  so  that  we  had  to  bawl  out  for  them  to 
come  away.  We  afterwards  understood  that  Cupples,  having 
only  four  shillings,  was  pressing  Landreth  to  lend  him  half  a 
guinea,  that  he  might  be  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
journey.  Honest  James,  w*ho  knew  that  John  Home,  if  he 
did  not  return  his  own  valise,  which  was  very  improbable, 
would  provide  him  in  a  better  pair,  had  frankly  agreed  to  the 
first  request,  but  as  he  knew  Cupples  never  paid  anything,  he 
was  very  reluctant  to  part  with  his  half  guinea.  However, 
having  at  last  agreed,  we  at  last  set  out,  and  I  think  gallant 
troops,  but  so  and  so  accoutred,  to  make  an  inroad  on  the 
English  border.  By  good  luck  the  river  Tweed  was  not  come 
down,  and  we  crossed  it  safely  at  the  ford  near  Norham  Castle, 
and  as  the  day  mended,  we  got  to  Woolerhaughhead  by  four 
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o'clock,  where  we  got  but  an  indifferent  dinner,  for  it  was  a 
miserable  house  in  those  days;  but  a  happier  or  more  jocose 
and  merry  party  could  hardly  be  assembled. 

"John  Home  and  I,  who  slept  in  one  room,  or  perhaps  in  one 
bed,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  were  disturbed  by  a  noise  in 
the  night,  which  being  in  the  next  room,  where  Lawrie  and 
Monteith  were,  we  found  they  had  quarreled  and  fought,  and 
the  former  had  pushed  the  latter  out  of  bed.  After  having 
acted  as  mediators  in  this  quarrel,  we  had  sound  sleep  till 
morning.  Having  breakfasted  as  well  as  the  house  could 
afford,  Cupples  and  I,  who  had  agreed  to  go  two  days'  journey 
further  with  Mr.  Home,  set  off  southwards  with  him,  and  the 
rest  returned  by  the  way  they  had  come,  to  Berwickshire 
again." 

They  were  truly  a  free  and  easy  set,  these  moderates — po- 
tent men  at  the  punch-bowl — their  "  often  infirmities  "  called 
for  wine,  and  they  ministered  sedulously  to  relieve  them.  Thus 
we  are  told :  "  During  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
(1756)  by  desire  of  James  Lindsay,  (minister  of  Corstorphine) 
a  company  of  seven  or  eight,  all  clergymen,  supped  at  a  punch 
house  in  the  Bow  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  his."  Again  :  "  It 
was  during  this  Assembly  tliat  the  Carrier's  Inn,  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  West  Bow,  got  into  some  credit,  and  was  called  the 
Diversorium.  Thomas  Nicolson  was  the  man's  name,  and  his 
wife's,  Nelly  Douglas."  "  Home  and  I  followed  Logan,  James 
Craig,  and  William  Cullen,  and  were  pleased  with  the  house. 
He  and  I  happening  to  dine  with  Dr.  Robertson  at  his  uncle's, 
who  lived  in  Pinkie  house,  a  week  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, some  of  us  proposed  to  order  Thomas  Nicolson  to  laj'  in 
twelve  dozen  of  the  same  claret  at  eighteen  shillings  per 
dozen,  from  Mr.  Scott,  wine  merchant  at  Leith — for  in  his 
house  we  proposed  to  make  our  Assembly  parties  ;  for,  being 
out  of  the  way,  we  proposed  to  have  snug  parties  of  our  own 
friends.  This  was  accordingly  executed,  but  we  could  not  be 
concealed ;  for  as  it  happens  in  such  case,  the  out-of-the-way 
place  and  mean  house,  and  the  attempt  to  be  private,  made  it 
the  more  frequented, — and  no  wonder,  when  the  company  con- 
sisted of  Robertson,  Home,  Ferguson,  Jardine,  and  Wilkie, 
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with  the  addition  of  David  Hume  and  Lord  Elibank,  the  Master 
of  Eoss,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot." 

What  Carlyle  esteemed  his  share  of  persecution  came  at 
length  upon  him — not  exactly  of  that  kind  which  preachers  of 
old  were  called  to  endure,  but  yet  sufficiently  annoying  to  a 
man  of  his  liberal  sentiments — his  friend  Home's  play  came 
to  be  acted  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  went  to  see  it  along  with 
some  of  his  brethren.  Instantly  the  "high-fliers"  were  upon 
him,  and  the  public  generally  were  against  him ;  but  play- 
going,  like  card-playing,  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him, 
and  with  the  carnal  weapon  of  a  ready  pen,  set  agoing  by  a 
haughty,  proud  spirit,  he  hurled  defiance  at  his  assailants. 

He  was,  however,  libelled  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith, 
and  the  libel,  besides  charging  him  with  going  to  the  theater, 
charged  that  he  had  attended  several  rehearsals  of  the  tragedy, 
and  had  supped  with  the  actors  and  actresses  in  a  tavern  in 
the  Canongate.  He  was  severely  reprehended  as  outraging 
the  Christian  feelings  of  the  public.  Against  their  finding,  who 
had  a  majority  of  "  liighfliers "  among  them,  he  appealed  to 
the  Synod,  in  which  the  Moderates  greatly  preponderated.  Of 
course  he  was  exculpated,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  play-going 
in  a  minister  was  discommended.  Against  this  finding,  the 
Presbytery,  in  its  turn,  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly ; 
but  in  it  he  was  safe.  Accordingly  the  appeal  was  dismissed 
and  the  finding  of  the  Synod  sustained.  However,  to  calm 
the  clamor  that  had  been  raised,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  pass  an  act  forbidding  the  clergy  to  countenance  the  theater ; 
but  as  it  was  a  mere  sop  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  public,  so  it 
was  totally  neglected,  for  Carlyle  affirms  that  all  the  country 
ministers  in  their  visits  to  Edinburgh  frequented  the  theater, 
and  that  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  ene^aged  to  perform  during 
the  sitting  of  an  Assembly,  its  business  had  to  be  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  of  the  younger  ministers  getting  away  by  three 
o'clock  in  order  to  get  a  place  near  the  door,  to  be  sure  of  good 
sittings  when  it  opened. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  he  regarded  this  acquittal  by  the 
Assembly  as  a  triumph  and  the  proudest  event  of  his  life  ? 
Hear  what  he  says :  "  Of  the  many  exertions  I  and  my  friends 
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have  made  for  the  credit  and  interest  of  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
land, there  was  none  more  meritorious  or  of  better  effects  than 
this.  The  laws  of  the  Church  were  sufficiently  strict  to  pre- 
vent persons  of  conduct  really  criminal  from  entering  it,  and 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  discriminate  the  artificial  virtues 
and  vices,  formed  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  from  those 
that  are  real,  lest  the  continuance  of  such  a  bar  should  have 
given  a  check  to  the  rising  liberality  of  the  young  scholars, 
and  prevented  those  of  better  birth  or  more  ingenious  minds 
from  entering  into  the  profession." 

To  a  man  of  such  principles  and  habits,  everything  that 
savored  of  vital  religion  was  repulsive, — of  course  he  takes  no 
notice  of  the  great  revivals  in  Cambuslang,  and  Kilsyth  ;  the 
labore  of  Wliitfield  he  sneered  at,  and  regarded  liim  as  a  de- 
signing hypocrite,  and  all  who  followed  him  as  credulous, 
ignorant  dupes ;  but  we  must  stop.  His  autobiography  comes 
down  to  1770,  though  he  lived  till  1805,  and  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  his  mind,  for  he  commenced 
the  compilation  of  these  reminiscences  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  and  apparently  gloated  over  the  scenes  through  which  he 
had  passed,  the  companions  he  had  associated  with,  and  the 
course  he  had  pursued  ;  but  no  pious  reflection  occurs,  for  to 
piety  he  was  a  stranger,  indeed,  the  scenes  in  which  he  de- 
lighted were  the  convivial  meetings  of  his  innumerable  clubs, 
and  the  quality  of  the  wine  he  drank  was  as  much  the  subject 
of  his  commemoration  as  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  brill- 
iant companions ;  even  from  the  diary  which  he  appeal's  to 
have  kept  until  within .  ten  days  of  his  death,  the  editor  gives 
us  no  scrap  that  would  indicate  his  state  of  mind,  or  the  ground 
of  his  hope,  before  God.  The  name  of  the  Saviour  never 
occurs  throughout  the  autobiography,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in 
the  brief  extracts  given  from  the  diary.  One  of  these  record- 
ing the  death  of  his  wife,  January  31st,  1804,  just  six  months 
before  his  own,  is  as  follows :  "  She  composed  her  features  into 
the  most  placid  appearance,  gave  me  her  last  kiss,  and  then 
going  gently  out,  like  a  taper  in  the  socket,  at  seven  breathed 
her  last.  No  finer  spirit  ever  took  fiight  from  a  clay  taberna- 
cle to  be  united  with  the  Father  of  all,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
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just."  Some  time  in  the  following  summer,  he  writes,  "  By 
the  first  Sunday  of  August,  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  gratify 
my  people  by  opening  my  new  Church,  if  it  were  only  with  a 
short  prayer,  (for  Othello's  occupation's  gone),  when  I  shall 
have  been  fifty-seven  ye&rs  minister  of  this  parish."  "  But," 
says  the  editor,  "  it  was  not  to  be."  Among  the  last  entries  in 
his  brief  diary,  in  1805,  are  '*  25th  July — John  Homo  and 
Mary  Home ;"  "  27th,  George  Hill  called,  going  east."  Next 
day  the  entry  is,  "  Very  ill."  For  some  days  afterwards,  "  no 
change ;"  and  the  last  entry,  as  distinct  as  any,  is  "  August 
12th  and  13th,  the  same."     He  died  on  the  25th. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  the  gifted  editor,  present  Car- 
lyle in  a  true  light :  "  It  seems  to  have  been  his  one  and  pecu- 
liar ambition  that  he  should  dignify  his  calling,  by  bringing  it 
forth  into  the  world,  and  making  for  it  a  place  along  with  rank, 
and  wealth,  and  distinction  of  every  kind. 

"  This  object  he  carried  througli  with  a  high  hand ;  and 
scarcely  a  Primate  of  the  proud  Church  of  England  could 
overtop  in  social  position  and  infiuence  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Inveresk." 

Along  with  very  considerable  abilities,  Carlyle  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  countenance,  and  a  majestic,  commanding  presence. 
When  presented  at  Court,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  all.  And 
on  two  occasions  he  was  requested  to  sit,  as  the  Painter's  and 
Sculptor's  beau  ideal  of  Olympian  Jove. 

The  book  is  certainly  a  curious  as  well  as  an  entertaining 
one ;  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonn<5e  of  a  crowd  of  characters 
who,  in  their  day,  were  men  of  mark,  imd  whom  we  here  see 
ap  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being,  men  of  like 
passions  w4th  ourselves,  who  fretted  out  their  hour  upon  the 
stage,  and  then  passed  into  eternity.  "  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away." 

Such  were  the  men,  who,  for  one  hundred  yeara,  bore  sway 
in  the  Councils  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  stamped  a 
character  of  dead  formalism  in  religious  profession,  with  a 
living  ungodliness  in  practice  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  but 
for  the  labors  of  such  men  as  the  Erskines,  McCulloch,  Kobe, 
McLaurin,  Willison,  Gillespie,  and  others,  with  the  repeated 
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ministrations  of  Whitfield,  vital  religion  had  nearly  perished 
in  the  land;  bnt  by  them,  and  the  faithful  few  within  the 
Chnreh  itself,  "the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Blessed  God"  was 
preached,  and  a  goodly  remnant,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  were  preserved  amid  the  general  declension  ;  the  later 
visits  of  Whitfield  had  also  this  good  fruit  resulting  from  them, 
that  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  induced  from  curiosity  to 
hear  him ;  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  they  were  so  numerous 
that  in  the  application  of  his  discourse  he  addressed  them  par- 
ticularly, and  with  such  power  that  many  were  awakened,  and 
from  that  day  forth  consorted  with  the  Pauls  and  Silases, 
whom  they  had  previously  ridiculed  and  maligned. 

In  this  way  the  strength  of  the  moderate  party  was  weaken- 
ed, and  that  of  the  "wild  men"  proportionally  increased,  until 
on  the  great  revival,  wrought  under  God's  blessing,  by  the 
itinerating  labors  of  James  A.  Haldane,  John  Aikm.an,  John 
Campbell,  Rowland  Hill,  and  many  other  devoted  and  zealous 
preachers,  in  the  close  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  it  was  so  extended,  that  ere  long  it  first  neutralized,  and 
at  last  destroyed  that  of  the  Moderates. 

For  years  thereafter  the  Evangelical  ministers  and  elders  in 
the  Church  controlled  its  affairs,  but  in  their  zeal  for  a  refor- 
mation of  long  established  abuses,  and  in  eager  haste  to  accom- 
plish it,  they  came  into  contact  ^vith  the  civil  power.  This 
infused  new  life  into  the  "Moderate"  minority,  who  appealed 
to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  disputed  cases  ;  the 
struggle  continued  for  ten  years,  and  at  length  issued  in  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  by  the  withdrawal  of  about  four 
hundred  ministers  from  its  communion,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Free  Church.  That  great  event,  though  it  paralyzed 
tlie  remanent  members  from  the  diflSculty  of  filling  up  so 
many  deserted  parishes,  has  been  overruled  for  good, — for  a 
diflTerent  style  of  preaching  is  now  heard  in  its  pulpits,  and,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  a  most  decided  stand  has  been  made  in 
seeking  to  stem  prevailing  ungodliness  in  the  Establishment,  by 
the  inculcation  of  the  pure  morality  and  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  I 
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Indeed,  with  such  men  as  Drs.  Norman  McLeod,  Caird, 
and  others,  the  Chnrch  is  again  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  land,  and  Moderatism  can  be  charged  upon  only  the 
lingering  remains  of  Carlyle's  party ;  it  cannot  justly  be  laid 
against  the  major  part  of  its  ministers. 

To  conclude  this  desultory  Article,  we  have  seen  that  Car- 
lyle's  professed  aim  in  patronizing  the  theatre,  balls,  dancing 
assemblies,  card-playing  in  rooms  with  unlocked  doors,  was,  to 
give  such  a  liberal  aspect  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
should  induce  young  scholars  of  good  birth  and  condition  to 
enter  into  it  and  redeem  it  from  those  narrow  and  ignorant 
prejudices,  which  many  low  born  men  brought  with  them 
into  it.  What  eiffects  his  and  his  friends'  liberal  policy  had 
in  elevating  the  Clim'ch  became  very  palpable,  especially  in 
those  Presbyteries  where  the  Moderates  were  happy  in  hav- 
ing no  "  wild  men  "  amongst  them ;  there  things  went  on  like 
clock-work,  all  roughnesses  in  "  Act^  of  Assembly  "  and  "  Stat- 
utes of  Parliament  "  were  smoothed  down, — all  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  interpreting  them  had  been  got  over,  —a  pleasant 
uniformity  in  procedure  became  established,  and  use  and  wont 
constituted  the  rule  by  which  their  deliberations  and  decisions 
were  guided. 

One  or  two  master  spirits  took  the  lead,  and  the  residue  of 
the  Court,  the  Visinertice,  placidly  following,  gave  to  each  deci- 
sion its  legal  momentum.  All  being  thus  of  one  mind,  their 
unanimity  was  beautiful  in  its  way,  aptly  illustrating  that 
verse  of  their  quaint  version  of  the  133d  Psalm : 

"  Behold,  how  good  a  thing  it  ie, 
And  how  becoming  well. 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 
In  unity  to  dwell." 

In  nothing  was  this  simple,  considerate,  hannonious  mode 
of  procedure  more  observable  in  some  Presbyteries,  than  in  the 
tender  manner  probationers  were  dealt  with,  when  they  came 
before  them  to  be  examined  on  application  for  license.  The 
young  men  were  not  excruciated  by  any  searching  examina- 
tion, their  erudition  was  not  severely  tested,  and  many  who 
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came  quaking  with  apprehension,  because  of  conscious  lean- 
ness, went  away,  wondering  in  themselves  at  that  which  had 
come  to  pass ;  for  lo !  instead  of  a  fiery  trial,  they  found  it  a 
thing  of  nought — in  fact,  a  pompous,  heroical,  public  assertion 
of  attention  to  the  letter,  qualified  by  a  compassionate  ignor- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  tlie  "  form  prescribed  for  trial  of  proba- 
tioners." 

The  writer  once  asked  the  then  incumbent  of  a  parish,  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  how  his  Presbytery  conducted 
the  examination  of  those  applying  for  license.  "  Ou,"  re- 
plied he,  "  we  long  ago  agreed  that  we  would  ask  no  questions 
on  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  ques- 
tions on  the  first  verses  of  the  first  Chapter  of  John's  Gospel, 
and  we  find  it  to  work  very  pleasantly ;  we  have  never  any 
trouble  wi'  our  young  men." 

Matters  were  managed  in  a  similar  spirit  and  manner  in  the 
Universities,  of  which  a  clerical  friend,  now  of  high  standing 
in  the  Congregational  body,  gave  the  writer  an  inkling.  He 
was  studying  in  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  in  that  kingdom 
which,  in  Scotland,  is  an  imperium  in  imperio ; — had  gone 
through  the  prescribed  curriculum,  and  the  full  term  of  attend- 
ance, and  had  notified  his  desire  to  be  examined  for  the  d(^ee 
of  M.  A. 

As  the  day  of  examination  drew  nigh,  he  became  nervous 
and  anxious,  and  being  of  a  highly  excitable  temperament,  his 
dread  of  the  formidable  tribunal  before  which  he  was  to 
appear,  and  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  he  was  to  pass, 
waxed  more  and  more  painful,  until  in  the  extremity  of  his 
distressing  apprehensions,  he  determined  to  call  on  one  of  the 
Professors,  whose  kindness  he  had  more  than  once  experienced, 

(the  late  Eev.  Dr.  T G ,  of  facetious  memory),  and  get 

from  him,  if  possible,  some  idea  of  the  course  the  examinations 
might  take.  He  accordingly  did  so,  made  known  his  fearsy 
and  besought  counsel  how  he  should  prepare,  (technically 
cram),  so  as  to  pass  through  the  scrutiny  safely.  The  Dr. 
heard  this  recital  of  his  cares  and  fears,  and  laughing  heartily, 
said,  '^  Ah !  You  do  not  know  how  easy  a  matter  it  is  to  pass 
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through  these  examinations ;  you  run  no  risk,  I  assure  you, 
keep  up  your  lieart,  you  have  no  need  to  fear,  there  is  nothing 
very  searching  in  them  ;  you  are  a  novice  yet  in  these  matters. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  got  my  license  from  the  Presbytery 

of  D ?"    ''  No,  you  never  did."    "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  now, 

and  it  will  show  you  how  very  little  reason  you  have  for  being 
anxious. 

"  When  I  attended  the  classes  here,  I  was  a  sorry  student 
indeed.  I  paid  far  more  attention  to  golfing  than  to  learning. 
My  club  (for  golfing)  was  far  more  attractive  than  either  Latin 
or  Greek ;  as  to  Hebrew,  the  look  of  the  letters  was  enough,  I 
never  grappled  with  it. 

"Well,  time  ran  on;  I  was  an  expert  golfer;  could  tee, 
strike,  and  hole  my  ball  with  the  best,  but  woe's  me  for  my 
studies.  I  had  made  little  progress  in  them,  and  my  course 
was  nearly  through,  when  I  would  have  to  apply  to  the  Pres- 
bytery for  license , — then  my  idleness  and  love  of  sport  rose  up 
as  accusing  spirits,  and  I  was  miserable  from  tlie  consciousnes 
that  I  was  not  fit  to  pass  through  an  examination.  I  was 
scantily  furnished  in  every  branch  which  I  had  ostensibly 
studied;  I  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Greek,  of 
Hebrew  I  knew  not  a  letter,  and  I  was  aware  that  there  were 
some  Hebrew  scholars  in  the  Presbytery.  Tou  may  judge 
how  I  felt.  I  assure  you  my  feelings  were  not  enviable.  I 
had  to  meet  these  inquisitors,  was  satisfied  I  should  be  reject- 
ed, my  negligence  exposed,  and  how  was  I  to  answer  to  my 
father  for  my  abuse  of  his  self-denying  exertions  to  bear  me 
through  my  college  course?    After  much  rueful  cogitation,  I 

at  last  determined,  so  soon  as  I  got  home,  to  go  to  Dr.  S , 

an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  who  had  always  taken  an  interest 
in  me,  and  make  a  full  confession  of  my  delinquency, — make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  cast  myself  on  his  compassion,  for 
counsel,  guidance,  and  help. 

"  Well,  I  did,  and  he  heard  me  patiently  to  an  end. 

"  Shaking  his  grave  head  very  solemnly  at  me,  he  said,  '  ah ! 

T ,  T ,  ye've  been  a  bad  boy, — does  your  father  ken  V 

'  No,  he  does  not,  he  has  no  suspicion  how  matters  stand  with 
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me.'     '  Aweel, — aweel,   it's  better  lie  should  na.     Let  me 

see — hum — how  on  airth  could  you  do,  as  ye've  done,  T ? 

But  it  canna  be  helpit  now,  and  we  mauna  let  ye  stick,  for 
your  fatlier's  sake.' 

"He  sat  ruminating  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  began 
again,  *  I  daur  say  I'll  can  manage  the  business : — there's  just 
anither  besides  mysel'  in  the  Presbytery  that  kens  oucht  o' 
Hebrew,  and  he  reads  without  the  points,  and  I  read  wi'  them, 
and  that  makes  a  fell  diiference  in  the  sound.  So,  sit  down  at 
my  desk,  and  write  in  English  letters,  the  words,  just  as  I 
read  them.  I'll  take  your  examination  in  Hebrew  on  mysel, 
and  propose  to  examine  you  on  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
110th  Psalm.  Noo,  write  in  plain  letters  as  I  read ;  make 
it  plain.'  1  did  so,  and  every  word  as  written  was  repeated 
until  I  had  caught  the  exact  pronunciation.  When  the  five 
verses  were  thus  committed  to  paper,  they  were  again  read 
and  I  was  ordered  to  make  myself  so  familiar  with  them,  that 
on  the  day  of  trial,  I  miglit  without  hesitation  go  through 
them  seriatim. 

"  Well,  I  did  make  myself  master  of  them,  but  I  had  sore 
misgivings  when  I  met  the  Presbytery  on  the  appointed  day. 
Oh !  how  my  heart  beat  in  spite  of  my  natural  efirontery ; 
and  how  I  quaked  when  my  turn  for  examination  came ;  it 
was  the  penalty  I  had  incurred  by  my  own  folly. 

"Well,  my  old  friend  Dr.  S rose,  and  with  more  than 

wonted  gravity,   said,  'Mr.   Moderator,  I  propose  that  Mr. 

G read  to  the  Presbytery  the  first  five  verses  in  the  Hebrew 

of  the  110th  Psalm,  as  his  exercise  in  that  tongue.'  This  was 
of  course  agreed  to,  and  I  began,  and  was  going  fluently  on, 
when  the  other  Hebraist,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his  chin 
leaning  on  the  top  of  his  cane,  lifted  his  head,  and  asked,  '  Mr. 

G ,  do  you  read   with  the  points?'     *Yes,  sir,  with  the 

points.'  '  Weel,  weel,  go  on.'  I  did  so,  and  soon  got  to  the 
end  of  my  tether ;  but  what  was  my  consternation,  when  the 
old  gentleman  desired  me  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  Psalm ! 

Here  was  a  poser, — I  looked  at  Dr.  S ,  who  was  fidgetting, 

'  and  for  a  moment  I  was  dumb-founded ;  but  the  devil,  I  be- 
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lieve,  came  to  my  help,  for  the  thought  struck  me  to  read 
back  from  the  fifth  to  the  first  verse,  and  nin  the  risk ;  and  I 
did  so,  with  all  the  boldness  I,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
muster,  and  what  was  the  result?  Why,  I  got  my  license, 
with  the  compliment,  that  I  was  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  who 
had  for  some  time  come  before  the  Presbytery.  Now,  that  is 
my  experience  of  an  examination,  so,  you  see,  you  have  no 
great  cause  for  alarm." 

If  these  members  of  Presbytery  are  to  be  regarded  as 
samples  of  Carlyle's  men  of  better  birth  and  higher  erudition, 
what  must  the  residuum  have  been  ? 
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Abticle  VI.— the  conflict  WITH  SKEPTICISM  AND 
UNBELIEF.    First  Article: — The  Questions  at  Issue. 

We  purpose,  in  several  Articles,  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  the  Christian  faith,  with  particular  reference  to  some  of 
the  leading  theories  of  unbelief  which  are  in  vogue  at  the 
present  day.  It  will  aid  us  in  performing  the  work  we  have 
taken  in  hand,  if  we  present,  at  the  outset,  a  statement  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  real  question  or  questions,  with 
which  the  controversy  of  Revealed  Religion  with  Skepticism, 
in  our  day,  is  chiefly  concerned.  This  discrimination  seems 
important  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  controverted  points 
relating  to  the  subject,  which  are  brought  into  populai*  discus- 
sion. Physical  science,  historical  study,  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, has  each  its  own  inquiries  to  raise  and  doubts  to  suggest, 
and  the  effect  of  the  simultaneous  agitation  of  so  many  differ- 
ent topics,  none  of  them  unimportant  to  a  Christian  believer, 
is,  doubtless,  to  breed  confusion.  We  shall  do  a  service,  there- 
fore, as  we  hope,  to  some  of  our  readers,  if  we  stop  amid  the 
*'  confused  noise"  of  the  battle,  survey  the  field  where  so  many 
are  running  to  and  fro,  and  direct  attention  to  the  really  essen- 
tial points  which  are  threatened,  though  not,  as  we  trust,  im- 
periled, by  the  assault. 

We  shall  not  delay  long  for  the  purpose  of  characterizing 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  existing  skepticism  and  unbelief,  as 
contrasted  with  similar  phenomena  at  other  periods  in  the  past. 
Yet  not  to  leave  this  interesting  topic  altogether  untouched, 
we  extract  a  passage  from  the  last  volume  of  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, in  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  development  of 
skepticism  is  well  enough  outlined.  "  The  unbelief  of  the 
present  day,"  writes  the  author,  "  differs  from  that  of  the  last 
century  in  tone  and  character ;  and  in  many  respects  shares 
the  traits  already  noticed  in  the  modern  intellectualism  of 
Germany,  and  the  eclecticism  of  France.     It  is  not  disgraced 
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by  ribaldry ;  hardly  at  all  by  political  agitation  against  the 
religion  which  it  disbelieves :  it  is  marked  by  a  show  -of  fair- 
ness, and  professes  a  wish  not  to  ignore  facts  nor  to  leave  them 
unexplained.  Conceding  the  existence  of  spiritual  and  relig- 
ious elements  in  human  nature,  it  admits  that  their  subjective 
existence  as  facts  of  consciousness,  no  less  than  their  objective 
expression  in  the  history  of  religion,  demands  explanation,  and 
cannot  bo  hastily  set  aside,  as  was  thought  in  the  last  century 
in  France,  by  the  vulgar  theory  that  the  one  is  factitious,  and 
the  other  the  result  of  priestly  contrivance.  The  writers  are 
men  whose  characters  and  lives  forbid  the  idea  that  their  un- 
belief is  intended  as  an  excuse  for  licentiousness.  Denying 
revealed  religion,  they  cling  the  more  tenaciously  to  the  moral 
instincts :  their  tone  is  one  of  earnestness ;  their  inquiries  are 
marked  by  a  profound  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  finding 
truth :  not  content  with  destroying,  their  aim  is  to  reconstruct. 
Their  opinions  are  variously  manifested.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear in  treatises  of  philosophy ;  others  insinuate  themselves 
indirectly  in  literature  :  some  of  them  relate  to  Christian  doc- 
trines ;  others  to  the  criticism  of  Christian  documents  :  tut  in 
all  cases  their  authors  either  leave  a  residuum  which  they  pro- 
fess will  satisfy  the  longings  of  human  nature,  or  confess  with 
deep  pain  that  their  conclusions  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
human  aspirations  ;  and,  instead  of  reveling  in  the  ruin  which 
they  have  made,  deplore  with  a  tone  of  sadness  the  impossi- 
bility of  solving  the  great  enigma.  It  is  clear  that  writers 
like  these  offer  a  wholly  different  appearance  from  those  of  the 
last  century.  The  deeper  appreciation  manifested  by  them  of 
the  systems  which  they  disbelieve,  and  the  more  delicate  learn- 
ing of  which  they  are  able  to  avail  themselves,  constitute  fea- 
tures formerly  lacking  in  the  works  of  even  the  most  serious- 
minded  deists,*  and  require  a  difference  in  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
mode,  in  which  Christians  must  seek  to  refute  them."t  A 
general  description  like  the  foregoing  is,  of  course,  liable  to 
much  exception  and  qualification  when  it  is  applied  to  particu- 


*  Such  as  Herbert  and  Morgan. 

f  Farrar's  Bampton  Lectures,  Am.  Ed,,  p.  807. 
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lar  individuals.  Yet  the  drift  of  it  will  be  recognized  as  cor- 
rect by  those  who  regard  with  a  penetrative  eye  the  skeptical 
literature  of  the  day.  In  contrast  with  the  past,  unbelief  is  ^ 
oftencr  now  an  infection  than  a  willful  attack.  There  are 
more  at  present  who  can  truly  bo  said  to  be  afflicted  with 
doubt.  In  the  refinement  and  learning  exhibited  by  the^ 
antagonists  of  Revelation,  an  incomparable  superiority  belongs 
to  the  present.  Just  place  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  by  the  side 
of  Renan's  newly  published  Life  of  Christ !  The  difference 
of  the  old  infidelity  from  the  new,  is  instantly  felt  by  the  dull- 
est observer.  The  spirit  of  the  one  is  coarse  and  bitterly  hostile 
to  Christianity ;  the  dependence  is  more  on  railing  than  rea- 
soning ;  and  the  warfare  is  waged  without  the  aid  of  historical 
knowledge.  The  Deistical  writers  were,  to  be  sure,  frequently 
above  Paine  in  the  character  of  the  weapons  they  employed, 
and  in  the  temper  with  which  they  wielded  them  ;  and  yet  the 
name  of  Paine  fairly  suggests  the  general  character  of  the 
movement,  especially  in  its  later  stages.  The  work  of  Renan 
is  the  production  of  a  scholar  possessed  of  abundant  philologi- 
cal and  historical  learning ;  it  is  dedicated  to  a  departed  sister 
who  aided  in  its  composition ;  it  abounds  in  expressions  of 
graceful  sentiment ;  it  knows  how  to  value  much  that  is  sacred 
to  the  Christian  believer ;  it  is  founded  upon  laborious  studies 
and  upon  travels  in  the  land  of  the  Bible.  Skepticism  has 
without  doubt  improved  immensely  in  its  general  tone. 
And  yet  the  sketch  which  we  have  quoted  above,  in 
order  to  be  full,  would  require  the  fact  to  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  witnessed  on  the  side  of  skeptical  writers  of  the  more 
refined  school,  in  our  own  times,  the  occasional  development 
of  an  animosity  towards  the  Christian  faith,  which  ill  accords 
with  their  habitual  tone,  and  seems  to  imply  that  after  all 
there  lies  deep  down  in  the  heart  an  unwholesome  fountain 
of  bitter  feeling  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  and  restraints 
of  religion. 

For  the  reason  that  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  modem  skepti- 
cism, and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  class  who  are  affected 
by  it,  are  not  clearly  discerned,  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  infidel  party  in  our  times  is  undervalued  by  not  a  few  even 
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of  Christian  teachers.  When  the  present  is  compared  with 
the  past,  they  begin  at  once  to  take  a  census  of  the  known  or 
avowed  opposers  of  Christianity,  and  to  put  the  result  of  this 
count  of  heads  by  the  side  of  a  similar  reckoning  made  for  an 
earlier  epoch.  They  are  not  awake  to  the  subtler  form  which 
skepticism  has  assumed.  They  fail  to  see  that  though  it  be 
often  less  tangible  and  pugnacious,  it  is  more  diffused  like  an 
atmosphere.  They  are  not  aware  how  widely  the  seeds  of 
unbelief  are  scattered  through  books  and  journals  which  find 
a  hospitable  reception  even  in  Christian  families.  And  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
number  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  on  matters  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  religion,  are  adherents,  more  or  less  outspoken,  of 
the  skeptical  school.  Infidelity  appears  in  better  dress  and  in 
better  company  than  of  old ;  it  takes  on  the  function  of  the 
educator  and  social  reformer :  it  prefers  a  compromise  with 
Christianity  to  a  noisy  crusade  against  it ;  but  the  half  friendly 
attitude  it  assumes  may  render  the  task  of  e3q)osing  and  with- 
"  standing  it  all  the  more  difficult.  This  ambiguous,  fluctuating 
tone  of  the  skepticism  of  our  day,  renders  the  analysis  of  its 
fundamental  position  the  more  incumbent ;  and  this  we 
attempt  in  the  present  Article. 

We  begin  with  remarking  that  the  principal  question  at  issue  is 
not  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  one  point  of 
view,  as  we  shall  shortly  explain,  from  which  the  importance 
of  this  question  is  not  exaggerated.  But  the  mere  question  of 
the  relation  of  human  agency  to  divine  agency  in  tlie  produc- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is,  in  itself  considered,  of  not  so  great  mo- 
ment. The  fact  of  Inspiration  is  chiefly  important  as  contain- 
ing  a  guaranty  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  If  the  Bible 
were  exclusively  the  work  of  men,  and  yet  came  to  us  attended 
with  a  divine  attestation  to  the  truth  of  its  contents,  the  main 
end  for  which  Inspiration  is  desired  and  thought  necessary, 
would  be  attained.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  Rule 
x^  of  Faith  and  Practice  is  the  doctrine  of  prime  value ;  and  In- 
spiration is  required  as  a  shield  against  the  liabilities  to  hurtful 
error,  which  pertain  to  every  exertion  of  the  human  mind 
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without  the  aid  of  a  higher  light.  Something  is  gained,  in  our 
view,  in  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  when  we  keep  in  mind 
the  gi'eat  object  to  be  secured,  (if  it  can  be  consistently  with 
truth),  which  is  none  other  than  the  Protestant  principle  of 
the  Authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  duty 
and  salvation.  Whether  he  proceed  from  a  scientific  or  a  prac- 
tical motive,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  an  enquirer  for  reli- 
gious truth  is  to  settle  the  question,  where  shall  this  truth  be 
found.  This  is  obviously  the  first  step.  Until  this  point  is 
determined,  there  is  no  criterion  of  truth,  no  ''judge  to  end  the 
strife  "  of  diverse  opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  considers  the 
Church  through  the  voice  of  its  clergy  and  their  head,  the  in- 
fallible expounder  of  truth.  In  every  doubt,  he  has  an  arbiter 
at  his  side  whose  verdict,  being  the  result  of  divine  illumina- 
tion, is  held  to  be  conclusive.  The  Protestant  agrees  with  the 
Soman  Catholic  in  holding  to  an  objective  standard,  but  the 
standard  with  him  is  the  Bible,  which  he-  feels  authorized  to 
interpret  for  liimself.  Denying  that  the  Church  is  either  the 
unerring  interpreter  of  Scripture,  or  the  infallible  guardian  of 
oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  which  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  their  day  by  tradition,  he  falls  back  upon  the 
Bible  itself.  The  Bible  alone  is  his  Eule  of  Faith.  This  we 
take  to  be  the  fundamental  position  of  Protestantism  on  the 
question  which,  as  we  have  said,  stands  at  the  threshold  of  all 
profitable  religious  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rationalist 
difiFers  from  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  first  in 
rejecting  every  objective  Authority,  every  Authority  beyond 
the  mind  itself,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  then  in  positively 
maintaining  the  suflSciency  of  Reason.  Nothing  is  allowed  to 
stand  which  cannot  justify  itself  at  this  tribunal  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding. There  is  no  divine  testimony  separate  from  the 
thoughts  and  deductions  of  the  human  mind,  and  entitled  to 
regulate  belief.  We  may  stop  to  observe  that  an  ingenious 
German  writer  *  has  not  improperly  classified  the  Mystic  with 
the  Rationalist,  so  far  as  the  former  takes  his  own  feeling  for 
a  source  and  criterion  of  truth,  superior  to  any  external  Rule. 

»  KUefoth,  in  his  "  Einl  zur  Dogmengeschichte." 
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The  Mystic  and  the  Eationalist  meet  on  the  common  ground 
of  a  renunciation  of  objective  Authority,  the  one  relying  ulti- 
mately upon  subjective  reason,  the  other  upon  subjective  feel- 
ing, for  all  his  convictions  of  religious  truth.    And  hence  the 
Mystic  is  found  to  pass  over,  not  unfrequently,  by  a  natural 
and  easy  transition,  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Eationalist,  the 
difference  between  them  often  depending  for  the  most  part  on 
a  diversity  of  temperament  and  education.    Now  the  Protest- 
ant principle  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
manist and  of  the  Rationalist,  is  of  vital  moment ;  and  it  stands 
in  close  connection  with  the  other  doctrine  of  Biblical  Inspira- 
tion.    Give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Normative  Authority  of 
the  Bible,  and  we  are  driven  upon  the  alternative  of  either  ab- 
jectly surrendering  ourselves  to  the  Church,  or  of  being  set 
adrift,  with  the  Rationalist,  upon  a  sea  of  conjectures  and  un- 
certified re'asonings  of  men.    When,  for  example,  I  open  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  and  find  there  a  passage  upon  the  design 
and  use  of  the  Saviour's  death,  and  when  I  have  ascertained 
tlie  sense  of  the  passage,  by  a  fair  exegesis,  may  I  then  be  sure 
of  its  truth  ?     Or  when  I  meet  on  the  page  of  Scripture  with  a 
practical  injunction  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  life,  may  I  de- 
pend upon  it  as  strictly  conformed  to  the  truth,  and  shape  my 
conduct  in  accordance  with  it  ?    Here  is  the  practical  question 
concerning  the  Bible  ;  and  the  fact  of  Inspiration,  or  of  super- 
natural aid  enjoyed  by  the  writers,  has  its  value  chiefly  in  the 
assurance  it  may  afford  upon  this  primary  question.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  most  discerning  of  those  theologians 
at  the  present  day,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  old  formulas 
concerning  Inspiration,  feel  the  necessity  of  keeping  secure  the 
cardinal  Protestant  principle  of  the  Normative  Authority  of 
the  Scriptures.     The  Bible  is  still  held  to  be  the  safe  and  suf- 
cient  Rule  of  Faith,  upon  which  the  Christian  may  cast  himself 
without  misgiving.     Thus  Dr.  Arnold,  holding  that  the  apos- 
tles in  the  New  Testament  predict  the  speedy  Advent  of  Clirist 
to  judgment,  is  carelul  to  remark,  nevertheless,  that  by  the 
recorded  words  of  Christ  which  declare  this  point  not  to  be  a 
subject  of  Revelation,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  those  in- 
junctions of  St.  Paul,  the  propriety  of  which  depended  in  his 
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own  mind  on  this  expectation,  are  given  expressly  not  by  di- 
vine authority,  but  as  counsel,  this  error  of  the  apostles  is  pre- 
vented from  having  the  effect  to  weaken  with  us  their  general 
authority.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  an  error,  but  an  error  into 
which  they  do  not  profess  that  Inspiration  led  them,  and  from 
the  misleading  influence  of  which  all  are  saved  who  attend  to 
the  words  of  Christ  in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  Another 
witness  to  the  importance  of  upholding  the  Protestant  view 
upop  this  subject,  is  the  learned  and  brilliant  theologian  of 
Heidelberg,  Dr.  Rothe.  In  the  essays  f  which  he  put  forth 
not  long  ago,  and  which  he  has  more  lately  collected  in  a 
small  volume,  the  old  theological  definitions  in  regard  to  In- 
spiration are  frankly  discarded,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
constructed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  from  a  mistaken  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  method  of  Divine  Eevelation.  Not 
only  does  he  extend  the  influence  of  the  human  element,  or 
factor,  in  the  composition  of  the  Scriptures  so  far  as  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  errors  in  physical  science  and  in  history, 
but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  allow  that  the  Apostles  fell  into 
mistakes  in  reasoning  and  in  their  mode  of  interpreting  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrines  they 
set  forth,  and  the  arguments  to  which  they  resort  in  confuting 
adversaries,  and  which  are  more  or  less  the  result  of  their  own 
fallible  reflection.  In  these  and  other  particulars,  Rothe  de- 
parts widely  from  the  accepted  formulas  of  doctrine.  And 
yet  he  maintains,  and  feels  it  necessary  to  maintain,  the  Nor- 
mative Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  This  he  endeavors  to 
save  by  his  view  that  the  Bible  is  not  only  a  self-explaining, 
but,  to  some  extent  also,  a  self-correcting  book.  If  we  are 
able  to  discern  the  imperfection  of  an  ethical  sentence,  or 
ethical  judgment  in  one  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  we  do  this 
only  by  means  of  the  ethical  standard  which  the  Gospel,  or  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  have  given  us,  so  that  the  Rule  of 
Faith — the  Source  of  knowledge — remains  an  objective  one. 
We  are  still  moving  in  the  sphere  of  the  Bible,  following  the 


f  First  published  in  the  Studien  a.  Kritiken.    They  are  collected  under  the  ti* 
tie,  "ZurDogmatik." 
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Bible's  own  teaching,  judging  by  the  Bible's  own  standard. 
It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  criticize  these  views  of 
Rothe,  which  have  made  so  strong  an  impression  in  Germany. 
We  advert  to  them  simply  to  illustrate  wherein  lies  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and  how  essential  it  is, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  profound  theologians  who  are  held  to 
be  the  most  liberal  of  the  adherents  of  the  Evangelical  system, 
to  uphold  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  an  objective  and  on  the 
whole  unerring,  standard  of  religious  truth  and  duty. 

Yet  the  subject  of  the  Normative  authority  of  Scripture  is  of 
subordinate  interest  when  compared  with  the  debate  that  has 
arisen  upon  the  historical  reality  of  the  Scriptural  miracles. 
The  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  every  where,  is  concentrated 
.  upon  the  question  of  the  verity  of  those  parts  of  Scriptural 
history  which  describe  miraculous  events.  If  this  be  estab- 
lished, the  speculative  objections  to  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Christianity,  at  once  fall  to  the  ground.  All  opposition  of  this 
sort  is  then  silenced,  if  not  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  miracles  are  disproved,  Christianity  is  stripped  of  its  essen- 
tial peculiarity.  The  central  fact  of  a  Supernatural  Interposi- 
tion having  for  its  end  the  restoration  of  man  to  communion 
with  God,  is  lost.  The  Christian  system  of  doctrine  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  product  of  the  human  mind,  having  no  divine  sanc- 
tion, and  mixed,  wc  know  not  how  largely,  with  errof. 
That  this  question  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  Scriptural 
miracles  involves  the  whole  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  Reve- 
lation, is  plain,  for  Revelation  and  Miracle  are  inseparable 
from  each  other.  In  fact,  the  ablest  skeptical  writers  of  the 
present  day  have  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  undermining 
tlie  evidence  for  the  Scriptural  miracles.  To  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  Christianity,  and  the  origin  also  of  the  New  Testament 
narratives  of  sapernatural  events,  on  some  hypothesis  that 
shall  dispense  with  the  need  of  putting  faith  in  the  latter,  is 
the  problem  which  they  are  struggling  to  solve.  The  Life  of 
Christ  by  Strauss,  is  simply  an  elaborate  attempt  to  set  aside 
miracles,  by  propounding  some  hypothesis  more  plausible  than 
the  old  exploded  theory  of  a  willful  deception  on  the   part 
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of  the  early  disciples.  The  Life  of  Christ  by  Eenan,  is  like- 
wise little  more  than  an  eifort  to  account  for  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  Scriptures,  without  giving  credence 
to  miraculous  events.  The  recent  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon,  embracing  the  attempt  to  impeach  the  genuine- 
ness of  various  books,  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  discussion  of 
the  historical  truth  of  the  New  Testament  miracles ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  histories  with- 
out first  disproving  their  genuineness.  This  main  issue  is 
never  withdrawn  from  the  mind  of  writer  or  reader.  The 
resources  of  learning  and  skill  which  are  expended  by  the 
Tiibingen  school  of  critics  with  Baur  at  their  head,  and  in 
torn  by  their  antagonists,  in  reference  to  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  Gospels  and  of  other  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  only  a  chapter  in  the  controversy  to  which  we 
allude.  The  spectacle  presented  is  that  of  a  conflict  for  the 
possession  of  a  place  not  so  much  valued  for  itself,  as  for  being 
the  key  that  carries  with  it  another  position  on  which  all 
thoughts  centre.  Thus  the  real  issue  between  the  believer  and 
the  nnbeliever  has  become  distinct  and  conspicuous.  Did 
Christ  do  the  works  which  none  other  men  could  do  ?  This  is 
the  vital  question — we  might  almost  say,  the  only  question. 
Tlie  case  of  Christianity  rests  upon  the  decision  of  it.  Its, 
claim  to  a  rank  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  relig- 
ions and  philosophies,  stands  or  falls  according  as  this  question 
jf  is  answered.  Is.the  doctrine  of  God,  or  does  Christ  speak  of 
^-  himself,  uttering  a  human  wisdom  which,  however  rare,  is  only 
human,  bearing  upon  it  no  loftier  sanction,  and  even  mixed 
with  an  amalgam  of  error  ? 

This  being  a  question  so  momentous,  we  have  a  light  to  re- 
quire of  every  one  who  enters  into  the  discussion  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Scriptures,  especially  if  he  be  understood  to  rep- 
resent the  Christian  cause,  that  he  shall  declare  himself  in 
regard  to  it  without  ambiguity.  Whatever  view  he  may  take 
upon  special  questions,  upon  this  cardinal  proposition  of  su- 
pematuralism  he  has  no  right  to  appear  to  halt  or  to  oscillate 
between  two  opinions.  The  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews 
which  lately  kindled  so  great  an  excitement  in  the  English 
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Church,  appears  to  us  to  be  liable  to  this  charge.  In  several 
of  the  dissertations  that  compose  it,  there  is  manifest  an  evasive- 
ness and  indecision,  a  disposition  to  pare  down  the  super- 
natural in  the  Scriptures  to  a  minimum,  if  not  to  doubt  its 
existence  altogether.  An  explicit,  unshrinking  avowal  of  a 
belief  in  the  historical  reality  of  the  Christian  miracles,  would 
have  redeemed  that  book,  in  our  judgment,  from  its  gravest 
fault.  We  remember  that  a  critic  of  the  "  Essays,"  in  one  of 
the  English  literary  journals,  cited  from  the  book  one  skepti- 
cal insinuation  after  another,  appending  to  each  the  question : 
"  but  what  of  the  Resurrection  ? "  This  or  that  stricture  may 
be  just,  or  may  not  be — such  was  the  purport  of  the  criticism — 
hut  what  of  the  Hesurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ?  On 
what  ground  do  these  authors  stand?  Is  it  the  design  to  shake 
the  faith  of  men  in  supernatural  Christianity  and  recommend 
a  naturalistic  theory?  If  not,  why  this  hesitation  to  commit 
tliemselves  to  a  bold  avowal  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  and  to 
let  their  readers  see  how  much  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  ?  The  concession  that  a  single  miracle 
took  place  in  connection  with  it  imparts  to  Christianity  an 
unspeakable^  elevation  and  awfulness  in  the  view  of  every  con- 
siderate mind.  Although  in  these  remarks  we  have  chiefly  in 
mind  the  New  Testament,  yet  we  should  be  inclined  to  bring 
a  similar  accusation  against  Stanley,  for  the  ambiguous  tone 
of  his  recent  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  did  he  not  ex- 
pressly disclaim  the  ability  to  sever,  in  his  own  mind,  in  many 
cases,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  We  are  continually 
left  afloat  in  regard  to  this  most  interesting  and  most  import- 
ant question.  Now  an  event  appears  to  be  represented  as 
miraculous,  and  in  the  next  sentence  it  is  resolved  into  a  merely 
natural  occurrence.  Were  it  not  for  the  distinct  avowal  of  the 
author,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  his  work  would  be  justly 
chargeable  with  being  written  in  a  Jesuitical  tone — a  tone  least 
of  all  corresponding  with  the  author's  character.  For  our- 
selves we  must  acknowledge  our  preference  for  a  single  page 
of  severe  scientific  criticism,  over  a  library  of  volumes  like 
this  of  Dr.  Stanley,  where  so  little  is  decided  and  settled. 
What  men  crave  in  these  days,  is  satisfaction  upon  the  difficult 
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questions  which  meet  them  in  the  early  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  if  at  all  in  earnest,  they  will  not  be  content 
to  be  put  off  with  pleasant  description.  In  striking  contrast 
%7ith  the  censurable  uncertainty  of  the  Essays  and  Eeviews 
upon  the  subject  of  miracles,  is  the  tone  of  Rothe  in  the  little 
work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Starting  with  the 
avowed  design  to  oppose  the  views  more  commonly  taken  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  is  careful  at  the  outset  to  avow  his  un doubt- 
ing faith  in  miracles  and  in  the  supernatural  character  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  desires  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  on  this 
subject  he  is  full  and  clear.  On  this  platform  he  will  stand  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  further  inquiries  to  which  he  invites 
attention.  Such  a  course  alone  is  worthy  of  a  theologian  who 
has  a  nobler  aim  than  merely  to  instill  doubts  concerning  the 
justice  of  received  views. 

Thus,  the  principal  question  in  the  controversy  with  unbelief 
is  an  historical  one.  Hardly  a  worse  mistake  can  be  committed 
in  dealing  with  most  skeptics  at  the  present  day,  than  to  hegin 
by  insisting  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  We  should  ra- 
ther place  ourselves  back  in  the  position  which  the  apostles 
occupied  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  before  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  were  written.  We  should  make  it  our  first 
aim  to  substantiate  the  great  facts  which  are  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  which  formed  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
apostles'  testimony.  We  must  meet  the  skeptic  on  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  historical  investigation,  and  bring  before  him  the 
proof  that  the  Gospel  miracles  were  actually  performed,  sub- 
stantially as  these  histories  of  the  New  Testament  narrate. 
There  is  no  other  common  ground  on  which  he  and  we  can 
stand.  Unless  he  can  be  satisfied  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  these  main  particulars,  it  is  useless  to  go  farther  and 
attempt  to  convince  him  that  this  body  of  writings  is  the  pro- 
duct of  Divine  inspiration — much  less  that  they  contain  no  sort 
of  error.  The  first  and  the  great  proposition  to  be  established 
is  that  God  has  made  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  this  done, 
other  points  of  truth  may  follow  in  their  proper  place.  In 
this  controversy,  it  behooves  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  order  of 
things  to  be  believed.    First  comes  the  leading,  the  command- 
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ing  truth,  of  a  miraculous  attestation  to  the  mission  of  Jesus. 
Let  this  once  become  a  firm  conviction,  and  the  next  step  is  to 
ascertain  his  teacliing  and  the  contents  of  his'religion.  Every 
earnest  mind  will  be  ready  to  take  this  step ;  will  immediately 
look  about  for  some  authentic  source  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject;  and  then  the  peculiar  character  and  claims  of  the 
Bible  will  be  made  a  theme  of  investigation. 

While  we  hold  that  the  direct  question  at  issue  with  the 
skeptic  and  unbeliever  is  an  historical  one,  we  think  that  Apol- 
ogists fall  into  a  mischievous  error  in  defining  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  for  Christian  Revelation.  This  evidence,  it  is  fre- 
quentl}'^  said,  being  historical,  is  of  a  moral  or  probable  kind, 
as  distinguished  from  demonstrative.  The  appreciation  of  it, 
therefore,  it  is  added,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  weighed.  So  far  we 
fully  agree  with  the  ordinary  Apologist,  and  could  say  with  him 
that  the  force  which  the  historical  proofs  will  actually  have  in 
persuading  the  mind,  diifers  with  the  tempers  of  feeling  which 
are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  them.  Only  we  say,  it  is 
a  fatal  error  to  confine  the  inward  qualification  for  judging  of 
this  evidence,  to  the  virtues  of  candor,  simplicity,  and  honesty. 
On  the  contrary,  we  freely  concede  and  contend  that  these  vir- 
tues may  exist  up  to  the  ordinary  measure,  and  even  beyond 
it,  and  yet  this  evidence  fail  of  leading  the  mind  to  conviction. 
We  freely  grant  that  unbelievers  have  lived  in  the  past  and 
some  live  to-day,  whose  ability  for  historical  investigation  is  of 
an  unusually  high  order.  In  the  treatment  of  secular  history, 
they  evince  no  want  of  candor  and  no  excessive  incredulity. 
And  although  they  withhold  their  belief  from  the  supernatural 
facts  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  charge  them  with  any  marked 
disposition  to  pervert,  conceal,  or  disparage  the  evidence  by 
which  these  facts  are  supported.  We  would  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  great  names  are  on  the  roll  of  infidelity ;  names  of 
men  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  being  uncandid  and  prejudiced  in  their  investigation 
of  any  important  subject.  The  Christian  Apologist,  as  we 
think,  is  entitled  and  required  to  take  higher  ground,  and  to 
extend  this  qualification  for  appreciating  the  proofs  of  revela- 
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tion  beyond  the  common  virtues  of  fairness  and  honesty.    We 
are  called  upon  distinctly  to  recognize  the  truth,  that  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sphere 
where  the  deep  alienation  of  the  human  heart  from  God  and 
Divine  things,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  judgment.* 
When  we  are  called  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
historical  statement,  our  judgment  will  be  affected  inevitably 
by  the  view  we  take  of  the  conditions  and  causes  at  work  in 
connection  with  the  event  which  is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 
The  same  law  is  applicable  to  the  Gospel  history.     Were  these 
events  ordinary,  or  unmiraculous  events,  the  evidence  for  them 
would  not  only  be  convincing,  but  for  all  thorough  students, 
overwhelming.    But  another  element  may  come  in  to  arrest 
the  judgment  and  defeat  the  natural  effect  of  the  proof ;  the 
circumstance,  namely,  that  the  events  are  thouglit  to  be  either 
out  of  the  range  of  possibility,  or  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely to  occur.     The  evidence  may  be  felt  to  be  all  that  could 
be  asked,  and  more  than  could  be  required,  in  the  case  of  any 
natural  event,  but  the  event  being,  if  it  occurred,  a  miracle, 
there  is  a  positive  incredulity  beforehand,  which,  it  may  be,  no 
amount  of  historical  proof  can  overcome.     This  variable  ele- 
rrvent^  which  may  neutralize  the  strongest  array  of  historical 
evidence,  lies  in  the  general  habit  of  feeling  with  reference  to 
supernatural  things.     At  the  bottom  of  unbelief  is  a  rational- 
istic or  unreligious  temper.     This  truth  is  admirably  set  forth 
in  one  of  the  sermons  of  Arnold.     "  The  clearest  notion,"  he 
says,  "which  can  be  given  of  Rationalism  would,  I  think,  be 
this :  that  it  is  the  abuse  of  tlie  understanding  in  subjects  where 
the  di\dne  and  human,  so  to  speak,  are  intermingled.     Of  hu- 
man things  the  understanding  can  judge,  of  divine  things  it 
cannot ;  and  thus  where  the  two  are  mixed  together,  its  inabil- 
ity to  judge  of  the  one  part  makes  it  derange  the  proportions 
of  both,  and  the  judgment  of  the  whole  is  vitiated.     For  ex- 
ample, the  understanding  examines  a  miraculous  history :  it 

*  It  may  be  weU  to  compare  here  what  the  New  Testament  itself  has  to  say  of 
the  prerequisites  of  faith.  See  Matt.  XL,  25;  1  Cor.  I.,  19-27;  aiidlike  pas- 
sages. 
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judges  truly  of  what  I  maj  call  the  human  part  of  the  case ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  rarity  of  miracles,  of  the  fallibility  of  hu- 
man testimony,  of  the  proneness  of  most  minds  to  exaggeration, 
and  of  the  critical  arguments  affecting  the  genuineness  or  date 
of  the  narrative  itself.  But  it  forgets  the  divine  part,  namely, 
the  power  and  providence  of  God,  that  He  is  really  ever  pres- 
ent amongst  us,  and  that  the  spiritual  world,  which  exists  in- 
visibly all  around  us,  may  conceivably  and  by  no  means  impos- 
sibly exist,  at  some  times  and  to  some  persons,  even  visibly." 
This  Kationalism,  however,  is  a  thing  of  degrees.  Where  not 
including  an  absolute  disbelief  in  the  realities  of  a  higher 
world,  it  may  still  involve  a  practical  insensibility  to  their  in- 
fluence. They  are  left  out  of  the  account  in  determining  the 
question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  New  Testament  his- 
tory. We  would  make  this  variable  element  still  more  com- 
prehensive, including  within  it  the  soul's  sense  of  sin  and  dis- 
cernment of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  judgment  which  the 
mind  forms  in  respect  to  the  proofs  of  Christian  Revelation,  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  expe- 
riences of  the  heart,  which  are  rational  and  just,  but  which  be- 
long in  a  very  unequal  degree  to  different  men.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  truth  contained  in  Arnold's  remark,  may 
be  taken  from  another,  but,  in  some  respects,  a  kindred  depart- 
ment. Let  us  suppose  that  a  painting  is  discovered  in  some 
Italian  town,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  work  of  Raphael.  Now 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question  there  are  two  sources  of 
proof.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  all  that  bears  on  the  out- 
ward authentication  of  the  claim ;  as  the  consideration  of  the 
place  where  the  painting  is  found,  the  integrity  of  those  who 
had  it  in  charge,  the  historical  circumstances  which  are  said  to 
connect  it  with  the  artist  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  the  known 
facts  in  his  life  which  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  the  truth  of  the 
pretension.  As  far  as  this  kind  of  proof  is  concerned,  any 
discriminating  person  may  be  pronounced  competent  to  appre- 
ciate the  degree  of  force  that  belongs  to  it,  and  if  the  settle- 
ment of  the  point  depended  exclusively  upon  this  branch  of  the 
evidence,  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  But  there  is  obviously 
another  sort  of  evidence  to  be  considered  and  weighed.     The 
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character  and  merits  of  the  painting,  as  a  work  of  art,  in  com- 
parison with  the  high  and  peculiar  excellence  of  Eaphael,mnst 
enter  into  the  case,  as  a  part  of  the  proof.  But  how  many  are 
the  acute  and  painstaking  men  who  are  here  disabled  from  es- 
timating— from  feelinffy  we  might  rather  say,  the  force  of  this 
branch  of  the  evidence !  They  can  examine  the  documents, 
they  can  question  the  witnesses,  they  can  scrutinize  all  the  out- 
ward testimony,  but  they  are  destitute  of  the  perceptions  and 
feelings  which  are  the  necessary  qualification  of  a  critic  of  art ! 
The  analogy  holds  true  in  this  particular,  that  in  the  question 
of  the  verity  of  the  gospel  histories,  one  great  part  of  the 
evidence  lies  in  a  province  beyond  the  reach  of  the  faculty  of 
understanding,  in  the  sense  in  which  Arnold  uses  the  term. 
The  whole  mode  of  thought  and  feeling  concerning  God,  and 
His  Providence,  and  His  character,  concerning  human  sin  and 
human  need,  has  a  decisive  influence  in  determining  the  judg- 
ment to  give  or  refuse  credit  to  the  historical  proof.  Possibly 
God  has  so  arranged  it,  that  while  this  proof  is  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy one  whose  spiritual  eye  is  open  to  these  realities,  it  is  yet 
endued  with  no  power  to  create  conviction  where  such  is  not 
the  fact.  He  who  magnifies  the  presumption  against  superna- 
tural interposition,  not  allowing  for  the  moral  emergency  that 
calls  for  it,  and  hardly  recognizing  the  Power  from  whom  it 
must  come,  puts  on  a  coat  of  mail  which  is  proof  against  all 
the  arguments  for  Kevelation.  He  is  shut  up  to  unbelief  by  a 
logical  necessity.  The  effect  of  the  internal  argument  for  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  directly  dependent  upon 
that  habit  of  feeling,  either  rationalistic  or  the  opposite,  the 
operation  of  which  we  have  described.  The  various  particu- 
lars of  this  argument,  at  least  the  most  important  of  them,  are 
lost  upon  an  unreligious  nature.  The  painful  consciousness  of 
sin,  for  example,  is  the  medium  through  which  is  discerned  the 
correspondence  of  the  gospel  method  of  salvation  with  the  ne- 
cessities and  yearnings  of  the  soul.  An  experience  of  the  dis- 
ease opens  the  eye  to  the  true  nature  and  the  value  of  the 
remedy.  Such  an  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  personal 
guilt,  as  men  like  Luther  and  Pascal  have  had,  uncovers  the 
deep  things  of  the  Gospel.    In  the  gospel  system  alone  is  the 
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situation  of  the  soul,  which  is  slowly  learned  by  the  soul  it- 
self, understood  and  met.  Another  eye  has  looked  through 
the  heart  before  us,  and  anticipated  the  discovery,  which  we 
make  imperfectly  and  by  degrees,  of  its  guilt  and  want.  "We 
might  point  out  how  the  same  self-knowledge  will  find  in  the 
spotless  character  of  Christ  a  glory  and  impressiveness  undis- 
cemible  by  such  as  think  not  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  free 
from  sin.  And  so  the  tremendous  power  exerted  by  Christi- 
anity to  reform  the  world — to  move  men  to  forsake  their  sins 
— will  be  estimated  aright.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  pur- 
pose to  exhibit  in  detail  the  blinding  effect  of  the  rationalistic 
temper.  Whoever  carefully  surveys  the  more  recent  literature 
of  skepticism  will  not  fail  to  see  the  source  from  which  it 
springs.  It  was  by  ignoring  the  existence  and  character  of 
God  that  Hume  constructed  a  plausible  argument  against  Uie 
possibility  of  proving  a  miracle.  The  moment  that  the  truth 
concerning  God  and  the  motives  of  His  government  is  taken  into 
view,  the  fallacy  of  Hume's  reasoning  is  laid  bare.  The  first 
canon  which  Strauss  lays  at  the  foundation  of  his  criticism  is 
the  impossibility  that  a  miracle  should  occur.  Any  and  every 
other  hypothesis,  he  takes  for  granted,  is  sooner  to  be  allowed 
than  the  admission  of  a  miraculous  event.  He  assumes,  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  "  a  relation  is  not  historical,  that  the 
thing  narrated  could  not  have  so  occurred,"  when  "  it  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  known,  and  elsewhere  universally  prevailing, 
laws."  By  this  circumstance  before  all  others,  the  unhistorical 
character  of  a  narrative  is  ascertained.*  So  M.  Kenan  at  the 
outset  of  his  late  work,  remarks :  "  Let  the  Gospels  be  in  part 
legendary, — that  is  evident,  since  they  are  full  of  miracles  and 
the  supernatural."t  Afterwards,  though  he  does  not  with 
Strauss  affirm  the  strict  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  lie  la}^ 
down  "this  principle  of  historical  criticism,  that  a  supernatural 
relation  cannot  be  accepted  as  such,  that  it  always  implies  cre- 
dulity or  imposture,  that  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  inter- 
pret it,  and  to  seek  what  portion  of  truth  and  what  portion  of 

*  Straufis's  Leben  Jesu,  B.  I.,  S.  100.  f  Kenan's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  17. 
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error  it  may  contain."*  But  how  futile  is  the  attempt  to  con- 
vince one  that  an  event  has  occurred,  which  he  professes  to 
know  is  either  impossible,  or  never  to  be  believed !  In  other 
words,  how  futile  to  argue  with  one  who  begs  the  question  in 
dispute ! 

The  foregoing  observations  upon  the  reception  that  is  given ' 
by  skeptics  at  the  present  day  to  the  proof  of  Christian  mir- 
acles, brings  us  to  the  deeper  and  more  general  cause  of  unbe- 
lief, which  is  none  other  than  the  weakening  or  total  destruc- 
tion of  faith  in  the  supernatural.  It  is  not  the  supernatural  in 
the  Scriptures  alone,  but  the  supernatural  altogether,  which  in 
our  day  is  the  object  of  disbelief.  At  the  root  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  formidable  attack  upon  Christianity — that  which 
emanates  from  the  Tubingen  school  of  historical  critics — is  an 
avowed  Pantheism.  The  doctrine  of  a  God  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  World,  and  competent  to  produce  events  not  provided 
for  by  natural  causes,  is  cast  away.     The  apotheosis  of  Nature 

*  Renan's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  45.  The  force  of  this  prejudice  against  the  super- 
natural is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  M.  Rcnan.  His  book  contains  not 
a  few  hasty  and  erroneous  statements ;  but  two  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
weakness  of  the  entire  structure  he  has  raised.  I.  He  concedes  that  at  least  the 
narrative  portions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  from  John ;  and  although,  misinterpret- 
ing the  testimony  of  Papias  in  Eusebius,  he  has  a  groundless  theory  as  to  a  change 
and  growth  which  the  First  and  Second  Gospels  are  supposed  to  have  undergone, — 
Papias  had  the  same  Matthew  and  the  same  Mark  that  we  have — he  nevertheless 
concedes  that  the  synoptical  writers  also  present,  to  a  large  extent,  the  testimony 
given  by  the  apostles.  Having  made  these  concessions,  he  cannot  impeach,  on  any 
plausible  hypothesis,  the  credibility  of  the  testimony.  To  hold  the  testimony  to  be 
genuine,  and  yet  false,  is  too  much  even  for  the  credulity  of  his  confreres,  the  skepti- 
cal critics  of  Germany.  They  see  very  clearly  how  unsafe  it  is  for  them  to  con- 
cede the  genuineness  of  the  documents.  II.  Renan  describes  Jesus  as  a  person  of 
the  loftiest  intellectual  and  moral  character,  and  yet  holds  that  he  stooped  to  con- 
nive at  a  fraud  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  falsely  consider- 
ed a  miracle-worker  by  the  people  about  lum.  That  is,  he  makes  Him  out  a  Jesuit. 
To  such  weakness  is  this  writer  driven  by  his  inability  to  recognize  the  super- 
natoraL  An  Article  by  Renan,  (we  may  add),  which  is  conceived  in  a  thor- 
oughly Pantheistic  spirit,  appears  in  the  Rewe  des  Deux  Mondes  for  October, 
1863,  under  the  title,  **  Les  Sciences  de  la  Nature  et  les  Sciences  Historiques." 
'^Deax  ^l^mens,"  he  says,  *'le  temps  et  la  tendance  au  progrds  expliquentT- 
uniTers."  p.  769.  Renan,  like  Strauss,  espouses  a  philosophy  that  leaves  no  room 
for  the  Supernatural. 

TOL.  xxin.  9 
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or  the  World,  of  course,  leaves  no  room  for  anything  super- 
natural, and  a  miracle  becomes  an  absurdity.  Indeed,  the 
tacit  assumption  that  a  miracle  is  impossible,  which  we  find  in 

•  so  many  quarters,  can  only  flow  from  an  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic 
view  of  the  Universe.  The  Deist  can  consistently  take  no 
such  position.  He  professes  to  believe  in  a  living  and  personal 
God,  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  set  Him  at  a  distance 
and  to  curtail  His  agency.  He  must  therefore  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  Power  who  is  able  at  any  moment  to  briog 
to  pass  an  event  over  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  natural 
causes.  Nay,  if  his  Deism  be  earnestly  meant,  he  must  him- 
self believe  in  a  miracle  of  the  most  stupendous  character — in 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  omnipotent  agency  of  God. 
Holding  thus  to  the  miracle  of  creation  as  an  historical  event, 
he  cannot,  without  a  palpable  inconsistency,  deny  that  mira- 
cles are  conceivable  or  longer  possible.  For  no  sincere  Deist 
can  suppose  that  the  Creator  has  chained  Himself  up  by 
physical  laws  of  His  own  making,  and  thereby  cut  Himself  off 
from  new  exertions  of  His  power,  even  within  the  sphere 
where  natural  forces  usually  operate  according  to  a  fixed  rule. 
One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  our  time,  therefore,  is  the 
loose  manner  in  which  Deism  is  held  even  by  those  who  pro- 
fess it,  as  shown  in  their  reluctance  to  take  the  consequences  of 
their  creed  and  their  readiness  to  proceed  in  their  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  miracles  upon  Pantheistic  principles.  The  theo- 
ries and  arguments  of  Strauss  and  the  Tubingen  skeptics, 
which  are  the  offshoot  of  their  Pantheistic  system,  are  appro- 
priated, for  example,  by  Theodore  Parker,  who  professes  to  be- 
lieve in  the  personality  of  God.  But  though  entertaining  this 
different  belief,  it  is  plain  that  he  generally  brings  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  miracles  the  feeling  and  the  postulates  of  a  Panthe- 

\ist.  His  Deism  is  so  far  from  being  thorough  and  consistent, 
that  he  not  only,  here  and  there,  falls  into  the  Pantheistic 
notion  of  sin,  as  a  necessary  stage  of  development  and  step  in 
human  progress,  but  also  habitually  regards  a  miracle  as 
equivalent  to  an  absurdity.  Not  a  few  ill-supported  specula- 
tions of  physical  science,  which  have  been  lately  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  have  their  real  motive  in  a  desperate  reluc- 
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tance  to  admit  a  supernatural  cause.  The  most  unfounded  con- 
jectures are  furnished  in  the  room  of  argument,  so  earnest  is 
the  desire  of  some  minds  to  create  the  belief  that  the  worlds 
were  not  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  made  of  things  which  do  appear.  To  this  we 
must  refer  the  ambition  of  some  philosophers  to  assert  their 
descent  from  the  inferior  animals — a  wild  theory  only  to  be 
compared  with  the  old  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  dispo- 
sition to  remove  God  from  any  active  connection  with  the 
world,  or  to  place  Him  as  far  back  as  possible  in  the  remote 
past,  is  the  real  motive  of  this  attempt  which  can  plead  no 
evidence  in  its  favor,  to  invalidate  the  distinction  of  species 
and  discredit  our  own  feeling  of  personal  identity  and  sepa- 
rateness  of  being.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  powerful/ 
tendency  to  Pantheistic  modes  of  thought  is  rife  at  the  present 
day.  The  popular  literature,  even  in  our  country,  is  far  more 
widely  infected  in  this  way  than  unobservant  readers  are 
aware.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  hypostatized, — spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  a  self-active  being.  And  not  unfrequently,  the 
same  tendency  leads  to  the  virtual,  if  not  open,  denial  of  the 
free  and  responsible  nature  of  man.  History  is  resolved  by  a 
class  of  writers  into  the  movement  of  a  great  machine — into 
the  evolution  of  phenomena  with  which  the  free-will  neither 
of  God  nor  of  man  has  any  connection.* 

We  are  thus  brought  back,  in  our  analysis  of  the  controversy 
with  the  existing  unbelief,  to  the  postulates  of  Natural  Ee- 
ligion.  On  these  the  Christian  Apologist  founds  the  presump- 
tion, or  anterior  probability,  that  a  Eevelation  will  be  given. 
These,  together  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Christianity 
he  employs  to  rebut  and  remove  the  presumption,  which,  how- 
ever philosophers  may  differ  as  to  the  exact  source  and  strength 
of  it,  undoubtedly  lies  against  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle. 


*  The  tendencies  to  Naturalism,  at  work  at  the  present  day,  are  forcibly  and 
comprehensively  touched  upon  in  Chapter  I.  of  Bushnell's  "  Nature  and  the 
Sapematural" — a  work  which,  in  its  main  parts,  is  equally  profound  and  in- 
spiring. 
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The  antecedent  improbability  that  a  miracle  will  occur,  dis- 
appears in  the  case  of  Christianity.  The  issue  relates  to  the 
miracles ;  but  the  ultimate  source  of  the  conflict  is  a  false  or 
feeble  view,  on  the  part  of  the  unbeliever,  of  the  primitive 
truths  of  religion.  This  will  explain  how  a  new  awakening 
of  conscience,  or  of  religious  sensibility,  has  been  known  to 
dispel  the  incredulity  with  which  he  had  looked  upon  the 
claims  of  Revelation. 

It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  cause  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion, and  that  of  Revealed  Religion,  are  bound  up  together. 
But  the  native  convictions  of  the  human  mind  concerning  God 
and  duty  cannot  be  permanently  dislodged.  Pantheism  mocks 
the  religious  nature  of  man.  It  is  inconsistent  with  religion — 
with  prayer,  with  worship — ^with  that  communion  with  a 
higher  Being,  which  is  religion.  It  is  inconsistent,  also,  with 
morality,  in  any  earnest  meaning  of  the  term  ;  for  it  empties 
•free-will  and  responsibility,  holiness  and  sin,  of  their  meaning. 
Everyone  who  acknowledges  the  feeling  of  guilt  to  be  a  reality 
and  to  represent  the  truth,  and  everyone  who  blames  the  con- 
duct of  another,  in  the  very  act  denies  the  Pantheistic  theory. 
Conscience  must  prove,  in  the  long  run,  stronger  than  any 
speculation,  no  matter  how  plausible.  In  the  soul  itself,  then, 
in  its  aspiration  after  the  living  God  and  its  conviction  of 
freedom  and  of  sin,  there  is  erected  an  everlasting  barrier 
against  the  inroads  of  false  philosophy,  and  one  that  will  be 
found  to  embrace  within  its  impregnable  walls  the  cause  of 
Christianity  itself. 
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Article  VII.— RELATIONS   OF   SEPARATE  STATES  TO 
GENERAL  JUSTICE. 

Staatsrecht^  Volkerrecht  und  Politik,    Von  Robert  von  Mohl. 
Tubingen:  1860. 

Two  widely  diverse  views  may  be  taken  of  the  relations 
which  the  separate  States  of  the  world  sustain  toward  general 
justice.  One,  which  may  be  called  the  selfish  view,  regards 
the  individual  State  as  fulfilling  its  work,  when  it  has  observed 
all  its  obligations  to  other  States,  and  has  likewise  taken  the 
best  means  in  its  power  to  secure  just  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  laws,  towards  the  subjects  of  other 
States  and  towards  these  States  themselves.  Beyond  this  it  has 
no  work  in  the  world  outside  of  its  own  borders,  Unless  control 
over  what  is  done  upon  its  ships  on  the  high  seas  be  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  if  any  wrong,  anywhere  abroad,  is  committed,  it  is 
in  no  way  called  upon  to  interfere,  either  for  the  help  of  the 
injured,  or  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  another  State.  If, 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  mutual  trust,  the  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  States  becomes 
closer,  and  their  relations  become  more  and  more  complicated. 
it  has  a  right  to  use  its  own  laws  exclusively  in  its  own  courts, 
but  if,  instead  of  doing  this,  in  certain  cases  it  allows  the  laws 
of  other  States  to  regulate  decisions,  such  complaisance  is  to  be 
regarded  as  being  by  no  means  a  right  which  other  States  can 
claim,  but  a  concession  for  which  they  ought  to  be  thankful,  or 
which  is  paid  for  by  equal  concessions  on  their  part.  Thus  the 
whole  system  of  private  international  law,  one  of  great  and 
continually  increasing  importance,  rests  on  no  foundation  of 
justice,  but  simply  upon  the  comity  of  States.  Again,  when  a 
crime  has  been  committed  within  the  limits  of  one  State,  and 
the  oflfender  escapes  into  another,  he  is,  according  to  this  same 
view,  like  any  other  emigrant :  the  State  may  harbor  him,  and 
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no  foreign  law  or  punishment  can  penetrate  beyond  its  bounda- 
ries. If  it  surrender  him  up,  this  is  not  done  to  promote  the 
interests  of  general  justice,  but  either  because  the  harboring  of 
rogues  is  injurious  at  home,  or  tlie  escape  of  them  into  foreign 
parts,  where  no  rule  of  reciprocity  prevails,  will  embolden 
transgressors  within  its  own  limits.  Thus  the  extradition  of 
criminals  is  not  obligatory,  but  a  matter  of  comity  or  conven- 
ience. And  still  again,  when  a  State  is  at  peace  and  two  of 
its  friends  at  wai'  with  one  another,  there  are,  indeed,  ^vell  de- 
fined obligations  -as  well  as  rights  of  neutrality,  but  it  is  not 
held  to  be  necessary  to  hold  a  strict  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
traders  towards  these  friendly  powers,  and  all  the  apparatus 
for  carrying  on  war  even  to  ready  made  ships  may  be  export- 
ed, and,  practically,  the  whole  burden  of  executing  justice  lies 
on  the  foreigner :  if  he  can  catch  the  guilty  ship,  he  may ; 
otherwise  it  is  sure  of  impunity. 

These  examples  show  the  influence  of  a  narrow  view  of 
national  obligations ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  wide  view  has 
been  entertained,  which  may  be  even  called  cosmopolitan. 
According  to  this  theory  nations  are  the  individuals  composing 
a  world-wide  community  or  virtual  confederation,  united 
together  by  principles  of  justice,  and  bound  to  give  a  helping 
hand  in  the  execution  of  justice,  as  far  as  the  power  of  each 
member  extends.  The  laws  of  every  State,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  every  other,  so  far  forth  as  they  are  re- 
garded to  be  just.  In  the  conflict  of  foreign  and  domestic  law 
there  is  a  principle  of  justice,  whicli  demands,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, tliat  the  latter  give  way  to  the  former.  When  a 
crime  is  committed  in  any  country,  the  fugitive  criminal  ought 
to  find  no  refuge  from  just  punishment  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  When  war  breaks  out  between  two  States,  those  States 
which  remain  neutral  are  obligated  not  only  to  maintain  a 
rigid  neutrality  themselves,  but,  by  an  effective  police  and  by 
sufficient  penalties,  to  keep  their  subjects  from  all  contraband 
trade,  and  from  every  violation  of  the  law  of  blockade.  Ifor 
does  this  principle  stop  here,  but  it  must  also  maintain,  if 
carried  out  to  an  extreme,  that  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  side  in   every  conflict,  whenever  that  can  be 
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ascertained,  neutrality  itself  is  wrong,  and  all  States  ought  to 
take  a  part  with  the  injured  belligerent.  And,  still  farther, 
the  right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  State, 
will,  according  to  the  same  principle,  lie  open  to  every  other 
State,  which  regards  a  government  as  oppressive,  or  a  people  as 
engaged  in  an  unjust  revolt.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  an  invi- 
tation should  go  forth  from  one  government  to  another  when 
help  is  needed ;  the  interference  is  equally  right  when  uncalled 
for,  if  dictated  by  the  feeling  of  justice.  And  thus  every 
State  has  a  vocation,  like  a  knight  errant,  to  defend  the  oppress- 
ed,— to  take  the  cause  of  the  injured,  wherever  in  this  world 
oppression  and  injustice  can  be  found. 

It  is  obvious  from  tliis  exposition  that  the  second  of  these 
principles  is  unsafe,  and  even,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  un- 
just. But  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  the  first,  which  is  safer  and 
has  been  the  rule  for  the  general  practice  of  nations,  deserves 
equal  condemnation.  This  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  and  then 
it  will  be  time  to  ask  whether  a  middle  ground  between  these 
extremes, — a  rule  which  admits  the  obligations  of  States  to  aid 
one  another  in  preventing  wrong  and  securing  the  interests  of 
justice,  and  yet  limits  these  obligations  by  the  independence  of 
nations  and  in  other  ways, — may  not  be  the  jii^te  milieu^  the 
equitable  plan,  in  accordance  with  which  the  law  of  nations, 
if  defective  at  present,  may  be  reformed. 

Let  no  one  urge  that  this  is  an  abstract  and  useless  specula- 
tion. It  is  not  abstract,  but  eminently  practical ;  for  if  every 
State  has  a  part  to  act  in  the  justice  of  the  world  outside  of  its 
own  territory,  the  knowledge  of  such  a  calling  must  awaken  a 
sense  of  obligation,  and  put  the  nations  upon  the  track  of  com- 
mon rules,  by  which  their  obligations  of  this  sort  can  be  dis- 
charged, as  well  as  be  brought  into  consistency  with  their 
functions  as  separate  States.  Or,  to 'take  another  view,  if 
nations  can  be  made  to  feel  a  certain  sort  of  brotherhood  and 
unselfish  community,  they  will  aid  one  another  in  the  great 
work  of  well-doing,  and  if  they  render  such  mutual  aid,  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  will  be  awakened  still  more.  The 
proper  result  of  a  Christian  civilization  is  to  awaken  and  ex- 
tend through  mankind  such  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.    If,  in  a 
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better  day,  nations  can  be  made  to  feel  it,  the  leading  spirit  of 
all  international  law  will  be  not  to  maintain  separate  sove- 
reignties  against  invasion,  nor  to  defend  just  rights ;  nations 
will  have  outgrown  these  inferior  principles,  just  as,  when  the 
individual  has  reached  the  higher  stages  of  his  character, 
love  takes  the  place  of  obligation.  The  enquiry  then  will  be, 
how  can  the  common  welfare  of  the  States  of  the  world, — of 
this  great  confederation  bound  by  ties  of  mutual  regard, — be 
best  promoted  ? 

In  our  enquiries  into  the  duties  of  States  towards  general 
justice,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  rich  materials  furnished 
by  M.  Yon  Mohl,  in  an  essay  on  the  "  International  Doctrine  of 
Asylum,"  contained  in  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article.  The  opinions  of  this  writer  on  public  law  entitle 
him  to  high  respect.  In  his  Geschichte  von  Staatswissenr 
%chaften^  (history  of  political  sciences),  in  three  volumes,  he 
gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  newest  literature  in  those  de- 
partments with  valuable  criticisms  on  the  leading  writers.  In 
his  Encyclopddie  voji  Sta^tswissenschaften^  (Encyclopedia  of 
political  sciences),  he  exhibits  the  method  and  leading  princi- 
ples of  polity,  including  international  law.  In  the  work  to 
which  we  shall  have  especial  reference,  Staatsrecht  Volker- 
recht  und  Politik^  (the  doctrine  of  the  State,  the  law  of 
nations  and  politics),  he  brings  together  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent monographies,  most  of  which  had  appeared  in  (Jer-  • 
man  journals  before,  but  which  are  here  elaborated,  and  express 
his  views  in  the  year  1860.  These  and  several  other  writings, 
which  are  more  occupied  with  the  interior  of  the  State  or  with 
his  own  country, — "  the  political  system  of  the  kingdom  of 
"  Wurtemberg,"  "  the  responsibility  of  ministers  united  with 
a  representative  system  in  the  government  of  a  State,"  ''  the 
science  of  police  according  to  the  principles  of  a  State  founded 
on  justice,"  and  "  the  system  of  preventive  justice,  or  jural 
police," — all  of  them  extensive  works, — show  his  industry, 
and  place  him  among  the  most  active  and  learned  publicists 
now  living. 

The  first  point  which  meets  our  eyes,  when  we  enquire  into 
the  relations  of  States  to  general  justice,  is  the  territoral  char- 
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acter  of  law,  or  rather  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed  in  re- 
gard to  such  territoriality.  Every  part  of  the  world,  every 
race,  every  nationality  has  its  own  law,  and  its  own  views  of 
what  ought  to  be  law,  which  it  has  the  province  of  making 
real  within  its  own  boundaries  by  penalty  and  other  force. 
There  are,  thus,  a  vast  number  of  separate  States,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  which  no  other  can  intrude,  unless 
justice  in  the  relations  of  States  has  been  invaded.  Crimes 
committed  abroad  pertain  to  the  province  of  a  foreign  lawgiv- 
er ;  crimes  committed  at  home  are  to  be  judged  by  laws  of 
domestic  origin,  whoever  be  fhe  criminal,  whether  native  born 
or  foreign  resident.  Thus  it  would  seem,  that  no  tjuestion  can 
arise  concerning  crimes  committed  abroad,  or  concerning  the 
violation  of  law  anywhere  except  within  our  own  limits.  Is  a 
foreigner  guilty  of  a  forbidden  action  here  ?  It  must  be  an 
action  against  our  law,  not  against  the  law  of  his  birth-place 
or  proper  home.  Is  one  of  our  citizens  guilty  of  a  crime 
abroad  ?  He  is  in  the  same  manner  amenable  to  the  law  of 
the  territory  where  the  offense  occurred.  Suppose  him  to 
have  been  punished.  Will  you  have  him  tried  again  for  the 
same  offense  ?  Suppose  him  to  have  evaded  foreign  law,  and 
now  to  be  at  home  %  Will  you  interfere  to  remedy  the  imper- 
fection of  foreign  police,  and  remand  him  to  a  country  whose 
relations  to  him  were  only  local  and  temporary  ?  Has  he  not 
a  right  of  asylum,  and,  above  all,  on  his  own  native  soil  ? 

Something  like  this  will  be  urged  in  favor  of  adhering  pretty 
strictly  to  the  territorial  application  of  law,  and  against  what 
may  be  called  the  personal  principle,  that  is,  against  the  doc- 
trine that  the  law  of  a  State  ought  to  control  the  actions  of  a 
subject  during  his  foreign  residence,  on  the  ground  of  his  close 
personal  connection  with  his  country.  And  when  the  many 
inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  any  other  than  the  ter- 
ritorial principle— the  want  of  evidence,  the  need  of  increased  po- 
lice, the  danger  of  collision  with  foreign  jurisdictions  and  tlie  like, 
are  taken  into  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  advocates  of 
this  side  have  a  strong  case. 

This  side  is  taken,  with  more  or  less  strictness,  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  writere  on  international  and  on  criminal  law. 
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Thus  Heffter  in  his  work  on  criminal  law  lays  it  down  that  no 
single  State  has  the  vocation  to  attempt  to  realize  justice  all 
over  the  world.  Its  means  for  doing  this  are  insufficient.  It 
cannot  require  that  its  opinions  as  to  what  is  just  shall  be  ac- 
cepted outside  of  its  own  limits.  Only  within  its  territory  can 
its  jurisdiction  be  exercised.  It  can,  for  instance,  punish  only 
where  it  can  impose  obligations,  and  this  is  the  case  only  as 
far  as  its  own  subjects  are  concerned.  Another  writer  on 
criminal  law,  Kostlin,  expresses  himself  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
specific  functions  of  States  are  e^entially  territorial,  and  that 
in  the  two-fold  sense,  that  they  have  exclusive  control  within 
their  own  territory,  and  no  control  beyond  it.  In  the  punish- 
ment of  an  oflfense  committed  beyond  its  borders  a  State  would 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  another.  A  native-bom  person  can- 
not be  punished  at  home  for  a  wrong  done  abroad,  nor  a  for- 
eigner be  punished  abroad  for  a  wrong  done  at  home.  And  to 
cite  but  one  opinion  more, — Mittermaier,  a  leading  living  jurist 
of  Germany,  lays  it  down  that  the  State  has  no  universal  care 
over  the  interests  of  justice.  All  that  can  be  required  of  it  is 
extradition  of  foreigners  under  certain  circumstances,  and  pun- 
ishment of  "  inlanders."  These  citations  are  from  Mohl,  whom 
we  shall  use  freely  without  further  acknowledgment. 

Grotius  stands  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  His  well  known  opinions  were  wholly  opposed  to 
such  narrow  limits  of  state  action.  He  goes  to  the  dangerous 
extent  of  allowing  the  heads  of  nations  to  interfere  in  foreign 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  injustice.  In  regard  to  the 
Burrendry  of  fugitive  criminals  his  doctrine  is,  that  "  since 
States  have  the  right  of  punishing  offenses  which  affect  their 
honor  or  security,  no  foreign  State  ought  to  protect  a  fugitive 
who  has  been  guilty  of  such  an  offense.  But  as  it  is  not  usual 
or  convenient  to  allow  any  foreign  power  to  enter  the  territory 
of  a  State  with  an  armed  force  in  order  to  seize  an  offender,  the 
State  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge  should  either  punish  or  sur- 
render him,  or  at  least  compel  him  to  leave  the  country."  This, 
it  seems,  he  regards  as  an  obligation  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  injury  to  other  nations.  Few  would  agree  with  Gro- 
tius in  this,  and  Mr.  Wildman  protests  energetically  against 
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putting  extradition  on  the  ground  of  right.  Most  other  writers 
on  international  law  take  similar  views.  Heffter,  in  his  '^  Volk- 
errecht^'^  takes  the  same  ground  which  we  have  quoted  him  as 
advocating  in  his  "  criminal  law."  Oppenheim  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  all  a  State's  office  is  self-protection,  and  of  course  ad- 
vocates the  strictest  territoriality  of  penal  law.  Story  takes 
much  the  same  ground,  that  the  punishing  power  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  and  to  offenses  there  committed. 
The  late  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  has  written  a  book  ''  on  for- 
eign jurisdiction  and  the  extradition  of  criminals,"  in  order  to 
make  this  point  good.  Wheaton  and  Phillimore,  however, 
widen  the  sphere  of  the  State  by  embracing  subjects  wherever 
they  commit  crimes  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  former  con. 
siders  the  judicial  power  of  every  independent  State  to  extend 
to  all  acts  forbidden  by  its  laws,  whether  taking  place  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  remarks  tliat  the  principle  of  law,  which  consid- 
ers "  criminal  offenses  to  be  altogether  local,  and  to  be  justifi- 
able only  by  the  courts  of  that  country  where  the  offense  is 
committed,"  is  peculiar  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Phillimore  says  that  the  strict  rule  of 
international  law  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  State  can  only  punish 
for  offenses  committed  within  the  limits  of  its  territory :  this  is 
at  least,  he  adds,  "  the  natural  and  just  consequence  of  the  ter- 
ritorial principle."  It  is,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  a  pretty 
general  maxim  of  European  law  that  offenses  against  their  own 
country,  committed  by  citizens  in  a  foreign  land,  are  punisha- 
ble by  their  own  country,  when  they  return  within  its  own 
confines.  But  the  law  of  the  foreign  country  can  punish  them 
also,  especially  if  their  offense  has  been  of  a  private  character. 
In  case  of  a  public  character,  a  double  offense  is  committed ; 
one  against  the  State  of  which  the  offender  is  a  subject,  another 
against  the  general  law  of  the  land  within  which  the  offense  is 
devised  and  perpetuated.  Whether  his  own  State  will  punish 
him  the  second  time  for  the  same  offense  is  not  a  question  of 
international  but  rather  of  public  law.* 

»  6rotiiis,lib.  2,  21,  §4.  WUdman,  1,  69.  Wheaton,  part  11,  chap.  2,  §  18.  Phil- 
Umore,  1,  855. 
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From  the  opinions  of  publicists  we  turn  to  the  practice  of 
nations.  All  Christian  nations  agree  in  these  points,  that 
every  State  has  a  right  to  prevent  or  to  punish  offenses  against 
itself  or  its  subjects,  whether  committed  by  subjects  or  by  resi- 
dent foreigners,  and  that  it  is  authorized  and  bound  to  punish 
crimes  committed  within  its  borders  against  foreign  States  or 
their  subjects.  Yet  even  in  regard  to  this  last  point,  the  views 
of  States  are  not  quite  uniform.  England  punishes  such  crimes 
against  foreign  States  rather  as  disturbances  of  international 
relations  than  as  violations  of  right.  But  beyond  this  there  is 
little  agreement.  Firsts  on  tlie  question  whether  a  subject 
can  be  punished  for  crimes  committed  abroad,  England  and 
our  country  take  the  negative  side,  not  without  some  excep- 
tions, indeed,  but  strictly  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  principle 
of  our  criminal  law.  The  United  States  go  so  far,  it  is  believed, 
as  to  carry  the  same  rule  into  the  relations  between  the  States 
of  the  Union.  France  adopts  the  same  rule,  but  makes  the 
important  exceptions  of  subjecting  to  her  own  law  certain  for- 
eign crimes  of  her  subjects  which  touch  the  pvhlic  welfare,  and 
of  allowing  the  use  of  her  courts  to  \ii]\)XQdi  private  Frenchmen, 
when  crimes  ('  crimeB^  not  '  ddM)  have  been  committed 
against  them  out  of  the  land  by  Frenchmen  who  have  returned 
to  France.  At  the  opposite  extreme  from  these  stands  another 
group  of  States,  comprising  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
powers,  Naples,  Portugal,  Eussia,  Norway,  and  a  number  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  These  States  punish  every  foreign  crime  of 
a  subject,  whether  directed  towards  themselves  or  their  subjects 
or  foreigners.  But  in  so  doing  they  follow  their  own  definition 
of  crimes  and  offenses,  and  not  those  which  prevail  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  offender  resided.  Thus  when  an  action  is  made 
penal  by  foreign  law  and  not  by  their  own,  they  will  naturally 
allow  no  complaint  to  be  brought  before  their  courts.  Besides 
these  extreme  groups  there  are  other  less  important  States 
which  make  more  or  less  of  a  compromise  between  the  opposite 
views,  mentioned  above,  and  may  here  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Secondly^  cases  occur  where  foreigners  in  foreign  territory 
commit  wrongs  against  a  State  or  its  subjects,  and  afterwards 
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come  within  its  boundaries.  Here  again  great  differences  ex- 
ist. Our  English  and  American  law  is  disinclined  to  notice  these 
cases,  but  gives  such  persons,  like  other  foreigners,  a  free  right 
of  asylum.  A  large  number  of  States,  among  them  Kussia  and 
many  or  most  of  those  composing  the  Germanic  body,  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme :  they  have  no  hesitation  in  punishing 
according  to  their  own  laws  foreign  offenders  against  them- 
selves or  their  subjects,  if  they  can  catch  them  within  their 
confines.  France  again  takes  no  notice  of  wrongs  done  by  for- 
eigners abroad  to  individual  Frenchmen,  but  makes  such  for- 
eigners punishable  for  the  same  offenses  for  which  Frenchmen 
residing  abroad  are  called  to  account. 

A  thirds  and  far  less  important  case,  is  that  of  foreigners 
committing  wrongs  in  a  foreign  land  against  foreign  States  or 
individuals.  Most  States  take  no  notice  of  such  crimes,  as  be- 
ing beyond  their  province.  A  few,  however,  as  Austria,  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  reach  even  this  remote  point  of  justice  with 
their  laws,  either  giving  up  the  offender,  if  required,  or  banish- 
ing him,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  Austria,  punishing  him,  unless 
he  is  handed  over  to  the  operation  of  foreign  justice. 

When  to  what  has  been  said  we  add  that  modern  publicists 
place  extradition  on  the  basis  of  comity  rather  than  of  obliga- 
tion, and  that  nations  by  their  varying  treaties  concerning  the 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  admit  that  they  have  reached 
no  settled  convictions  in  that  matter,  and  cannot  demand  such 
delivery  as  a  right,  we  shall  have  given  an  imperfect,  it  is 
true,  but  for  our  purposes  sufficient,  sketch  of  the  views  and 
practice  which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  crimes 
committed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  injured  party. 

From  this  survey  of  one  part  of  the  subject,  and  of  one  in 
which  nations  might  be  expected  to  establish  a  common  prac- 
tice without  great  difficulty,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  one 
ground  either  of  theory  or  of  positive  law,  upon  which  they 
stand.  In  the  development  of  a  law  between  independent  sov- 
ereignties it  is  natural  that  this  should  happen,  for  each  start 
from  a  state  of  comparative  isolation,  with  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice already  formed,  and  with  suspicions  of  attacks  upon  its  in- 
dependence.   The  friction  and  intercourse  of  ages  afterwards 
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is  needed,  to  bring  the  views  of  States  together,  and  to  educate 
their  sense  of  right  up  to  a  high  moral  standard.  In  part,  such 
is  the  nature  of  man  that  intercourse  between  States  begins 
and  goes  forward  upon  a  calculation  of  advantages.  There  is 
at  first  scarcely  any  sense  of  justice  except  that  manifested  by 
the  assertion  of  claims  against  other  States,  there  is  still  less  of 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  there  is  no  conception  of  any  duty  of 
doing  good  to  others ;  and  the  old  type  of  nations  is  represented 
by  Japan,  which  wants  no  dealings  with  the  world,  and  regards 
the  admission  of  foreigners  into  its  territory  or  ports,  as  a 
favor  to  mankind,  for  which  no  sufficient  return  is  received. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  such  a  genesis  of  law  and  of  rela- 
tions between  independent  States,  the  moral  and  humane  side 
of  international  law  should  fall  behind  the  jural,  or  that  which 
concerns  itself  with  strict  justice.  But  by  and  by  it  begins  to 
be  felt  that  the  world,  or  at  least  a  large  circle  of  nations  on  its 
surface,  form  one  whole ;  at  the  same  time  religion  may  be 
elevating  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  humanity ;  and  enlightened 
interest  discovers  that  what  is  right  is  useful,  and  that  what  is 
useful  for  both  parties  is  very  generally  right.  At  this  time 
law  becomes  capable  of  improvement,  and  even  private  persons 
may,  without  charge  of  officiousness,  thrust  their  views  of  right 
on  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  some  fruit  will  grow  up  from 
the  free  discussion  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  intercourse 
of  States  ought  to  be  conducted. 

In  such  a  spirit  we  proceed  to  lay  down  certain  propositions 
which  bear  on  the  part  to  be  taken  by  separate  States  in  the 
maintenance  of  general  justice. 

1.  Every  moral  being,  and  much  more  every  collection  of 
such  beings  called  a  State,  which  is  founded  and  grounded  on 
ideas  of  immutable  justice,  is  bound  not  only  to  act  justly  and 
righteously,  but  to  hate  injustice  wherever  it  is  manifest,  to  sym- 
pathize with  justice  and  to  endeavor  to  support  it,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  definite  sphere  and  special  duties  assigned 
to  each  individual  and  nation  in  the  world.  This  proposition 
will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  by  many  as  unmeaning,  by  many 
again  as  meaning  too  much.  We  will  however  make  no  unfair 
use  of  it,  and  simply  remark  here  that  it  is  verified  by  the  con- 
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duct  of  nations,  where  they  go  beyond  their  definite  sphere  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  gross  injustice.  England  helped  the  Low 
Countries  in  their  rising  against  Philip  of  Spain,  and  no  one 
blames  her  for  it.  Cromwell  interposed  to  put  down  the  per- 
secution of  the  Waldenses  in  Savoy,  and  most  righteously.  The 
great  powers  of  Europe  delivered  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  des- 
potical  Mohammedans,  and  the  calmest,  most  judicial  writers, 
such  as  Wheaton,  praise  them  for  the  act.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  if  some  great  barbarity,  as  for  instance  that  of  whole- 
sale court-murder,  were  perpetrated  by  Bussia  against  rebel- 
lious Poles,  or  by  the  United  States  again  rebels  in  the  seceding 
portion  of  this  country,  that  it  would  be  the  impulse  and  the 
duty  of  civilized  governments  not  only  to  protest  against  such 
conduct,  but  to  prevent  it  from  going  on  by  any  means  within 
their  power.  The  conclusion  is  that  if  this  may  happen  beyond 
the  definite  sphere  of  state  action,  it  may  much  more  naturally 
happen  on  those  confines  where  the  functions  of  two  States 
meet,  or  where  two  sovereignties  must  concur  in  order  to  se- 
cure and  realize  justice. 

2.  The  strict  territorial  principle  cannot  be  maintained  in  an 
advanced  age  of  the  world ;  it  is  in  fact  departed  from  by  those 
nations  to  whose  laws  and  institutions  it  gives  color ;  and  it 
has,  as  an  absolute,  unchangeable  principle,  no  rational  ground 
of  support. 

Here  are  three  distinct  assertions,  which  need  to  be  made 
good.  As  for  the  firat^  it  is  enough  to  appeal  to  well  known 
matters  of  fact.  There  are  modifications  of  state  law  occa- 
sioned  by  the  concurrence  or  conflict  of  foreign  laws.  The 
wliole  branch  of  private  international  law  is  of  this  description. 
Nations  in  a  thousand  cases,  touching  the  personal  status,  or 
contract  obligations,  or  the  family  obligations,  do  undertake  to 
enforce  foreign  law  through  their  courts  of  justice,  and  this 
great  branch  of  law  has  grown  up  in  the  first  instance,  not 
through  treaty  stipulations,  but  by  the  actions  of  courts,  first 
in  neighboring  States,  and  then,  as  intercourse  widened,  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  Christian  world,  however  separated  by 
land  or  sea.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  illustration  of  what  must 
happen,  as  the  parts  of  the  world  come  to  know  one  another, 
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and  to  find  out  that  justice  will  be  wronged  by  adhering  rigidly 
to  the  lex  fori.  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  allege  that  this  is  a  re- 
sult of  international  comity.  Granting  this  to  be  so  for  the 
moment,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  certain  cases  nations 
waive  the  application  of  their  own  law,  and  adopt  that  of  a  for- 
eign territory. 

The  practice  of  extradition  is  another  fact  which  shows  that 
close  intercourse  between  nations  will  lead  them  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  each  other's  law.  It  is  true  that  all  this  is  ar- 
ranged by  previous  treaty,  and  this  of  itself  proves  that  it  can- 
not be  demanded  as  a  strict  right,  the  refusal  of  which  would 
be  a  ground  of  complaint  or  even  of  war.  But  it  is  true  also 
that  nations  thereby  admit  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  assist 
foreign  justice.  Nor  could  this  admission  be  more  entire,  if  a 
State,  instead  of  delivering  up  the  fugitive,  judged  him  by  the 
law  of  his  own  country. 

But  in  the  second  place,  even  those  nations  which  carry  the 
territorial  principle  farthest  are  obliged  in  certain  cases  to  de- 
part from  it,  and  thus  admit  that  it  will  not  cover  all  the  cases 
that  arise  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world.  No  countries  are 
more  attached  to  this  principle  than  England  and  the  United 
States :  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  cases,  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  different  principle  in  their  legislation. 

They  both,  like  the  rest  of  their  circle  of  nations,  exercise 
jurisdiction  on  the  high  sea  over  vessels  partaking  of  their 
nationality.  It  will  be  at  once  said  here,  as  has  often  been 
said,  that  such  vessels  are  territory ;  but  this  is  a  legal  fiction, 
of  use  to  defend  a  certain  theory  of  neutral  rights,  but  irrecon- 
cilable with  fact.  How  can  that  be  territory  on  tlie  high  sea, 
which  becomes  amenable  to  foreign  law  in  a  foreign  port?  The 
truth  is  that  the  ship,  when  it  has  a  crew  on  board,  is  territory 
for  certain  purposes,  and  against  the  aggressions  of  other  States, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  that  the  crew  are  under  the  laws 
of  their  .own  country,  where  no  other  law  exists.  In  other 
words,  a  new  principle  is  here  applied, — that  the  law  of  their 
own  home  goes  with  them,  whenever  no  other  law  holds  sway ; 
otherwise  men  would  be  without  a  law,  and  crime  on  the  high 
seas  would  have  impunity. 
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And  again,  in  those  arrangements  where  a  foreign  law  is 
superseded  within  its  own  territory  by  their  law,  i.  e,  in  all  eases 
where  the  rule  of  exterritoriality  applies,  they,  set  aside  the 
principle  in  question.  They  have  adopted  this  rule  by  treaty 
with  many  nations  which  are  not  governed  by  our  views  of 
justice,  as  Japan,  China,  Muscat,  and  Turkey,  on  the  ground 
that  justice  would  not  be  done  if  the  native  courts  were  to  try 
offenders  from  countries  so  different  in  their  civilization.  They 
claim  thus  that  the  principle  of  territoriality  be  broken,  when- 
ever their  relations  with  certain  parts  of  the  world  demand  it. 
And  in  that  other  kind  of  exterritoriality  which  is  given  to 
ambassadors  and  public  vessels  by  the  law  of  nations,  both 
nations  grant  this  right  to  foreign  envoys,  as  well  as  claim  it 
for  their  own  abroad.  What  is  this  but  a  confession  that  the 
law  of  the  territory  must  be  silent  in  certain  cases  ?  And  in 
private  international  law,  or  the  "  conflict  of  laws,"  the  same 
confession  is  made. 

So  also,  if  we  come  to  certain  particular  crimes,  both  nations 
have  to  punish  them,  although  committed  beyond  their  own 
limits.  Our  laws  concerning  the  slave-trade  mj^ke  that  crime 
piracy,  not  only  when  taking  place  on  our  own  vessels,  but 
also  where  foreign  vessels  are  the  scene  of  the  offense.  In  like 
manner  England  punishes  high  treason  against  Great  Britain, 
wheu  committed  by  her  citizens  abroad ;  as  well  as  murder, 
homicide,  and  bigamy,  and  certain  crimes  committed  in  barbar- 
ous countries.  The  last  above  all  most  righteously,  but  incon- 
sistently with  the  principle. 

But  in  the  third  plaee^  if  we  look  at  the  reason  of  the  thing 
we  shall  find  that  this  principle,  although  of  wide  application, 
is  not  for  all  the  exigencies  of  justice  sufficient,  nor  the  only 
principle  that  justice  demands.  In  a  time  of  no  travel  and 
commerce,  when  the  nations  are  separated  by  insurmountable 
waUs,  the  lex  loci  may  be  the  supreme  and  sole  monarch  within 
its  sphere,  and  powerless  beyond  it ;  but  the  close  intercourse 
of  modern  life,  the  mingling  together  of  men  of  various  nation- 
alities, the  rapid  passage  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  another, 
tlie  greater  interdependence  of  nations, — these  and  kindred 
causes  make  the  strict  and  exclusive  control  of  the  law  of  the 
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territory  seem  narrow,  and  lead  the  minds  of  just  men  to  mod- 
ifications of  a  system,  whose  narrowness  has  now  become 
apparent.  As  soon  as  intercourse  began  to  be  close  among 
the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  and  especially  between 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  Holland,  and  France,  the 
System  of  private  international  law  grew  up,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  the  courts.  It  had  become  a  necessity, 
and  this  made  it  a  duty.  The  good  of  the  nations  between 
whom  it  began  required  it,  and  this  they  were  the  first  to  perceive. 
Although  of  voluntary  origin,  and  gradual,  and  hitherto 
imperfect,  it  is  as  truly  a  normal  development  from  social  prin- 
ciples as  any  form  of  government,  or  as  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty. 

We  say  then  that  the  fact  now  so  general  of  waiving  the 
application  of  the  lex  loci,  proves  the  duty  of  so  doing.  This 
is  as  much  a  duty  as  intercourse  itself.  If  it  be  dictated  by  a 
view  of  the  advantages  which  are  looked  for  by  the  nation 
which  thus  abridges  its  own  sovereignty,  the  same  may  be 
Said  of  many  of  the  engagements  into  which  nations  enter. 
They  are  selfish  in  their  treaties,  but  their  selfishness  is  on  the 
side  of  justice,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  it. 

But  the  principle  which  we  have  once  before  just  alluded  to 
deserves  mention  here :  namely,  that  man  must  always  be  un- 
der law ;  hence,  wherever  no  law  exists,  he  must  carry  with 
him  the  law  of  his  country,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied,  and 
wherever  no  law  derived  jfrom  Christian  morality  exists,  he 
ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  Christian  law.  This  principle 
applies  to  all  offenses  committed  upon  ship-board,  (for  it  is 
with  penal  law  chiefly  that  we  concern  ourselves  here,)  to  the 
residents  in  savage  countries,  and  to  such  as  do  business  in 
half-civilized  lands,  where  the  institutions  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  the  Christian  world.  The  extension  of  law  beyond  its 
local  bounds  to  those  whom  no  other  law  can  reach,  is  not  only 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  is  also  required  by  the  very 
essence  of  justice,  and  by  the  tie  binding  the  citizen  to  the 
State.  If  he  is  under  no  law,  he  can  claim  no  protection.  An 
exlex^  or  outlaw,  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  come  near  liim ; 
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law  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  unless,  alien  as  he  has 
become,  he  treads  upon  the  soil  where  law  must  reign. 

The  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  country  is  too  little  thought 
of  in  these  days  of  emigration,  of  domicil,  and  of  speedy  natu- 
ralization. It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  State  is  bound  un- 
der all  circumstances  to  allow  its  inhabitants  to  emigrate ;  still 
less  is  every  State  bound  to  receive  all  new  comers  into  the 
territory  without  discrimination  or  condition  ;  nay,  the  obliga- 
tion is  just  the  opposite, — the  good  of  the  State  requires  that 
some  be  excluded,  and  others  subject  to  a  term  of  probation. 
This  lays  a  natural  foundation  for  one  of  the  kinds  of  help 
whicli  nations  can  afford  to  one  another.  If  it  is  not  for  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  to  receive  persons  who  flee  from 
justice  at  home,  there  will  be  no  unwillingness  to  part  with  them ; 
and  if  these  runaways  have  no  claim  to  protection,  and  their 
country  ought  to  enforce  its  law  in  their  case,  the  duty  of  ex- 
tradition is  evident. 

3.  But  the  justice  which  nations  are  bound  to  aid  through 
the  world  is  not  justice  in  the  shape  of  the  lex  loci,  but  justice, 
as  they  severally  apprehend  it  to  be ;  it  is  not  law,  but  subjective 
justice.  The  views  of  nations  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  citizens 
and  the  expedience  of  law  vary  endlessly,  even  when  they  par. 
take  of  the  same  civilization.     They  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  the  absurd  or  oppressive  laws  of  other  territories,  nor 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  justice  according  to  which  other 
States  legislate,  but  their  own  views  of  what  is  just  and  right 
must  be  their  guide.     This  is  not  only  a  good  ethical  rule,  but 
is  freely  admitted  in  practice.    We  give  two  illustrations.    It 
is  a  generally  admitted  provision  of  private  international  law 
that  the  status  of  the  person  in  his  domicil  is  to  govern  the 
decisions  of  foreign  courts  whenever  thAt  question  comes  before 
them.    Now  it  might  seem  from  this  that  the  status  of  a  per- 
son, who  left  his  domicil  as  a  slave,  would  rule  in  a  foreign 
court,  where  an  action  was  brought  against  liim  by  his  master. 
But  all  Europe  and  our  Northern  States,  (so  far  as  the  Consti- 
tution has  not  interposed),  have  maintained  that  slavery  is  un- 
just and  unnatural,  that  therefore  it  is  local,  and  the  slave, 
beyond  the  lex  lod^  regains  the  rights  of  a  man.    In  other- 
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words,  they  all  refuse  to  let  the  local  law  in  this  case  have  any 
force,  because  it  contradicts  their  sense  of  right.  And  the  like 
is  true  of  bigamy  and  polygamy,  and  in  several  otlier  cases. 

The  other  illustration  is  drawn  from  the  practice  of  extra- 
dition. Most  nations  except  the  political  offender  from  the 
operation  of  laws  or  treaties  which  remand  other  accused  per- 
sons to  their  domestic  courts.  But  why  is  he  excepted? 
Not  because  political  machinations  are  always  innocent,  nor 
because  one  nation  wishes  to  promote  designs  against  the 
peace  of  another ;  but  because,  in  political  trials,  where  the 
offended  party  is  both  accuser  and  judge,  the  conviction  is  apt 
to  be  unjust,  and  the  penalty  severe,  and  because  the  exile  may 
have  been  engaged  in  a  righteous  work. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  help  extended  to  foreign  justice 
must  be  determined  by  treaty.  It  is  not  stricti  Juris,  although 
required  by  proper  views  of  duty.  It  must  be  defined  by  the 
parties,  and  until  such  definition  is  made,  there  is  no  ground 
of  complaint  on  either  side. 

4.  The  limits  to  such  help  are  given  in  the  sovereignty  of 
States.  No  State  can  demand  to  have  a  part  in  maintaining 
justice  upon  foreign  soil,  still  less  may  it  execute  justice  there, 
when  not  invited.  It  may  offer  its  assistance,  in  all  cases  leav- 
ing the  right  of  rejection  and  of  acceptance  to  the  other  party. 

Still,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  strictest  conception 
of  sovereignty  is  not  that  to  which  a  nation  ought  to  adhere, 
as  if  its  safety  and  dignity  lay  there :  quite  the  contrary, — the 
more  civilized  a  nation  is,  the  more  will  it  abandon  the  savage 
idea  of  atomic  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
treaty  abridges  the  power  of  sovereignty  by  a  voluntary  re- 
nunciation of  power  for  the  time,  or  for  all  time.  The  sove- 
reignty is  exercised  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  brother- 
hood of  nations,  and  at  the  time  of  making  every  special 
treaty.  After  that,  it  cannot  be  revoked,  and  even  on  supposi- 
tion that  all  treaties  between  a  State  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  expired,  it  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  retire  into  a  state  of 
isolation.  Other  States  have  now,  by  usage,  acquired  rights  of 
intercourse,  which  they  may  enforce  even  by  war.  Sovereignty 
spends  itself  in  settling   the  terms  of  intercourse,  and  has  no 
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power  to  revoke  what  has  been  once  conceded,  whether  by 
stipulation  or  by  custom. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  at  some  of  the  duties  of  States 
which  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  foreign  justice  and  the  pre- 
vention of  wrongs  committed  against  any  State  by  the  subjects 
of  another.  We  have  said  next  to  nothing  hitherto  on  the 
duty  of  preventive  justice.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  more 
than  a  word  in  this  place,  for  such  justice,  where  it  can  be 
exercised  within  the  specific  sphere  of  state  action,  is  as  im- 
portant and  as  obligatory  as  that  of  helping  to  punish  actual 
wrongs,  and  being  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  coopera- 
tive State,  may  be  safer  and  more  easily  managed  than  jus- 
tice of  a  penal  description. 

1.  One  of  the  means  by  which  the  justice  of  foreign  States 
is  maintained,  is  the  respect  paid  to  their  laws  in  certain  cases 
outside  of  their  jurisdiction,  or  the  substitution  of  an  external 
law  for  the  lex  loci  on  special  grounds.  After  the  references 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  Article  to  private  international  law, 
we  need  add  little  in  this  place.  Tliis  preference  of  foreign 
to  domestic  law  has  been  ascribed  to  comity,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  this  is  true ;  the  State  is  under  no  constraint  in  granting 
such  favors,  which  have  their  source  not  in  strict  obligation 
but  in  free  concession.  And  yet  they  would  not  be  allowed, 
had  not  the  courts  become  convinced  that  justice  is  in  this  way 
better  secured, — in  short,  that  the  law  of  the  place  had  failed 
to  apply  in  certain  cases  the  proper  remedies.  As  soon  as  a 
nation  or  its  courts  have  found  this  out,  a  sense  of  duty  re- 
quires that  they  adopt  that  law  which  is  the  best  for  the  case 
and  the  class  of  cases. 

2.  All  exterritorial  jurisdiction,  and  all  exemption  from  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  They 
are  expedients  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  proceeding  origi- 
nally from  the  free  consent  of  the  party  concerned,  but  oblig- 
atory because  justice  cannot  go  on  without  them.  The  rights 
which  ambassadors  enjoy  in  a  foreign  land  are  defensible  not 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  undignified  for  the  representative  of 
one  State  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  another,  but  because  he 
could  not  be  independent  and  free  in  his  actions,  if  he  were  re- 
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stricted  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  exercises  his  func- 
tions ;  and  the  courts,  which  Christian  nations  are  permitted  to 
hold  in  the  territories  of  various  eastern  nations,  have  grown 
into  being  through  the  fear  that  the  native  courts  would  depart 
widely  from  Christian  views  of  justice.  All  such  privileges 
are  naturally  reciprocal,  but  as  these  eastern  nations  have  been 
chiefly  passive  in  their  intercourse  with  Europe  and  America, 
they  have  never  had  occasion  to  demand  the  same  privileges  for 
their  subjects  in  return. 

3.  Extradition  is,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  a  way  of  assisting 
the  cause  of  general  justice.  When  a  fugitive  from  justice 
escapes  into  a  foreign  land,  there  are  three  ways  of  dealing 
with  him.  He  may  enjoy  the  right  of  asylum,  without  enquiry 
into  his  case ;  or  be  brought  before  the  courts  of  the  territory ; 
or  be  sent  back  for  trial  to  his  own  country.  Few  States  now 
would  think  of  adopting  the  first  of  these  methods,  for  it 
would  fill  the  foreign  territory  with  rogues,  and  the  right  of 
asylum  is  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  plan  of  trying 
the  criminal  by  the  courts  of  the  State  where  he  has  found  a 
refuge,  has  its  advantages  in  this,  that  he  is  more  sure  of  an 
impartial  court,  and  is  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  a  country  which  he  may  have  innocently  left;  but  the 
far  greater  advantage  is  secured  by  extradition  of  having  the 
criminal  where  the  witnesses  d^n  be  easily  gathered.  In  fact, 
so  great  would  be  the  expense  of  sending  witnesses  to  a  remote 
land, — across  the  ocean,  for  instance, — so  great  the  liardship  to 
them  of  such  a  loss  of  time  and  risk  of  life,  that  tlie  practice 
of  extradition  is  nearly  universal,  and  the  practice  of  trying 
fugitives  abroad  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  their  sojourn  is 
only  conceivable  where  States  are  near  one  another. 

Extradition  is  in  itself  a  way  of  aiding  justice  beyond  our 
own  bounds ;  and  however  nations  may  have  favored  it  because 
it  enabled  them  to  lengthen  their  own  arms  so  as  to  reach  the 
fugitive  criminal,  or  because  they  did  not  wish  to  harbor  all 
oflfenders  against  law  within  their  borders,  the  true  ground  for 
defending  it  is  that  it  is  a  means  of  securing  justice  through- 
out the  world,  of  helping  to  put  down  crime  when  the  criminal 
comes  under    the    power   of    another    government,    which 
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must  sympathize  in  the  exercise  of  justice,  and  which,  although 
not  injured  by  the  offense,  takes  the  part  of  law  and  order. 

The  limitations  of  extradition,  as  it  is  practiced  in  most 
States,  have  already  been  referred  to.  For  special  reasons 
j)olitical  fugitives  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
rule,  and  are  seldom  included  in  treaties.  Generally  it  is 
only  heavier  crimes  against  the  person  and  against  commercial 
morality  to  which  extradition  relates.  The  lighter  delicts  are 
passed  over.  Yet  the  rules  of  the  present  day  may  be  much 
changed  at  some  future  tin?e.  It  is  possible,  when  all  govern- 
ments shall  have  become  just  and  beneficent,  that  even  politi- 
cal crimes — if  any  such  there  shall  be — will  not  be  looked  on 
with  the  indulgence  they  receive  now.  At  that  day  a  political 
revolutionist  will  be  regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  as  an  enemy  of  justice,  whom  it  is  right  to  send  back 
for  trial  to  the  place  of  his  crime. 

4.  A  point  not  often  disciissed  is,  whether  a  State  is  in  any 
manner  bound  to  uphold  the  revenue  laws  of  another,  espe- 
cially whether  it  is  bound  to  endeavor  to  keep  its  subjects  from 
smuggling.  The  common  feeling  has  been  that  this  is  an 
affair  between  the  smuggler  and  the  officer  of  customs ;  that 
the  smuggler  is  engaged  in  trade  useful  to  his  country,  and  if 
he  is  willing  to  run  the  risk,  is  more  worthy  of  praise  for 
his  spirit  and  craft  than  of  blame  for  his  violation  of  foreign 
law.  Trading  nations,  again,  regard  foreign  tariffs,  even  when 
fair  towards  all  the  world,  as  evidences  of  hostility  to  them- 
selves, so  that  any  assault  on  the  revenue  laws  of  another  land 
is  patriotic  and  calls  for  sympathy.  Hence,  unless  where  a 
tariff  system  established  by  treaty  has  provided  for  the  repres- 
sion of  it  by  the  parties  concerned,  smuggling  has  gone  un- 
punished. Nor  have  respectable  merchants  felt  ashamed  to 
partake  in  such  adventures. 

M.  Mohl  gives  a  paragraph  to  this  matter,  and  decides  that 
as  foreign  tariffs  are  often  unreasonable,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  such  by  nations  who  are  injured  by  them,  these  nations 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  them  their  protection,  but  must 
take  a  neutral  attitude.    We  admit  the  justice  of  these  re- 
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marks :  the  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  political  fugitives.  But 
suppose  that  revenue  laws  are  admitted  to  be  fair  and  right  in 
their  operation.  It  now  becomes,  we  think,  a  duty  of  a  State 
to  keep  its  subjects,  asfar  as  possible,  from  smuggh'ng, — not  in- 
deed by  an  expensive  police  scouring  the  seas,  but  by  less 
troublesome  methods,  such  as  demanding  bonds  from  export- 
ers, with  forfeiture  if  they  engage  in  an  unlawful  trade.  Nor 
would  this  fail  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  commercial 
morality  which  are  feeble  even  in  jnost  Christian  nations. 
There  are  men  in  fair  standing  who  will  cheat  the  custom- 
house when  they  can  do  this  with  impunity.  There  are  for- 
eign merchants,  especially,  who  feel  no  scruple  about  violating 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  live,  as  if  they  were  not 
as  truly  bound  to  obey  them  as  the  native  bom  citizen.  There 
are  many  more  who  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being  held  by 
foreign  laws  of  trade,  who  will  smuggle  opium  into  China,  and 
then,  wiping  their  mouth,  will  say,  *•  I  have  done  no  wicked- 
ness." Such  men  are  encouraged  by  the  low  tone  of  morality 
in  the  intercourse  of  States,  and  would  learn  to  take  higher 
ground  if  States  themselves  set  the  example. 

5.  We  come  next  to  a  somewhat  analogous  case.  What 
attitude  ought  to  be  taken  by  States  towards  contraband  trade 
carried  on  by  their  citizens,  or,  more  generally,  towards  imlaw- 
ful  trade  proceeding  from  their  ports,  in  time  of  war? 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  sucl^  proceedings  as  the 
conveyance  of  contraband  and  attempts  to  enter  a  blockaded 
port,  being  an  identification  of  one's  interests  with  those  of  a 
belligerent,  are  violations  of  neutrality,  and  therefore  wrong. 
And  it  is  because  they  are  wrong,  that  no  one  complain^  when 
the  cargo,  or  the  ship,  or  both,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  are  taken  and  condemned  by  the  other  belligerent 
But  with  this  it  is  held,  unless  treaty  may  possibly  have 
ordained  otherwise  in  a  case  or  two,  that  the  neutral  govern- 
ment is  passive  as  to  all  such  trade ;  it  may  see  and  know  that 
ships  leave  its  ports  laden  with  munitions  of  war  intended  for 
a  belligerent,  but  it  is  not  bound  to  prevent,  nay,  may  have  no 
authority  to  prevent,  such  a  trade.     The  means  of  carrying  on 
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war  for  an  indefinite  period  may  all  be  furnished  by  neutral 
merchants ;  thousands  of  lives  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  spirit 
of  gain  which  supplies  both  parties  alike  with  the  instruments 
of  death,  if  wanted ;  the  traffic  is  admitted  to  be  a  violation 
of  neutrality ;  and  yet  merchants,  in  neutral  ports,  engage  in 
it  without  scruple,  and  would  probably  ridicule  a  man  who 
should  contend  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  morality  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Still  further,  the  theory  of  contraband  seems  to  be  framed 
on  purpose  to  prevent  any  public  interference.  The  doctrine 
is  that  the  contraband  trade  begins  when  the  ship  leaves  the 
country.  The  buying,  chartering  a  ship  for  this  purpose, 
lading,  weighing  anchor,  are  all  innocent.  It  is  only  when 
the  vessel  reaches  the  high  sea  and  turns  its  prow  towards  a 
certain  point  of  compass,  that  the  violation  of  neutrality 
eommeuces.  Until  then  there  is  no  responsibitity  for  its  move- 
ments, for  it  commits  no  crime.  Afterwards,  it  has  passed  be- 
yond the  operations  of  territorial  law  and  the  belligerents 
must  look  out  for  themselves.  It  is  as  if  a  thief  could  not 
lawfully  be  arrested  when  he  was  in  a  house,  but  when  he  had 
taken  leg-bail,  a  set  of  policemen  who  had  no  right  to  enter  the 
dwelling,  must  be  summoned  to  catch  him.  If  you  add  to 
all  this  that  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  belligerents  are  gen- 
erally allowed  to  procure  munitions  of  war  in  neutral  ports, 
you  have  a  law  of  nations  framed  in  the  interest  of  commer- 
cial States  which  deal  in  contraband  articles, — a  law  so  con- 
trived as  to  make  a  confessedly  unlawful  trade  as  safe  as 
possible. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  all  this  ?  Has  the  neutral  government 
no  duty,  according  to  the  right  view  of  justice,  save  that  of 
preserving  the  neutrality  of  the  State  itself?  May  the  private 
man  be  left  to  do  as  he  pleases ! 

It  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous,  we  hope,  if  we  affirm 
that  the  law  of  nations  leaves  things  here  on  a  false  ground. 
It  seeks  to  secure  neutral  States  against  being  entangled  in 
foreign  wars,  but  leaves  private  persons  free  to  light  the  fires 
which  their  country  may  not  endeavor  to  put  out.     It  shows 
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no  regard  to  general  justice  or  the  general  welfare  of  States, 
but  allows  neutrals  to  make  the  most  out  of  war  that  is  possi- 
ble. 

But  what  is  right  and  just  in  this  ease  ?  We  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  going  very  far  when  we  say  that  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions of  war  to  a  belligerent  within  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
ought  to  be  prohibited.  Such  prohibition  is  more  or  less  the 
practice  at  present ;  it  is  advocated  by  eminent  jurists,  and 
rests  on  good  grounds  of  justice ;  for  neutrality  between  com- 
batants is  justice,  and  that  only  is  neutrality  which  consists  in 
standing  aloof  from  all  the  operations  of  the  war,  not  that 
which  renders  favors  to  both  belligerents  alike.  There  can 
practically  be  no  equal  favors  to  both  parties,  and  such  favors 
only  prolong  a  contest  by  the  help  of  neutrals,  who  thus  be- 
come belligerents  on  both  sides.  On  this  point  we  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  English  authority,  Mr. 
Phillimore,  who  seems  to  us  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  love 
of  justice.*  "  If  the  foundations  of  international  justice  have 
been  correctly  pointed  out  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work? 
and  if  it  be  the  true  character  of  a  neutral  to  abstain  from 
every  act  which  may  better  or  worsen  the  condition  of  a  bellig- 
erent, the  unlawfulness  of  any  such  sale  is  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion from  these  premises.  For  what  does  it  matter  where  the 
neutral  supplies  one  belligerent' with  the  means  of  attacking 
another  ?  How  does  the  question  of  locality,  according  to  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  affect 
the  advantage  to  one  belligerent,  or  tlie  injury  to  the  other,  ac- 
cruing from  this  act  of  the  alleged  neutral  ?  Is  the  cannon  or 
the  sword,  or  the  recruit  who  is  to  use  them,  the  less  danger- 
ous to  the  belligerent,  because  they  were  purchased  or  he  was 
enlisted  within  the  limits  of  neutral  territory?  Surely  not. 
Surely,  the  loctcs  in  quo  is  wholly  beside  the  mark ;  except,  in- 
deed, that  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  weapon  or  the  soldier 
may  evidence  a  bitterer  and  more  decided  partiality,  a  more 
unquestionable  and  active  participation  in  the  war." 

•International  Law,  iii.  §  280. 
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Let  no  one  say  that  in  these  words  Phillimore  confounds  the 
act  of  the  belligerent  State,  and  of  the  private  person  within  its 
jurisdiction.  If  an  act  is  hostile  by  whomsoever  committed, 
and  can  be  prevented,  the  government  is  responsible  for  it,  and 
for  its  consequences,  if  occasioned  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
public  authorities.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  special  dif- 
ficulty in  preventing  all  such  sales  within  the  territory  of  the 
neutral  State,  any  more  than  in  preventing  the  belligerents 
from  enlisting  men  there,  or  in  enticing  them  to  go  elsewhere  for 
the  purpose  of  enlistment.  Tet  this  is  prohibited  by  interna- 
tional and  municipal  law.  Nay,  the  purchase  and  exportation 
of  munitions  of  war  by  such  parties  is  more  patent  than  secret 
agreements  between  two  men  within  four  walls,  and  far  more 
BO  than  lending  money  to  a  belligerent,  which  the  English 
courts  and  ours  regard  as  an  invalid  contract.  There  are  cer- 
tain manufactories,  few  in  number,  where  the  munitions  of  war 
are  made,  and  certain  ports,  few  in  number,  from  which  they 
are  shipped,  and  certain  vessels  which  can  be  watched  with  no 
great  expense  or  addition  to  the  police.  We  have  then  a  sim- 
ple case  of  prevention  where  the  ends  of  neutrality  and  general 
justice  can  be  without  any  peculiar  difficulty  attained. 

Can  the  exportation  and  sale  abroad  by  the  neutral  trader  of 
contraband  articles  at  his  own  risk  be  put  on  any  different 
ground  ?  We  think  not ;  except  that  it  is  worse  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  puts  the  neutral  dealer  in  the  attitude  of 
actively  helping  the  belligerents,  while  he  was  only  passive 
when  they  came  into  his  country  to  buy  of  him.  Will  it  be 
said  that  a  war  between  friends  ought  not  to  injure  the  com- 
merce of  a  third  party  ?  Why  then  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween articles  that  are  contraband  and  those  that  are  not, 
and  with  great  array  of  words  preach  the  duty  of  neutrality? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  probable  that  a  war  will  end  sooner,  if  the 
neutral  abstains  from  helping  it  on,  than  if  he  supplies  the  par- 
ties or  either  of  them  with  the  materials  of  fighting  ?  Will  it 
be  said  that  sympathies  are  enlisted  with  one  side  rather  than 
with  the  other,  and  help  may  be  rendered  to  a  weak,  oppressed 
nation,  which  must  otherwise  succumb  \    But  if  such  sympathy 
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may  be  active,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that  a  neutral 
must  regard  a  war  between  its  friends  as  in  a  certain  sense  jnst 
on  both  sides,  because  they  have  conflicting  views  of  justice 
between  which  there  is  no  court  of  nations  to  decide.  Or  will 
it  be  said  that  the  violation  of  neutrality  begins  on  tlie  sea  and 
not  before  ?  This  is  however  a  mere  fetch.  If  the  intention  of 
the  dealer  can  be  made  out,  he  is  purposing  to  do  an  act  in 
violation  of  neutrality  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is  not,  let  liim  weigh 
anchor  and  go  where  he  will.  If  he  is,  let  him  be  prevented. 
Will  it  be  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  merchants  and  ship 
owners  from  pursuing  a  gainful  traffic  ?  To  us  it  seems  that 
if  bonds  were  given,  for  example,  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
articles  in  question,  and  if  you  please  of  the  ship,  the  forfeit- 
ure of  so  much  on  detection  would  check  contraband  trade 
more  than  all  the  risks  from  belligerent  cruisers,  which  risks 
are  paid  for  by  the  increased  price  of  those  cargoes  that  escape 
capture.  We  would  not  require  the  neutral  to  keep  watch 
upon  the  seas,  but  simply  to  have  an  overaight  of  trade  within 
his  own  territory,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  no  onerous  task. 
Such  action  would  be  comparatively  new  in  the  world,  and 
doubtless  the  commercial  States  would  refuse  to  give  it  their 
assent.  But  suppose  that  two  measures  should  take  effect  at 
once, — the  exemption  of  all  innocent  ships,  to  whomsoever  be- 
longing, from  molestation,  and  an  increase  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  contraband  trade  and  breaches  of  blockade.  The 
parties  actively  concerned  in  such  trade,  when  captured,  shall 
be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  unless  their  innocence  can  be 
established ;  the  ship  that  has  the  contraband  on  board  shall 
be  a  lawful  prize,  as  well  as  the  contraband  articles  them 
selves.  This,  with  the  penalty  hanging  over  the  exporter's 
head  in  the  land  from  which  the  goods  came,  would  greatly 
lessen  that  illicit  trade,  which,  in  these  days  of  steamboats,  is 
so  much  easier  and  less  hazardous  than  formerly.  At  the  same 
time  the  protection  given  to  all  other  trade,  by  which  war 
would  be  made  a  state  of  peace  for  most  vessels,  would  be  too 
solid  an  advantage  not  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  more 
rigid  rules,  if  the  two  arrangements  should  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected together. 
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We  will  only  add,  that  to  reach  such  an  end,  more  precise 
definitions  of  contraband,  of  blockade,  and  of  attempts  to 
break  it  than  now  exist,  would  need  to  enter  into  the  law  of 
nations. 

The  opinions  of  private  persons,  albeit  they  hide  under  the 
mask  of  the  anonymous  reviewer  who  is  conceived  of  as  the 
organ  of  some  unknown  body,  are  of  small  account.  It  may 
be  allowed  to  us,  however,  to  say  that  the  opinions  here  ex- 
pressed, touching  the  duty  of  neutrals  in  aid  of  general  justice; 
have  been  long  entertained  by  us.  We  are  willing  to  confess, 
however,  that  we  have  been  strengthened  in  our  views  by 
what  has  happened  during  the  present  war.  The  English  are 
now  neutrals ;  we  do  not  blame  their  merchants  for  acts 
which  our  own  did  not  commit  in  like  circumstances,  as  in  the 
contests  between  Spain  and  her  colonies;  nor  do  we  blame 
them  for  any  peculiarly  sinful  cupidity  beyond  that  of  sinners 
in  the  United  States ;  nor  do  we  blame  their  courts  for  decis- 
ions in  favor  of  questionable  neutral  trade  which  our  courts 
have  not  often  sanctioned.  But  we  are  taught  the  immense 
resources  of  modern  commerce,  and  its  fearful  power  to  prolong 
a  war  which  would  have  been  quenched  long  ago  but  for  such 
help ;  and  it  seems  to  us  as  if  this  war  was  mainly  indebted 
for  its  tenacity  and  exhausting  power  to  neutrals  and  not  to 
belligerents.  The  principal  war  power  now  is  a  neutral 
adhering  to  the  rules  of  rigid  neutrality.  Are  the  rules  right  ? 
Ought  not  the  law  of  nations  to  be  reformed?  Does  not 
general  justice  require  more  protection  ? 

6.  We  mention,  in  closing  this  Article,  one  more  kind  of 
aid  which  nations  can  give  to  general  justice:  we  refer  to 
assistance  rendered  by  the  State  itself  to  foreign  nations  or 
governments.  We  refer  not  to  interference  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power,  which  may  be  dictated  by  mere 
self  preservation,  but  to  cases  of  extreme  oppression  by  a  gov- 
ernment on  religious  or  political  grounds,  and  to  cases  where  a 
weaker  nation  is  treated  with  great  injustice  by  a  stronger. 
Such  interference  is  authorized  in  extreme  cases,  and  will 
amount  sometimes  to  taking  part  in  war.    It  may  be  offered, 
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or  even  obtruded.  As  for  the  extremity  of  the  case,  of  course 
no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  any  more  than  in  a  case  where  a 
private  person  defends  another  in  the  street  from  a  drunken  or 
malignant  assault.  Interference  of  this  kind  is  more  disinter- 
ested than  any  other ;  it  is  also  more  rarely  called  for,  and  its 
rarity  prevents  it  from  setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  The 
Greeks  may  be  rescued  from  Turkish  oppression  by  force,  but 
so  righteous  an  occasion  for  interference  may  not  occur  again 
for  ages. 
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Abxicle  vm.— a  new  work  by  the  author  of 

THORNDALE. 

Gravenhurst :  or  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.  By  William 
Smith,  Author  of  '^  Thorndale,"  etc.  William  Blackwood 
&  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1862.   Post  8vo.   pp.  366. 

Some  of  the  American  readers  of  "  Thomdale "  may  not 
know  that  the  author  has  followed  it  by  another  work,  in  some- 
what the  same  vein  or  direction  of  thought.  There  is  this 
striking  difference  between  the  two — ^that  the  one  exhibits  the 
Conflict  of  opinions,  without  attempting  to  adjust  the  strife,  while 
the  other  seeks  to  bring  these  opinions  to  Harmony.  The  first 
describes  with  boldness  and  freshness  the  various  types  of  opinion 
on  the  most  momentous  themes  which  agitate  the  minds  of 
the  thinking  men  of  these  times,  leaving  the  reader  to  his  own 
resources  in  deciding  which  should  prevail — furnishing,  at  the 
most,  only  some  tentative  efforts,  outlines,  or  preliminary 
stndies,  which  might  aid  in  a  right  decision.  The  second 
famishes  us  with  a  scheme  of  doctrine  which  is  positively 
enounced  as  the  last  word  of  the  author,  uttered  after  much 
reading  and  thought.  The  style  apd  manner  of  the  two  vol- 
umes are  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  each.  The  first  is 
more  dramatic  and  exciting;  the  second  is  more  calm  and 
judicial.  There  are  in  both  the  same  attractive  features  of 
style  and  imagery.  Both  abound  in  passages  of  elaborate, 
yet  natural  description.  There  breathes  in  both  the  same 
genial  and  tender  human  sympathies,  tempered  with  calm  and 
considerate  reflection.  In  both,  there  are  abstract  proposi- 
tions and  reasonings,  and  also  animated  and  well  sustained 
conversations,  conducted  by  a  few  personages  who  are  clearly 
conceived  and  successfully  individualized. 

The  scene  is  at  Gravenhurst,  a  retired  English  village,  in 
the  description  of  which  the  author  displays  those  remarkably 
graphic  powers  which  make  his  pictures  of  landscape  to  stand 
forth  from  the  written  page,  drawn  in  outlines  so  sharp  and  yet 
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so  delicate,  and  invested  with  colors  so  soft  and  yet  so  glowing, 
that  you  can  almost  behold  the  scene  with  the  bodily  eye.  The 
principal  characters  are  these — ^Mansfield,  a  retired  East  Indian 
General ;  Ada  Newcome,  his  niece  ;  and  Sanford,  who  person- 
ates the  author.  To  these  personages  of  the  conversations, 
are  now  and  then  introduced  the  vicar  of  Gravenhurst,  who 
represents  the  moderate  and  not  unphilosophical  defender 
of  Christianity,  as  somewhat  modified  by  modern  thinking,  and 
not  refusing  to  give  an  account  of  itself  to  earnest  inquirers 
after  the  truth. 

TVe  cannot  deny  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  penising  the 
following  passage : 

"  Let  me  stop  to  observe  that  if  there  are  moody  reasoners  who  think  it  fit  to 
express  nothing  but  commiseration  for  the  lives  of  men  battered  in  the  business 
and  rascality  of  the  world,  even  these  will  confess  that  there  is  something  to  ad- 
mire, and  a  theme  for  gratulation,  in  some  fair  European  girl  or  woman  on  whom 
has  been  showered  wealth,  beauty,  and  intelligence.  When  I  see,  for  instance,  a 
young  English  girl,  full  of  grace  and  full  of  energy  withal,  dismount  from  her 
favorite  horse,  which  she  does  not  quit  without  a  fond  and  grateful  patting  of  the 
Deck,  and  follow  her  in  imagination  into  her  cheerful  drawing-room,  more  or  less 
elegantly  furnished,  supplied  with  books  of  a  thoughtful  character,  which  are 
really  read,  and  perhaps  with  instruments  of  music  that  are  skillfally  played  upon, 
I  Uiink  I  have  before  me  one  of  the  most  highly-finished,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  significant,  products  of  our  civilization.  I  suppose  that  a  learned  jurist  or 
a  profound  divine  would  cite  themselves,  or  cite  each  other,  as  loftier  examples 
of  humanity — as  higher  types  of  European  culture.  I  must  be  permitted  to  de- 
mur. I  grant,  indeed,  tliat  either  of  them  may  be  a  shade  wiser  than  the  English 
damsel  of  nineteen,  and  many  shades  more  learned ;  but  it  is  a  newer  wonder  in 
the  world  that  there  should  be  many  damsels  of  nineteen  intelligent  and  wise, 
than  that  there  should  be  learned  lawyers  and  deep  divines.  And  when  I  think 
that  the  mental  cultivation  has  not  disturbed  one  natural  grace  or  one  maidenly 
virtue — ^when  I  think  of  the  blooming  health  and  exquisite  play  of  every  limb 
and  feature — the  vivid  emotions,  the  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
of  the  generous  in  character,  that  distinguish  my  English  girl — I  must  pronounce 
her  altogether  the  far  higher  creation.  Yes,  a  greater  boast  of  the  age  than  all 
its  chancellors,  and  even  all  its  bishops  I 

**Such  a  charming  English  girl,  you  would  have  said,  was  Ada  Newcome. 
There  came,  however,  one  bitterness  in  her  lot,  which  marred  the  picture  I  have 
to  draw. 

'<  I  call  to  mind  the  first  time  I  saw  Ada  Newcome.  It  is  now  some  years  a^, 
but  I  remember  it  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  She  passed  me  (I  was  on 
the  way  to  her  house)  sitting  upon  her  hors^.  A  more  light  and  graceful  figure, 
or  a  better  rider,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld.  The  slight  figure  sat  balanced  so 
perfectly,  and  swayed  so  harmoniously  with  every  movement  of  the  high-spirited 
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yet  geatle-hearted  animal,  that  you  looked  on  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  with- 
out one  mftment's  anxiety  for  her  safety.  If  her  fleet  Arabian  should  give  him- 
self to  the  winds,  you  felt  she  would  be  as  safe  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  winds 
herself.  I  see  her  rein  up  that  proud  Arabian ;  I  see  her  dismount  at  her  own 
door ;  she  caresses  the  beautiful  creature,  who  bends  down  his  head  to  meet  the 
caressing  hand.  I  perceive  his  eye  brightens  as  he  feels  that  the  eye  of  his  mis- 
tress is  on  him.  It  rests  on  him  with  something  of  a  tender  gratitude,  and  there 
is  some  unspoken  sadness  mingling  with  her  fond  caress.  She  leaves  the  horse, 
and  proceeds  to  walk  up  the  wide  old-fashioned  staircase  of  the  ancient  family 
house  she  inhabits.  But  what  is  this?  What  change  has  come  over  my  beauti- 
ful picture  ?  Can  it  be  the  same  figure  which  I  saw  a  moment  ago,  light  and 
buoyant  as  the  air,  that  I  now  see  dragging  itself  slowly  and  painfully  up  those 
stairs — one  hand,  sometimes  both,  clinging  to  the  banisters  for  aid  ?  Ada  is 
lame — the  result,  I  believe,  of  some  early  accident — hopelessly  lame.  Well 
might  she  love  that  horse !  Seated  on  his  back,  she  flow — no  bird  of  the  air 
more  graceful ;  descended  to  the  earth,  one  limping  and  disabled  limb  mars  all. 
At  each  slow  step  the  fair  figure  drops  sideways — is  broken — sinks  and  rises,  as 
if  each  step  were  a  fall  and  a  recovery.  The  balance  is  recovered,  to  be  directly 
lost  again.  She  advances  up  the  stairs  as  children  do,  putting  always  the  same 
foot  foremost,  and  bringing  the  other  up  to  it.  And  when  the  stairs  are  accom- 
plished, the  level  surface  that  remains  to  be  traversed  makes  the  plunging,  broken 
gait  still  more  conspicuous ;  our  lily  threatens  to  siiap  at  every  instant"  pp. 
45-49. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  an  Introduction,  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  scene,  introduces  his  personages,  announces  his 
themes,  and  proposes  his  method.  This  is  followed  by  Part  I. 
The  Exposition :  in  five  chapters,  under  the  following  titles — 
Pain  and  Painful  Emotion ;  Too  much  Evil ;  Moral  Evil ; 
Remediable  Evils,  or  Man  Progressive;  The  Irremediable. 
Part  n.  Conversations :  consists  of  familiar  discussions  between 
the  drarnatia  personm^  with  the  following  titles  or  mottoes : 
Inequality  of  Happiness;  Crime  and  its  Punishment;  The 
Rationale  of  Punishment ;  The  Rainbow,  or  Suffering  an 
Element  in  our  Highest  Forms  of  Mental  Life ;  The  Develop- 
ment of  Human  Society  inseparable  from  Contest  and  Divis- 
ion ;  Explanatory  Hints  on  Several  Topics ;  The  Whole 
is  One. 

It  will  be  surmised,  at  once,  from  these  titles,  that  the 
author  has  grappled  with  some  of  the  toughest  subjects  of 
human  speculation,  and  has  ventured,  in  his  way,  to  give  a 
Theodicy  or  a  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  the 
permiesion  of  physical  and  moral  evil. 
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The  theory  of  the  author  is  peculiar,  and  though  by  no 
means  novel  or  original  in  some  of  its  single  features  or 
positions,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the  ingenuity  and 
interest  with  which  these  features  are  combined.  We  turn  to 
Chapter  III.  of  "  The  Exposition"  on  Moral  Evil,  and  find  the 
following  ethical  definition :  ''  That  which  amongst  animals,  or 
idiots,  is  mere  hurt  or  injury,  becomes  moral  evil,  becomes 
crime  or  sin,  to  intelligent  man  occupied  with  the  interests  of 
society  or  the  presumed  judgments  of  God.  Evil,  therefore, 
becomes  moral  evil — ^liow  ?  by  the  development  of  human 
reason.  And  a  pleasure-giving  act  becomes  Moral  Goodness 
by  the  same  development  of  intelligence.  The  intentional 
acts  of  men  become  moral  evil  because  they  are  performed  or 
contemplated  by  beings  capable  of  moral  judgments."  This 
doctrine  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  author's  definition  of 
moral  evil  needs  no  addition  to  make  it  clear  and  explicit. 
The  act  or  intention  of  causing  pain  or  pleasure  which  is  per- 
formed wjthout  intellfgence,  is  simply  harmful  or  wholesome, 
undesirable  or  desirable.  When  performed  by  one  who  can 
judge  of  its  relations  and  its  tendency,  it  becomes  morally 
good  or  bad.  The  differentia  is  intelligence,  which,  being 
present,  converts  natural  into  moral  evil ;  or,  in  the  author's 
own  language,  "  evil  becomes  moral  evil  by  the  addition  of 
these  judgments." 

Observe,  here,  that  the  author  implies,  though  he  does  not 
distinctly  assert,  that  this  is  the  only  addition  that  is  required ; 
and  that  no  other  new  element  than  that  of  intelligence  is 
needed  to  transform  the  naturally  harmful  into  the  morally 
malicious,  or  the  malevolent.  He  intends  this,  however,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  it  if  asked.  The  reader  cannot, 
however,  do  justice  to  the  author's  view,  or  enter  fully  into  the 
import  of  his  definition,  unless  he  adverts  distinctly  to  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  a  philosophical  necessitarian,  and  rejects 
entirely  the  opinion  that  freedom  or  the  exercise  of  the  will  is 
necessary  to  invest  an  action  with  moral  quality.  Upon  the 
back  ground  of  this  assumption  he  projects  his  entire  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  moral  quality,  and  of  the  possibility  of  moral 
judgments.    He  does  not,  indeed,  give  to  this  matter  of  tlie 
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will  any  great  prominence  in  the  present  volume,  though  he 
discusses  it  briefly  in  one  of  the  Conversations.  He  is  too 
earnest  and  too  honest  to  bo  guilty  of  any  disguise  or  any  in- 
tended subreption  of  thought.  That  he  does  hold  this  view, 
however,  is  necessary  to  be  held  distinctly  in  mind,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  import  and  reach  of  his  analysis  of  moral  good 
and  evil.  Mr.  Smith,  then,  holds  that  a  naturally  useful  or 
harmful  action — meaning  by  act,  of  course,  a  spiritual  feeling, 
wish,  or  desire,  and  not  corporeal  exercise  only — becomes  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  when  performed  by  a  being  who  can  judge  of  its 
nature.  No  matter  how  he  comes  by  the  wish  or  desire,  if  he 
only  has  an  intellect  sufliciently  developed  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  certain  relations  of  the  wish,  the  wish  or  feeling  is  there- 
by rendered  right  or  wrong.  In  this  opinion,  we  remark, 
in  passing,  he  has  the  happiness  or  the  misfortune  to  agree 
with  not  a  few  theologians  of  the  more  rigorous  type,  such  as 
teach  that  sin  may  pertain  to  the  natural  constitution,  or  pass 
over  by  inheritance  from  parent  to  child,  or  ancestor  to  poster- 
ity, or  enter  into  the  generic  unity  of  the  race  to  be  thence  evolv- 
ed under'the  law  of  regular  development,  all  agreeing,  however, 
with  the  author  of  Qravenhurst,  that  there  must  be  a  modicum 
of  intelligence  to  qualify  the  person  to  be  morally  responsible. 
As  all  these  theological  philosophers  are  somehow  constrained 
to  believe  and  to  admit  that  the  feeling  or  desire  must  also,  in 
some  sense,  belong  to  the  person  who  is  intellectually  qualified 
to  judge  of  it,  so,  we  observe,  that  our  author,  perhaps  inad- 
vertently, uses  the  epithet  "  intentional "  as  an  attribute  or  an 
accompaniment  of  the  acts  in  question.  We  submit  that 
*' intentional "  cannot  here  signify  "intelligent;"  but  that 
there  lies  hid  beneath,  an,  as  it  were,  extorted  concession,  that 
some  other  relation  of  the  act  must  be  involved  than  that  which 
it  holds  to  the  intellect  only.  Intentional,  when  used  in 
snch  a  connection,  seems  to  us  to  signify,  not  merely  ''  known 
in  its  real  relations,"  "  rightly  judged,"  ''  intelligently  con- 
ceived," but  '*  indulged  notwithstanding  it  is  clearly  known," 
*'  deliberately  chosen,"  "  voluntarily  designed."  In  short,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Smith's  unconscious  language  is  better  than  his 
philosophy.     This,  however,  is  no  unusual  phenomenon. 
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But  leaving  this  point,  we  proceed  a  pace  further  and  ask, 
or  rather  Mr.  Smith  answers,  and  thus  really  asks  the  question  for 
us,  what  is  it,  that  the  intelligence  judges  to  be  morally  good 
or  evil, — and  how  is  it  that  it  is  qualified  to  pronounce  upon 
the  act  as  right  or  wrong  ?  "We  must  confess  that  we  were  sur- 
prised, if  not  startled,  at  his  answer :  "  It  is  because  we  have 
to  check  and  regulate  both  ourselves  and  each  other,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  morality  at  all.  No  theorem  in  Euclid  is 
more  clear  than  this,  that  moral  good  and  evil  start  into  exist- 
ence together.  Reason  and  conscience  are  themselves  develop- 
ments from  the  experience  of  the  good  and  evil  of  life.  The 
moment  reason  and  conscience  are  thus  developed,  good  and 
evil  have  become  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  creation  of 
man  as  a  moral  being  involves  the  necessity  of  moral  evil." 

This  Thesis  he  thus  explains,  illustrates,  and  defends.  If  men 
acted  spontaneously  from  instinct  or  perfectly  balanced  passions, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  tlie  development  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents. Conscience  would  be  latent  and  undeveloped.  If 
you  suppose  a  race  all  and  each  uniformly  and  energetically 
impelled  to  act  for  the  best  good  of  the  whole,  there  would  be 
no  moral  approbation,  because  there  would  be  no  law  by  which 
such*  perfect  conduct  could  be  tried  or  measured,  and  in  view 
of  conformity  to  which,  there  might  be  self-approval.  Law 
is  elicited  by  the  antagonism  of  impulse  or  unbalanced  passion 
to  the  well-being  of  society.  This  awakens  reaction  on  the 
part  of  those  offended,  which  is  expressed  in  the  form  of 
law  enforced  by  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  others. 
Even  should  there  be  irregularity  enough  to  elicit  law,  and 
then  after  law  were  called  into  being,  the  passions  of  men 
were  to  be  calmed  by  and  adjusted  to  this  newly  developed 
regulating  force,  even  then  there  could  be  no  sustained  moral 
sentiments  and  moral  judgments ;  or  in  the  author's  own  words, 
"I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
when  all  would  be  equally  obedient  to  the  moral  law,  there 
could  be  any  feeling  of  merit,  any  glow  of  virtue,  any  praise 
given  or  received."  In  other  words,  the  author  must  hold  that 
not  only  to  the  development  of  moral  law,  there  must  be  nec- 
essarily moral  evil,   but  in  order  to  its  perfection  there  must 
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be  the  repetition  of  various  forms  of  moral  evil  so  as  to  call  out 
the  reprobation  of  law  in  that  variety,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  the  law  complete.  So  also  in  order  to  sustain  the  moral 
code,  in  distinct  recognition  and  active  force,  there  must  be  the 
constant  recurrence  of  offenses  against  it.  In  this  way  it  is  that 
the  author  seeks  to  make  good  his  paradox  that  "  the  creation 
of  man  as  a  moral  being  involves  the  necessity  of  moral  evil." 

We  do  not  care  to  examine  how  the  author  meets  the  views 
of  those  who  would  oppose  his  own  by  another  ethical  theory, 
or  who  ask  how  God  can  "  punish  moral  evil  if  he  created  it.'' 
It  may  be  that  he  successfully  sets  aside  all  the  theories  and  objec- 
tions of  others  which  he  brings  into  the  field,  particularly  if  his 
version  of  these  theories  and  objections  is  to  be  accepted  as 
precisely  just.  We  prefer  to  call  attention  to  the  defects  of  liis 
own  theory.  Its  first  defect  is  that  it  leaves  out  of  view  the 
Will  as  the  ground  of  moral  responsibility.  A  better  psychol- 
ogy would  liave  furnished  the  materials  for  a  more  profound 
and  accurate  ethical  analysis.  An  "  intentional "  act  is  more 
than  an  act  which  is  simply  intelligent.  Second :  the  moral 
code  or  the  moral  law,  which  the  author  contemplates,  is  simply 
the  code  or  law  which  relates  to  external  actions  and  their  relation 
to  human  welfare.  If  we  ask  what  we  are  to  do^  in  order  to 
bless  mankind,  we  must  learn  very  largely,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  saying  wholly,  from  experience,  what  are  the  consequen- 
ces or  tendencies  of  our  doings  in  respect  to  human  welfare. 
But  if  we  ask  what  we  ought  to  intend,  we  may  have  the  means, 
without  experience  of  knowing,  that  we  ought  to  intend,  ^.  e. 
to  voluntarily  desire  their  welfare.  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
the  superiority  of  benevolent  love  to  selfish  hatred,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  learn  what  are  the  actions,  the  doings,  or  even 
the  special  wishings  and  desirings  to  which  benevolence  and 
love  would  prompt.  The  last  is  taught  by  experience,  and  it 
is  because  it  is  taught  by  experience  that  the  moral  code  is 
continually  advancing,  and  may  never  be  complete.  But  the 
first  of  these  may  not  be  dependent  on  experience  at  all ;  or  if 
so,  it  is  an  experience  which  is  purely  spiritual  and  subjective, 
one  which  is  equally  within  reach  of  the  infant  asof  the  instructed 
sage.    Third :  the  author  confounds  the  occasions  under  which 
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the  attention  of  the  human  race  is  called  to  moral  distinctions 
and  made  acquainted  with  moral  rules,  with  the  elementary 
constituents  into  which  the  rule  as  objective,  and  the  judgment 
concerning  it  as  subjective,  are  resolvable.  If  it  be  granted  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  infant  first  learns  to  apply  moral  distinc- 
tions to  itself,  on  some  occasion  when  it  has  opposed  the  wish 
of  a  parent,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  conformity  or 
non- conformity  of  our  conduct  to  the  expressed  or  imagined 
will  of  others  is  all  that  the  mind  is  or  might  be  awakened  to 
discern.  The  oversight  in  respect  to  this  distinction,  commit- 
ted by  the  author,  is  the  same  of  which  Hobbes,  and  Locke, 
and  Adam  Smith,  have  been  guilty  in  their  ethical  theories. 
"We  are  surprised  that  a  writer  of  his  penetration,  insight,  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  should  not  have  avoided  this  error. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  adjust  the  proportion  which  belongs  to 
the  rational  and  the  experiential,  but  it  certainly  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  superior  gifts  and  discrimination  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  Thorndale,"  whoso  fully  acknowledges  this  distinction 
in  other  applications,  to  lose  sight  of  it  wholly,  when  he  is  called 
to  use  it  in  respect  to  relations  which  are  so  fundamental  and 
all  important  as  tliose  of  the  conscience. 

Besides,  there  may  be  other  reasons  than  he  seems  to  have 
considered  why  in  the  conduct  of  man's  history,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  being,  the  development  of  the  moral  judg- 
ments and  feelings  into  actual  consciousness  and  universal  ac- 
knowledgment should  have  been  left  so  largely  to  these  external 
circumstances — why  conscience,  in  the  case  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals, and  of  so  many  communities,  should  so  generally  seem 
to  be  the  after-growth  of  crime  and  sin,  and  the  moral  law,  not 
only  in  its  external  relations,  but  even  in  its  spiritual  and  sub- 
jective application,  should  have  been  wrought  out  by  the 
always  painful  and  the  sometimes  terrific  experiments  of  the 
individual  and  social  evils  which  Jiave  followed  transgression. 
The  Christian  theory  of  a  grand  moral  economy — embracing 
all  the  generations  of  the  race,  and  yet  not  overlooking  a  single 
individual — contemplating  the  moral  recovery  of  many,  through 
appropriate  moral  and  spiritual  influences,  would,  if  accepted 
by  the  author,  explain  why  the  moral  experiences  of  men  should 
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follow  the  order  which  they  do,  beginning  with  the  outward 
and  working  inward — beginning  with  the  education  of  society, 
of  the  family,  and  of  law,  which,  by  its  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, awakens  but  does  not  create  the  conscience ;  stimulates 
to  the  exercise  of  the  moral  nature,  but  does  not  thereby  furnish 
its  constituent  elements. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  out  the  applications  which  the 
author  makes  of  his  principles  to  the  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should.  If  his  analysis 
of  the  prime  elements  of  moral  good  and  evil  is  fundamentally 
defective,  his  applications  of  them  cannot  but  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  consecutive  and  consistent  thinker.  That  they  are  most 
unsatisfactory  to  the  feelings,  we  need  not  say.  It  gives  little 
relief  to  the  earnest  and  troubled  inquirer,  to  be  told  that  in 
bodily  pain,  in  sickness,  in  sorrow,  and  in  death,  there  is  this, 
and  this  only  **  soul  of  goodness,"  that  they  stimulate  to  noble 
doing  and  daring,  and  that  in  acting  and  bearing  the  soul  feels 
itself  to  be  strong.  Still  less  are  we  satisfied  with  the  doctrine 
that  God  must  allow  sin  in  order  that  the  conscience  may  exist 
at  all,  for  the  inquiry  springs  at  once  to  the  thoughts,  what  so 
great  good  is  there  in  having  a  conscience  at  such  a  price  ?  Why 
not  endow  the  race  with  unconscious  natural  goodness,  if  we  can 
only  be  conscious  of  moral  worth  by  the  experience  of  moral 
guilt?  Still  less  are  we  satisfied  with  the  theory  of  Divine 
punishment  which  does  not  recognize  the  prevention  of  sin  as 
its  end,  but  makes  it  necessary  that  the  Creator  should  create 
the  sin  which  he  punishes,  and  create  it  continually  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  alive  the  moral  law,  according  to  which  he 
condemns. 

The  author  has  evidently  been  led  to  adopt  these  extraordi- 
nary theories  by  the  reaction  of  his  own  mind  against  the 
very  vague  and  unsatisfying  ethical  and  theological  defenses  of 
the  Christian  system  which  he  has  happened  to  encounter.  But 
his  heart  seems  to  revolt  against  the  logical  conclusions  to 
which  his  philosophy  seems  to  impel  him.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  this  conflict  between  his  better  con- 
victions and  sympathies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  logical  de- 
ductions which  he  seems  compelled  to  make  from  his  too 
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scanty  conceptions  and  too  narrow  assumptions — ^it  is  the 
presence  of  this  (conflict  which  imparts  an  almost  dramatic  in- 
terest to  the  Conversations  which  constitute  the  larger  part  of 
the  volume.  In  these  Conversations  he  seems  all  the  while  to 
be  lingering  upon  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
his  views.  He  is  ever  desirous  to  do  full  justice  to  all  that 
may  be  said  or  suggested  in  reply,  and  his  own  feelings  seem 
to  cleave  to  the  construction  of  the  topic  that  is  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  ordinary  faith  of  men.  Hence  the  eloquence 
with  wliich  the  pleadings  for  the  old  faith  are  uttered  by  the 
warm-hearted  Ada  Newcome,  and  the  apparent  candor  and 
truthfulness  of  many  of  the  protestations  of  the  Yicar  of  Gra- 
venhurst.  A  kindly  father  of  another  age  might  say,  in  a  par- 
donable conceit,  of  these  two  tendencies,  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  author  was  Naomi  stoically  obeying  the  voice  bidding  her 
go  back  to  the  desolate  mountains  of  Moab,  while  liis  prompt- 
ings to  faith  were  the  voice  of  the  reluctant  and  almost  rebel- 
lious Ruth  looking  with  eyes  of  love  and  hope  toward  the 
land  of  promise  and  of  peace. 

We  began  this  notice  of  Gravenhurst,  thinking  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  its  contents.  We  have  been  beguiled  into 
these  somewhat  extended  remarks  by  the  interest  of  its  princi- 
pal theme.  We  cannot  describe  the  interesting  discussions, 
with  the  delightful  pictures  by  whicli  they  are  relieved,  the 
eloquent  discoursings  which  are  constantly  returning,  the  appo- 
site illustrations  which  are  so  beautifully  introduced,  and  the 
perfect  style  in  which  all  these  beauties  are  enshrined.  To 
attempt  to  do  this  without  copious  extracts  would  be  in  vain, 
and  for  neither  description  nor  extracts  have  we  time  or  room. 
As  we  read  these  pages,  we  are  reminded  of  a  beautiful  and 
inviting  arbor  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  vine  and  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  flowers,  decorated  so  beautifully  within  and  with- 
out that  for  the  leafy  luxuriance  we  cannot  see  the  bare  and 
deformed  structure  of  feeble  scantling  over  which  this  covering 
is  drawn,  and  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  support  and  the  orna- 
ment. One  push  of  the  foot,  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  prop, 
and  this  stately  edifice  for  shelter  and  delight,  will  fall ;  yet 
still  the  beauty  that  made  it  attractive,  in  its  seeming  strength, 
will  remain  to  decorate  the  prostrate  ruin. 
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Article  IX.— A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  Englander. 

Sir  » — While  recognizing  the  appreciative  tone  and  general 
candor  of  the  Article  in  your  last  number,  entitled  '*  Herbert 
Spencer  on  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas,"  allow  me  to  point  out 
one  error  of  moment  whicli  pervades  it.  The  writer  correctly 
represents  the  leading  positions  of  my  argument ;  but  he  inad- 
vertently conveys  a  wrong  impression  respecting  my  tendencies 
and  sympathies. 

He  says  of  me — "  The  spirit  of  his  philosophy  is  evidently 
that  of  the  so-called  positive  method,  which  has  now  many  par- 
tial disciples,  as  well  as  some  zealous  adherents,  among  the 
thinkers  of  England."  Further  on,  I  am  tacitly  classed  with 
"  the  English  admirers  and  disciples  of  the  great  Positivist ;  " 
and  it  is  presently  added  that  "  in  Mr.  Spencer  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Positivist,  who  dares  not  treat  the  subject 
of  religion  with  supercilious  neglect."  Here,  and  throughout,  \ 
the  implication  is,  that  I  am  a  follower  of  Comte.  This  is  a 
mistake.  That  M.  Comte  has  given  a  general  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  and  method  elaborated  by  science,  and  has  applied 
to  it  a  name  which  has  obtained  a  certain  currency,  is  true. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  holders  of  this  doctrine  and  follow- 
ers of  this  method,  are  disciples  of  M.  Comte.  Neither  their 
modes  of  inquiry  nor  their  views  concerning  human  knowledge 
in  its  nature  and  limits,  are  appreciably  different  from  what 
they  were  before.  If  they  are  Positivists,  it  is  in  the  sense 
that  all  men  of  science  have  been  more  or  less  consistently 
Positivists ;  and  the  applicability  of  M.  Comte's  title  to  them 
no  more  makes  them  hia  disciples,  than  does  its  applicability  to 
the  men  of  science  who  lived  and  died  before  M.  Comte  wrote 
make  these  his  disciples.  My  own  attitude  towards  M.  Comte, 
and  his  partial  adherents,  has  been  all  along  that  of  antago- 
nism. In  an  essay  on  the  "  Genesis  of  Science,"  published  in 
1854,  and  re-published  with  other  essays  in  1857,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  his  theory  of  the  logical  dependence,  and 
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historical  development  of  the  sciences,  is  untrue.  I  have  still 
among  my  papers  the  memoranda  of  a  second  review,  (for 
which  I  failed  to  obtain  a  place),  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
show  the  untenableness  of  his  theory  of  intellectual  progress. 
The  only  doctrine  of  importance  in  which  I  agree  with  him — the 
relativity  of  all  knowledge — is  one  common  to  him  and  sundry 
other  thinkers  of  earlier  date ;  and  even  this,  I  hold  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  in  which  he  held  it.  But  on  all  points 
that  are  distinctive  of  his  philosophy,  I  differ  from  him.  I  deny 
his  Hierarchy  of  the  Sciences.  I  regard  his  division  of  intellec- 
tual progress  into  the  three  phases,  theological,  metaphysical, 
and  positive,  as  superficial.  I  reject  utterly  his  Religion  of 
Humanity.  And  his  ideal  of  society  I  hold  in  detestation. 
Some  of  his  minor  views  I  accept ;  some  of  his  incidental  re- 
marks seem  to  me  profound  ;  but  from  everything  which  dis- 
tinguishes Comtism  as  a  system,  I  dissent  entirely.  The  only 
influence  on  my  own  course  of  thought,  which  I  can  trace  to 
M.  Comte's  writings,  is  the  influence  that  results  from  meeting 
with  antagonistic  opinions  definitely  expressed. 

Such  being  my  position,  you  will,  I  think,  see,  that  by  class- 
ing mo  as  a  Positivist,  and  tacitly  including  me  among  the 
English  admirers  and  disciples  of  Comte,  your  reviewer  unin- 
tentionally misrepresents  me.  I  am  quite  ready  to  bear  the 
odium  attaching  to  opinions  which  I  do  hold.  But  I  object  to 
have  added  the  odium  attaching  to  opinions  which  I  do  not 
hold.  If  by  publishing  this  letter  in  your  forthcoming  Number 
you  will  allow  me  to  set  myself  right  with  the  American  pub- 
lic on  this  matter,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Spekcer. 

LoMDOW,  November  21,  1863. 

It  is  fair  that  we  comply  with  Mr.  Spencer's  request; 
and  we  gladly  record  his  emphatic  dissent  from  some  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  M.  Comte's  system.  In  justice 
to  the  reviewer,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  those  whom 
he  classes  as  English  Positivists  are  said  to  be  "  not  generally 
blind  adherents  "  of  M.  Comte,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
said  to  "  follow  him  afar  off."    If  there  was  an  apparent  impli- 
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cation  in  the  review,  that  Mr.  Spencer  ia  merely  "  a  follower 
of  Comte,"  it  was  certainly  unintentional.  That  he  is  an  in- 
dependent thinker,  and  that  his  system  diflfers  in  several  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  the  French  philosopher,  are  facts 
too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  Not  only  in  the  essay  alluded 
to,  on  the  "Genesis  of  Science,"  but  in  Part  II.  of  the  First 
Principles,  the  elements  of  a  different  (and,  we  think,  a  better) 
theory  of  scientific  evolution  are  presented ;  and  it  was  one. 
purpose  of  the  reviewer  to  indicate  certain  other  points  of  dis- 
agreement. In  describing  "  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy," 
therefore,  as  that  of  Positivism^  this  term  was  used  in  that 
broad  sense  which  it  now  so  commonly  bears,  as  inclusive  of 
opinions  and  modes  of  thought  differing  in  various  respects, 
but  agreeing  in  the  same  general  attitude  towards  the  objects 
and  means  of  theological  inquiry  which  was  assumed  by  the 
method  of  M.  Comte.  Partially  to  characterize  this  attitude? 
we  may  say  that  it  consists  in  utterly  refusing  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  supposed  marks  of  design  in  Nature,  anything 
more  than  conditions  of  existence  under  general  laws,  which 
bind  together  in  one  category  all  the  phenomena  both  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind,  excluding  the  possibility  of  spiritual  freedom ; 
also,  in  assuming  that  the  belief  in  a  personal  Deity  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  scientific  state  of  mind,  and  must  finally  be 
abolished  by  the  progress  of  the  intellect.  It  is  true  that  these 
characteristics  were  not  original  in  the  philosophy  of  M.  Comte ; 
which,  however,  embodied  them  so  fully  as  very  naturally  to 
have  given  name  to  that  general  style  of  philosophizing  to 
which  they  belong.  That  it  is  not  the  style  adopted  by  ''  all 
men  of  science,"  illustrious  examples  of  Theistic  and  Christian 
naturalists,  in  our  own  day,  abundantly  show.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Spencer  regards  the  theory  of  the  three  phases  of  intellec- 
tual progress  as  superficial,  and  that  he  has  criticised  it  (in  an 
unpublished  essay)  as  untenable ;  yet  his  own  theory  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  as  bearing  on  religious  belief,  manifestly  tends 
to  a  very  similar  result.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  these 
points ;  but  to  proceed  farther  would  lead  us  into  an  argu- 
ment rather  than  an  explanation.  Since  Mr.  Spencer  objects 
to  the  title  of  Positivist,  it  is  certainly  proper  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  applied  to  him. 
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Article  X.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS.  • 

theological  and  religious. 

Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Bible.  Its  Form  and  its  Sub- 
stance.*— These  sermons  are  not  inferior  in  interest  and  impor- 
.  tance  to  any  of  the  works  of  the  author  which  have  beAi  republished 
in  this  country.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  they  have  not 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  his  numerous  admirers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  somewhat  long  preface  does  indeed  touch 
very  significantly  upon  the  doctrines  and  positions  of  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  intimates  quite  distinctly  to  which 
side  the  sympathies  of  the  author  incline.  On  page  81  we  find 
also  the  following :  "  Even  within  our  own  memory  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  disruption  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  foretold, 
even  with  tho  exact  date,  several  years  beforehand."  But  in  spite  of 
these  un suitablenesses  to  our  condition  and  our  convictions,  the  dis- 
courses themselves  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
temper  of  mind  of  a  multitude  of  ingenious  and  thoughtful  young 
men,  who  know  not  what  to  think  of  the  authority  and  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  amid  the  din  of  varying  opinions  and  the  noise  of 
antagonist  partisans. 

The  theme  of  the  three  discourses  is  Hebrew  i.  1,  2.  "  God 
who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  un- 
to the  fathers,  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  His  Son."  It  is  subdivided  as  follows :  The  first  discourse 
is  devoted  to  the  topic  suggested  by  the  words  "  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,"  and  treats  of  the  variety  of  methods  in 
which  He  has  spoken  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  contrast  between 
the  variety  which  characterizes  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and 
the  dreary  and  wearying  monotony  which  prevails  in  the  Koran, 
is  finely  conceived  and  eloquently  illustrated.  The  fact  that  we 
have  in  these  Scriptures  a  Revelation  manifestly  progressive,  is 
also  distinctly  announced.     These  important  principles  are,  it  is 

»  Tht  Bible :  lis  Form  and  its  Substance.  Three  Sermons  preached  before  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  by  Arthuk  Penrhtk  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  and  London:  John  HenrjA 
James  Parker.    1363.    Sro.'pp.  116. 
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to  be  confessed,  little  more  than  stated ;  they  are  neither  so  care- 
fully stated,  nor  so  fully  defended,  nor  so  watchfully  guarded  as 
we  could  desire,  or  as  the  vindication  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
quires ;  but  the  eloquent  assertion  of  them  by  the  author  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  many  an  honest  but 
troubled  inquirer. 

The  second  seraion  is  on  "  God  spake  by  the  Prophets,"  and 
treats  of  the  various  functions  and  the  wonderful  adaptations  of 
the  prophetical  office.  In  explaining  these  he  inquires,  **  What, 
then,  is  the  essence  of  this  prophetic  teaching  ?  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  according  to  the  three  famous  words  of  St. 
Bernard — Bespice,  Aspicej  Prospice.  The  interpretation  of  the 
divine  will  respecting  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future." 
According  to  this  division  the  prophets  are  viewed  as  the  Histo- 
rians, the  Preachers,  and  the  Seers  of  the  Covenant  People.  Each 
of  these  functions  is  briefly  described  and  well  illustrated. 

The  third  sermon  is  on  "God  hath  spoken  by  his  Son,"  and  the 
theme  is  "The  final  Revelation  of  Goi  is  in  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  the  highest  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  themes  proposed  by  the  author,  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 
It  is  scarcely  entered  upon  before  it  is  abandoned  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  discourse.  But  the  author  does. not  leave  it  without 
suggesting  truths  of  the  profoundest  importance  to  the  theology 
of  the  present  day. 

This  brochure  cannot  be  considered  as  a  finished  or  satisfactory 
discussion  of  some  of  the  most  important  topics  in  Christian 
Theology ;  but  as  an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  authority  and 
claims  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  a  strong  and  happy  impression  upon  the  educated  young 
men  of  the  present  day. 

Christiaxity  the  Religiox  of  Nature.* — The  title  of  these  lec- 
tures may  startle  some  of  our  readers.  In  former  times  it  might  have 
provoked  sharp  controversy  and  unrelenting  criticism.  As  used  and 
explained  by  the  author,  it  signifies  no  more  than  that  the  truth  which 
Christianity  reveals  is  as  old  as  the  Universe,  that  it  did  not  begin 

•  Chriiiianity  the  Religion  of  Nature.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute.  By  A.  P.  Peabodt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plum- 
mer  Profeaaor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  College.  Boston :  Gould  «fe  Lincoln, 
1864.    Royal  12mo.  pp.  256.    [New  Haven  :  T.  H.  Pease.     Price  $1.26.] 
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to  be  in  the  counsels  or  character  of  God  because  it  has  been 
brought  to  man's  knowledge  at  a  later  period  in  man's  history. 
The  title  was  selected  because  the  author  was  requested  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Religion,  and  at  his  own  desire 
was  permitted  to  incorporate  with  it  a  special  argument,  showing 
that  Christianity  harmonizes  with  the  teachings  and  intimations 
of  Nature.  This  special  desire  of  the  author  gives  additional  in- 
terest to  the  discussions  contained  in  the  volume,  though  it  inter- 
feres somewhat  with  the  clearness  of  its  divisions,  and  the  orderli- 
ness of  its  development. 

If  we  lay  aside  considerations  of  this  sort,  and  examine  the 
handling  of  the  several  topics  proposed  by  the  author,  we  find 
abundant  occasion  for  commendation. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  We 
quote  a  few  sentences  to  show  the  stand-point  of  the  author,  and 
the  general  strain  of  theological  sentiment  which  pervades  the 
volume : 

"  We  come  now  to  the  distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  religioiL 
These  terms  designate,  not  different  classes  of  truths,  but  the  different  methods  in 
which  religions  truth  becomes  known  to  mankind  What  is  ascertained  by  the 
unaided  exercise  of  man's  own  powers  is  called  natural  religion ;  what  is  receiyed 
on  testimony  is  called  revealed  religion.  But  the  latter  is  no  less  natural  than 
the  former.  The  fatherhood  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  mediation,  atonement, 
retribution,  if  truths,  are  truths  of  Divine  and  human  nature,  essential,  everlasting 
truths,  no  less  so  because  unknown,  formerly  to  all,  and  still  to  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  than  if  man  were  born  to  the  knowledge  of  them.  The  Bible,  indeed, 
recognizes  the  validity  of  this  statement.  Its  Gospel  is  '  the  everlasting  Gospel.' 
Its  promises  are  '  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.*  Its  redemption  sacrifice  is  '  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.*  ** 

Lecture  second  contains  a  very  able  and  well-put  argument  in 
support  of  the  a  priori  probability  of  a  direct  Revelation  from  a 
personal  God.  For  fullness,  force,  fervency,  and  beauty,  as  well  as 
for  its  felicitous  adaptation  to  the  audience  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, it  deserves  the  highest  praise.  The  third  lecture  on  Mir- 
acles is  clear  and  outspoken  in  its  vindication  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Christian  miracles,  and  in  the  main  is  successful  in 
its  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  nature,  necessity,  and  credibility 
of  miracles  in  general.  Were  we  disposed  to  be  critical,  we  should 
both  add  and  subtract  somewhat  to  and  from  what  he  says  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  evidence  that  they 
may  at  times  be  overruled.  We  think  Dr.  Peabody  too  unguarded 
in  his  assertion,  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  Universe  to  be  war- 
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ranted  in  presuming  that  any  of  the  laws  are  fixed ;  and  on  the 
the  other  hand  a  little  too  unexacting  in  his  views  of  the  character 
of  those  exigencies,  which  will  justify  the  belief  that  these  laws 
have  in  fact  been  set  aside.  His  handling  of  the  objection  of 
Hume  does  not  quite  meet  th«  case ;  not  fully  satisfying  either  the 
objections  of  modem  science,  nor  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
theologian.  Had  Dr.  Peabody  felt  authorized  to  press  into  his 
service  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  own  views  as  to  what  Chris- 
tianity is,  his  argument  would  in  our  view  have  been  far  more 
successful.  It  is  however  so  out-spoken  and  decisive  on  the  prin- 
cipal points,  and  condacted  with  so  much  skill  and  felicity,  that 
we  find  no  disposition  to  criticise  it  minutely. 

Lecture  fourth  is  on  the  Records  of  Revelation.  Here  we  might 
find  somewhat  more  to  criticise  as  imperfectly  or  incautiously  sta- 
ted. But  yet  on  the  other  side  we  find  such  reverent  treatment  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  such  devout  homage  to  their  worth,  that  we 
only  desire  to  commend. 

Lectures  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  on  The  Love  of  God,  The 
Providence  of  God  in  Human  Art,  The  Providence  of  God  in  Hu- 
man Society,  all  treat  of  themes  which  are  finely  adapted  to  the 
author's  peculiar  powers,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  uni- 
formly successful  by  eloquent  and  beautiful  achievement. 

Of  Lecture  eighth,  The  Holiness  of  God — God  in  Christ — we  can 
hardly  trust  ourselves  to  speak  in  a  single  sentence,  not  even  in  a 
single  page.  It  is  so  excellent,  so  beautiful,  and  so  true,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  that  we  can  only  express  the  desire  that  it  went  still  farther. 

Lectures  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  on  Immortality, 
Christian  Morality,  The  Natural  Religion  of  the  State,  and  the 
Sabbath  a  Law  of  Natural  Religion,  fully  sustain  the  interest  of  the 
reader  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  we  close  it  with  the  assured 
conviction  that  the  much  esteemed  and  greatly  honored  author  has 
produced  a  volume  that  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it  in  the  series  of  "  The  Lowell  Lectures," 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  argument  for  the  de- 
fense of  Christianity,  as  Christianity  needs  to  be  defended  in  these 
passing  years. 

Renan's  Life  op  Christ.* — M.  Renan  is  a  man  of  learning,  and 

•  The  lAfi  of  Je9U9,  By  Ernest  Rknan,  Membre  de  rinstitut.  Translated  by 
Charles  Edwin  Wilbour.  New  Tork:  Carleton,  1864.  [New  Haven:  Judd  A 
Clark.    Price  $1.60.] 
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especially  distinguished  in  Oriental  studies.  He  writes  with  the 
compression  and  liveliness  of  an  accomplished  Frenchman — with 
a  piquancy,  indeed,  that  closely  horders  on  flippancy.  Regarding 
the  four  Gospels  as  legendary  histories, — like  the  Lives  of  St. 
Francis — he  is  left  at  liberty  to  take  and  to  reject  whatever  he 
pleases.  He  avails  himself  of  this  liberty  to  the  full  extent, 
throwing  out  whatever  is  inconvenient  for  the  web  which  he  sets 
out  to  weave.  But  what  of  the  result  of  his  combinations  ?  So 
far  from  having  the  character  of  plausibility,  the  representation 
he  gives  of  Christ  is  a  medley  of  incongruities.  After  reading 
his  work,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  frame  any  consistent  conception 
of  the  personage  whom  he  undertakes  to  construct  for  us  by  the 
free  handling  of  the  sacred  documents.  So  that  were  we  to  allow 
his  position  to  be  correct  as  to  the  unhistorical  character  of  these, 
we  could  not  say  very  much  in  praise  of  M.  Renan's  conjectural 
criticism.  Moreover,  his  book  abounds  in  misrepresentations  of 
the  meaning  of  New  Testament  passages.  Not  unfrequently  he 
ascribes  to  Christ,  and  the  early  disciples,  doctrines  which  they 
never  held, — for  example,  the  obligation  to  poverty  and  celibacy. 
What,  we  are  impelled  to  ask  on  laying  down  this  book,  is  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity,  according  to  the  author  ?  What  is  there 
substantial  and  peculiar  to  this  world-conquering  religion  ?  The 
lack  of  any  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  is  a  curious 
weakness  of  M.  Renan's  work. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a  little  of  vivid  description,  which  is 
rendered  the  more  life-like  from  the  author's  personal  knowledge 
of  Palestine,  and  familiarity  with  Semitic  languages.  To  one  who 
has  the  leisure  and  the  means  to  pursue  to  the  end  the  inquiries 
which  are  brought  forward  in  this  book,  it  will  be  profitable. 
But  for  those  who  cannot  investigate  thoroughly  these  most  im- 
portant topics,  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  very  harmful. 

On  a  preceding  page  (pp.  1 28-9)  the  reader  will  find  additional  re- 
marks on  M.  Renan's  book ;  and  some  of  its  prominent  positions 
we  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  canvass. 

Shedd's  History  op  Christian  Doctrine.* — We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Scribner,  Professor  Shedd's  Lectures  on  the  "  His- 

*  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Wiluam  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.  In  two 
volumes.  New  York:  Charles  ScribDer,  1863.  [New  Haven:  Judd  &  dark. 
Price  $6.] 
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tory  of  Christian  Doctrine."  This  important  work  is,  in  respect 
to  paper  and  typography,  truly  beautiful.  We  are  obliged  to  post- 
pone our  notice  of  its  contents  to  our  next  number.  We  simply 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  at  present,  to  the  fact  of  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Palmoni.* — The  signification  of  Palraoni,  as  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  our  English  Bibles,  is  the  Numberer  of  Secrets,  or  the 
Wonderful  Numberer.  It  is  therefore  appropriately  made  the 
title  of  this  essay,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  that  many  of 
the  numerals  of  the  Scripture  have  a  symbolic  signification,  and 
that  this  higher  or  more  spiritual  meaning  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
inspiration.  It  is  divided  in  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  summary 
of  the  six  epochs  and  six  days  of  preparation  for  Christ's  king- 
dom. These  epochs  are  marked  by  six  great  events,  viz. :  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Eden,  which  closes  a  day  without  limit,  and  is  called 
the  Lord's  Day ;  the  second :  the  Flood,  which  terminates  Adam's 
day  ;  the  third :  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  ending 
Noah's  day ;  the  fourth  :  the  judgment  upon  Pharaoh,  completing 
Abraham's  day ;  the  fifth :  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
captivity,  closing  the  day  of  Moses ;  the  sixth :  the  final  desolation 
of  the  temple,  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  summing  up  of  many  of  the 
dates  and  numbers  given  in  the  Scriptures,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  these  present  correspondences  and  recurring  similar- 
ities, such  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  theory  of  sym- 
bolic and  spiritual  significance.  The  third  part  is  given  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  so-called  sacred  numbers,  as  eight 
and  seven^  nine  and  thirteen.  We  cannot  enter  into  a  criticism  of 
the  views  of  the  author,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
our  readers  to  the  volume,  if  they  desire  to  investigate  the  topic 
itself,  or  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the 
author. 


•  Palmoni;  or,  the  Numerals  of  Scripture  a  Proof  of  Inspiration.  A  Free 
Inquiry.  By  M.  Mahax,  D.  D.,  St.  Mark'sin-the-Bowery  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1868.    12mo.    pp.176.     [New  Haven:    Peck,  White  A  Peck.    Price  $1.] 
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Hopkins'^ Evidences  of  Christianity,* — ^These  lectures  by  Pres- 
ident Hopkins  were  reviewed,  and  in  general  highly  commended 
in  the  New  Englander,  for  1846.  They  have  been  very  favorably 
received  by  the  public,  and  have  been  used  extensively  as  a  Text 
Book  for  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  higher  seminaries.  In  the 
present  edition  the  matter  of  the  original  edition  is  left  nearly  en- 
tire, some  few  additions  and  omissions  only  having  been  made. 
The  form  has  been  changed  by  breaking  the  matter  into  paragraphs, 
and  prefixing  to  each  its  proper  title  or  explanatory  phrase. 

In  this  way  the  usefulness  of  this  well  known  and  excellent  vol- 
ume will  be  increased,  and  its  circulation  greatly  extended. 

Music  OP  THE  BiBLE.f — In  this  elaborate  work  the  author  ex- 
amines critically  every  text  in  the  Bible,  in  its  order,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Revelation  of  John,  which  contains  any  allusion,  even  the 
most  remote,  to  music ;  and  gives  every  necessary  explanation. 
His  plan  embraces,  also,  a  history  of  music,  as  it  was  practised  in 
each  of  the  early  nations  of  the  world,  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
The  volume  everywhere  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the  dili- 
gence, the  critical  skill,  and  the  unwearied  enthusiasm  of  the 
author,  in  this  particular  branch  of  study,  and  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution not  only  to  biblical  literature,  but  to  that  also  of  the  art 
of  music  itself.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  is  amply 
illustrated. 

The  Mercy  Seat  :  or,  Thoughts  on  Prayer. J — This  is  one  of 
the  most  systematic,  as  well  as  practical  and  common  sense  trea- 
tises on  the  all-important  subject  of  prayer  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. It  should  have  the  widest  circulation  by  all  the  chan- 
nels in  which  standard  religious  books  are  distributed.    We  can- 


*  Evideneei  of  Christianity.  Lectures  before  the  LoweU  iDstitnte,  JanuaTy, 
1844.  ReviBed  as  a  Text  Book  by  Marx  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams 
College.  Boston:  T.  R.  Marvin  <feSon,  1863.  12mo.  pp.  366.  [New  Havan:  T.  H. 
Pease.    Price  $1.26.] 

f  Mwic  of  the  Bible :  or,  Explanatory  Notes  upon  those  passages  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  relate  to  mnsic,  including  a  brief  view  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By 
Enoch  Hutchinson.  Boston :  Gould  <&  Lincoln.  1864.  Sto.  pp.  61S.  [New 
Haven:  Jadd  <&  Clark.    Price  $2.76.] 

X  The  Mercy  Seat :  or,  Thoughts  on  Prayer.  By  Augustus  C.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
Boston:  Gould  <&  Lincoln.  1868.  12ino.  pp.  846.  [New  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease. 
Price  $1.26.] 
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not,  in  a  short  space,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book, 
and  its  value,  than  by  transfering  to  our  pages  the  analysis  of  its 
contents. 

L  Introductory,  1.  Prayer  a  want;  2.  a  privilege.  IL  Efficacy 
of  Prayer,  1.  Efficacy  defined  ;  2.  doubts  and  difficulties ;  3.  prayer 
a  telegraph.  Ill,  The  Being  Addressed,  1.  God  the  Son ;  2.  the 
Holy  Spirit.  IV.  Primary  Conditions  of  Prayer.  1,  In  the 
name  of  Christ;  2.  union  with  Christ;  3.  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  4.  faith  and  love.  V,  Method.  1.  Address  and  adoration ; 
2.  confession ;  3.  thanksgiving ;  4.  Hallelujah  victories.  VI,  Quali- 
ties,   1.  Humility  and  dependence ;  2.  right  motive ;  3.  earnestness ; 

4.  constancy ;  6.  perseverance.  VII,  Auxiliaries  to  Prayer.  1. 
Devotional  culture  required ;  2.  reading  of  Scripture ;  3.  retirement 
and  meditation  ;  4.  devout  fasting;  5.  devout  living.  VIII  Ad- 
juncts to  Prayer.  IX,  Prayer^  Individual  and  Social,  1.  Secret ; 
2.  family ;  3.  social.  X.  Seasons  of  Prayer.  1.  Amid  trials ;  2. 
ander  bereavement.  XL  Subjects  of  Prayer.  1.  Temporal  bless- 
mgs ;  2.  mental  aid ;  3.  the  Holy  Spirit ;  4.  spread  of  Christianity ; 

5.  large  requests.  XII.  Intercessory  Prayer,  1.  Reasons  and  bene- 
fits ;  2.  for  believers ;  3.  for  pastors ;  4.  for  children  ;  6.  for  col- 
leges ;  6.  for  communities.  XIII.  Aiiswers  to  Prayer.  1.  Cer- 
tain; 2.  delayed.  XIV.  Conclusion.  1.  Province;  2.  future 
achievements. 

Heaven.  Heavenly  RECOGNmoN.  Heavenly  Home.* — ^The 
author  reminds  us,  in  his  preface,  of  a  sentiment  of  Stilling; 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  are  homesick,  for  they  shall  get  home ;" 
and  then  adds :  "  Nothing  can  better  create,  or  keep  alive,  this 
homesickness  for  heaven,  than  a  vivid  representation  to  our  minds 
of  celestial  treasures  and  attractions."  Well  has  Dr.  Harbaugh 
succeeded,  in  the  discussions  of  these  three  volumes,  in  presenting 
such  views  of  the  realities  of  the  invisible  world  as  to  confirm  the 
faith  and  increase  the  desires  of  all  who  look  forward  to  Heaven 
as  the  home  of  their  friends  and  their  own  home.  The  three  sepa- 
rate works  have  been  for  some  time  known  and  highly  valued ; 
aiid  now,  in  this  new  and  elegant  uniform  edition,  we  trust  they 
will  have  a  still  wider  circulation. 


*  Heaven.  12mo.  pp.  290.  Heavefdy  Recognition,  12mo.  pp.  288.  Heaveidy 
Heme,  By  Rev.  H.  Ha&bauoh,  T).  D.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  A  Blakiston. 
1863.    12mo.  pp.  866.    [New  Haven:  Jadd  k  Clark.    Price  $1.26  each.] 
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The  Witness  Papers.* — Our  first  thought,  on  reading  the  title- 
page  of  this  somewhat  bulky  duodecimo,  was  that  it  was  ill-adapted 
to  the  American  market,  as  all  the  papers  which  it  contains  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  questions,  which  were  so  ear- 
nestly agitated  in  Scotland  before  the  memorable  disruption  of 
May,  1843.  Or  at  the  best  we  judged  it  would  prove  interesting 
to  the  few  who  are  devoted  to  special  researches  in  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  delight  in  recalling  the  minute  details  which  make 
up  the  story  of  the  forgotten  and  neglected  past.  As  we  looked 
through  the  volume,  we  were  soon  attracted  by  the  vivid  portrait 
sketches,  the  masterly  discussion  of  principles,  the  copious  and 
felicitous  allusions  to  English  History  and  Literature,  and  above 
all  by  the  earnest  and  elevated  piety  which  breathes  in  every  sen- 
tence and  animates  every  page.  The  charm  of  Hugh  Miller's 
matchless  style  is  everywhere  present,  and  his  buoyant  and  cheer- 
ful manliness  is  a  perpetual  spring  of  healthful  and  animating  feel- 
ing to  the  reader.  Alas  I  that  the  soul  which  was  a  fountain  of 
delight  and  vivacity  to  so  many  thousand  readers,  should  have 
been  shrouded  in  deepest  gloom,  before  its  tragic  exit  from  its 
mortal  habitation! 

The  volume  opens  with  the  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Brougham, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1839, 
containing  opinions  adverse  to  the  non-intrusion  party.  The  author 
was  at  that  time  comparatively  unknown  to  the  public.  This  let- 
ter led  at  once  to  his  appointment  as  editor  of  "  The  Witness,"  a 
newspaper  which  was  soon  to  be  published  in  Edinburgh  as  the 
organ  of  the  Free  Church  party.  The  selection  of  Hugh  Miller  for 
this  place  was  fortunate  for  himself,  for  the  cause  of  the  Xon-In- 
trusionists,  and  for  "  The  Witness  "  itself,  which  soon  came  to  be 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  newspa- 
pers of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  leading  articles  on  the  church  question  which  he  contributed, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  paper  in  1839,  till  the  disruption  m 
1843,  follow  in  chronological  order,  and  constitute  a  vivid  and 

•  The  WitneM  Papers.  The  Headship  of  Christ  and  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people ;  a  collection  of  essays,  historical  and  descriptive  sketches,  and  persoosl 
portraitures,  with  the  author's  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Brougham.  By  Hugh 
Miller,  author  of  "Foot-prints  of  the  Creator,**  <&c.  Ac,  Boston:  Gould  &  Lm- 
coin,  1863.   pp.  602.     [New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  11.60.] 
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minute  interior  history  of  this  memorable  event  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  To  our  own  times  and  circumstancefl  the  principles 
discussed  in  these  papers  are  by  no  means  inapt,  and  the  discus- 
sions themselves  are  not  inopportune.  The  conflict  which  prevailed 
so  long  in  the  church  of  Scotland  between  the  Moderate  and  the 
Evangelical  party,  is  similar  to  the  strife  which  in  our  country 
has  been  maintained  so  long  between  a  formalistic  Christianity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  Christianity  which  is  earaest  and  spiritual  on 
the  other.  In  Scotland  it  was  for  the  most  part  a  contest  between 
parties  within  the  church.  In  our  own  country  it  is  more  a  strife 
between  different  sects.  Just  at  the  present  moment  we  are  fallen 
upon  the  days  of  "  Moderatisni "  and  *'  Toleration."  This  has  its 
good  and  its  evil  side.  It  is  attended  with  its  advantages  and  its 
dangers.  No  better  antidote  to  these  dangers  could  possibly  be 
furnished  than  is  contained  in  the  vivid  portraitures  from  the  ear- 
lier and  later  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  the 
earnest  protests  for  evangelical  Christianity  which  these  papers 
contain. 

To  the  editors  and  conductors  of  our  religious  newspapers  these 
papers  are  invaluable,  as  furnishing  a  model  of  what  their  leading 
articles  on  questions  and  principle  might  and  ought  to  be.  It . 
would  be  well  for  the  church  and  for  our  country  if  the  articles,  in 
these  well-nigh  omnipotent  organs  and  controllers  of  opinion,  even 
approximated  to  these  masterly  papers  of  Hugh  Miller,  in  the 
mastery  over  principles,  in  the  copiousness  of  knowledge,  in  the 
wealth  of  illustrations,  in  the  power  and  felicity  of  style,  and  above 
all  in  his  large-hearted  charity,  united  with  the  earnest  and  fervid 
assertion  of  his  own  convictions  and  preferences. 

Catholicity  op  the  New  Church  and  XJNCATHOUcrrY  of 
New  Churchmen.* — ^The  title  of  this  little  volume  indicates  its 
character.  The  writer,  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  books  designed  to  expound 
and  to  commend  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  As  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  experience,  among  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
followers  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  he  has  now  been  compelled  to 
the  unpleasant  task  of  showing  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have  , 

*  Catholicity  of  the  New  Ohureh  and  Uncatholicity  of  New  Churchmen,  By  B. 
P.  Babrxtt,  aathor  of  "  Lectnres  on  the  New  Dispend  ation,"  "  The  Golden  Reed," 
etc.,  etc.    New  York :  Mason  Brothers.     1863. 
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swerved  far  from  the  doctrines  and  principles  by  which  they  pro- 
fess to  stand.  It  was  never  the  design  of  Swedenborg,  so  Mr. 
Barrett  teaches,  to  establish  a  new  sect,  or  to  arrogate  for  those 
who  should  accept  his  doctrine  any  exclusive  title  to  the  Christian 
name.  He  had  a  far  higher,  nobler  pui*pose.  He  wished  to  be 
not  a  schismatic  but  a  reformer ;  to  be  the  means  of  kindling  a 
new  and  higher  life  within  the  Church,  and  not  to  lead  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  found  a  new  denomination  which  should  contain  no  tares 
among  the  wheat.  This  view  Mr.  Barrett  defends  by  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  Swedenborg  himself.^  It  seems  to  us  that 
his  argument  is  a  conclusive  one  to  all  who  reverence  those  works 
as  in  any  sense  authoritative,  and  it  is  for  such  readers  that  this 
book  is  especially  designed.  Certainly  his  view  is  one  that  har- 
monizes best  with  the  sincere  and  Christian  temper  which,  as  all 
confess,  pervades  the  writings  of  the  learned  Swede.  And  it  is 
a  real  satisfaction  to  discover  that  so  careful  and  earnest  a  student 
of  them,  as  Mr.  Barrett  shows  himself,  asserts,  so  positively  and 
with  such  substantial  proof,  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
narrowness  and  bitterness  and  bigotry  by  which  the  so-called 
Swedenborgians  have  been  so  frequently  distinguished. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  experience  by 
which  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  forced  to  make  this  protest.  It  is 
never  pleasant  to  see  the  pitiable  arrogance  of  a  few  sectaries  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  who  make 
all  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion  to  be  unchristian  and 
profane.  But,  just  in  the  same  proportion,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
anywhere  a  man  who  rises  up  against  the  contradiction  and  au- 
thority of  those  about  him,  to  assert  the  sacred  truth  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  sect.  This  is  the  great 
idea  of  Mr.  Barrett's  book,  and  it  is  one  which  should  secure  a 
welcome  for  it  from  all  who  love  and  long  for  Christian  unity,  and 
who  shun  intolerance  and  the  fierce,  unlovable  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism. We  are  glad  to  believe  that  not  a  few  who  bear  the  name 
of  Swedenborgians  hold  with  Mr.  Barrett,  and  unite  in  his  manly 
protest  against  the  absurd  pretence  that  Swedenborgianism  or  any- 
thing else  can  make  itself  the  Churchy  simply  by  calling  itself  so. 

GoLDWiN  Smith  on  American  Slavery.* — ^This  eloquent  and 

•  Doe9  the  Bible  sanction  American  Slavery?  By  Goldwin  Smith.  Cam- 
bridge:  Sever  A  Francis.  1868.  12mo.  pp.  lOY.  [New  Haven ;  Judd  A  Clark. 
Price  25  cents.] 
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masterly  pamphlet  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  readers  in  our  country.  We  wish  it  might  be  read  by  as  many 
millions.  It  is  alike  valuable  in  its  theological  and  political  rela- 
tions. It  does  not  hesitate  to  view  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
Hebrew  people  as  in  great  part  conceded  to  their  previous  cus- 
toms, and  the  moral  culture  in  which  they  were  found,  when  their 
polity  was  fixed.  It  destroys,  by  the  only  argument  which  it  is 
possible  to  apply,  the  pretense  that  God  has  sanctioned  slaveiy  as 
a  perpetual  institution  by  permitting  and  regulating  it  as  a  local 
custom,  a  prevailing  usage,  a  relic  of  barbarism  that  could  be 
modified  and  mollified,  but  not  eradicated  and  destroyed.  We 
could  wish  that  the  London  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance would  ship  a  few  thousand  copies  by  the  blockade  runners 
that  are  to  carry  the  solicited  consignment  of  Bibles  to  the  Con- 
federates, who  are  "  perishing  for  lack  of  vision."  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  our  government  to  send  a  few  packages  across  the 
lines,  or,  at  least,  to  distribute  them  freely  within  the  lines,  when 
our  bayonets  can  open  the  way  for  their  distribution.  We  fear 
the  argument  would  be  thrown  away  upon  the  wooden-headed 
theologians  and  the  copper-head  politicians  of  the  Free  North. 

Db.  Habwood's  Sebmox  on  Canaak,  Shem,  and  Japhkth.* 
—This  timely  and  able  sermon  is  in  part  an  argument  to  show 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  curse  on  Canaan  in  Gen.  ix.,  25,  26, 
27,  which  finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  slavery  of  the  African  race,  is 
entirely  unsnpported  by  any  evidence  whatever.  In  fact  it  is  a 
brief  but  forcible  and  eloquent  exhibition  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
entire  passage  in  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  descendants  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah.  In  connection  with  the  first  part  of  the 
discourse,  the  author,  who  is  well  known  as  an  able  Biblical  critic 
and  scholar,  has  exhibited  in  a  note  the  opinions  of  Josephus, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Bochart,  Bayle,  Bp.  Patrick,  Dr.  Turner, 
Tuch,  Enobel,  on  the  side  of  his  view,  and  those  of  Bp.  Newton, 
.Keil,  and  Bush  in  support  of  the  view  which  he  rejects.  In  the 
second  part,  he  portrays  with  much  force  and  eloquence  the  places 
which  the  descendants  of  these  sons  have  occupied  in  history,  and 
from  a  review  of  all  the  centuries,  carries  back  a  striking  and  strong 

•  Canaan,  Shem,  and  Japheth,  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
HaTen,  Sunday,  October  26,  1863.  By  Edwin  Habwood,  D.  D.  [New  Haven: 
Thomas  H.  Pease,  1868.    8vo.    pp.  28.    Price  20  cents ;  six  copies  for  $1.] 
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confirmation  of  the  sober  truth  and  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
original  declaration.  We  have  reason  to  thank  the  author  for  his 
excellent  discourse,  as  well  as  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  does 
not  shun  to  declare  the  truths  suited  to  these  times. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies.* — The  translator  and  editor 
of  this  volume  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of.  the  great  and  the  good 
Carl  Ritter.  We  say,  emphatically,  the  great  and  the  good,  for  no 
person  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  him  would  fail  to  accord 
to  him  both  these  titles  of  veneration  and  love.  No  one  who  has 
followed  him  in  his  lecture-room  day  after  day,  and  listened  to  the 
simple  yet  profound  principles  which  he  so  quietly  evolved,  and  to 
the  amazing  store  of  facts  with  which  he  illustrated  and  enforced 
his  principles,  or  traced  the  wide-reaching  yet  exalted  applications 
he  was  constantly  making  of  both  principles  and  facts  to  the  illus- 
tration of  human  history  and  development,  could  hesitate  to  call  him 
not  only  great,  but  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  the  creator  of  a  new  science — the  science  of  Philosophical 
Geography,  or  geography  considered  in  its  most  comprehensive 
and  elevated  relations,  viz. :  its  relations  to  the  development  and 
history  of  man.  By  the  fiuggestion  of  a  few  master  principles, 
he  made  its  otherwise  multitudinous  and  uninteresting  details  to 
marshal  themselves  in  beautiful  symmetry  around  central  points  of 
interest,  and  to  group  themselves  into  a  well-ordered  system.  He 
united  Geography  with  History  by  showing  that  the  arrangement 
of  man's  dwelling  place  on  the  earth  has  had  much  to  do  in  determin- 
ing the  entire  course  of  his  development.  For  example,  the  coast 
line  of  a  continent  must  necessarily  affect  the  entire  life  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  it,  as  it  incites  or  forbids  commercial  and  social 
communication  within  and  without.  In  a  similar  way  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  long  rivers  through  the  interior,  with  their 
attendant  valleys,  the  lifting  of  the  surface  into  abrupt  and  lofty 
mountains,  the  breaking  it   up  into   diversified  and   checkered 


*  Geographical  Studies.  By  the  late  Professor  Gael  Rittkr  of  Berlin.  Trans- 
liilod  from  the  ori^Dol  GermaD,  by  William  Leoniiard  Gaok,  translator  and 
6d1f4jr  of  ProC  Heinrich  Stoffens*  "Story  of  Mj  Career."  Boston:  Gould  & 
li&oohi.     1863.     12mo.    pp.866.    [New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1.25.] 
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slopes,  the  expansion  of  it  into  elevated  table  lands,  or  its  depres- 
gion  into  marshy  flats,  must  determine  the  pursuits,  the  wealth, 
the  manners,  the  civilization,  the  art,  and  the  literature  of  the* 
population,  so  far  as  its  own  independent  life  is  concerned.  Such 
influences  can  be  set  aside  or  overcome  by  no  near  contiguity  or 
intimate  intercourse  with  more  favored  regions.  These  physical 
arrangements  for  man's  development,  with  their  necessary  results, 
were  regarded  by  Ritter  from  a  still  higher  stand-point,  in  their 
discerned  adaptation  to  the  highest  purposes  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive designs  of  the  Divine  mind.  In  this  way  Geography 
was  by  him  connected  with  Theology,  and  the  study  of  the  physi- 
cal arrangements  of  the  earth's  surface  was  made  to  cast  a  clear 
and  strong  light  on  the  history  of  man's  recovery  through  the 
conduct  of  Human  History  by  Divine  Providence,  and  the  inter- 
ruption, or,  rather,  the  transfiguration  of  it  by  supernatural  inter- 
ventions. 

This  was  the  science  of  which  Ritter  was  the  creator.  These 
were  the  grand  principles  which  he  suggested  and  applied.  In 
the  service  of  these  views  he  gathered  his  vast  stores  of  facts,  and 
gave  them  to  the  world  in  that  encyclopaedia  of  geographical 
knowledge :  the  Erdktlnde,  consisting  of  nineteen  solid  octavo 
volumes. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  Ritter  with  Humboldt,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  pursuits,  the  proximity  of  their  residence  for  n;iany 
years,  and  the  slight  diflference  in  the  age  and  the  date  of  the 
death  of  each.  Both  were  great.  Whether  Ritter  was  not  the 
greater  in  the  highest  attributes  of  the  intellect,  may  well  be 
doubted.  He  did  not  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  world's  at- 
tention as  Humboldt,  because  his  field  of  scientific  observation 
was  not  so  wide,  and  because  geographical  researches  are  by  no 
means  so  brilliant  as  the  more  adventurous  flights  of  the  astrono- 
mer. But  though  his  observations  were  not  so  wide,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  on  the  whole,  his  knowledge  of  facts  was  not 
as  wonderful,  and  whether  the  firm  grasp  which  he  hold  of  this 
infinitude  of  minutiae  was  not  quite  as  surprising  as  the  similar 
mastery  of  Humboldt  over  the  facts  which  he  gathered  from  more 
numerous  fields.  But  the  accumulation  of  facts  is  neither  the 
sign  nor  the  test  of  the  highest  style  of  intellectual  greatness,  es- 
pecially when  the  greatness  is  tried  in  the  field  of  science.    Ritter, 
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as  the  discoverer  and  creator,  was,  in  our  view,  greater  and  more 
grand  than  Humboldt,  the  recorder  and  methodizer. 

In  all  moral  traits,  whether  the  more  superficial  or  the  more  pro- 
found, he  was  immeasurably  the  superior  of  his  illustrious  com- 
peer, thereby  illustrating  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  by  its 
ethical  results,  when  tested  in  men  extraordinarily  alike  in  original 
genius,  tastes,  culture,  age,  and  fame.  Ritter  was  simple,  serene, 
warmly  benevolent,  patient,  and  humble.  Humboldt  was  con- 
scious, pettish,  courtly,  uneasy,  and  vain,  notwithstanding  a  native 
kindliness  of  heart  and  a  thorough  schooling  in  the  experience  of 
life.  The  impression  derived  from  personal  interviews  with  the 
two  men  revealed  striking  differences  in  these  and  other  character- 
istics, which  could  be  accounted  for  by  no  explanation  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  manifest  presence  and  recognition  of  Christian  truth  in 
the  soul  of  Ritter.  On  the  morning  of  Christmas,  1 853,  it  chanced 
to  the  writer  to  be  present  in  the  Dom  Church  of  Berlin,  in  a  crowd 
of  four  thousand  people,  all  excited  by  the  associations  of  joy  and 
worship  which  are  responded  to  so  fervently  by  every  devout 
German,  on  this  their  hallowed  day.  The  whole  assembly  were 
chanting  together  an  afiimated  Christmas  hymn.  Among  the 
mass  Ritter  was  conspicuous  not  merely  for  his  kingly  height,  his 
gigantic  breadth,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  port,  but  for  the 
yet  humbler  ardor  which  shone  forth  from  "  his  face  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel." 

This  being  our  estimate  of  Ritter  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man, 
we  need  not  say  that  we  welcome  any  contribution  to  our  litera- 
ture which  is  fitted  to  introduce  to  our  countrymen  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  Ritter  as  a  philosopher  and  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  him  as  a  man.  Dr.  Guyot  has  done  us  a  great  service  in  ex- 
pounding to  us,  in  his  **  Earth  and  Man,"  the  principles  which  he 
learned  from  the  great  master  whom  he  delights  to  honor,  and  we 
hope  that  others  will  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  present  volume 
consists  of  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ritter  by  the  translator ;  of. an 
Account  of  Ritter's  Geographical  Labors,  by  Dr.*  Bogekamp,  of 
Berlin ;  of  the  following  Papers  by  Ritter  himself:  An  Introduc- 
tory Essay  to  General  Comparative  Geography ;  General  Observa- 
tions on  the  Fixed  Forms  of  the  Earth's  Surface ;  The  Geographi- 
cal Position  and  Horizontal  Extension  of  the  Continents;  Re- 
marks on  Form  and  Numbers  as  Auxiliary  in  Representing  the 
Relations  of  Geographical  Spaces ;   The  Historical  Element  in 
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Geographical  Science;  Nature  and  History  as  the  Factors  of 
Natural  History ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Resources  of  the  Earth ; 
The  External*  Features  of  the  Earth  in  their  Influence  on  the 
Course  of  History.  These  papers  exhibit  the  principles  of  Ritter, 
and  bring  them  within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  the  care- 
ful reader.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed in  so  abstract  a  form,  and  are  enlivened  with  so  few  illus- 
trations. The  style  of  Ritter,  as  the  translator  pertinently  ob- 
serves, presents  extraordinary  difficulties.  With  all  these  draw- 
backs, the  volume  is  very  valuable  and  interesting. 

IIeat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.* — ^This  volume 
contains  twelve  lectures,  delivered  in  1862,  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain ;  and  furnishes  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  most  important  principles  which  have  been  established  respect- 
ing heat.  These  lectures  abound  in  experiments  which  are  very 
ingenious  and  satisfactory,  and  which  were  performed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  distinctly  witnessed  by  a  large  audience.  Many 
of  the  effects  of  heat  are  so  minute  that  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
experimenting  they  can  only  be  witnessed  by  one  or  two  persons 
at  a  time.  But  Prof  Tyndall  is  able  to  show  to  a  large  audience 
that  mercury  is  heated  by  pouring  it  from  one  glass  vessel  to  an- 
other ;  he  can  show  the  cold  produced  by  the  expansion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  air ;  that  a  drop  of  water  resting  upon  a  hot  metallic 
surface  does  not  actually  touch  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  and  a 
multitude  of  other  experiments  which  most  lecturers  do  not  attempt 
to  perfornf  in  public  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  them 
visible  to  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time.  Prof  Tyn- 
dall's  usual  mode  of  performing  such  delicate  experiments,  is  by 
the  use  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  which  gives  motion  to  the  needle 
of  a  small  galvanometer ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  movements  of  this 
needle  are  often  very  slight,  and  could  not  be  directly  witnessed 
by  a  large  audience,  he  illumines  the  needle  by  a  brilliant  voltaic 
light,  and  by  means  of  a  convex  line,  forms  a  magnified  image  of 
the  needle  upon  the  ceiling  of  his  lecture  room.  Thus  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  hand  of  the  lecturer,  even  at  a  great  distance,  is 
rendered  visible  to  eveiy  spectator  in  a  large  hall. 

*  Beat  considered  as  a  mode  of  Motion,  By  John  Ttndall,  F.  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  lostitution  of  Great  Britain.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
New  York,  1863. 12mo.  pp.  480.    [New  Haven :  PecK  White,  &  Peck.     Price  $2.] 
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The  leading  object  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  show  that  heat 
is  not  a  material  substance,  but  a  mode  of  motion  ;  a  motion  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter.  One  of  the  experiments  niost  relied  on  to 
prove  that  heat  is  not  material,  is  that  pei-formed  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  took  two  blocks  of  ice  having  a  temperature  of  29  degrees, 
and  rubbed  them  against  each  other  for  some  minutes,  when  the 
ice  was  almost  entirely  converted  into  water,  having  a  temperature 
of  35  degrees.  Now  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  much  great- 
er than  that  of  ice  ;  and  ice  must  have  an  absolute  quantity  of  heat 
added  to  it  before  it  can  be  converted  into  water.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  molecular  motion,  and  that  this 
motion  may  be  generated  by  friction,  percussion,  or  compression. 
There  ought  then  to  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  heat  devel- 
oped by  mechanical  action,  and  the  force  which  produces  it.  Dr. 
Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  in  Germany,  and  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester, 
England,  have  endeavored  to  determine  this  relation.  Mr.  Joule 
placed  water  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  agitated  it  by  paddles,  and 
determined  both  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  stirring  of 
the  liquor,  and  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in  the  process.  He 
did  the  same  with  various  other  substances.  These  experiments 
indicate  that  the  quantity  of*  heat  generated  by  the  same 
amount  of  force  is  fixed  and  invariable ;  and  it  has  been  conclu- 
ded that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  in  temperature,  is  equal  to  what  would  be  gen- 
erated if  a  pound  weight,  after  having  fallen  through  the  height  of 
772  feet,  has  its  moving  force  destroyed  by  collision  with  the 
earth ;  and  commonly,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature,  would,  if  all  applied 
mechanically,  be  competent  to  raise  a  pound  weight  772  feet  high ; 
or  it  would  raise  772  pounds  one  foot  high.  Thus  772  pounds  is 
called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple we  can  compute  the  heat  generated  by  a  rifle  bullet  on  stri- 
king a  target.  Mayer  and  Helmholtz  have  computed  that  the 
heat  which  would  be  generated  if  the  earth  was  suddenly  stopped 
in  her  orbit,  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  fuse  the  entire  earth, 
but  to  reduce  it  in  great  part  to  vapor. 

We  wish  here  to  point  out  what  appears  to  be  a  non  sequitur  in 
the  reasoning  of  most  writers  on  this  subject.  If,  in  the  example 
just  supposed,  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  destroyed  by  collision 
with  a  material  body,  the  conclusion  above  stated  would  be  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  our  experiments ;  but  it  has  never  been  proved  that 
the  same  effect  would  be  produced  if  the  earth's  motion  were  de- 
stroyed simply  by  the  attraction  of  other  bodies  without  collision. 
If  a  meteor  in  passing  near  the  earth  should  have  all  its  motion 
destroyed  simply  by  the  earth's  attraction,  it  has  never  been  proved 
that  the  meteor's  temperature  would  be  changed  in  any  degree  by 
this  loss  of  motion.  It  is  possible  that  there  would  be  an  elevation 
of  temperature ;  but  our  experiments  have  only  shown  such  a 
change  of  temperature  where  motion  is  destroyed  by  collision  with 
a  material  body. 

Prof.  Tyndall  concludes  his  lectures  with  a  beautiful  statement 
of  the  agency  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  in  the  grave  operations 
of  nature.  "  The  earth's  atmosphere  contains  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  earth's  surface  bears  living  plants ;  the  former  is  the  nutriment 
of  the  latter.  The  plant  apparently  seizes  the  combined  carbon 
and  oxygen  ;  tears  them  asunder,  storing  up  the  carbon,  and  letting 
the  oxygen  go  free.  By  no  special  force,  different  in  quality  from 
other  forces,  do  plants  exercise  this  power ;  the  real  magician  here 
is  the  sun.  It  is  at  the  expense  of  the  solar  light  that  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid  is  effected.  Without  the  sun,  the 
reduction  cannot  take  place,  and  an  amount  of  sunlight  is  con- 
sumed exactly  equivalent  to  the  molecular  work  accomplished. 
Thus  trees  are  formed,  thus  the  meadows  grow,  thus  the  flowers 
bloom.  Let  the  solar  rays  fall  upon  a  forest,  and  the  quantity  of 
heat  given  back  is  less  than  that  received,  for  the  energy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sunbeams  is  invested  in  the  building  of  the  trees.  I  have 
here  a  bundle  of  cotton,  which  I  ignite ;  it  bursts  into  flame  and 
yields  a  definite  amount  of  heat ;  precisely  that  amount  of  heat 
was  abstracted  from  the  sun,  in  order  to  form  that  bit  of  cotton." 

"  E>'ery  mechanical  action  on  the  earth's  surface,  every  manifes- 
tation of  power,  organic  and  inorganic,  vital  and  physical,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sun.  His  warmth  keeps  the  sea  liquid,  and  the 
atmosphere  a  gas,  and  all  the  storms  which  agitate  both  are 
blown  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  sun.  Ho  lifts  the  rivers  and 
the  glaciers  up  to  the  mountains ;  and  thus  the  cataract  and  the 
avalanche  'shoot  with  an  energy  derived  immediately  from  him. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  also  his  transmuted  strength.  Every 
fire  that  burns,  and  every  flame  that  glows,  dispenses  light  and 
heat  which  originally  belonged  to  the  sun.  Every  shock  and  every 
charge  in  battle  is  an  application  or  misapplication  of  the  mechan- 
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ical  force  of  the  sun.  He  blows  the  trumpet,  he  urges  the  projec- 
tile, he  bursts  the  bomb.  This  is  not  poetry,  but  rigid  mechanical 
truth.  He  rears  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  through  it  the 
animal ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  his  workmanship,  the  verdure  of 
the  meadows,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  He  forms  the 
muscle,  he  urges  the  blood,  he  builds  the  brain.  His  fleetness  is  in 
the  lion's  foot ;  he  springs  in  the  panther,  he  soars  in  the  eagle,  he 
slides  in  the  snake.  He  builds  the  forest  and  hews  it  down.  The 
clover  sprouts  and  blossoms,  and  the  scythe  of  the  mower  swings 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  force.  The  sun  digs  the  ore  from  our 
mines ;  he  rolls  the  iron  ;  he  rivets  the  plates,  he  boils  the  water,  he 
draws  the  train.  He  not  only  grows  the  cotton,  but  he  spins  the 
fibre,  and  weaves  the  web.  There  is  not  a  hammer  raised,  a  wheel 
turned,  or  a  shuttle  thrown,  that  is  not  raised,  and  tmned,  and 
thrown  by  the  sun.  His  energy  is  poured  freely  into  space,  but 
our  world  is  a  halting  place,  where  this  energy  is  conditioned. 
Here  the  Proteus  works  his  spells ;  the  self-same  essence  takes  a 
million  shapes  and  hues,  and  finally  dissolves  into  its  primitive 
and  almost  formless  form." 

HISTOBIGAL. 

Mebtv ale's  Histoey  op  the  Romans.* — The  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton  have  undertaken  to  reprint,  in  seven  volumes,  Mr.  Merivale's 
work  upon  Roman  History.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  series 
are  now  before  us.  The  substantial  and  elegant  dress  in  which 
they  are  printed,  will  win  the  praise  of  all  readers.  We  have  sel- 
dom looked  upon  so  fair  a  page.  It  is  evident  that  the  old  days 
of  double  columns  and  eye-destroying  type  are  fast  passing  away ; 
and  leading  publishers  seem  to  be  vieing  with  each  other  in  the 
effort  to  bring  out  their  issues  in  the  most  attractive  style. 

Merivale's  History  has  already  taken  rank  in  England  with  the 
standard  productions  in  the  department  of  historical  literature. 
His  subject  is  far  from  being  so  vast  and  difficult  as  that  of  Grote, 
and  his  power,  as  a  writer,  would  be  generally  deemed  inferior  to 
that  of  Macaulay ;  and  yet,  afler  these  two,  there  is  no  other  £n- 

*  Hutory  of  ths  Jiimant  under  the  Empire.  By  Charles  Merit alk,  B.  D., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  From  the  Fourth  London  Edition. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  is  Co.,  1868.  [New  Hayen:  Judd  A  Clark.  FHce 
$2  a  Yolnme.] 
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gjish  name,  among  the  recent  historical  writers — save,  perhaps, 
that  of  Arnold — which  would  be  placed  above  Merivale.  It  was 
the  original  design  of  the  author  to  carry  his  narrative  down  from 
the  fall  of  the  Republic  to  the  transference  of  the  imperial  court 
to  Constantinople.  He  has  felt  constrained,  however,  to  limit  his 
task  to  a  narrower  compass,  and  to  stop  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Marcus  AureliuB, — ^the  point  where  Gibbon's  great  work  begins. 
The  idea  at  the  foundation  of  his  plan  is  set  forth  in  his  preface. 
There  are  two  histories  of  every  people, — the  one  interior  and  do- 
mestic, or  national,  and  the  other  exterior.  The  former  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  internal  changes — ^its  onward 
growth  until  it  has  attained  to  its  political  individuality.  The  lat- 
ter relates  to  the  action  of  the  people  upon  others  and  the  part  it 
performs  in  the  general  history  of  mankind.  "  The  great  interest 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history  consists  in  this,  that  we  can  trace 
them  with  singular  completeness  in'  both  these  respects."  The 
downfall  of  Greece,  as  a  political  Power,  did  not  end  its  history 
in  the  second  of  these  respects ;  for  its  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  mankind  continued  for  ages,  and  has  not  yet  ceased.  The 
story  of  the  Roman  conquests  is  the  prelude  to  the  second  branch 
of  Roman  history,  which  has  for  its  end  the  description  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Roman  government  and  Roman  institutions  ex- 
erted upon  the  nationalities  subject  to  their  sway.  This  particular 
subject  is  the  one  which  has  excited  the  interest  of  Merivale,  and 
been  chosen  for  the  theme  of  his  elaborate  work. 

These  first  two  volumes  bring  the  history  down  from  the  first 
Triumvirate  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar.  They  comprise 
a  full  exhibition  of  Csesar's  entire  career.  The  parties  in  the 
State,  anterior  to  the  Empire,  and  subsequent  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
leading  personages,  are  thoroughly  described.  It  is  refreshing  to 
come  into  this  living  contact  with  Roman  times  and  Roman  men ; 
to  find  that  underneath  the  rivalries  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  was 
a  contest  of  great  principles  and  antagonistic  political  tendencies ; 
and  to  see  the  mist  which  youthful  imagination  throws  over  the 
heroes  of  Roman  history  vanish  and  give  place  to  a  clearer  per- 
ception. Cicero,  for  example,  stands  out  upon  the  canvass,  the 
ambitious  young  advocate  and  orator ;  the  rising  statesman,  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  highest  offices ;  the  patriotic  magistrate ;  too 
vam  and  too  timid  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  order  of  greatness, 
and  yet  great  enough  to  be  immortal.    His  relations  to  the  parties 
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and  politicians,  whose  conflicts  agitated  Rome,  are  lucidly  set 
forth. 

Mr.  Merivale  writes,  with  a  sustained  animation,  in  pure,  forci- 
ble English.  The  following  passage  upon  the  condemnation  of 
Cataline  is  selected,  almost  at  random,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style : 

"  Cicero's  eloquence  and  ingenuity  had  conciliated  thus  far  the 
favor  of  the  people,  and  nerved  the  arm  of  the  oligarchs  with  a 
strength  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.    The  question 
now  arose  how  much  farther  this  favor  might  be  relied  on.     Xine 
of  the  traitors  had  been  convicted ;  of  these  five  were  in  confine- 
ment ;  the  nature  of  their  punishment  remained  for  decision.    The 
law  of  the  republic,  as  interpreted  at  least  by  the  patricians,  in- 
vested the  chief  magistrate  with  power  of  life  and  death  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  should  issue  its  ultimate  decree, — Let  the  consuls 
see  that  the  State  suffers  no  harm.     Nor  were  there  wanting  pre- 
cedents to  support  in  the  present  case  an  act  of  extreme  rigor, 
which  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  might  be  found  to  justify  and 
applaud.     But  Cicero  was  aware  that  the  Commons  had  never 
consented  to  such  a  stretch  of  prerogative ;  while  their  power,  as 
well  as  their  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  had  much  increased  since  its 
last  exercise  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.    There  existed  also  a  con- 
flicting principle  in  the  Roman  law,  according  to  which  no  citizen 
could  be  put  to  death  except  by  a  vote  of  the  tribes.     But  the 
Senate  still  hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  people,  by  which  course 
they  would  risk  the  failure  of  justice  and  vengeance  altogether. 
Nor  by  delegating  their  own  authority  to  the  Consul  would  they 
secure  his  impunity,  should  he  venture  to  act  upon  it.     The  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  stimulated  by  angry  demagogues,  would 
scorn  submission  to  any  such  questionable  pretensions.     Accord- 
ingly, even  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  Cicero  was  too  wary  to 
assume  at  once  the  proffered  responsibility.     He  appealed  once 
more  to  the  Senate  itself.    He  restored  to  the  Assembly  the  sword 
it  had  thrust  into  his  hand.    The  fathers  met  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  the  ground-plan  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  beneath  the 
brow  of  the  Capitoline  ;  and  from  the  memorials  still  preserved  to 
us,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  a  lavid  representation   of  the 
debate  which  ensued.    The  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  government 
were  urgent  for  capital  punishment,  which  was  resisted  not  less 
vehemently  by  their  opponents.     The  popular  faction  could  not  be 
expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  by  the  Senate  of  the 
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power  of  life  and  death.  Banishment  or  imprisonment  was,  they 
contended,  the  extreme  penalty  allowed  by  the  law.  But  their  mo- 
tives were  questioned,  their  loyalty  was  impeached ;  and  Cato,  on 
behalf  of  the  oligarchs,  could  maintain,  not  without  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, that  the  convicted  criminals  were  no  longer  citizens,  but 
enemies  of  the  State.  By  their  connection  with  the  foreign  foe, 
they  had  forfeited  every  Roman  privilege.  Cicero  himself  de- 
manded a  sentence  of  death.  But  it  was  not  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law  that  either  party  did,  in  fact,  lay  the  greatest  stress. 
Policy  or  expediency  dictated  the  most  cogent  arguments  on 
either  side.  Finally,  the  harsher  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  Con- 
suPs  hands  were  strengthened  by  a  deliberate  decree  in  favor  of 
the  bold  stroke  he  personally  advocated."* 

We  mention,  in  closing  this  notice,  that  Mr.  Merivale  takes 
care  to  fortify  his  statements  by  a  copious  reference  to  authorities, 
and,  also,  that  an  analytical  index  to  the  entire  work  is  promised 
to  appear  in  connection  with  the  last  volume. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Iluss.f — We  had  not  been  pre- 
pared to  expect  so  important  and  elaborate  a  contribution  to  the 
religious  history  of  modern  times  as  Mr.  Gillett  has  just  very 
quietly  made  in  these  two  sturdy  octavo  volumes,  each  with  its  six 
hundred  pages  and  more.  The  scholar  will  at  once  see  what  a  rich 
field  in  which  to  work  this  new  candidate  for  literary  honors  has 
had.  Neander  and  Milman,  in  their  Histories  of  .the  Church,  have 
told  the  story  of  the  incredible  corruption  that  made  itself  every- 
where so  oflfensive  in  all  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  great 
schism  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  the 
sad  tragedies  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bat  their  works  are  too  extended 
for  full  details  respecting  any  one  period,  so  that  even  those  who 
are  familiar  with  their  accounts  of  Huss  and  his  times,  will  now 
have  a  new  pleasure,  in  being  introduced,  under  the  very  competent 
leadership  of  Mr.  Gillett,  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 


*  VoL  I.,  p.  120. 

f  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Hues :  or  the  Bobemian  Reformation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  By  E.  H.  Gillett.  In  two  volumes,  Boston:  Gould  <fe 
Lincoln.  1868.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xx,  632.  xiii,  661.  [New  Haven:  T.  H, 
Peafie.    Price  $6.00.] 
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that  series  of  events  connected  with  the  Reformation  in  Bohemia, 
which  is  second  to  no  other  in  importance  and  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  times.  Especially  will  it  be  interesting  to  follow 
this  author  as  he  shows  how  this  earlier  and  apparently  unsuccess- 
ful religious  movement  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  Refor- 
mation under  Luther. 

The  author,  Mr.  Gillett,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1841,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
(Harlem)  New  York  City.  That  he  has  been  able  to  carry  on 
the  studies  which  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  as  this  has 
necessitated,  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  the  many  duties 
incident  to  a  pastor's  life,  shows  that  he  has  not  only  a  natural  taste 
for  historical  investigation,  but  also  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  his- 
torical composition,  which  afford  us  reason  to  hope  that  yet  other 
works  may  be  given  hereafter  to  the  public  from  his  pen. 

As  already  intimated,  these  volumes  have  not  been  prepared 
without  diligent  study  of  the  proper  sources  of  information.  The 
list  of  works,  from  which  materials  have  been  drawn,  shows  that 
the  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  author  have  been  ample. 
They  embrace  the  various  histories  of  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  of 
Constance,  of  Basle ;  the  Lives  of  the  contemporaneous  Popes ; 
the  various  Lives  of  Huss,  and  of  his  principal  friends  and  follow- 
ers ;  the  Histories  of  his  Times,  and  of  Bohemia  itself,  including 
those  of  Cochleius,  -^neas  Sylvius,  Bezezyna,  Kohler,  Helfert,  and 
Becker.  It  has  been,  indeed,  stated  by  Moravian  scholars  in  this 
country,  that"  there  have  been  two  works  quite  recently  publish- 
ed in  Bohemia,  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  author, 
and  which,  they  say,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  consulted  with 
some  advantage.  We  understand,  also,  that  they  regret  that  Mr. 
Gillett  did  not  communicate  and  advise  with  some  of  the  promi- 
nent men  in  their  denomination  in  this  country,  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  his  history  which  respects  the  modem  Moravian 
Church.  Still,  we  are  assured  that  none  can  be  more  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  work  as  a  whole ;  and  they  commend  it  warmly  as  a 
faithful  record  of  the  heroic  times  of  the  fathers  of  their  church. 
It  is  well  that  American  Christians  should  know  more  of  Huss,  and 
of  Jerome,  of  Zisca,  and  of  Procopius,  and  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  noble  martyrs  whose  blood  was  so  freely  yielded  in  Bohe- 
mia in  the  attempt  to  resist  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Gillett  is  always  clear  and  spirited.    It  is  a 
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good,  vigorous,  manly,  English  style,, and  his  descriptions  often 
glow  with  a  warmth  of  feeling,  well  suited  to  his  noble  theme. 
But  although  we  say  this,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  occasionally 
marks  of  carelessness  in  style ;  and  we  have  marked  one  or  two 
inaccuracies  of  expression ;  for  instance,  (Vol.  L,  page  324),  "Men 
whom  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  found  in  better  company." 

The  two  volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  and  the  large  fair  type 
is  a  real  luxury  for  the  eye.  But  all  this  adds  of  course  to  the 
cost,  which  we  fear  may  prevent  the  work  from  gaining  at  first  so 
rapid  a  sale  as  we  are  sure  it  will  find  when  it  becomes  better 
known. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  last  volume  sum  up  so  admirably 
the  prominent  events  in  this  history,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reprint 
them,  although  the  extract  is  rather  extended. 

"la  connection  with  the  reviral  of  learning  and  the  evils  of  the  schism^  as  well 
as  a  growing  religious  conscioasness  which  brought  tonight  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  an  encouragement  was  g^ven  to  Mie*long  suppressed  demand  for  the 
rcTival  of  a  purer  type  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  opportune  moment  the  men 
were  raised  up,  in  the  providence  of  God,  who  were  to  give  utterance  to  that  de- 
mand. Conrad  Waldhauser,  John  Milicz,  and  Matthias  of  Janow  were  the  precur- 
sors of  John  Huss.  They  prepared  the  way  for  his  labors,  and  more  or  less 
dearly  apprehended  the  radical  conflict  which  existed  between  the  interests  of 
a  corrupt  hierarchy  and  the  claims  of  Christian  truth. 

'^Huss  inherited  their  views,  but  he  brought  to  their  elucidation  and  applica- 
tion a  bold  and  fearless  spirit,  a  stern  consciousness,  a  discriminating  mind,  and  a 
rare  self-command.  With  a  purpose  that  never  wavered,  and  an  energy  that  never 
▼earied — sometimes  in  the  face  of  royal  authority,  and  in  spite  of  unjust  excom- 
mnnication — ^lie  pursued  the  line  of  duty  marked  out  by  his  conscientious  con- 
Tictions,  reprobating  the  iniquity  of  the  times  and  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  holding  up  before  the  world  his  ideal  of  the  church  of  Christ.  All  human 
authority  was  made  by  him  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  Great  Master 
himself.  Hence,  constantly  appealing  to  the  scriptures  in  support  of  his  views 
and  in  defense  of  his  course,  he  led  men  to  look  beyond  the  decisions  of  councils 
or  the  bulls  of  popes,  and  to  study  for  themselves  the  word  of  God.  The  impulse 
was  thus  given  to  a  reform  more  radical  than  he  had  himself  contemplated. 
Before  he  was  aware,  he  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  whole  hierarchical  sys- 
tem, and  stood  forth  single-handed,  and  almost  alone,  as  the  champion  of  truth 
against  the  errors  by  which  it  was  overlaid  and  well-nigh  suppressed. 

*'  In  this  conflict  he  fell — a  victim  overpowered  by  numerous  and  bitter  foes. 
Men  that  stood  by  him  at  first,  forsook  him  at  the  critical  moment,  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  assailants.  The  force  of  his  convictions  1^  brought  him  to  recog- 
nize in  Wickliffe  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  same  great  cause,  and  the  odium  that 
rested  on  the  name  of  the  English  reformer  was  inherited  by  himself.  The 
council  of  Constance  ffladly  surrendered  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  by 
which  it  was  itself  environed  and  controlled. 
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*'  His  associate,  Jerome  of  Prague,  pact  the  same  fate.  His  chivalrous  nature 
scorned  to  retract  his  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  character,  the  truth,  and 
integrity,  of  one  whom  he  had  known  and  loved.  And  now  was  illustrated  the 
trite  adage  that '  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.*  Hundreds 
and  thousands  in  their  native  land  stood  ready  to  receive  the  bequest  of  their 
falling  mantle.  A  nation  imbued  with  their  spirit  set  the  council  at  defiance,  and 
boldly  remonstrated  against  the  iniquity  of  the  deed  which  had  canonized  for- 
ever the  memory  of  the  martyrs. 

"  Meanwhile  an  enlarged  acqudntance  with  scripture  had  led  to  the  restora- 
tion, in  Bohemia,  of  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  eucharist.  Considered  as  a 
mere  rite,  this  innovation  was  a  matter  of  small  account  But  it  symbolized 
an  element  of  independent  thought,  which  appealed  from  popes  and  connciU  to 
scripture  alone.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  practical  and  popular  protest  against 
errors  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  under  the  sanction  of  eccleaiaatical 
authority  and  antiquated  usage.  Its  acceptance  was  an  endorsement  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  an  impeachment  of  synodical  and  pontifical  infallibility. 
It  was  a  rent  in  the  external  unity  of  the  church — an  ominous  crack,  like  that  of 
the  dome  of  St,  Peter— which  inspired  terror  by  its  portentous  augury  of  what 
was  yet  to  come.  ♦ 

*'  All  the  resources  of  papal  authority  and  of  ecclesiastical  interest  were  con- 
sequently marshaled  to  suppress  the  rite.  But  it  was  found  that  many  of  its 
adherents  had  already  made  it  the  first  step  to  more  radical  innovations.  Diverse 
tendencies  had  already  begun  to  develop  themselves  among  the  followers  of  Hoss, 
And  the  Taborites  and  Calixtines,  as  two  radically  diverse  parties,  appear  upon 
the  stage.  In  connection  with  the  first,  we  find  a  puritanic  severity  of  morals,  a 
demand  for  evangelical  simplicity  of  worship  and  purity  of  doctrine,  a  yalor 
nurtured  by  religious  principle,  and  sometimes  allied  with  a  wild  fanaticism.  In 
connection  with  the  other,  we  note  the  timidity  and  the  prudence  of  a  cautious 
conservatism,  a  lingering  respect  for  ancient  usage,  a  jealousy  of  further  innova- 
tions, and  a  disposition  to  watch  and  restrain  what  they  regarded  as  the  danger- 
ous tendencies  of  their  rivals. 

"  But  a  common  interest  temporarily  cements  the  alliance  of  these  two  oppo- 
site parties,  and  renders  them,  while  they  retain  this  attitude,  invincible  to  all 
foreign  invasion.  Classed  together,  as  alike  heretical,  they  are  threatened  witli 
the  same  fate,  and  papal  fulminations  and  crusading  armies  are  met  by  both  with 
a  bold  defiance  and  stern  resistance.  One  invasion  after  another  is  hurled  back 
from  the  Bohemian  frontier,  like  the  waves  dashed  to  foam  upon  the  rocks. 

"  But  the  very  humiliation  of  the  foe  opened  the  way  for  the  development  of 
the  conflicting  tendencies  which  had  been  temporarily  restrained.  Internal 
division  was  the  result  of  foreign  triumph.  Calixtine  and  Taborite  were  now 
ranged  in  open  and  avowed  hostility.  It  was  scarcely  a  question  which  must 
triumph  in  the  conflict  The  Taborite  was  indisputably  superior  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  uncompromising  zeal,  of  fierce  resolve,  and  of  desperate  if  not  fanatical 
courage,  to  his  Calixtine  rival.  He  thought  more  earnestly  if  not  profoundly. 
He  felt  more  deeply.  His  wrongs  had  been  greater,  and  his  vengeance  was  more 
terrible.  The  strife  that  now  arose  was  scarcely  less  bitter  than  that  of  the 
united  Hussites  against  the  imperialists.  It  ranged  neighbor  against  neighbor, 
and  brother  against  brother ;  but,  steeled  against  compassion  and  sympathy,  the 
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Taborites  swept  down  before  them  all  resistance,  and  encamped  before  Prague, 
ready  to  Tisit  upon  it  such  retribution  as  it  had  challenged.  To  save  it  from  its 
threatened  fate,  its  defenders  submitted  to  negotiate,  and  the  result  was,  the  con- 
cession, in  the  main,  of  the  demands  of  the  Taborites,  and  the  establishment  of 
their  supremacy. 

"  But  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  required  that  authority  should  be  deputed 
to  able  hands,  and  that  the  monarch  to  be  selected  should  be  one  whom  all 
should  be  constrained  to  acknowledge.  Sigismund,  as  the  rightful  heir,  was  pre- 
ferred by  many  who  differed  from  him  in  their  religious  views.  The  Campaclata 
devised  by  the  Synod  of  Basle,  opened  the  way  for  his  recognition,  but  repro- 
duced the  old  divisions  between  Calixtine  and  Taborite.  The  latter  were  defeat- 
ed in  the  open  rupture  which  followed,  and  Sigismund  at  last  secured  his  hard- 
von  crown. 

*'  From  the  Taborites,  who  now  abandoned  all  further  appeali  to  physical  force 
in  their  own  defense,  sprang  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren.  Tlirough  a 
century  of  persecution  they  still  maintained  their  fidelity  to  an  evangelical^creed 
and  the  memory  of  Huss.  The  Calixtincs,  sometimes  leaning  toward  Rome,  and 
sometimes  repelled  by  her  bigotry,  wavered  in  uncertainty  as  to  tlieir  position, 
although  still  holding  fast  their  four  articles.  At  length  the  advent  of  Luther 
extended  to  both  parties  a  new  strength,  and  the  current  of  the  Bohemian  refor- 
mation was  swollen  by  the  powerful  tributary  of  German  reform. 

'•  With  intervals  of  persecution,  Protestantism  made  steady  progress  in  Bohe- 
mia for  another  century,  till  it  had  almost  secured  the  complete  nsceudcncy. 
But  its  bold  and  violent  measures  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  '*  Catholic " 
league,  and  the  bigoted  Ferdinand,  with  unfaltering  purpose,  resolved  to  suppress 
it.  The  tide  of  the  thirty  years'  war  swept  over  northern  and  central  Europe, 
covering  its  track  with  desolation  and  crime.  Of  all  the  states  that  suffered, 
Bohemia  was  the  most  signal  victim.  In  the  general  pacification,  she  was 
abandoned  by  her  German  allies,  and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  unscru- 
pulous and  bigoted  monarch.  His  vengeance  was  terrible.  He  deliberately  pre- 
ferred a  desert  to  a  kingdom  of '  heretics,'  and  his  preference  was  well  nigh  real- 
ized. Bohemian  art,  literature,  and  enterprise  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
have  never  recovered.  Protestantism  was  almost  utterly  suppressed.  Its  ablest 
champions  pined  in  exile,  or  in  prison,  or  atoned  for  their  patriotism  and  Protes- 
tantism on  the  scaffold.  The  nation  that  five  centuries  ago  was  among  the  fore- 
most of  Europe,  dwindled  into  insignificance ;  and  for  more  than  two  centuries 
Bohemia  has  ranked  as  little  more  than  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Her 
old  renown  has  been  commemorated  by  the  noble  achievements  of  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, who  trace  their  spiritual  lineage  to  her  great  reformer ;  but  her  condi- 
tion to-day  is  such  as  to  render  her  a  signal  monument  of  the  impolicy  of  perse- 
cation,  and  the  incalculable  mischiefs  that  have  flowed  from  the  violent  suppres- 
sion of  religious  freedom. 

•*  The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  upon  her  own  soil  the  memories  of  her 
own  glorious  past  shall  be  revived.  Her  hills  and  valleys  have  witnessed  the 
heroism  of  men  who  stood  forward  as  champions  of  scriptural  authority,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  religious  freedom.  Her  plains  have  been  moistened  and 
fertilized  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Many  a  locality  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  valor  of  her  sons,  and  the  names  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  of  Jacobel,  Zisca,  and 
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Procopius,  will  never  die  out  of  her  annals,  whoever  may  guide  the  pen.  A 
national  partiality  even  now  triumphs  over  ecelesiastical  prejudice,  and  men  who 
would  contemn  Huss  as  a  heretic,  honor  him  as  a  patriot."    pp.  627-683. 

Ax  Outline  of  the  Elements  op  the  English  Language.* 
— Professor  Clark,  of  IJDion  College,  has  prepared  a  little  Manual 
of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  It  will  be  found  conve- 
nient, we  doubt  not,  by  many  students  who  have  not  the  resolu- 
tion to  take  up  more  extensive  and  more  original  works.  It  does 
not  make  pretense  to  originality  or  profundity,  but  is  confessedly 
founded  on  the  researches  of  others,  especially  of  Marsh  and 
Craik,  the  latter  of  which  has  but  just  been  made  accessible  to 
Americans  by  a  reprint.  The  body  of  the  work  proper  is  of  some- 
what less  than  150  pages,  and  is  followed  by  50  pages  of  speci- 
mens, illustrating  the  history  of  the  language,  from  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  down  to  the  fully  developed  modern  English. 

The  Soul  op  Things.! — The  texts  or  mottoes  prefixed  to  this 
singular  book  are  the  following  sentences,  the  first  from  Carlyle 
and  the  second  from  Babbage :  "  On  the  hardest  adamant  some 
footprint  of  us  is  stamped  in ;  the  last  rear  of  the  host  will  read 
traces  of  the  earliest  van."  "  The  air  is  one  vast  library,  on  whose 
pages  are  forever  written  all  that  man  has  ever  said,  or  woman 
whispered."  The  doctrine  of  the  volume  is  that  all  objects  are 
continually  exerting  or  emitting  influences  upon  all  other  objects 
within  their  reach  ;  that  these  influences  are  so  taken  up  by  and 
incorporated  with  the  substance  of  their  recipients  that  they  are 
ready  to  be  given  forth  to  any  soul  that  is  brought  into  a  highly- 
sensitive  condition.  For  example,  a  fragment  of  limestone  or  a 
bit  of  moss  taken  from  the  mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky  is  put  into 
the  hand  of  a  person  in  the  psychometric  state.  The  person  does 
not  know  whence  it  was  taken,  but  there  begins  to  open  before 
him,  one  by  one,  impressions  of  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  which 
he  describes  in  succession,  as  feature  after  feature  is  revealed  to 
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f  The  Soul  of  Things;  or  Psychometric  Researches  and  Discourses.  By  Wil- 
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his  view.  This  book  professes  to  describe  one  hundred  and  eleven 
different  experiments,  with  every  variety  of  materials  taken  from 
the  earth  and  the  heavens — ^meteoric  stones — and  from  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  Besides  the  detail  pf  these  experiments,  it  pro- 
fesses to  explain  many  other  kindred  phenomena.  It  also  gives  a 
sort  of  analysis  and  rationale  of  the  psychometric  process,  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  F.  Denton,  who  was  the  subject  of  many  of  these 
experiments.  Mrs.  D.  attempts  to  make  the  process  intelligible  to 
all  who  have  not  experienced  it,  by  anticipating  all  possible  objec- 
tioDS  and  questions,  and  answering  them  as  satisfactorily  as  she 
can. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  which  is 
quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  pronounce 
upon  the  experiments  that  are  narrated  in  it,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining 
the  witnesses. 

L£TT£B8  TO  THE  JoNESES.* — In  thcsc  letters  Dr.  Holland  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  vein  which  in  1858  he  began  to  work  in  his  "  Let* 
ters  to  Young  People,"  only  opening  here  and  there,  as  the  miners 
say,  "  a  new  lead."  In  other  words,  he  has  addressed  a  great  vari- 
ety of  people,  both  old  and  young,  in  respect  to  their  follies  and 
errors,  in  a  strain  of  good  natured  but  very  plain-spoken  advice. 
These  letters  have  the  great  merit  of  plainness  of  speech,  without 
the  slightest  tinge  of  bad  temper.  Their  good  humor  is  irresisti: 
ble,  and  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  exaggeration  approaching 
to  caricature  in  which  the  portraitures  are  drawn,  and  the  sort  of 
mock  solemnity  in  which  the  castigations  are  administered.  Both 
these  features  are  eminently  fitted  to  render  the  book  immensely 
popular  in  the  universal  Yankee  Nation.  The  faults  and  foibles  of 
this  class  of  humanity  are  admirably  understood  by  the  ingenious 
author,  and  he  certainly  knows  how  to  catch  their  ear  and  please 
their  tastes,  while  he  administers  wholesome  advice. 

The  volume  will  do  more  good  to  multitudes  than  scores  of 
sermons.  Indeed  it  will  reach  many  who  never  listen  to  sermons 
at  all,  or  who  will  be  prepared  to  hear  sermons  from  the  pulpit  for  the 
first  time,  by  having  previously  read  the  less  formal  and  more  fa- 
miliar discourses  of  that  eminent  lay-preacher,  Timothy  Titcomb, 

*Zetier9  to  the  Joneset.  By  Tmotht  Titoomb,  author  of  "  Letters  to  Young  Peo- 
ple," Ac,  Ac.  New  York:  CharlcB  Scribner,  1868.  12mo.pp.  347.  [New  Haven : 
JaddifeCOark.    Price  |1. 60.] 
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Esq.  We  trust  the  venerable  personage  will  long  live  to  prosecute 
the  duties  of  his  vocation. 

My  Farm  op  Edgewood.* — We  opened  this  volume  to  while 
away  a  leisure  hour  by  turning  over  its  pages,  and  by  resting  the  eye 
here  and  there  upon  a  choice  passage,  such  as  we  were  certain  we 
should  find,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  other  works  of  the  author. 
We  did  not  close  the  book  till  we  had  stolen  a  long  evening  from 
pressing  occupations,  as  well  as  from  the  claims  of  sleep.  In- 
stead of  reading  here  and  there  a  page  or  a  paragraph,  we  fol- 
lowed the  book  through,  leaving  nothing  unread.  It  might  be,  in 
part,  because  we  know  'the  farm  of  Edgewood,  and  are  not  unfa- 
miliar with  the  level,  carpet-like  plat  that  stretches  out  toward  the 
east,  and  the  billowing  hill  that  rises  so  abruptly  toward  the  west, 
and  the  hollow  into  which  it  dips  so  suddenly.  We  have  watched 
the  changes  in  this  hollow,  as  it  has  been  transformed  from  the 
coarse,  bog-grown  marsh  into  the  inviting  meadow,  skirted  so 
beautifully  by  the  groups  of  shrubbery  and  flowers  planted  afront 
the  ledges  and  boulders  that  obtrude  themselves  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill-side.  It  may  be,  also,  that  our  own  love  of  farming  life 
has  qualified  us,  in  part,  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  author  with 
an  enthusiasm  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  inspired  it,  and  that 
we  know  how  to  sympathize  with  Wordsworth's  "  Farmer  of  Tils- 
bury  Vale,"  who,  though  doomed  to  live  in  London,  never  loses 
his  love  for  the  farm  which  he  had  left,  but 

"  Up  the  Haymarket  liill  oft  whistles  his  way, 
Thrusts  his  hands  in  a  wagon,  and  smells  at  the  hay." 

But  laying  aside  these  prepossessions,  and  looking  at  the  work 
with  all  the  coolness  which  becomes  the  critic,  we  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce it  a  rare  volume,  to  which  good  sense,  practical  wisdom, 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  have  contributed  their  choicest 
and  best.  If  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race  who  treats  of 
important  practical  truth  concerning  subjects  that  occupy  Ibe 
thoughts,  the  hearts,  and  the  hands  of  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
worthiest  citizens,  in  a  manner  which  is  fitted  to  instruct,  to  in- 
terest, and  refine  them,  then  has  the  author  of  this  volume  shown 
himself  to  be  an  eminent  well-doer  to  his  fellow-men.     The  man 

*  My  Farm  of  Edgewood;  A  Country  Book.  By  the  author  of  "Reveries  of 
a  Bachelor."  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1868.  12mo.  pp.  319.  [New 
Haven:  Judd  <fe  Clark.    Price  $11. 60.] 
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that  not  only  teaches  his  brother  farmers  to  grow  two  blades  of 
grass  or  grain  where  only  one  grew  before,  but  also  teaches  them 
how  they  may  find  dignity  in  an  employment  which  too  often 
makes  them  only  drudges,  and  how  to  transform  a  life  which  is 
too  often  encrusted  with  sordid  meanness,  into  a  discipline  of 
beauty,  gracefulness,  and  contentment,  performs,  indeed,  a  service 
that  is  worthy  the  gift  of  genius.  The  volume  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  readers.  No  commendation  of  ours  is  needed  to 
give  it  currency  and  circulation.  We  can  only  express  our  satis- 
faction that  this  should  be.  Among  the  amateur  farmers,  whose 
name  is  legion,  it  will  find  its  way,  notwithstanding  the  hard  hits 
which  it  deals  so  good  naturedly  at  their  lavish  expenditure  and 
their  lamentable  disappointments.  But  its  proper  destination  and 
its  appropriate  sphere  is  in  the  houses  of  the  working  farmers. 
Here  it  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome,  and  here  it  will  be  read 
with  the  most  intelligent  appreciation.  There  are  many  sun- 
warmed  parlors  in  the  country  that  will  this  winter  be  the  brighter 
and  the  more  contented  for  the  sunlight  which  this  book  will  bring 
with  itself.  Many  an  evening,  bright  with  the  glow  of  the  fire- 
side, will  be  the  more  cheerful  for  the  delight  with  which  the  home 
circle  will  peruse  its  pages.  The  instruction  which  it  embodies 
will  be  none  the  less  valued  because  of  the  desultory  method 
which  the  author  has  followed,  or  the  many  digressions  into  which 
he  has  been  beguiled.  By  the  great  mass  of  readers,  these  very 
features  will  be  considered  as  an  additional  charm.  The  light  and 
easy  movement  of  the  author's  style,  the  graceful  and  delicate 
transitions  which  he  makes,  the  quiet  humor  in  which  he  so  natu- 
rally indulges,  the  sly  but  good  natured  satire  which  seems  to 
drop  so  naturally  from  his  pen,  and  the  unaffected  yet  chastened 
pathos  into  which  he  rises  for  a  moment,  are  all  exquisitely 
wrought  into  a  varied  and  beautiful  tissue  which  is  fitted  to  give 
perpetual  delight  to  the  cultivated  reader,  and  to  be  itself  an 
instrument  of  culture  to  the  unrefined. 

"Reveries  op  a  Bachelor,"*  and  Dream  LiFE."f — Mr. 
Scribner  has  just  brought  out,  in  very  elegant  style,  new  editions 

*  Rtvtriei  of  a  Bachelor :  or  a  Book  of  the  Heart  By  Ik  Marvel,  A  new 
edition.    New  York :  C.  Scribner.     1863.     16mo.    pp.271.    Price  $1.26. 

t  Dream  Life :  a  Fable  of  the  Seasons.  By  Ik  Marvel.  A  new  edition. 
New  York:  C.  Scribner.     1863.    16mo.    pp.271.    Price  $1.26. 
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of  these  two  very  popular  books  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  new  pre- 
faces with  which  both  volumes  are  provided,  penued  in  the  true 
Ik  Marvel  style,  add  to  them  a  fresh  charm.  The  Dedication,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  reprinting  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  "  To 
one  at  home,  in  whom  are  met  so  many  of  the  graces  and  the 
virtues,  of  which  as  a  bachelor  I  dreamed^  this  new  edition  of  my 
book  is  dedicated." 

Mill's  Pbinciplks  of  Political  Economy.* — Messrs.  Appleton 
&  Co.  have  published  a  new  American  edition  of  this  well  known 
and  valuable  work,  which  must  now  rank  as  the  standard  edition. 
It  contains  all  the  latest  revisions  of  the  author  as  found  in  the 
fifth  and  last  London  edition.  As  a  specimen  of  the  most  finished 
and  elegant  typography,  nothing  that  has  appeared  from  the 
American  press  has  surpassed  it,  and  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  best 
English  work. 

Mb.  Chables  Scbibneb's  New  Publications. — ^We  liave  re- 
ceived, too  late  for  any  notice,  several  valuable  new  publications 
from  Mr.  Chables  Scbibneb.  We  have  only  space  to  say  that 
they  are  all  books  which  will  be  received  by  the  public  with  mark- 
ed interest.  Among  them  are  an  American  reprint  of  Prof.  G.  JL 
Craik^s  *'  History  of  the  English  Langiiaye  and  Literature^  from 
th£  Nonnan  Conquest^'* — the  most  extended,  learned,  and  critical 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  language ; — the  first  volume,  of  a  truly 
princely  edition  of  a  reprint  of  "  The  Fae.deralist^'*  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  B,  2>ai<?«cm  of  Morrisania— and  Prof.  Shedd^s  ^^  History 
of  Christian  Boctrifie^^^  the  title  of  which  we  have  already  given 
in  another  place.  These  are  works  which  every  reader  of  this 
Quarterly  will  know  how  to  value,  but  we  must  defer  all  notice  of 
them  to  the  next  number.  In  excellence  of  typography,  and 
beauty  of  appearance,  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  printed 
English  books.  But  those  who  would  know  what  effect  such  sue- 
cessful  rivalry  has  upon  prices,  must  examine  Mr.  Scribner's  ad- 
vertisement on  page  8th  of  our  advertising  sheet.  We  have  also 
received  from  him  a  beautiful  book  of  "  Selections  of  JPoetry,^^ 
bearing  the  title  of  "  T?ie  School  GirVs  Garland^'*  edited  by  a 
very  well  known  and  popular  writer,  Mrs.  (7.  Jf.  Kirkland, 

*  Principles  qf  Political  Economy :  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Sodal 
Philosophy.  By  John  Stuart  Mau  In  two  volumes.  From  the  fifth  London 
edition.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <k  Co.  1864,  Royal  8vo.  pp.  616,  603- 
[New  Haven :  Peck,  White,  <fe  Peck.    Price  86.001. 
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GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

No.  59  Washington  Street,  Boston* 

Have  JQst  issued  the  following  important  Works,  to  which  they  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  others. 


THE  I.IFE  AMD  TIIdES  OF  JOHH  HCSS:  or,  the  Bohe- 
mian  Reformation  of  the  Fifteenth  century.  By  Rev.  £.  H.  Gillett.  Two 
Tolff.    Royal  octavo.    $6.00. 

An  important  work,  of  absorbing  interest,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of 
John  Hubs,  with  a  history  of  the  Bohemian  Remrmation :  revealing  the  pow- 
erful influence,  earnestness  of  purpose,  lofty  aims,  heroic  faith,  and  martyr 
death  of  Hubs,  in  that  great  struggle  for  truth  and  religious  freedom. 

THE  HEADSHIP  OF  CHRIST,  and  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
People,  a  collection  of  Personal  Portraitures,  historical  and  descriptive  sketch- 
es and  essays,  with  the  author's  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Brougham.  By 
Hugh  Millkr,  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Peter  Bayne,  A.  M.  12mo. 
aoth.  $1.60. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Miller  appears  in  an  entirely  new  field  of  authorship,  in 

which  he  shows,  no  less  than  in  his  scientific  works,  his  broad  grasp  of  mind, 

and  wonderful  descriptive  powers. 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  REI.IOIO!f  OF  MATURE.  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1868,  by  A.  P.  Pxabodt,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  Univ.,  and  Plummer  Prof,  of  Christian  Morals,  Har- 
vard College.    Royal  12roo.    Cloth.    $1.25. 

It  is  the  authoi^s  aim  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  nature  to 
her  own  interpretation — to  prove  man's  need  of  a  Divine  revelation,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  any  just  or  satisfying  views  of  natural  religion — and  to 
show  that  the  truths  of  natural  religion  must  of  necessity  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  revelation. 

nVSIC  OF  THE  BIBIiE  :  or,  Explanatory  Notes  upon  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  sacred  scriptures  relatinef  to  Music.    By  Enoch  Hutchinson,  A. 
M.    With  numerous  illustrations.    Royal  octavo.    $2.7{>. 
This  book  is  altogether  a  unique  production,  and  will  be  found  of  interest  not 
only  to  biblical  scholars  and  clergymen  generally,  but  also  to  Sabbath-school 
teachers,  musicians  and  families.    It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings, 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  other  localities. 

GEOORAPHICAI^   STUDIES.    Translated  from  the  German  of 

Carl  Ritter,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Gagk.     With  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  a 

portrait.     ISmo.    Cloth.    $1,25. 

This  volume  contains  the  grand  generalizations  of  Ritter's  life-work,  the  Erd- 
kiinde,  in  eighteen  volumes ;  his  lectures  on  the  relations  of  Geography  and 
Historv,  and  a  number  of  important  papers  on  Physical  Geography. 
GEOORAPHICAL.DISTRIBUTIOIV  OF  A1VIIIIAI.S  AlVD 

PliANTS.    By  Charles  Pickxrino,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Scientific  Corps 

attached  to  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition.    Elegant  Quarto.    $3.60. 

A  most  valuable  scientific  work  which  should  be  found  in  every  good  private, 
public,  and  school  library. 
THE  ifIER€¥  SEAT:  or,  Thoughts  on  Prayer.    By  A.  C.  Thompson, 

D.  D.,  author  of  "  The  Better  Land."  "  Morning  Hours  at  Patmos,"  '*  Lyra 

Ccelestis,"  etc.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.26. 

CoNTBNTS.— Introductory— EflBcacy  of  Prayer— The  Being  Addressed— Pri- 
mary Conditions  of  Pray eiv-Method— Qualities — Auxiliaries  to  Prayer— Ad- 
juncts to  Prayer— Prayer,  Individual  and  Social  Seasons  of  Prayer— Subjects 
of  Prayer— Intercessory  Prayer — Answers  to  Prayer — Conclusion. 
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*<  Mr.  Merivale  is  one  of  the  SecoDd  Great  Triamvirate  of  Engliah  Histo- 
rians."— North  AmeiHcan  Review, 


D.  APPLETON  &  Co,  443  and  445  Broadway, 


HAYS  JUST  PUBLISHED 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

I^oni  the  OentlematCi  Magazine. 

"  We  regard  it  as  highly  creditable  to  modern  scholarship  to  have  prodaced 
in  one  generation  two  such  works  as  Dr.  Arnold's  and  Mr.  Merivale*s,  which 
are  not  only  exempt  from  the  defects  we  have  noted,  but  may  even  be  read 
with  as  much  gratification  as  any  narrative  of  modern  events." 
Prom  the  Athenceum. 

*'  Of  Mr.  Merivale's  merits  as  a  historian  we  have  expressed  generally  our 
opinion.  The  student  will  find  in  the  present  volume  the  scholarship,  power, 
and  impartiality  which  characterized  the  previous  volumes.  •  «  «  Mr. 
Merivale  has  appreciated  the  depth  of  the  Flavian  reaction,  and  he  has  done 
justice  to  the  memory  of  those  emperors  who,  under  its  influence,  made  a  last 
effort  to  check  Rome's  downward  course." 

From  the  London  Spectator. 

"  The  ability  with  which  Mr.  Merivale's  history  has  been  written — ^his  great, 
research,  his  freedom  from  partisanship,  his  vigorous  narrative,  his  genial 
sense  of  character — are  likely  for  a  good  while  to  keep  English  competitors  out 
of  the  field  which  he  has  traversed.'' 

From  the  North  American  Review. 

'*  He  is  manifestly  not  a  mere  scholar,  or  rather,  he  is  not  exclusively  a  book- 
man, but  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  society  around  him ;  for,  while  his  Ro- 
mans are  neither  modernized  nor  Anglicized,  they  are  actual  men,  endowed 
with  human  passions,  affections,  and  liabilities,  and  not  the  impassive  abstrac- 
tions which  have  so  long  usurped  the  Roman  name  in  history." 

•  •  *  •»  This  History  must  always  stand  as  a  splendid  monument  of  his 
learning,  his  candor,  and  his  vigorous  grasp  of  intellect  Though  he  is  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  Macaulay  and  Grote,  he  must  still  be  classed  with 
them  as  one  of  the  second  great  trmmvirate  of  English  Historians." 


History  of  the  Romans  Under  the  Empire. 

By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.    Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.     Vols.  L 

and  II.,  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  |2  each.    To  be  completed  in 

seven  volumes. 

Contents. — Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  History  to  the  Fall  of  Jnlius 
Csesar.  Vol.  III.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  Augustus.  Vols. 
IV.  and  V.  from  Augustus  to  Claudius,  B.  C.  27  to  A.  D.  64.  Vol.  VI.  from 
the  Reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  64  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  VoL  VI L 
from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  to  the  Death  of  M.  Aureliua. 

This  valuable  work  terminates  at  the  point  where  the  narrative  of  Gibbon 
commences,  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  in  every  library. 


D.  A.  <&  Co.  have  just  Published: 

A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways  and  Agriculture,  with  Practical 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Management  of  Engines  of  every  class. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.  E.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  Illustrated 
Cloth,  12.  [See  next  page 
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APPLETON'S  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  GUIDE.  Containing  the  Cbie^ 
Regulations  of  the  Post  Office,  and  a  Complete  List  of  Poet  Offices  throughout 
the  United  States.    Price  26  cents. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  WITH  SOME  OF  THEIR 
APPLICATIONS  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2 
vols.,  Syo.    Printed  on  tinted  paper.    $6. 

ALBUM  FOR  POSTAGE  AND  OTHER  STAMPS,,  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN.  1  vol.,  4to.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  printed  in  Colors.  Cloth, 
$2.50 ;  French  morocco,  |4;  Turkey  morocco,  f  6. 

THE  NEW  CLASS-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  By  Edward  L.  Youmanb, 
M.  D.    460  pages,  12mo.,  with  820  illustrations.    Price  $1.26. 

PALMONI ;  Or,  the  Numerals  op  Scripture  a  Proof  of  Inspiration.  A 
Free  Inquiry.    By  M.  Mahan,  D.  D.     1  vol.,  12mo.     (1. 

HEAT  CONSIDERED  AS  A  MODE  OF  MOTION.  Being  a  Course  of 
Twelve  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By 
John  Ttxdall,  F.  R.  S.     1  thick  vol.,  12mo.     101  Illustrations.    $2. 

A  S  0  PPLEMENT  TO  URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTU  RES, 
AND  MINES.  Containing  a  Clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice. Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  1  very  large  8vo.  vol., 
1,096  pp.     Illustrated  with  '700  Engravings.     Cloth,  ^6 ;  sheep  binding,  $7. 

WAR  PICTURES  FROM  THE  SOUTH.  By  B.  Estvan,  Colonel  of  Cav- 
airy  in  the  Confederate  Army.     1  vol.,  12mo.    $1.60. 

WHAT  TO  EAT  AND  HOW  TO  COOK  IT.  Containing  1.000  Receipts. 
By  Pierre  Blot.     1  vol.,  12mo.    $1. 

THE  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  HUSBANDRY.  By  Justus  Von  Liebig.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Bltth.     1  vol.,  12mo.     $1.60, 

TWO  PICTURES ;  Or,  What  Wk  Think  op  Ourselves,  and  What  the 
World  Thinks  of  Us.    By  Maria  J.  MoIntosh.     1  vol,,  12mo.    $1.60. 


Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Choice  u)i  Imjjartant  $ooks  for  S^ibrarifs, 

FOR  SALE  BT 

J.    W.    BOUTON, 
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American  State  Papers.     26  vols,  folio,  half  Russia $110.00 

American  Archives.     Edited  by  Peter  Force.  9  vols,  folio,  half  Russia..     60.00 

Annals  and  Debates  of  Congress.    71  vols,  royal  8vo.,  law  sheep 100.00 

Perry's  Japan  Expedition.     3  vols.  4to.,  full  leather 15.00 

Emory's  Mexican  Boundary  Survey.    3  vols.  4to.,  full  leather 14.00 

Broadhead's  Documents  Relating  to  New  York.  10  vols.  4to.,  cloth. .  20.00 
Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  4  vols.  4to.,  cloth. .  10.00 
American  National  Portrait  Gallery.  4  vols.  imp.  8vo.,  mor.  antique. .  86.00 
D'Orbigny*8  Dictionnaire  D'Histoire  Naturelle.     10  vols,  royal  8vo., 

half  morocco 76.00 

Bayle's  General  HistorictJ  and  Critical  Dictionary.     10  vols,  folio  ....     46.00 

"  6  vols,  folio 80.00 

Thurloe's  State  Papers,     7  vols,  folio,  half  calf 28.60 

Gardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopadia.     134  vols.  12mo.,  half  calf 200.00 

Ciceronis  Opera  Omnia,     (Oxford,  1783.)    10  vols.  4to.,  half  vellum. .     15.00 

[See  next  page. 
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Roberts'  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.    4  vols,  folio,  half  morocco |225.00 

Collier's  Eccleaiastioal  History.     9  vols.  Svo.,  calf  extra. 26.00 

British  Essayists — Spectator,  Tattler,  Guardian,  etc.    40  yoIs.  12mo., 

morocco 40.00 

Barbauld's  Novelist's  Library.    50  vols.  12mo.,  calf  extra 56.00 

Bridgewater  Treatises.     12  vols.  Svo.,  calf  extra 70.00 

Knight's  Pictorial  Sbakspeare.    8  vols,  royal  Svo.,  calf  extra. 76.00 

Finden's  Royal  Gallery  of  British  Art     Folio,  half  morocco 60.00 

Dickens'  Household  Words.     19  vols,  royal  Svo.,  half  morocco 87.60 

Harleian  Miscellany.    12  vols,  royal  Svo.,  half  calf,  extra,  large  paper    66.00 

Moreri^s  Dictionary.    Best  edition,  by  Drouet.     10  Yols.  folio 50.00 

Munich  Gallery.    4to.,  full  morocco  antique 20.00 

Dresden  Gallery.    4to.,          "                "       20.00 

Berlin  Gallery.    4to.,              "                "       20.00 

Penny  Cyclopsedia.     18  vols.  Imp.  Svo.,  half  morocco 50.00 

Dryden's  Works— Edited  by  Walter  Scott.     18  vols.  8vo.  calf 65.00 

Swift's  Works.          "                   "                  18  vols.            ••  65.00 

Mosee  Francais  and  Musee  Royale.     6  vols,  folio,  half  morocco 200.00 

Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum.    9  vols,  folio 150.00 

NicQols'  Historic  and  Literary  Anecdotes.     17  vols,  half  calf 115.00 

Gill's  Commentary,  etc.     22  vols.  4to.,  half  vellum,  elegant  copy 75.00 

Abbotsford  Waverly  Novels.    12  vols,  royal  8vo.,  morocco  extra 126.00 

EnoyclopiBdia  Britannica.    21  vols.  4to.    Eighth  Edition 120. 00 

Dr.  Priestley's  Works.     29  vols,  8vo.,  calf 27.60 

Kippis'  Biographica  Britannica.    7  vols,  folio,  calf 30.00 

Wood's  Athenae  Oxoniensis.  .  By  Bliss.    4  vols.  4to.,  calf. 60.00 

Inchbald's  British  Theatre  and  Farces.    42  vols.  calf. 42.00 

Retrospective  Review.     16  vols.  8vo.,  half  morocco,  gilt  top 65.00 

Appleton's  Cyclopiedia.     16  vols.  Svo.,  sheep 66.00 

Gross's  Antiquities.     12  vols.  4to.,  Russia  calf. 60.00 

Hawkins'  History  of  Music.    6  vols.  4to.,  calf 30.00 

Burney's        **              "          4  vols.  4to.,  calf 26.00 

Dugald  Stuart's  Works.    Best  Edition.     11  vols.  8vo.,  half  calf. 83.00 

Hobbes's  Works.     By  Molesworth.     16  vols.  8?o.,  half  calf 86.00 

Pinkerlon's  Collection  of  Voyages.     17  vols.  4to.,  calf  extra 70.00 

Humboldt's  Works.     16  vols.  Svo.  calf  extra 50.00 

Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  complete.     10  vols.  8vo.,  half  calf 22.60 

Bishop  Jewell's  Works.    4  vols.  Imp.  8vo.,  cloth 6.00 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.     26  vols  royal  8vo„  half  morocco. ...  90.00 

Darling's  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica.    Royal  8vo.,  cloth 7.00 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany.     12  vols.  4to.,  half  morocco 60.00 

Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica.     4  vols.  4to.,  half  Russia 50.00 

Manuscript  on  Vellum.    4to.,  very  curious 40.00 

Brydge's  Restituta.    4  vols.  8vo.,  calf 24.00 

Spenser's  Woiks.    By  Todd.    Best  Edition.    -8  vols.  8vo.,  calf  extra. .  32.00 

Milton's  Works.     By  Todd.     7  vols.  8vo.,  tree  calf 25.00 

Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.     5  vols.  8vo.,  calf 20.00 

Oxford  Prize  Essays,    5  vols.  8vo.,  calf 15.00 

Pritchard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind.     5  vols.  8vo.,  calf  extra. . . .  36.00 

Niebuhr's  Rome  and  Lectures.     9  vols.  8vo.,  half  calf,  extra 81.50 

Heeren's  Historical  Researches.     6  vols.  8vo.,  half  calf,  extra 18.00 

Napoleon's  Great  Work  on  Egypt.     28  vols,  folio,  half  morocco 560.00 

etc.     etc.     etc. 
Priced  Catalogues  of  upwards  of  30,000  Volumes  may  he  had  on  application. 

Entire  Librariea  or  parcels  of  Books  purchased  for  Oash  or  ezcbanged. 

J.  W.  BOTJTON,  Importer  and  Dealer  in  Bare  and  Standard  Books,  in  all 

Departments  of  literature,  481  Broadway,  {near  Broome  St,)  New  York, 
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VALUABLE    WORKS 

PUDLIBHKD  BT 

WILLIAM  S.  AND  ALFRED  MARTIEN, 

60b  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  BIBLE  HAND-BOOK.    By  Key.  Jab.  Angus,  D.  D $  1.76 

j    REVIVAL  SERMONS.    By  Rev.  Danim.  Daker,  D.  D.,  8  vols 2.60 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.    By  ReT.  Gkobqb 
BuRROwBs,  D.  D 1.60 

COMMENTARY    ON   THE     FOUR   GOSPELS.     By    ReT.  Datid 
Brown,  D.  D 76 

FAIRBAIRN'S  TYPOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE.    2  vols 4.00 

H0D6E'3  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ROMANS 1.26 

JAMIESON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  TrfE  PENTATEUCH  AND  THE 
BOOK  OP  JOSHUA 1.00 

JAMIESON  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  FROM  JUDGES  TO 
ESTHER 1.00 

A  TREATISE  ON  JUSTIFICATION.    By  Geo.  Junkin,  D.  D 1.25 

MAN,  MORAL   AND    PHYSICAL;    OR,  THE    INFLUENCE    OF 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  ON  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 1.26 

PAYSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.    3  vols 6.00 

THOLUCKON  THE  PSALMS 1.60 

WINES'  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAWS  OP  THE  ANCIENT 
HEBREWS 8.00 

SCOTT'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE— -Large  Type  Edition 16.60 

NOTES  ON  SCRIPTURE.    By  Jobl  Jonbs,  LL.  D. 8.00 

A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.    By  D. 
H.  Hill 1.00 

f^  Clergymen  supplied  at  a  liberal  disconnt. 
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COOKE'S    PALMELLA! 

AH  ELEGANT  COSMETIC  FOB 


IT  IS  THE  NEATEST  AND   BEST   HAIR  DRESSING   KNOWN. 
Old  and  Yonny  Use  it  witb  Entire  §atisfaction. 

It  Bestores  Gray  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

Put  up  Id  dozen,  half,  and  quarter  dozen  cases,  and  sent  by  Express  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  Price  $1.00  per  Bottle;  $10  per  dozen.  A  disconnt  to 
Druggists  and  Dealers. 

£.  F.  COOKE,  Cliemist, 

Weihersfield,  Conn. 


Sold  by  Messrs.  H.  A  I.  Brewer,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Lee,  Sisson  ^  Co.,  J.  H. 
B.  McNary  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  H.  H.  Dickinson,  129  Atlantic  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  C.  B.  Whittlesey,  New  Haven,  and  by  various  Druggists 
throughout  the  country. 

E.  F.  COOKE. 


SETS  OF  THE  NEW  EN6LMDER. 

Complete  sets  of  the  twentt-two  volumes  of  the  New  Exolander,  now  pub- 
lished, (1843  to  1864),  with  an  Index  of  Authors,  an  Index  of  Topics,  an  Index 
of  Books  Noticed  and  Reviewed,  and  a  List  of  Engravings,  for  sale  for  $32, 
delivered  in  New  Haven.  (If  sent  out  of  New  Haven,  postage  or  exprese-charge 
at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.) 

Complete  sets,  teith  the  exception  of  six  numbers,  will  be  sold  for  $18,  de- 
livered in  New  Haven. 

Price  of  the  Index  Volume,  by  itself,  $1.50,  for  which  it  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address. 

The  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  procure  complete  bets  of  the  New  Eno- 
LANDER  from  the  commencement.  Tliese  are  now  becoming  very  rare.  For  a 
short  time  the  few  which  are  on  hand  will  be  furnished  at  rates  which  can 
never,  probably,  be  oflfered  again. 

SINGLE  BACK  NUMBERS. 

Persons  who  now  have  incomplete  sets  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
subscriber,  who  will  inform  them  of  the  price  of  the  particular  numbers  or 
volumes  they  need. 

Volumes  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X,  XI,  XII,  XHI.  for  $1,60  per  vol- 
ume. Single  numbers,  50  cents.  Volumes  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  XVIH, 
XIX,  XXf,  XXII,  $8.00  per  volume.    Single  copies,  75  cents. 

Address  "W.  L..  KEVOSLEY, 

JVeto  Haven^  Conn, 

A  set  of  tlie  New  Englander,  bound  in  half  Turkey  Morocco.    Price  $60. 
Address  F.  T.  JARMAN, 

Neva  Haven^  Conn, 
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Blackwood's  Magazine  and  British  Reviews. 


FBICB8   CHBAF  AS   BVBB, 

TO  THOn  WHO  PAT  PROMPTLY   III   ADTAHOX. 

I      Notwithstanding  the  eoet  of  Reprinting  these  Periodicals  has  more  than 

I  donbled  in  consequence  of  the  enormout  rise  in  the  price  of  Paper  and  of  a 

general  advance  in  all  other  expenses— and  notwithstanding  other  publishers 

sre  reducing  the  sise  or  increasing  the  price  of  their  publications,  we  shall  con- 

tinne  to  famish  ours  complete^  as  heretofore,  at  the  old  rates,  ris  :— 

1. 
TKB  LOVSOV  aVABTlBLT  (Oonwrvtttfv.) 

a. 

THl  mSBUBOH  BIYIEW  (Whig.) 

8. 

TBI  VQBTH  JUUTUH  BS?ISW  (Mf  Cfhureh.) 

4.    

TBI  WJES'IMUBXKE  BSVUW  OiiberaL) 

6. 

BUSSKWOOJn  XDnraVBOH  MAOAZm  Cltey.) 


TERJBS. 

Per  ana. 

For  any  one  of  the  four  Reyiews $8.00 

For  any  two  of  the  four  Reyiews 6.00 

For  any  three  of  the  four  Reviews, 7.00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews,. 8.00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine 8.00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review, 5.00 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews, 7.00 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews, 9.00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews, 10.00 

These  will  be  our  prices  to  all  who  pay  prior  to  the  l8t  of  April  To  those 
who  defer  paying  till  after  that  time,  the  prices  will  be  increased  to  such  ex- 
tsot  as  the  increased  cost  of  Reprint  may  demand — therefore, 

SBND   IN   TOUR   ORDERS   AND   SAVE   TOUR   MONBT. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  A  CO.,  PubUshers, 

No.  88  Walker  Street,  New  Tork. 


Ws  also  Publish  the 

FARMER'S  GUIDE, 

By  HivaT  Stkphxns  of  Edinburgh  and  the  late  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Tale  College. 
2  vols.  Royal  Octovo,  1600  pages  and  numerous  Engraving. 

PBICE.— $6,  for  the  two  yoliimefl.   By  Kail  $7. 

L  SCOTT  A  CO. 
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NEW  STANDARD  WORKS, 
JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  0.  SORIBNER, 

124  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  TORE. 

ty  ObptM  MfU  by  mail  or  $xpreu,  txpente  prepaid,  <m  receipt  of  price  by  the 

PMieher. 


L  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  AND   OF  THE  ENGLBH 

LANGUAGE.    From  the  Roman  conquest.    By  Prof.  G.  L.  Graik.     2  yoU., 

8to.    Printed  at  the  RiTeraide  Press,  on  tinted  paper.    $7.00 ;  in  half  calf, 

extra,  $ia 

The  Loodoo  Saturday  Remtw^  more  seyere  than  any  of  the  foreign  EeTiews 
in  its  criticbms,  says  of  this  work : 

'*  Professor  Craik*s  book,  going  as  it  does  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
language,  properly  takes  a  place  quite  by  itselC  We  haye  philological  books, 
treating  of  our  earliest  literature,  and  we  have  critical  books  treating  of  oar 
latest  literature,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  book  which,  like  the  present, 
embraces  both." 

Ihe  great  wdue  of  the  hook  i»  itt  thorough  ttompreheneiveneee. 

The  London  Reader,  in  a  notice  of  this  work,  writes:  '*It  is  a  thoroui^hly 
substantial  work ;  not  a  hurried  compilatioa,  but  a  massiye  and  careful  digest 
of  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  booke,  acquired  during  a  long  and  indnstnous 
literary  life." 

IL 
Rey.  Wm.  G.  T.  Shbdd,  D.  D.    A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

In  2  Yols,  8yo.    Printed  on  tinted  Uid  paper.     Price  $6.    In  half  calf,  $9. 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  is  written  on  a  method  that  will  re- 
commend it  not  only  to  clergymen  but  to  general  readers  in  philosophy  and  i 
theology.    It  does  not  carry  forward  the  entire  system  of  Christian  theology  | 
together,  passing  from  one  topic  to  another,  as  the  requirements  of  such  a  : 
method  necessitate ;  but  each  of  the  principal  subjects  constitutes  a  unity  by 
itself,  and  is  inyestiffated  as  a  complete  and  independent  course  of  scientific  re- 
flection.    Each  subject  thus  stands  forth  with  boldness,  disentangled  from  its 
coordinate  truths,  so  that  a  single  impression  is  receiyed. 

THE  FEDERALIST.  With  Biblioeraphical  and  Historical  introducUon  and 
notes.  By  Hknbt  B.  Dawson.  Printed  at  the  Riyerside  Press,  on  tinted 
paper,  with  portraits,  in  2  yols ,  $7.60 ;  half  calf,  f  12.  (Vol  I.,  containing 
the  Introduction  and  Text  of  the  Work,  now  ready.) 

A  new  and  carefully  prepared  ed'tion  of  THE  FEDERALIST,  printed  from 
the  ori^nal  text,  to  whtch  haye  been  added  a  Historical  end  Biographical  In- 
troduction, a  Synoptical  Table  of  Contents  and  elaborate  Notes,  in  which  is 
introduced  the  manuscript  memoranda  which  were  found  on  the  copies  formerly  | 
owned  by  Mr,  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Ame^  Chancellor  Kent,  Mr.  Rush—  I 
the  latter  in  Mr.  MadiRon's  handwriting — and  other  friends  of  the  authors,  to-  ' 

f ether  with  extracts  from  the  papers,  relating  to  the  works  of  Chief  Justice  I 
ay,  kindly  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  his  grandson,  and  of  Mr.  Madisoo, 
and  Gen.  Hamilton. 

Also,  lately  issued:  ' 

STANLEY'S  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST.     SERMONS  PREACHED  DURING  | 
the  tour  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  East,  with  notices  of  some  of 
the  localities  yisited.    By  Rev.  A.  P.  Stamlxt,  D.  D.    In  1  yol.,  12mo.  cloth, 
beyeled  burnished  edges.    Price  $1.50. 

[See  next  Page, 
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BT  TBI  SAMI  AOTHOft. 

LECTURES  OS  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWI8H  CHURCH.  ABRA- 
HAM TO  SAMUEL.  1toI»8to.  Maps  aod  iUuBtrations.  Price  $8.60; 
half  calf,  $5. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH,  with  an 
Introduction  on  the  Stady  of  Eoclesiasticai  History.  In  1  yoL,  octaTo,  with 
a  map.    Priee  $3.60 ;  in  half  calf,  $6. 

LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  UPON  EARTH,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Chrono- 
logical,  and  Geographical  Relations.  By  Rey.  S.  J.  Avdaiws.  I  toL  Sec- 
ond Edition,  post  8yo.    $2.60. 

MR.  BRACE'S  NEW  WORE.  THE  RACES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.  A 
manual  of  Ethnology.  By  C.  L.  BaAos.  In  1  yoL,  post  8yo.  Printed  on 
tinted  paper.    $2. 

DANA'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY. 

•  ♦  ■ 

THEODORE  BLISS  &  Co.,  PhUadelphia, 

haye  published 

A    TEXT-BOOK  OF   OEOLOOY, 

DEMOTED    FOR    SCHOOLS   AND    ACADEHIIES, 

By  J  AXIS  D.  Dana,  LI*  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Yale  College,  author  of 
"  A  Manual  of  Geology,**  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Text-book,  the  general  plan  of  the  "  Manual  of 
Geology  '*  has  been  followed,  and  although  an  abridgment,  it  is  not  a  patoh- 
work  of  extracts  from  it.  The  whole  has  been  rewritten  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  special  purpose  and  give  it  the  unity  of 
an  independent  work.  It  ooYers  the  same  ground  as  the  larger  Yolume,  ex- 
Mbiting  like  comprehensiYe  Yiews  of  the  science;  but  the  facts  and  principles 
are  presented  in  a  briefer  manner  and  a  more  simple  style,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  full  illustrations  by  means  of  sections,  Yiews,  and  figures  of  fossils. 

In  preparing  the  work,  the  wants  of  pupils  in  our  Schools  and  Academies 

less,  th 


hsYe  oeen  constantly  in  view,  and,  not  less,  those  of  the  general  reader  who 
would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Geology  without  entering  into  its  many  details. 

The  book  is  printed  and  illastrat^  with  the  same  care  and  expense  which 
cbsraeterized  the  *'  Manual"  It  makes  a  yolume  of  360  pages,  square  12mo. 
Price,  in  beyeled  muslin,  11.76. 

\Sr  Teachers  desiring  early  copies  for  examination,  will  be  supplied,  post- 
age prepaid,  for  $1. 

WK  PUBLISH  : 

PROFESSOR  DANA'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY 14.00 

PROFESSOR  SILLTMAN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS 2.50 

PROFESSOR  SILLIMAN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY 1.50 

GREENFIELD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  WITH  LEXICON. 1.60 

LOVELL'S  UNITED  STATES  SPEAKER— NEW  EDITION 1.00 

LOVELL'S  SCHOOL  DIALOGUES 1.00 

LOVELrS  SERIES  OF  READERS—FiYe  Numbers. 
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PUBLIOA.TIONS 

OF 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO. 


THE  YOUNO  PARSON.     12mo $1.86 

BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONa     12mo 1.26 

SUSS'  LAST  TIMES.    12mo 1.86 

SEISS'  THREATENING  RUIN.     12mo .26 

SEISS'  DAY  OP  THE  LORD.     12ino .26 

FAIRBAIRN'S  HERMENEUTICS.     12mo... 130 

THOLUOK  ON  JOHN.     8vo 2.26 

CASES  OF  CONSCIENCE.    12mo 1,26 

WINER'S  IDIOMS.    8vo 8.60 

COLES  ON  GOD'S  SOVEREIGNTY.    12mo 76 

MoILVAINETS  EVIDENCES.    12mo 76 

LITTON  ON  THE  CHURCH.     8vo. 1.26 

HELPS  FOR  THE  PULPIT.     l2mo IM 

FARRAR'S  SCIENCE  IN  THEGl6gY.     12mo. 86 

LUTHER  ON  GALATJ]^^S.     13mo 1.25 

SCHMUCKER'S  POPULkR  THEOLOGY-    12mo l.OO 

GERLACH  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.    Sto 8.00 

HENGSTENBERQ  ON  ECCLESI ASTES.    8vo 2.25 

KURTZ'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.    2  vols.     12mo. 3.50 

PULPIT  THEMES.     12mo 1.60 

SEISS' TEN  VIRGINa    12mo. 75 

THOLUCK'S  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.    8vo. 2.60 

FLEMING'S  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    8to.  ...  1.88 

CP~  All  oar  PablicatioM  can  be  had  of  BookMllen  genendly,  or  will  be 
Rent  by  mail,  pottage  paid,  upon  the  receipt  o(  the  pricea  advertiaed  b;  the 
Publishera. 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO., 

nr*.  as  North  sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 
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NE^W^  BOOICS 

F&OM  THE  PRK88  OP 

TICKNOR   &   FIELDS,  Boston. 


I 


1^^  Messrs.  Ticknor  dc  Fields  wotUd  direct  t/ie  cUtention  of  hook  but/era  to 
the  following  choice  list  of  new  works,  whieh^  from  their  intrimic  merit,  as 
uxil  a»  from  the  elegant  style  in  which  they  are  produced,  are  preeminently 
valnable. 


THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  HIOKLIKG  PEE800TT,  author  of  "The  Con- 

quest  of  Mexico,"  '*The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  etc  By  Gkorgk  Ticknor,  au- 
thor of  the  *•  History  of  Spanish  Literature."  1  vol.  quarto.  Illustrated 
with  Steel  Portraits,  Wood  Cuts,  and  Autograj^,  and  elegantly  printed  and 
bound.     17.50. 

T))e  Life  and  Letters  of  our  ^reat  historian  form  a  work  of  the  bijiirhest  in. 
terest  and  importance — welcome  to  readers  of  intelligence  in  either  hemis- 
phere. Mr.  Ticknor  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Prescott  from  boyhood,  and  has 
made  the  story  of  his  life  at  once  authentic  and  intere.<(ting.  Mr.  Prescott's 
Letters  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  literary  and  domestic  correspondence 
extant. 

The  style  in  which  the  work  is  issued  is  one  of  marked  elegance,  in  keeping 
with  the  value  of  the  contents.  It  is  printed  upon  superfine  toned  paper,  and 
beautifully  bound  in  vellum  cloth,  gilt  top,  and  stamped  with  appropriate  de* 
signs.  Id  point  of  mechanical  execution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  vol- 
umes  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 

THE  LIFE  AlID  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  WHTTHEOP.    By  Robert  c. 

WnrTBROP.     I  vol.  8vo.     Handsomely  bound  in  musiin,  with  Steel  Portraits 

and  Wood  Engravings.     $3.00. 

This  volume  will  rank  among  the  best  books  of  biography  ever  written.  It 
is  the  domestic  life  of  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  America,  to  assume  the  Kovernment  of  the  young 
colony.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  record  of  Gov.  Winthrop's  eHrlier  life  has 
been  accessible.  This  new  biographical  contribution  will  be  Fieartily  welcomed, 
cont-aining  as  it  does  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  career  of  a  true  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  our  country's  history. 
ANGEL  VOICES;  Or,  WORDS  OF  COUNSEL  FOR  OVERCOMING  THE 

WORLD.     An  entirely  new  edition.     1  vol  small  4to.     Cloth,  appropriately 

stamped.     $2.00. 
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Article  L— THE  CONFLICT  WITH  SKEPTICISM  AND 
UNBELIEF.  Second  Article: — The  Mythical  Theory 
OF  StratJss. 

Das  Leben  Jesn^  hritisch  learbeitet^  von  Dr.  David  Fried- 
rich  Strauss.    4  A.    Tubingen  :  1840. 

Streitschriften  zur  Vertheidigung^  cfea,  von  Dr,  David  Fried- 
rich  ^rauss.    Tubingen:  1841. 

The  peculiar  form  of  unbelief  which,  in  our  time,  has  been 
brotight  forward  to  invalidate  the  testimony  to  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel,  is  the  Mythical  Theory ;  and  the  leading  expound- 
er apd  advocate  of  that  theory  is  David  Frederic  Strauss. 
The  Life  of  Christ,  by  Strauss,  is  an  extensive  and  elaborate 
work.  The  author,  if  not  a  man  of  the  profoundest  learning, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  trained  and  well  read  theologian.  Adopt- 
ing a  theory  which,  at  least  in  the  breadth  of  its  application, 
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is  a  novel  one,  he  yet  skillfully  avails  himself  of  everything 
which  has  been  urged  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  liistory  from  the  side  of  ancient  or  modern  skepti- 
cism. He  knows  how  to  weave  into  his  indictment  charges 
drawn  from  the  most  opposite  quarters.  He  is  quite  ready  to 
borrow  aid  from  Woolston,  the  "Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  and 
other  deistical  writers,  whose  philosophy  in  general  he  repu- 
diates. Thus,  in  his  work,  there  are  brought  together  and 
braided  together  the  difficulties  in  the  New  Testament  history 
which  all  past  study  had  brought  to  light,  and  tlie  objections 
which  the  ingenuity  of  unbelievers,  from  Celsus  to  Paulas, 
had  found  it  possible  to  suggest.  It  is  the  last  and  strongest 
word  that  skeptical  criticism  will  be  able  to  utter  against  the 
evangelical  narratives.  In  the  arrangement  and  presentation 
of  his  matter,  the  work  of  Strauss  is  distinguished  by  a  rhe- 
torical skill  that  is  rarely  surpassed.  He  knows  what  it  will 
do  to  assert  roundly,  what  is  best  conveyed  by  an  insinuation, 
what  is  more  eflFectively  suggested  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry. 
He  knows  how  to  put  in  the  foreground  whatever  seems  to 
favor  his  position,  and  to  pass  lightly  over  considerations 
having  a  contrary  tendency.  The  currency  obtained  by  the 
work  of  Strauss,  and  its  influence,  are  very  much  due,  also,  to 
the  transparency  of  his  style.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
complex  details,  the  remarkable  clearness  and  fluency  that 
belong  to  his  ordinary  composition,  are  fully  preserved.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  Strauss  has  presented  the  most  plausi- 
ble theory  which  can  bo  presented  from  the  unbelieving  side, 
and  has  made  it  as  captivating  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.    This  theory  we  now  proceed  to  examine.* 

Although  Strauss  undertakes  to  construct  a  life  of  Christ,  it 
is  plain  that  the  great  question  before  his  mind  is  the  question 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  narratives  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  record  miracles.  Strange  to  say,  he  lays  down  at 
the  beginning  the  critical  canon  that  a  miracle  is  never  to  be 


*  We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  aloog  with  Strau88*8  principal 
work,  the  book  of  Streitschriften,  or  polemieai  tracts  in  reply  to  his  reyiewera, 
which  he  himself  collected  into  a  Yolume. 
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believed,  and  that  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  found  is,  so  far  at 
least,  un  historical.  That  is  to  say,  he  begs  the  question  which 
it  is  one  prime  object  of  his  book  to  discuss.  His  entire  work 
is  thus  a  petitio  principii.  From  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  claim  to  consideration. 
When  we  call  to  mind  the  names  on  the  roll  of  science  which 
are  counted  among  the  believers  in  niiraclcs,  such  as  Pascal, 
Kepler,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  not  to  speak  of  names  proportion- 
ally eminent  among  scientific  men  at  the  present  day ;  and 
when  we  think  how  much  of  the  loftiest  intellect  the  world 
has  seen  has  likewise  put  faith  in  these  New  Testament 
narratives  ;  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  mankind  have 
generally  believed,  and  do  now  believe,  in  miraculous  events 
of  some  sort,  we  must  pronounce  the  pretended  axiom  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  to  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an 
assumption.  We  waive  this  point,  however,  and  proceed  to 
consider  the  positive  theory  of  Strauss. 

What  is  a  myth?  A  myth  is,  in  form,  a  narrative;  re- 
sembling, in  this  respect,  the  fable,  parable,  and  allegory. 
But  runlike  these,  the  idea  or  feeling  from  which  the  myth 
springs,  and  which,  in  a  sense,  it  embodies,  is  not  reflectively 
distinguished  from  the  narrative,  but  rather  is  blended  with 
it ;  the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  the  native  form  which  the  idea 
or  sentiment  spontaneously  assumes.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  the  myth  ema- 
nates, that  this  product  of  their  fancy  and  feeling  is  fictitious. 
The  fable  is  a  fictitious  story,  contrived  to  inculcate  a  moral. 
So,  the  parable  is  a  similitude  framed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  representing  abstract  truth  to  the  imagination.  Both  fable 
and  parable  are  the  result  of  conscious  invention.  In  both, 
the  symbolical  character  of  the  narrative  is  distinctly  recognized. 
From  the  myth,  on  the  contrary,  the  element  of  deliberation 
is  utterly  absent.  There  is  no  questioning  of  its  reality,  no 
criticism  or  inquiry  on  the  point,  but  the  most  simple,  unreflect- 
ing faith.  A  like  habit  of  feeling  we  find  in  children,  who, 
delighting  in  narrative,  improvise  narrative.  It  is  diflicult  for 
us  to  imagine  that  childlike  condition  of  mind  which  belonged 
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to  the  early  age  of  nations,  when  the  creations  of  personifying 
sentiment  and  fancy  were  endued,  in  the  faith  of  those  from 
whom  they  sprung,  with  this  unquestioned  reality.  It  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  to  reproduce  those  states  of  mind  in 
which  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  language  germinate; 
peculiarities  in  respect  to  which  the  philological  explorer  can 
only  say  that  so  mankind  in  their  infancy  looked  upon 
things  and  actions.  But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  mythologies  had  this  character.  They  are  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  childlike  imagination,  originated  and  cher- 
ished in  the  full,  because  unthinking,  belief  in  their  reality. 
So  the  Greek  mythology  sprung  into  being.  The  popular 
imagination,  unhindered  by  any  knowledge  of  laws  and  facts 
which  science  could  not  suggest,  because  science  was  not 
born,  peopled  the  groves  and  mountains,  the  sea  and  air, 
with  divinities,  whose  existence  and  whose  deeds,  forming  the 
theme  of  song  and  story,  were  the  object  of  universal  faith. 
The  ablest  of  the  modern  writers  upon  antiquity,  such  as 
Ottfricd  Miiller  and  Mr.  Grote,  have  made  it  clear  that  fre- 
quently there  was  no  historical  basis  for  these  mythological 
stories,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  explicit  evidence,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  a  nucleus  of  fact  at  their  foundation.  They 
may  have  been — frequently,  at  least,  they  were — the  pure  crea- 
tion of  the  mythopoeic  faculty ;  the  incarnated  faith  and  feel- 
ing of  a  primitive  age,  when  scientific  reflection  had  not  yet 
set  bounds  to  fancy.  Science  brought  reflection.  The  attempt 
of  Euemerus  to  clear  the  mythical  tales  of  improbabilities  and 
incongruities,  and  to  find  at  the  bottom  a  residuum  of  verita- 
ble history,  and  the  attempts  both  of  physical  and  moral 
philosophers,  to  elicit  from  them  an  allegorical  sense,  are,  one 
and  all,  the  fruit  of  that  skepticism  which  culture  brought  with 
it,  and  proceed  upon  a  totally  false  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  myths  originate.  When  these  theories  came  up,  the 
spell  of  the  old  faith  was  already  broken.  They  are  the 
eflforts  of  nationalism  to  keep  up  some  attachment  to  obsolete 
beliefs,  or  to  save  itself  from  conscious  irreverence  or  popular 
displeasure.  A  state  of  mind  had  arisen,  wholly  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  credulous,  unreflecting,  child- 
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like  period,  when  a  common  fear  or  faith  embodied  itself  spon- 
taneously in  a  fiction  which  was  taken  for  fact.* 

As  we  have  implied,  back  of  the  authentic  history  of  most 
nations  lies  a  mythical  era.  And  whenever  the  requisite  con- 
ditions are  present,  the  mythopoeie  instinct  is  active.  The 
middle  ages  furnish  a  striking  example.  The  fountain  of 
sentiment  and  fancy  in  the  uncultured  nations  of  Europe 
divaricated,  so  to  speak,  into  two  channels,  the  religious  myth 
and  the  myth  of  chivalry.  When  we  have  eliminated  from 
the  immense  mass  of  legendary  history  which  forms  the  lives 
of  the  Saints,  what  is  due  to  pious  frauds,  (though  these  pre- 
suppose a  ready  faith),  and  what  is  historical,  being  due  to 
morbid  or  otherwise  extraordinary  psychological  states,  and,  if 
the  reader  so  pleases,  to  miracle,  there  still  remains  a  multi- 
tude of  narratives  involving  supernatural  events,  which  last 
have  no  foundation  whatever  in*  fact,  but  were  yet  thoroughly 
believed  by  those  from  whose  fancy,  enlivened  and  swayed 
by  religious  sentiment,  they  emanated. 

Strauss  was  not  the  first  to  suggest  that  portions  of  the  Bib- 
lical history  are  myths ;  but  Strauss  it  is  who  has  applied  the 
mythical  theory  in  detail  and  at  length  to  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives, and  with  the  aid  of  this  theory  has  attempted  to  divest 
the  life  of  Christ  of  all  supernatural  elements, — all  these 
being  pronounced  mythological.  Strauss  opposes,  on  the  one 
hand,  believers  in  the  miracles,  and,  on  the  other,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  so-called  "  natural  exposition,"  of  whom  Paulus 
was  the  chief.  Paulus  was  the  German  Euemerus,  holding 
the  Kew  Testament  narratives  of  miracles  to  be  erroneous 
conceptions  and  amplifications  of  historical  events  which 
really  fell  within  the  sphere  of  natural  law.  Thus,  the  heal- 
ing of  the  blind  was  accomplished  by  Christ  through  an  eflBca- 
cious  powder  applied  to  their  eyes, — a  circumstance  which 
was  unnoticed  or  omitted  by  the  lovers  of  the  marvelous  whose 


*  Upon  the  natare  of  the  myth,  see  Ottfried  MiiUer's  Prolegomena  tu  einer 
WUaenKhaftlichen  MyViologie,  The  reader  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Intro> 
dactiOQ  to  Tach'3  Gommantiry  on  Genesis ;  but  espocIaUy  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  chapters  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece. 
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reports  we  liave :  the  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  record  of  the 
transmuting  of  water  into  wine,  was  the  gift  of  a  large  amount 
of  wine,  which  Christ,  since  he  was  to  be  attended  by  several 
disciple?,  brought  with  him  to  the  wedding:  instead  of  being 
expected  to  find  a  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  Peter  was  to 
obtain  it  by  selling  a  fish  in  the  market,  and  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive sprung  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  transaction :  Christ 
did  not  walk  on  the  water,  as  was  supposed,  but  walked  along 
the  shore :  the  so-called  transfiguration  was  the  efiect  on  the 
disciples  of  seeing  Christ  on  a  higher  mountain  peak  which 
was  white  with  snow.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  abundant 
learning  and  the  utmost  painstaking  were  expended  in  the 
support  of  this  theory,  which,  however,  had  few  adherents 
when  Strauss  gave  it  the  final  death- blow.  Equal  hostility  is 
professed  by  Strauss  to  the  form  of  infidelity  which  had 
charged  the  apostles  and  their  Master  with  being  willful 
deceivers.  He  joins  with  the  Christian  believer  in  denouncing 
the  coarseness  and  shallowness  of  that  species  of  unbelief 
which  found  reception  among  pretended  philosophers  of  the 
last  century.  He  will  propound  a  theory  which  involves  no 
such  condemnation  of  the  founders  of  Christianity.  He  will 
propound  a  theory,  moreover,  which  leaves  untouched  that 
inner  substance  of  Christianity,  which  is  alone  valuable  to  the 
philosopher.  His  construction  will  have  the  merit  of  sparing 
the  sensibilities  of  the  believer  who  is  oflFended  at  hearing 
those  whom  he  reveres,  branded  as  impostors,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  relieving  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  from 
giving  credence  to  events  which,  it  is  quietly  assumed,  modem 
science  pronounces  to  be  impossible. 

Omitting  minor  details,  some  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  bring  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  the 
principal  points  in  the  doctrine  of  Strauss  may  be  briefly 
stated.  There  existed  in  Palestine,  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
grew  up  to  manliood,  a  wide-spread  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  There  was  also  a  defined  conception,  the  re- 
sult of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  later  specu- 
lation, of  the  character  of  his  work.  Among  other  things,  he 
inraa  to  work  miracles,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the 
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blind,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead ;  and  he 
was,  generally,  to  outdo  the  supernatural  works  ascribed  to 
Moses  and  Elijah,  and  the  other  prophets  of  the  former  time. 
Jesus,  who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  became  at  length  per- 
suaded that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah.  Endowed  with 
lofty  qualities  of  mind  and  chai'acter,  he  attached  to  himself 
disciples  who  shared  in  his  belief  concerning  himself.  He 
taught  with  power  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Pales- 
tine. But,  encountering  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  ruling  classes 
on  account  of  his  rebuke  of  their  iniquities,  he  was  seized 
upon  and  put  to  death  under  Pontius  Pilate.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  disappointment,  his  disciples,  who  had  expected 
of  him  a  political  triumph,  were  finally  comforted  and  in- 
spirited by  the  mistaken  belief  that  he  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead.  Hence  the  cause  of  Jesus  was  not  crushed,  but 
gradually  gained  strength.  And  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
young  community,  filled  with  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their 
slain  and  (as  they  believed)  risen  Lord,  there  sprung  the 
mythical  tales  which  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  Believing  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  they  attributed  to  him  spontaneously  the 
deeds  which  the  prophecies  had  ascribed  to  that  personage.  In 
these  mythical  creations,  the  formative  idea  was  the  Old 
Testament  description  of  tlie  Messiah.  This  idea,  coupled 
with  the  faith  in  Jesus,  generated  the  Gospel  history  of 
Christ,  so  far  as  that  is  miracuteus,  and  even  exerted  a  very 
important  influence  in  shaping  and  coloring  circumstances  in 
the  narrative,  which  are  not  supernatural.  The  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  is  thus  the  ideal  Messiah.  He  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  glorified  in  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  disciples,  by  the 
ascription  to  him  of  supernatural  power  and  supernatural 
deeds,  such  as  lay  in  the  traditional,  cherished  image  of  the 
Messiah. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Strauss  does  not  reject  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  conscious  invention  in  the  case  of  certain  features 
in  the  New  Testament  reports  of  miracles,  notwithstanding 
his  general  disavowal  of  an  intent  to  impeach  the  moral 
character  of  their  authoi-s ;  but  he  claims  a  very  mild  judg- 
ment for  a  certain  kind  of  artless,  though  not  wholly  uncon- 
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Bcious,  poetizing — the  arglose  dicMung  of  simple  souls.*  But 
how  far  Strauss  and  his  school  are  able  to  adhere  to  their 
canon,  which  excludes  willful  deception  trom  a  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gospel,  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Strauss's  theory.  They  cannot  come,  he  main- 
tains, from  "  eye-witnesses  or  well  informed  contemporaries." 
The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  to  such  an  extent  as  we 
should  be  compelled  to  assume,  if  we  granted  that  the  Gospels 
exhibit  tlieir  testimony.  On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  Strauss  is  neither  full  nor  clear ;  but  this  is  aflSlrmed, 
that  they  are  the  production  of  later,  non-apostolic  writers. 
This  position  he  strives  to  establish  by  a  critical  analysis  and 
comparison  of  these  documents.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  upon  them  such  inconsistencies  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  violations  of  probability,  as  render  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  came  from  the  hand,  or  bear  the  sanction  of  the 
immediate  followers  of  Christ.  The  credibility  of  the  Gospels 
is  attacked,  partly  as  a  means  of  disproving  their  genuineness. 
And  the  metliod  of  the  attack  is  to  press  the  point  of  the  im- 
probability of  the  miracles,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  un- 
trustworthy character  of  the  narratives  is  elaborately  argued 
on  other  grounds.  The  Gospels  are  dissected  with  the  critical 
knife,  their  structure  and  contents  are  subjected  to  a  minute 
examination,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  reader  with  the 
conviction  that,  independently  of  their  record  of  miracles, 
these  histories  are  too  inaccurate  and  self-contradictory  to  be 
relied  on.  Their  alleged  imperfections  are  skillfully  connected 
with  the  improbable  nature  of  the  events  they  record,  so  that 
the  effect  of  both  considerations  may  be  to  break  down  their 
historic  value. 

Having  thus  stated  the  main  points  in  the  theory  of  Strauss, 
we  proceed  to  set  forth  tlie  reasons  why  the  mythical  hypoth- 
esis is  untenable. 

•  Leben  Jesn,  B.  I.  S.  (-S. 
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I.  The  belief  of  tlie  apostles  and  of  Jesus  himself  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  cannot  bo  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
Strauss,  and  could  not  have  existed,  were  the  assumptions  of 
that  theory  sound. 

Strauss  puts  his  doctrine  into  a  kind  of  syllogism.  There 
was  a  fixed  idea  that  the  Messiah  would  work  these  various 
miracles ;  there  was  a  fixed  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  hence  the  necessity  that 
the  mythopoeic  faculty  should  attribute  these  miracles  to 
him.*  These,  we  are  told,  were  the  conditions  and  forces  by 
which  the  myths  were  generated.  But  if  it  was  a  fixed  ex- 
pectation that  the  Messiah  would  work  these  miracles,  how 
could  the  disciples  believe  in  Jesus  in  the  absence  of  these 
indispensable  signs  of  Mcssiahship  f  Recollect  that  this  per- 
suasion concerning  the  Messiah  is  represented  to  be  so  deep 
and  universal  as  to  move  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  after  his  death,  to  connect  with  him  all  thepe  fictitious 
miracles.  How,  then,  were  they  convinced  of  his  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah — so  convinced  that  their  faith  survived  the  disap- 
pointment of  some  of  their  strongest  and  fondest  anticipations 
relative  to  his  kingdom,  and  survived  even  the  shock  of  his 
judicial  death  ?  It  must  be  manifest  to  every  candid  man  that 
Strauss  is  thrown  upon  a  dilemma.  Either  this  previous  ideal 
of  the  Messiah  was  not  so  firmly  engraved  upon  the  minds  of 
the  disciples,  in  which  case  the  condition  and  motive  for  the 
creation  of  myths  are  wanting ;  or  being  thus  firmly  fixed, 
their  faith  in  Jesus  through  his  lifetime  proves  that  miracles 
were  really  performed.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  of 
Jesus  himself,  since  he  is  supposed  to  have  shared,  on  this 
point  at  least,  in  the  common  expectation  respecting  the 
characteristic  works  of  the  Messiah.  How  could  jie  maintain 
this  unswerving  faith  in  his  messianic  calling  and  ofSce,  in  the 
absence  of  the  one  principal  criterion,  the  exercise  of  super- 
natural power?  To  avoid  one  difliculty,  the  advocate  of  the 
mythical  hypothesis  creates  another  which  no  ingenuity  can 
remove. 

*  Leben  Jeau,  B.  L  S.  04. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Strauss  ignores  this  difficultj. 
He  endeavors  to  answer  the  objection.  The  impressiveness 
of  the  character  and  teaching  of  Christ,  in  a  measure,  supplied 
the  place  of  miracles  so  long  as  he  was  bodily  present.  But 
this  consideration  is  evidently  felt  to  be  quite  inadequate,  and 
hence  Strauss  makes  prominent  what  he  seems  to  consider  a 
concession.  Jesus,  we  are  informed,  did  calm  and  relieve  cer- 
tain persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disease,  which  was  thought  to 
be  the  fruit  of  demoniacal  possession.  This  cflFect  was  wrought, 
however,  only  by  psychological  influence— the  natural  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  and  calm  nature.  Hence,  it  was  only  in  cases 
where  the  type  of  the  disease  was  mild  and  chiefly  mental  in 
its  origin,  that  such  cures  were  efi^ected.  The  cure  of  a  case 
like  that  of  the  maniac  of  Gadara,  or  the  child  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  would  be  a  miracle,  and  is,  of 
course,  excluded.*  Moreover,  Strauss  finds  it  convenient  to 
maintain  that  the  cure  of  so  called  demoniacs  was  produced  by 
others ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  so  uncommon.  He  appeals  to 
the  instance  narrated  by  Josephus,  of  the  cure  eflFected  in  the 
presence  of  Yespasian,t  and  to  the  question  of  Christ :  "  by 
whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out  ?"  So  that,  after  all,  this 
relief  of  less  aggravated  forms  of  nervousness  is  not  a  distin- 
guishing act  of  Christ  which  could  serve  to  attest  his  messiah- 
ship.  There  is  obviously  no  reason  beyond  the  necessities  of 
a  theory,  why  it  should  be  allowed  that  Christ  relieved  this 
kind  of  infirmity,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  instances  of 
healing,  together  with  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  which  are 
equally  well  attested.  Nor  are  we  assisted  to  understand  how 
the  disciples  were  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  omission  of  all 
the  other  forms  of  miracle  which  they  believed  to  be  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  Messiah's  appearance.  When  they 
saw  Jesus  pass  by  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  dumb,  the  leprous, 
even  the  severe  forms  of  demoniacal  frenzy,  and  do  nothing 
greater  than  to  quiet  the  less  afflicted  subjects  of  nervous  hal- 
lucination, which  others  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  as  well, 
how  could  they  consider  him  the  Messiah  ?    We  cannot  avoid 

♦  Leben  Jesu,  B.  I.  S.  106.    B.  IL  S.  43,  46.  f  Jo«-  ^^tiq.  VIII.  2,  6. 
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perceiving  that  the  same  cause  which  is  tliought  to  have  led 
irresistibly  to  the  forming  of  imaginary  miracles,  would  have 
effectually  precluded  a  faith  not  sustained  by  miracles  which 
were  real. 

II.  The  mythical  theory  is  fully  disproved  by  the  fact  of 
the  absence  of  any  body  of  disciples  to  whom  the  origination 
and  dissemination  of  the  myths  can  be  attributed. 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  prefer  to  use  vague  terras  and 
phrases  in  speaking  of  the  source  whence  the  so-called  Christian 
mythology  came.  It  sprung,  says  Strauss,  from  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  infant  church.  But  when  he  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  more  precisely,  he  admits  that  neither  the 
apostles  nor  the  community  which  was  under  their  immediate 
guidance,  could  have  been  the  authors  of  these  fictitious  narra- 
tives. That  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  had  attended  him 
through  his  public  life,  could  mistakenly  suppose  themselves 
to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  series  of  miracles  which  the 
Gospels  record,  is  too  much  for  Strauss  to  believe.  He  claims 
that  the  apostles  in  their  Epistles,  or  in  such  as  he  concedes  to 
be  genuine,  do  not  bring  forward  the  prior  miracles,  but  dwell 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  So  far  as  they  do  not  speak  of 
the  earlier  miracles,  the  circumstance  is  readily  explained,  if 
we  suppose  them  to  have  been  familiar  to  those  to  whom  they 
wrote,  and  remember  that,  in  the  view  of  the  apostles,  the 
grand  fact  of  the  Saviour's  Resurrection  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground, eclipsing,  as  it  were,  the  displays  of  supernatural 
power  which  had  preceded  it.  In  the  discourses  of  the  apos- 
tles, recorded  in  Acts,  these  prior  miracles  are  appealed  to. 
But  Strauss,  be  it  observed,  contends,  and  is  obliged  to  con- 
tend, that  the  apostles  were  ignorant  of  any  such  miraculous 
events  as  these  which  the  evangelists  record.  The  myths  did 
not  originate  within  the  circle  of  their  oversight  and  influ- 
ence. This  would  be  evidently  true,  whoever  were  disposed  to 
deny  it,  but  Strauss  concedes  and  claims  that  such  is  the  fact. 
Where,  then,  did  these  myths  grow  up?  Who  were  their 
authors?  To  this  fundamental  question,  the  advocates  of  the 
mythical  theory^  vouchsafe  only  the  briefest  response.     Yet 
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Strauss  does  say  that  they  grew  up  among  the  dwellers  in 
more  secluded  places  in  Galilee  where  Christ  had  tarried  but  a 
short  time,  and  among  those  who  had  occasionally,  or  at 
seasons,  companied  with  him.*  There  was,  then,  if  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  the  mythical  hypothesis,  a  community  pf  Jewish 
Christian  disciples  in  Palestine,  separate  from  the  apostles 
and  the  Christian  flocks  over  which  they  presided,  and  in  that 
community,  within  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  this  extensive  and  coherent  cycle  of  miraculous  tales 
originated.  We  say  a  community^  because  a  myth  is  not 
the  conscious  invention  of  an  individual,  or  a  conscious  inven- 
tion at  all,  but  an  oJBfshoot  of  the  collective  faith  and  feeling 
of  a  body  of  people.f  If,  in  certain  cases,  it  proceeds  from 
the  fancy  of  an  individual,  it  is  presupposed  that  he  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  sympathetic  and  responsive  community  who 
receive  without  scrutiny  whatever  falls  in  with  the  current  of 
their  feelings.  We  say  "  within  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,"  because  in  this  period  Strauss  himself  places 
the  bulk  of  the  so-called  myths  which  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament.it  Now,  in  reference  to  this  extraordinary  solution 
of  the  enigma  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  myths,  we  offer 
several  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  strike  the  reader  as  a  singular  fact 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
non-apostolic  Christian  community  in  the  midst  of  Palestine. 
The  assumption  that  a  set  of  believers  of  this  description 
existed  in  Galilee,  removed  from  the  knowledge  and  guidance 
of  the  apostles,  is  not  supported  by  the  slightest  proof,  and  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  were  not  very  numerous.  There  was  a 
sense  of  unity  among  them.  They  formed  one  body.  Every- 
thing tended  to  draw  them  together.    And  the  apostles  were 

♦  Leben  Jesu,  B.  I.  a  72.    Streitachr.,  S.  46. 

\  So  Strauss.  It  is  most  essential  to  understand,  be  says,  tbat  at  tbe  founda- 
tion of  the  mytb  lies — "  kein  individuellea  Bewusstsein,  soodern  ein  boheres  aUge- 
moines  Yolksbewusstsein,  (Bewusstsein  einer  religiosen  Gemeinde.)"  Leben 
Jesu,  B.  I.    S.  89. 

X  Streltscbr,.  S.  52. 
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their  recognized  heads.  It  is  certain,  and  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  one,  that  the  other  disciples  looked  up  to 
'*the  twelve"  as  their  guides,  and  leaned  on  them  for  sup- 
port and  counsel. 

But  how  could  persons  in  the  situation  attributed  to  these 
obscure  disciples,  come  to  believe,  or  remain  in  the  belief,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ?  We  have  shown  the  improbability  that 
the  apostles  believed  without  miracles.  But  the  diflSculty  of 
supposing  these  other  hearers  of  Christ  to  have  believed,  in  the 
absence  of  such  evidence  of  his  divine  commission,  is  much 
greater.  It  is  a  part  of  the  hypothesis,  that  they  knew  com- 
paratively little  of  Jesus,  for  to  allow  them  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  him  would  put  them  in  the  same  category,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  framing  myths,  with  the  apostles  themselves. 
They  had  seen  little  of  Jesus ;  they  had  seen  none  of  the  su- 
pernatural signs  expected  of  the  Messiah  ;  he  had  wholly  dis- 
appointed their  idea  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  earthly 
prince ;  and,  finally,  he  had  perished  by  the  death  of  a  culprit, 
which  he  endured  without  resistance,  God  not  appearing  to 
deliver  him.  Is  it  not  inexplicable  that  casual  hearers  of 
Christ,  who  were  thus  placed,  having  seen,  be  it  remembered, 
no  miracle  for  their  faith  to  rest  upon,  should  continue  to  be- 
lieve— believe,  too,  without  a  misgiving,  with  the  childish  sim- 
plicity and  enthusiasm  which  are  requisite  for  the  creation  of 
mythological  tales  ? 

Such  hearers  must  have  originally  cherished  the  ordinary  ex- 
pectation concerning  the  Messiah,  that  he  would  sit,  in  the 
character  of  a  temporal  Prince,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and 
bring  into  subjection  the  heathen  nations.  The  myths  they 
would  frame,  if  they  framed  any,  would  be  in  keeping  with  this 
expectation.  A  radical  change  in  their  conception  of  the  Mes- 
siah, would  require  us  to  suppose^  at  least,  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  actual  career  of  Jesus.  But  here,  again, 
an  acquaintance  of  this  sort  with  the  real  facts  of  his  history 
shuts  out,  by  Strauss's  own  admission,  the  possibility  of  their 
connecting  with  his  life  a  cycle  of  myths.* 

'This  .point  is  clearly  put  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  ^'Internal  Evidencu 
of  the  Oenuinene*9  of  the  OoapeU.'* 
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Eat  if  wc  admit  what  is  incredible,  that  a  class  of  disciples 
of  this  character  existed  and  existed  in  such  circumstances  that 
they  actually  produced  through  the  mythopoeic  faculty,  and 
set  in  circulation,  the  narratives  of  which  we  have  a  record  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  not  then  clear  of  half  of  the  diffi- 
culty. How»can  we  suppose  all  this  to  be  done  with  no  knowl- 
edge or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  and  other  well- 
informed  contemporaries  to  w^hom  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ 
were  well  known  %  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  this  mass  of 
mythological  narrative  was  shut  up  in  the  nooks  and  corners 
where  it  came  into  being.  This  pretended  seclusion  of  the 
ill-informed  believers  in  Christ,  could  hardly  have  been  kept 
up  for  the  whole  generation  during  which  the  apostles  traversed 
Galilee  and  ministered  to  the  church.  The  Jewish  Christians 
continued  to  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  great  festivals;  did 
these  Galilean  believers  stay  away  from  them  ?  How  happens 
it,  we  beg  to  know,  that  this  type  of  belief,  so  foreign  from  that 
of  the  eye-witnesses  and  authorized  apostles  of  Jesus,  found  no 
contradiction  or  exposure  ? 

But  an  objection  still  more  formidable  remains  to  be  stated. 
From  whom  did  the  Gentiles  receive  Christianity,  and  what 
type  of  Christianity  did  they  receive?  The  new  religion  had 
been  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  before  the  death  of 
Paul  and  Peter.  Was  it  from  the  simple  folk  whose  imaginar 
tion  is  credited  with  the  origin  of  the  miracles — ^was  it  from 
them  who  knew  so  little  of  Christ  as  to  indulge  in  these  uncer- 
tified fancies,  and  too  little  of  the  apostles  to  have  their  self- 
delusion  corrected — was  it  from  these  obscure  disciples  that 
Christianity  went  forth  to  the  Gentile  world?  Did  they 
assume  the  missionary  work  confided  to  the  apostles,  while 
these  and  all  the  well-informed  followers  of  the  Messiah  rested 
in  idleness  ?  It  would  be  prpposterous,  in  the  face  of  proba- 
bility and  against  all  the  evidence  we  possess,  to  assert  this. 
The  Christianity  of  the  Gentile  churches  was  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity. Their  conception  of  the  history  of  Christ  on  earth 
was  derived  from  the  apostles  and  the  Christian  believers  asso- 
ciated with  them  Now,  all  of  the  four  Gospels,  except  the 
first,  are  Gentile  Gospels.    The  third  was  written  by  a  Gentile, 
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and  this,  together  with  the  second  and  fonrth,  were  written 
for  Gentiles.  Gentile  Christianity  did  not  flow  from  that  quar- 
ter— that  terra  incognita — where  the  myths  are  said  to  have 
sprung  up  and  been  received.  How  then  shall  wo  account  for 
the  character  of  the  Gentile  Gospels,  and,  in  particular,  for  the 
representation  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  they  contain?  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  representation,  including  the 
narratives  of  miracles,  was  a  part  of  that  Christianity  which 
the  apostles  believed  and  taught.  But  when  this  admission  is 
made,  the  mythical  theory  breaks  down ;  since,  as  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  Strauss  admits  that,  in  case  these  narratives 
are  false,  apostles  and  others  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
Christ  could  neither  have  originated  them  nor  have  been  per- 
suaded to  lend  them  credence. 

Ill-  The  genuineness  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  the  proof  of 
which  it  is  found  impossible  to  invalidate,  is  a  decisive  argu- 
ment against  the  mythical  theory. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  observations 
of  Strauss  upon  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Gospels  are 
very  meagre.  He  denies,  indeed,  that  we  can  prove  a  general 
circulation  of  Gospel  histories  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apos- 
tles, or  that  our  present  Gospels  were  known  to  them.*  At 
one  time  he  was  inclined  to  admit  that  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Fourtli  Gospel,  but  seeing,  probably,  the  fatal  consequences 
resulting  to  his  theory  from  this  concession,  he  withdrew  it  in 
a  subsequent  edition.  But  the  proposition  that  John  wrote  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is  supported  by  such  an  array  of 
external  and  internal  evidence  as  must  convince  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  of  its  truth.  In  respect  to  this  Gospel,  Strauss 
and  his  friends  are  obliged  to  abandon  the  mythical  hypothe- 
sis, and  to  pronounce  its  contents  the  deliberate  fabrications  of 
a  pretender  who  chose  to  subserve  a  doctrinal  interest  by 
assuming  the  character  of  John.  The  needless  audacity 
which  would  lead  a  literary  impostor  in  the  second  century  to 
present  a  view  of  the  course  of  Christ's  life  which,  when  com- 

•  Leben  Jesu,  B.  1.  S.  72. 
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pared  with  the  previous  established  conception,  is,  in  many 
respects,  so  original  and  peculiar,  and  his  complete  success  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  churches  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Roman  world,  are  mysteries  not  to  be  explained.*  The  patristic 
testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  of 
Mark,  as  well  as  to  the  relation  in  which  they  severally  stood  to 
Paul  and  Peter,  cannot  be  successfully  impugned.  Luke's  preface 
to  his  Gospel  harmonizes  with  the  tradition  of  the  church  con- 
cerning him.  His  informants,  he  there  states,  were  immediate 
disciples  of  Christ.  He  had  acquired  from  the  original  sources 
"  a  perfect  understanding"  of  the  matters  on  which  he  wrote.  Of 
Mark  and  his  Gospel,  we  have  an  early  account  in  the  fragment 
of  Papias,  whose  birth  fell  within  the  apostolic  age,  and  who 
drew  his  information  from  the  contemporaries  and  associates 
of  the  apostles.f  When  Papias  states  that  Mark,  having  been 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  derived  his  knowledge  of  Christ 
from  him,  wrote  down  "  the  things  spoken  or  done  by  our 
Lord,"  though  not  observing,  as  to  the  discourses  at  least,  the 
historical  order,  he  describes,  without  doubt,  our  second  QcfepeLJ 
If  there  are  critical  questions  pertaining  to  the  authorship  of 
the  First  Gospel,  about  which  even  believing  scholars  are  not 
yet  agreed,  it  is  even  more  evident  concerning  this  than  any 
of  the  others  that  it  emanates  from  the  bosom  of  the  apostolic 
Church.  Of  this,  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt.§ 


*  The  author  of  this  Article  bees  leave  to  refer  his  readers  to  an  Article  from 
his  pen  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  the  Bibliotfuca  Sacra  for 
AprU,  1864. 

f  Whether  Papias  was,  or  was  not,  acquainted  with  the  Apostle  John  himself, 
is  a  disputed  point  Irenseus  affirms  it,  but  Kusebius  is  incUned  to  consider  lus 
fttatemcDt  an  uucertain  inference  from  the  language  of  Papias.    Euseb.  ill.,  39. 

\  Whether  the  want  of  historical  order  is  attributed  by  Papias  to  the  record  of 
the  "  things  said  **  alone,  or  of  "  the  things  done'*  as  well,  depends  on  the  sense 
of  \iyia  in  the  passage,  in  regard  to  which  there  are  two  opinions. 

§  The  critical  questions  to  which  we  allude,  are  clearly  stated  and  ably  argued 
by  Meyer  in  the  EinL  to  his  Com.  on  Matt,  and  Bleck  in  his  Einl.  in  d.  K.  T. 
These  questions  do  not  affect  the  date  of  the  Gospel,  nor  its  origin  in  the  apos- 
tolic Church.  Meyer's  view  appears  to  depend  on  his  restriction  of  the  sense  of 
\6yia — in  the  rk  \6yia  avvird^aro  of  Papias — which  IS  not  made  out  On  the 
other  hand,  Bleek's  hypothesis  leaves  the  early  tradition,  concerning  the  aiitbor> 
ship,  nnezplained. 
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Eenan,  in  hie  recent  Life  of  Christ,  has  the  candor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  early  date  of  the  evangelical  histories,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, though  his  views  are  here  not  free  from  error,  their  apos-^ 
tolical  origin.  He  says  that  the  composition  of  the  Gospels 
was  "  one  of  the  most  important  events  to  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity which  occurred  during  the  second  lialf  of  the  first  cen- 
tury^'** As  to  Luke,  "  doubt  is  hardly  possible."!  "  Tlie 
author  of  this  Gospel  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Now  the  author  of  the  Acts  is  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  a  title  perfectly  fitting  to  St.  Luke." 
"One  thing  at  least  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  author  of  the 
third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts,  is  a  man  of  the  second  apos- 
tolic generation."  "  Chapter  xxi.,  inseparable  from  the  rest 
of  the  work,  was  certainly  written  after  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  soon  afterP  '*  But  if  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  dated, 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  also ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
third  Gospel  is  posterior  to  the  first,  and  presents  the  charac- 
ter of  a  compilation  much  more  advanced.":]:    Mark,  we  are 


•  p.  17,  (Am.  TransL)  \  p.  18. 

^  p.  19.  Whatever  Papias  meant  by  the  \6yia  of  Matthew — whether  the  dis- 
courses alone,  or  the  narratives  aleo,  Renan  errs  decidedly  in  fajing  that  the 
Matthew,  which  was  known  to  Papias,  was  eimply  the  discourses  (in  Hebrew.) 
When  Papias  says  that  the  X^yia  were  written  in  Hebrew  and  h^^fivvtvt  Savrh  &s 
niivaro  f«a<rro(,  he  speaks  of  things  in  the  past.  It  is  certain  that  Papias  had 
the  First  Gospel  in  its  complete  form,  in  the  Greek.  (See  Meyer's  Einl.  z.  Matt. 
S.  11.  N.)  It  is  certain  that  the  First  Gospel  had  its  present  form  before  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Meyer  Einl.  z.  Matt.  S.  21.)  But  Renan 
concedes  that  the  Second  Gospel  is  "  but  a  slightly  modified  reproduction ''  of 
**  the  collection  of  anecdotes  and  personal  information  which  Mark  wrote  from 
Peter's  reminiscences."  p.  22.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  Mark's  work 
has  undergone  any  "  modification,"  if  we  except  one  or  two  passages  which  are 
thought  by  critics  to  be  interpolated.  The  school  of  Baur  have,  to  be  sure, 
made  Papias  refer  to  an  '*  tJr-Markus/'  a  work  supposed  to  be  prior  to,  and  the 
basis  of,  our  Second  Gospel.  But  our  Mark  corresponds  to  the  description  given 
by  Papias — so  that  the  sole  argument  of  the  Baur  school  for  their  view  is  un- 
foanded.  The  writers  of  the  second  century  know  nothing  of  any  other  work 
ascribed  to  Mark  except  our  Second  Gospel.  It  i$  an  incontrovertible  fact  thai 
thiM  Oo9pd  was  compoeed  by  John  Mark,  an  associate  of  the  apostles.  The  Baur 
school  have  made  an  attempt,  which  we  are  justified  in  terming  desperate,  to 
bring  down  the  date  of  the  writings  of  Luke  to  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century.    But  apart  from  all  the  other  evidence  in  the  case,  Baur's  own  method 
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told,  though  not  absolutely  free  from  later  additions,  is  essen- 
tially as  he  wrote  it."  **  He  is  full  of  minute  observations  com- 
ing without  any  doubt  from  an  eye-witness.  Nothing  opposes 
\he  idea  that  this  eye-witness,  who  evidently  had  followed 
Jesus,  who  had  loved  him  and  known  him  intimately,  and  who 
had  a  living  remembrance  of  him.  was  the  Apostle  Peter  him- 
self, as  Papias  says."*  If  the  view  presented  by  Renan  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  less  satisfactory,  it 
is  yet  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  the  leading  propositions 
of  Strauss.  He  holds  that  "  in  substance  this  Gospel  issued, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  from  the  great  school  of 
Asia  Minor  which  held  to  John,  that  it  presents  to  us  a  version 
of  the  Master's  life,  worthy  of  high  consideration  and  often  of 
preference. "t  If  the  work  was  not  by  John,  there  is  "  a  decep- 
tion which  the  author  confesses  to  himself" — a  literary  fact,  says 
Renan,  unexampled  in  the  apostolic  world.  The  Tubingen  doc- 
trine of  its  being  *'  a  theological  thesis  without  historical  value  " 
is  not  borne  out,  but  rather  refuted,  by  an  examination  of  the 
work.J  In  "  a  multitude  of  cases,"  it  sheds  needed  light  upon 
the  synoptics.  "  The  last  months  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  par- 
ticular, are  explained  only  by  John."  The  school  of  John  was 
"  better  acquainted  with  the  external  circumstances  of  the  lite 
of  the  founder  than  the  group  whose  memories  made  np  the 
synoptic  gospels.  It  had,  especially  in  regard  to  the  sojouiiis 
of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  data  which  the  others  did  not  possess. "§ 

of  argument  requires  him  to  Buppoae,  and  he  does  suppose,  that  the  generation — 
ytvM — spoken  of  in  Luke  xzi.,  82,  still  subsisted  Tvhen  the  Gospel  was  written- 
But  this  term  will  not  hear  the  loose  sense  which  he  gives  it  We  must  reserve 
for  another  occasion  the  proof  of  the  early  date  of  the  Acts.  It  is  enough  to 
state  here*  that  the  circumstance  of  the  writer^s  making  no  use  of  the  EpiaUes  of 
Paul,  in  composing  his  work,  is  an  insoluble  fact  on  Baur*s  theory.  Il  U  an  tneon- 
trovertible  fact  that  the  Third  Ootpel  and  the  Acta  were  vritten  by  Luke,  an  omq, 
date  of  Paul.  The  conjecture  of  Renan  that  the  first  two  Gospels  gradwdln 
borrowed  anecdotes  from  each  other,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  agreement 
in  the  copies  of  each,  which  were  extant  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  third  century,  and  is,  moreoyer,  supported  by  no  proof.  But  in  holding  tba* 
Luke  was  composed  about  the  year  70,  that  Mark  remains  substantiaUy  as  be 
wrote  it,  and  that  both  Matthew  and  Mark  are  earlier  than  Luke,  Renan  admitt 
all  that  we  ftak  iu  the  present  discussion. 

*P«5.  tp.  25.  Jp.  27.  §p.  88. 
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The  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the  narrative  portions  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  from  the  pen  of  John  ;  and  as  to  Benan's 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  discourses,  we  are  left  in  doubt,  for 
now  he  attributes  them,  and  now  denies  them,  to  John.  As 
to  the  last  point,  the  record  of  the  discourses  is  obviously  from 
the  same  pen  that  wrote  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  and,  also,  the 
first  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  John,  the  genuineneaa 
of  which  Benan  will  not  deny.  The  statements  of  Kenan  in 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  approximate  to  the  truth. 
They  are  the  admissions  of  a  man  of  learning  and  a  skeptic. 
Tliey  demolish  the  mythical  theory  as  defined  by  Strauss.  The 
evidence  which  proves  the  Gospels  to  be  the  productions  of  the 
apostles  or  their  associates,  at  the  same  time  subverts  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  theory.  In  truth,  every  argument  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels  is  just  as  strong  an  argument  for  their 
credibility. 

IV.  The  mythical  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground  from  the 
.lack  of  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  promulgation,  in  a  written  as  well  as  oral  form,  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  miracles. 

We  were  led,  under  the  last  head,  in  speaking  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels,  to  allude  to  the  subject  of  their  date. 
There  are  grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew,  but  the  apologist  has, 
perhaps,  a  compensation  in  the  demonstration  afibrded  by  them 
that  the  document  of  which  they  are  a  part  was  composed  in 
its  present  form  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
date  of  Luke,  as  before  observed,  is  not  far  from  that  of  Mat- 
thew. But  we  discover  on  inspection  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  matter  contained  in  each  of  the  first  three  Gospels  appears, 
frequently  in  identical  language,  in  the  other  two.  Among  the 
various  hypotheses  suggested  to  account  for  this  peculiarity,  it 
is  held  by  some  that  Matthew  was  the  earliest  written  of  the 
three,  and  that  a  portion  of  Matthew  was  incorporated  by 
Mark  and  Luke  in  their  gospels ;  while  others  maintain  that 
Mark  was  the  original  gospel  and  furnished  the  other  two  with 
the  matter  that  is  common  to  all.    It  has  been,  however,  con- 
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tended  with  much  force  of  argument,  that  prior  to  tlie  compo- 
sition of  either  of  the  three,  an  original  gospel,  containing  the 
matter  to  which  we  refer,  must  have  existed,  and  existed  in  a 
written  form.  This  earlier  record  of  the  teachings  and  mira- 
cles of  Christ  antedates,  therefore,  our  present  gospels,  and  is 
a  written  monument  standing  still  nearer  the  events.  But 
whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  the  true  solution  of  the  pecnliarity 
in  question,  we  have  from  Luke  decisive  proof  of  the  early 
composition  of  written  histories  of  Clirist,  in  which  the  mira- 
cles had  a  place.  "  Many  "  such  histories  of  what  was  "  surely 
believed  "  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  Luke  states,  had  already 
been  composed.  The  Hebraized  diction  of  various  parts  of 
his  Gospel,  diflTering  from  his  own  style,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  he  wrought  into  it  portions  of  prior  records.  This 
information,  which  comes  from  Luke,  be  it  remembered,  only 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Paul,  implies  that  there  had 
been  a  desire  among  Christians  for  authentic  lives  of  Christ, 
and  that  numerous  narratives  had  been  written  to  meet  the 
want.  It  has  been  made  probable,  we  may  add,  that  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  made  use  of  a  written  gospel,  and  although  we  cannot 
affirm  that  this  document  was  more  than  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  and  discourses  of  Christ,*  yet  the  existence  of  it  is  an 
indication  of  the  necessity  that  must  have  been  felt  for  authen- 
tic records  of  the  life  of  the  Lord,  and,  also,  of  the  ease  with 
which,  owing  to  the  spread  of  Greek  culture,  this  demand 
could  be  satisfied.  For,  as  Neander  observes,  this  was  not  the 
age  of  the  rhapsodist,  but  an  age  of  written  composition. 

Wo  are  thus,  through  the  testimony  of  Luke,  in  our  search 
for  written  narratives  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  brought  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  apostolic  age  and  to  a  point  of  time  not 
far  from  the  events  themselves.  We  are  obliged  to  allow  that 
the  New  Testament  miracles  were  not  only  believed  by  the 
generation  of  Christians  contemporary  with  the  apostles  and 
under  their  guidance,  but  were,  also,  within  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  at  the  longest,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  writ- 
ten narratives.    Now  this  interval  is  altogether  too  short  for 

•  See  Neander's  Leben  Jesu,  a  10.    Apostelgeschichte,  S.  178,  sq. 
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the  growth  of  a  Christian  mythology.  Unlike  something  made 
by  the  will,  this  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  long  brooding  over  the 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Clirist  and  the  prophecies  relating  to 
him.  We  cannot  conceive  this  cloud  of  myths  to  arise,  when 
the  real  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Christ  had  just  occurred 
and  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  had  known 
him.  The  sharp  outlines  of  fact  must  first  be  effaced  from 
memory  before  the  humble  career  of  Jesus  could  be  invested 
by  the  imagination  with  a  misty,  unreal  splendor.  The  sud- 
den ascription  to  him  of  these  numerous  acts  of  miraculous 
power  would  be  a  psychological  wonder.  Strauss  is  not  insen- 
sible to  the  force  of  this  objection.  His  answer  is  that  these 
narratives  were,  in  a  sense,  prepared  in  the  messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  people,  and  it  was  only  needful  that  they  should 
be  connected  with  Jesus.  But  there  is  a  wide  g«lf  between 
the  general  anticipation  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  ^ould 
come,  would  heal  the  different  forms  of  disease  and  outdo  the 
works  of  the  old  prophets,  and  the  concrete,  circumstantial 
narratives  which  we  find  in  the  Grospels.  Strauss  fails,  there- 
fore, to  evade  the  force  of  the  objection,  audit  stands,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  theory, 

V.  The  mythical  theory  is  incompatible  with  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  Christ  appeared. 

It  was  an  historical  age ;  that  is,  an  age  in  which  history  is 
studied,  historical  truth  discriminated  from  error,  evidence 
weighed  ;  an  age  in  which  skepticism  is  found,  in  which,  also, 
written  records  exist.  It  was  the  age  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus ; 
the  age  when  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  and  Eoman  law 
were  felt  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  empire.  It  was,  more- 
over, an  age  when  history  had  seemingly  run  its  course,  and 
the  process  of  decay  had  set  in.  How  unlike  the  periods  when 
a  people,  given  up  to  the  sway  of  sentiment  and  imagination, 
builds  up  its  mythologic  creations,  never  raising  the  questicm 
as  to  their  truth  or  falsehood !  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Grote  up<»i 
the  characteristics  of  a  myth-producing  age.  "  The  myths," 
writes  the  historian,  "  were  generally  produced  in  an  age  which 
had  no  records,  no  philosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of  belief, 
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and  scarcely  any  tincture  of  astronomy  or  geography — but 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  full  of  religious  faith,  distin- 
guished for  quick  and  susceptible  imagination,  seeing  personal 
agents  where  we  only  look  for  objects  and  laws ; — an  age, 
moreover,  eager  for  new  narrative,  accepting  with  the  uncon- 
scious impressibility  of  children,  (the  question  of  truth  or  false- 
hood being  never  formally  raised),  all  which  ran  in  harmony 
with  its  preexisting  feelings,  and  penetrable  by  inspired  poets 
and  prophets  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  was  indiffer- 
ent to  positive  evidence."*  It  is  true  that  the  operation  of 
the  mythopoeic  faculty  is  not  absolutely  extinct  in  a  more  cul- 
tured time  ;  yet  its  peculiar  province  is  the  childhood  of  a  peo- 
ple. As  Grote  elsewhere  says,  "  to  understand  properly  the 
Grecian  myths,  we  must  try  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  state 
of  mind  of  -the  original  mythopoeic  age ;  a  process  not  very 
easy,  §ince  it  requires  us  to  adopt  a  string  of  poetical  fancies 
not  simply  as  realities,  but  as  the  governing  realities  of  the 
mental  system ;  yet  a  process  which  would  only  reproduce 
something  analogous  to  our  own  childhood."  Of  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  myths  were  looked  upon  by  the  Greek, 
he  adds:  *^  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  same  plausibility 
which  captivated  his  imagination  and  his  feelings  was  sufficient 
to  engender  spontaneous  belief;  or  rather  that  no  question  as 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  narrative  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind.  His  faith  is  ready,  literal,  and  uninquiring,  apart 
from  all  thought  of  discriminating  fact  from  fiction."  If  we 
turn  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  we  find  a  condition  of  society  at 
a  world-wide  remove  from  this  primitive  era  of  sentiment  and 
fancy.  Some  are  deceived  by  the  supposed  analogy  of  the 
middle  ages,  which,  however,  were  wholly  different,  and  more 
resembled  the  ancient  nations  in  their  period  of  immaturity. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  science  had  passed  away. 
Christianity,  with  its  doctrines  and  miracles,  had  been  received 
by  the  fresh,  uncivilized  peoples  of  Europe,  and  these,  full  of 
the  new  sentiments  and  beliefs  which  were  awakened  by  Chris- 
tianity, dwelling,  so  to  speak,  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  super- 

•  Grote,  Vol.  I.,  p.  461. 
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natural,  created  the  mass  of  mythical  stories  which  fill  up  the 
volnminons  lives  of  the  saints.  It  was  the  work  of  unlettered, 
imaginative,  nninquiring  peoples,  on  the  basis  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  miraculous  history  of  the  Gospels.  "  Such 
legends,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  were  the  natural  growth  of  a  re- 
ligious faith,  earnest,  unexamining,  and  interwoven  with  the 
feelings  at  a  time  when  the  reason  does  not  need  to  be  cheated. 
The  lives  of  the  saints  bring  us  even  back  to  the  simple  and 
ever-operative  theology  of  the  Homeric  age."*  Totally  dif- 
ferent was  the  state  of  things  among  the  old  nations  at  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  We  must  not  forgot  that,  so  far  as 
intellectual  development  is  concerned,  along  with  the  downfall 
of  ancient  civilization,  the  tides  of  history  rolled  back.  New 
nations  came  upon  the  stage  and  a  period  of  childhood  ensued. 
Dr.  Arnold,  writing  to  Bunsen,  points  out  the  anachronism 
involved  in  Strauss's  theory.  "  The  idea,"  exclaims  Arnold, 
"  of  men  writing  mythic  histories  between  the  time  of  Li vy 
and  Tacitus,  and  of  St.  Paul  mistaking  such  for  realities  I  "f 


*  Grote,  Vol  I.,  p.  471.  Renan  compares  the  Gospels  to  the  Lives  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. The  disciples  of  St.  Francis  were  fall  of  the  spirit  of  their  master ;  and 
what  was  that  spirit  ?  Enthasiasm,  that  falls  below  absolute  madness,  can  rise 
no  higher  than  in  the  example  of  St.  Francis.  His  asceticism  stopped  short  of 
DO  austerities  which  the  body  could  endure.  His  inward  life,  like  his  outward 
career,  was  a  continual  romance.  His  mystic  fervor  betrayed  itself  in  his  ordi- 
nary speech — in  his  apostrophes  to  birds  and  beasts,  and  even  to  inanimate  things. 
"  His  life,"  says  Milman,  "  might  seem  a  religious  trance."  **  Incessantly  active  as 
was  his  life,  it  was  a  kind  of  paroxysmal  activity,  constantly  collapsing  into  what 
might  seem  a  kind  of  suspended  animation  of  the  corporeal  functions."  As  to 
the  witnesses  to  the  "  wounds  "  of  Christ  on  his  person,  one  of  them  testifies  to  see- 
ing the  soul  of  St.  Francis,  after  his  death,  on  its  flight  through  the  air  to  heaven  I 
lo  this  atmosphere  of  fancy  and  credulous  (though  sincere)  devotion,  he  and 
they  lived.  As  to  the  loose  habit  of  observation  and  great  inaccuracy  of  medie- 
val writers  in  describing  ordinary  objects,  which  justly  excite  incredulity  in  re- 
gard to  their  stories  of  miracles,  see  Dr.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  History,  p.  128. 
He  gives  an  instance  of  this  carelessness  from  Bede,  who  was  reputed  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  age.  "  I  cannot  think,"  says  Arnold,  "  that  the  unbelieving 
spirit  of  the  Roman  world  was  equally  favorable  to  the  origination  and  admis- 
sion of  stories  of  miracles  with  the  credulous  tendencies  of  the  middle  ages."  (p. 
129.)  No  doubt  bodily  austerities,  vigils,  fastings,  and  the  like,  together  with 
the  spirit  of  unbounded  credulity,  might  produce  extraordinary  phenomena  which 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  miracles. 

t  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Arnold,  p.  298,  N. 
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Strauss  labors  hard  to  create  a  different  impression  in  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  age  of  the  apostles.  He  appeals  to  the 
occasional  mention  of  prodigies  by  Tacitus  and  Josephua— as 
the  supernatural  sights  and  sounds  attending  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  But  if  current  reports  of  this  sort  of  preternatural 
manifestation  convict  an  age  of  an  unhistorical  spirit,  there  is 
no  state  of  society  that  would  not  be  liable  to  this  charge. 
Even  skeptics,  like  Hobbes,  have  not  escaped  the  infection  of 
superstitious  fear.  These  passages  in  Josephus  and  Tacitus 
are  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  stj-le 
of  their  narratives.  Strauss  endeavors  to  make  much  of  the 
tV70  alleged  miracles  of  Vespasian,  at  Alexandria,  which  are 
noticed  by  Tacitus  and  also  by  Suetonius.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  fact  at  the  bottom,  the  circumstances  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Tacitus  afford  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  his- 
torical spirit  of  the  times,  and,  thus,  of  the  falsehood  of 
Strauss's  general  position.  When  the  application  was  made  to 
Vespasian  by  the  individuals  on  whom  the  cures  are  said  to 
have  been  wrought,  he  laughed  at  their  request  and  "  treated 
it  with  contempt."*  The  applicants  being  importunate  in 
their  request,  and  pretending  to  make  it  by  the  direction  of  the 
god  Serapis,  Vespasian  had  a  talk  with  the  physicians,  who 
stated  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  and  were  quite  non-committal 
on  the  question  whether  the  Emperor  could  effect  a  cure  in  the 
manner  desired.  The  entire  passage  in  Tacitus  shows  at  least 
a  full  consciousness  that  the  event  is  wholly  anomalous  and 
not  to  be  accepted  without  satisfactory  proof.  The  truth  is 
that  the  creative  period  iii  the  ancient  nations  when  the  mytho- 
logical religions  sprung  up,  had  long  ago  passed  by.  Even 
the  belief  in  them  was  fast  crumbling  away,  and  yielding  to 
skepticism.  This  engendered,  to  be  sure,  a  superstition  to  fill 
up  the  void  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  old  belief. 

•  Vespasian  behaved  like  WUliam  of  Orange,  who  sneered  at  the  old  practice 
of  touching  for  the  king's  evil.  This  behavior  of  William  gave  great  scandal  to 
not  a  few. — (Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England,  Vol.  III.,  p.  432,  scq.)  Many  invalids 
resorted  to  the  king  to  be  touched.  Yet  who  wUl  infer  that  the  age  of  William 
was  not  an  '*  hiBtorieal  *  ago,  or  suppose  that  a  mythology  could  have  arisen  io 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  established  itself  in  the  popular  faith  ? 
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Hence  magic  and  Borcery  were  rife.  The  professors  of  the 
black  art,  to  use  a  more  modern  phrase,  drove  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, and  fonnd  credalous  followers,  as  the  apostles  discovered 
in  their  missionary  journeys.  But  this  despairing  superstition 
was  a  phenomenon  lying  at  the  opposite  pole  from  that  action 
of  the  mythopoeic  tendency  which  belongs,, as  we  have  ex- 
plained, to  the  freshness  of  youth.  Pilate  spoke  out  the  feel- 
ings of  the  cultivated  Eoraan  in  the  skeptical  question,  What 
is  truth  ?  Nor  is  Strauss  more  successful  in  the  attempt  to  find 
among  the  Jews,  in  particular,  a  condition  of  society  suitable 
for  the  origination  of  myths.  Prophecy  had  long  since  died 
out.  A  stiff  legalism,  with  its  "  traditions  of  the  elders,"  had 
chilled  the  free  movement  of  religious  life.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  a  miracle  had  only  to 
be  stated  to  be  believed.  Miracles  (unless  exorcism  be  reck- 
oned one)  were  not  supposed  to  occur.  They  were  considered 
to  belong  to  an  era  of  their  history,  long  past.  A  miracle  was 
an  astounding  fact.  "Since  the  world  began,"  it  was  said, 
(John  ix.  82),  "  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind."  The  Gospels  are  full  of 
parables,  allegories,  showing  a  state  of  mind,  in  teacher  and 
hearer,  inconsistent  with  the  production  of  myths.  In  the 
parable,  the  idea  is  held  in  an  abstract  form,  and  a  fiction  is 
contrived  to  represent  it.  Ottfried  Miiller,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  how  long  the  myth-building  spirit  continues,  explains 
that  the  fusion  or  confounding  of  idea  and  fact,  which  consti- 
tutes the  myth,  could  take  place  only  so  long  as  the  habit  did 
not  exist  of  presenting  the  one  apart  from  the  other — either 
idea  apart  from  narrative,  or  narrative  apart  from  the  mytho- 
poeic idea.  But  when  ideas  are  apprehended  as  such,  in  an  ab- 
stract form,  or  veracious  history  is  written,  the  mythical  era  is 
gone.*  So  far  from  there  being  a  reign  of  credulity,  there  existed, 
in  the  Sadducees,  an  outspoken  skeptic&l  party  who  regarded 
with  coldness  and  suspicion  the  supernatural  elements  in  their 
own  religion.  How  could  myths  arise  among  those  who  lis- 
tened to  debates  like  that  which  Matthew  records  between 

*  Prolegomena,  S.  170. 
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Christ  and  the  Sadducees,  "  who  say  that  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion ?  "*  So  far  from  there  being  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ  an  irresistible  tendency  to  glorify  tlie  object  of  reve- 
rence by  attributing  to  him  miraculous  works,  it  is  a  fact,  of 
which  the  advocates  of  the  mythical  theory  can  give  no  plausi- 
ble explanation,  that  no  miracles  are  ascribed  to  John  the 
Baptist,  though  he  was  considered  in  the  early  church  to  be 
inferior  to  no  prophet  who  had  preceded  him.  If  there  was 
this  unreflecting  and  credulous  habit  which  is  imputed  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  why  is  no  instance  of  miraculous  healing 
interwoven  in  the  description  which  the  Gospels  give  us  of  the 
career  of  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  ?  He  was  supematurally  en- 
abled to  designate  the  Messiah,  but  he  himself,  though  he  is 
characterized  in  terms  of  exalted  praise,  is  not  represented  as 
endowed  with  supernatural  power.  It  is,  also,  significant  that 
the  life  of  Jesus  up  to  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  his  pub- 
lic ministry,  is  left  an  almost  unbroken  blank.  Had  the  disci- 
ples given  the  reins  to  their  imagination,  as  the  theory  of 
Strauss  supposes,  they  would  almost  infallibly  have  filled  up 
the  childhood  of  Christ  with  myths,  after  the  manner  of  the 
spurious  gospels  of  a  later  date.f  But  Mark  and  John  pass 
over  in  silence  the  whole  of  the  preparatory  period  of  thirty 
years.  Matthew  passes  immediately  from  his  birth  and  infancy 
to  his  public  ministry,  while  Luke  interposes  but  a  single 
anecdote  of  his  childhood.  Why  this  remarkable  reticence, 
unless  the  reason  be  that  the  apostles  chose  to  dwell  upon  that 
of  which  they  had  a  direct,  personal  knowledge? 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  origi- 
nal authors  of  the  mythical  narratives  are  supposed  to  be  per- 
sons aloof  from  the  great  world  and  beyond  the  influence  of 
its  culture — Galileans  of  humble  rank.  The  existence  of  a 
class  of  disciples,  cut  off  from  the  guidance  of  the  apostles, 
has  before  been  disproved.    But  apart  from  this,  the  supposed 

*  Matt  zzil  28,  seq.  JuUas  Muller  refers  to  this  passage  in  his  cogent  reyiew 
of  Strauss,  in  the  Stndien  n.  Eritiken,  18S6.  IIL 

f  The  Apocryphal  gospels  were  generally  the  oflfepring  of  pious  fraud.  They 
▼ere  composed,  for  the  most  part,  to  further  the  cause  of  some  heretical  doctrine 
or  party. 
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authors  of  the  myths  were  reflective  enough  to  discriminate 
between  the  parable  and  tlio  abstract  relations  represented 
under  it.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  questions  debated 
between  the  Sadducees  and  their  opponents.  Besides,  it  is 
undeniable  that  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  cause 
existed,  and  must  have  existed,  wherever  he  had  preached. 
The  vindictive  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers  caused 
his  death.  In  Galilee,  as  well  as  Jerusalem,  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter unbelief  and  enmity.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Phari- 
saic influence  ramified  through  the  land,  it  appears  that  at  Ga- 
pernanra,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth,  there  were  unbeliev- 
ers and  opposers.^  There  was  a  strong  disposition  among  these 
to  disprove  the  messianic  claim  of  Jesus  and  to  invalidate,  in 
some  way,  the  proofs  on  which  it  rested.  There  could  be  no 
disciples  of  Jesus — to  say  the  least,  no  considerable  number 
of  disciples — who  would  not  be  instantly  called  upon  to  make 
good  their  cause  in  the  encounter  with  objections  and  cavils. 
This  necessity,  if  nothipg  else,  would  force  them  to  reflection, 
and  would  thus  break  up  the  attitude  of  unquestioning  fancy 
and  blind  credulity.  They  must  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  They  must  do  this  to  the  very  persons  among 
whom  the  incidents,  on  which  their  faith  was  grounded,  were 
alleged  to  have  recently  occurred.  The  mythopoeic  faculty 
cannot  work,  it  is  clear,  under  a  cross-examination.  Fancy 
cannot  go  on  with  its  creations  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere 
of  doubt  and  unfriendly  scrutiny.  The  state  of  the  church 
was  the  very  opposite  of  that  repose  on  which  alone  a  mythol- 
ogy can  have  its  birth.  It  holds  true  that  the  application  ot 
the  mythical  theory  to  the  testimony  of  the  early  disciples, 
is  a  gross  anachronism. 

VI.  Tlie  mythical  theory  is  unable  either  to  account  for 
the  faith  of  the  apostles  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  or  to 
disprove  the  fact  which  was  the  object  of  this  faith. 

Strauss  finds  it  impossible  to  deny  that  the  apostles,  one 


*  It  18  one  theory  of  the  Tiibingen  school  that  the  Pharisees  followed  JesYis 
into  Galilee,  and  that  the  hostility  they  felt  to  him  was  proYoked  there. 
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and  all,  believed  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  that 
they  had  lield  various  interviews  and  conversations  with  him. 
This  miracle,  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  received. 
Without  this  faith,  their  continuec?  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Jesus  would  hardly  be  explainable.  Aud  this  fact  was  a  main 
part  of  their  preaching  and  testimony.  It  was  immovably 
lodged  in  their  convictions.  Moreover,  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
an  epistle  whose  genuineness  is  not  disputed,  is  a  witness  to 
the  existence  of  this  belief  and  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
other  apostles.  He  knew  them;  he  had  spent  a  fortnight 
with  Peter  in  his  own  house.  He  had  declared  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  says,  that  Christ  died  "  and  was  buried,  and  that  be 
rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that 
he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve :  after  that  he  was 
seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  remain  to  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep ; 
after  that  he  was  seen  of  James ;  then  of  all  the  apostles." 
The  whole  manner  of  Paul  indicates  that  he  is  giving  the  re- 
sult of  a  careful  inquiry.  That  the  apostles  tdieved,  with  a 
faith  which  no  opposition  could  shake,  that  they  had  thus  he- 
held  the  risen  Jesus,  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  main  question  is,  how  came  they  to  this  persuasion  ?  The 
Gospel  narratives  furnish  the  explanation  by  describing  his 
actual  reappearance,  and  repeated  conferences  with  them. 
Rejecting  the  miracle,  Strauss  is  obliged  to  undertake  the  task, 
by  no  means  a  light  one,  of  accounting  for  their  unanimous 
belief  in  it ;  for  the  belief,  also,  of  the  assembly  of  more  than 
five  hundred  disciples  to  whose  testimony  Paul  refers. 

The  principal  points  in  Strauss's  attempted  explanation,  are 
the  following  :*  Christ  had  more  and  more  impressed  the  dis- 
ciples with  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  His 
death,  so  contrary  to  their  previous  conceptions  of  what  the 
Messiah's  career  would  be,  for  the  time  extinguished  this  con- 
viction. But  after  the  first  shock  was  over,  their  previous  im- 
pression concerning  Christ  revived.  Hence  the  psychological 
necessity  of  incorporating  into  their  notion  of  the  Messiah  the 

*  Leben  Jean,  S.  686,  seq. 
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idea  that  he  was  to  suffer  and  die.    But  as  comprehending  a 
tiling,  among  the  Jews  of  that  time,  only  signified  the  deriving 
of  it  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  apostles  resorted  to  these 
to  see  whether  there  might  not  be  in  them  intimations  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die.     This  idea,  Strauss  affirms,  was 
foreign  to  the  Old  Testament ;  nevertheless,  the  apostles  would 
M  the  intimations,  which  they  wished  to  find,  in  all  the  poetic 
'    and  prophetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Isaiah  liii., 
Psahn  xxii.,  in  which  the  men  of  God  were  represented  as 
persecnted,  even  to  death.    This  obstacle  surmounted,  and 
I    having  now  a  suffering,  dying  Messiah,  it  followed  next  that 
Christ  was  not  lost,  but  still  remained  to  them :  through  death, 
he  had  only  entered  into  his  messianic  glory,  in  which  he  was 
invisibly  with  them,  always,  even  to   the  end  of  the  world. 
Having  advanced  so  far,  they  would  be  moved  to  ask  them- 
selves how  it  was  possible  that  he  should  refrain  from  person- 
ally communicating  with  them  ?    And  how  could  they,  in  the 
warmth  of  feeling  kindled  by  this  unveiling  to  them  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah,  avoid  re- 
garding this  new  discovery  as  the  effect  of  an  influence  exerted 
upon  them  by  the  glorified  Christ,  "  an  opening  of  their  un- 
derstandings "  by  Him — "  ym,"  adds  Strauss,  "  a*  a  discours" 
ingmththemf^^    These  feelings,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
especially  women,  rose  into  an  actual  (apparent)  vision.    In 
the  case  of  others,  even  of  whole  assemblies,  something  objec- 
tive, visible,  or  audible,  perchance   the  sight  of  an  unknown 
person,  made  the  impression  of  a  revelation  or  manifestation 
of  Jesus.     But  another  step  in  the  psychological  process  was 
jet  to  be  taken.    If  the  crucified  Messiah  had  really  ascended 
to  the  highest  state  of  blessed  existence,  then  his  body  could 
not  have  been  left  in  the  grave ;  and  since  there  were  Old  Tes- 
tament  expressions,   like    Psalm  xvi.    10 — "  thou  shalt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  neither  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption,"  and  Isaiah  liii.  10,  in  which  the  slain  servant  of 
Jehovah  was  promised  a  long  life  afterwards,  the  disciples 
could  keep  their  previous  notion  that  "  Christ  abideth  for. 
ever,"   (John  xii.  34),  by  means  of  the  thought  of  an  actual 
reawakening  of  the  crucified;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  messi- 
anic function  to  raisQ  at  a  future  day  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
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the  return  of  Jesus  to  life  must  be  au  actual  anastasis-— a  resur- 
rection of  the  body. 

What  shall  be  said  of  this  chain  of  conjectures  ?  We  freely 
admit  that  all  which  Strauss  asserts  on  this  subject  is  pomUe, 
That  the  followers  of  Christ  came  to  believe  in  his  resnrrec- 
lion  in  the  way  above  described,  without  the  objective  fact  to 
excite  this  belief,  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility. It  is  not  pretended  that  the  fact  of  the  miracle  is  sus- 
ceptible of  strict  demonstration.  Nay,  we  concede  that  if  a 
man  holds  a  miracle,  imder  the  circumstances,  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  world,  to  k 
more  improbable  than  any  method,  which  is  not  literally  irra- 
tional, of  explaining  it  away,  he  may  accept  the  above  solution 
of  Strauss.  But  even  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  which  attend  that  solution.  In  order  to  set 
forth  some  of  these  difficulties,  we  must  restate  the  hypothesis 
of  Strauss,  adding  other  particulars  in  his  view,  some  of  which 
have  not  been  mentioned.  A  young  man — such  is  the  theory 
of  Strauss — comes  to  the  baptism  of  John  with  the  same  mo- 
tive which  led  others  to  the  prophet,  and  takes  his  place  among 
his  disciples.  After  John  is  thrown  into  prison,  he  begins 
himself  to  teach.  He  draws  about  him  a  band  of  disciples. 
Gradually,  he  comes  to  believe  himself  not  merely  a  prophet, 
but  even  the  expected  Messiah.  But  at  first,  though  incnlca- 
ting  spiritual  truth,  he  shares  in  the  political  theory  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  until  the  unfavorable  reception  accorded  to 
him  and  his  doctrine,  modified  the  view  he  took  of  the  charac- 
ter and  prospects  of  that  kingdom.  He  may,  not  unlikely,  have 
anticipated  that  the  opposition  excited  against  him  would,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  result  in  his  death.  But  when  seized  by 
the  Jewish  rulers,  he  was  not  looking  for  an  immediate  death. 
This  is  a  point  which  Strauss  is  obliged  to  maintain  in  order 
to  avoid  conceding  to  Christ  supernatural  knowledge.  On  a 
sudden,  he  is  seized  in  the  midst  of  his  followers,  and  executed 
as  a  culprit.  All  their  expectations  had  been  disappointed. 
They  had  expected  the  Messiah  to  work  miracles ;  but  they 
had  witnessed  none.  They  had  looked  for  a  political  Prince, 
and  been  encouraged  in  their  view,  for  a  time,  by  Jesus  him- 
self; but  behold  their  imaginary  Prince  .nailed  to  the  cross! 
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He  is  sclemnly  adjudged  to  death  by  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
by  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat !     And  the  civil  power  of  the 
Komans  carries  out  the  sentence !    He  dies,  receiving  no  suc- 
cor from  God,  apparently  incapable  of  offering  resistance ! 
Add  to  this  that  they,  as  was  natural,  dispersed  in  terror.     Can 
we,  adopting  Strauss's  interpretation  of  the  previous  history  of 
Jesus,  think  that  the  souls  of  the  disciples  were  enthralled  to 
that  degree  that  they  still  clung  to  their  faith  in  him  ?    And 
then,  the  idea  of  all  of  them,  with  none  to  dissent,  reviving 
from  their  terror  and  despondency ;  changing  essentially  their 
notion  of  the  Messiah  to  suit  the  circumstances;  attributing 
their  new  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  to  an  inspira- 
tion from  Christ ;  conceiving  themselves,  on  this  account,  to  be 
holding  personal  intercourse  with  him,  then  proceeding  to  the 
further  inference  that  his  body  had  been  awakened  to  life ! 
Add  to  this  that  on  the  strength  of  this  faith,  the  offspring  of 
a  series  of  the  veriest  delusions,  they  went  forth  proclaiming 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  this  with  a  courage  they  had 
never  before  manifested  or  felt — ^went  forth — these  illiterate  vis- 
ionaries— to  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world !  Notwithstand- 
ing the  inventions  of  Strauss  to  account  for  it,  the  revolution 
in  the  feelings  of  the  apostles  so  soon  after  they  had  "  njpurned 
and  wept,"  having  thought  that  the  kingdom  would  be  restored 
to  Israel,  and  hid  themselves  out  of  "  fear  of  the  Jews,"  re- 
mains, unless  we  suppose  a  great  objective  transaction  to  pro- 
duce the  change,  an  unexplained  marvel.     For  in  their  deep 
dejection  of  mind,  there  was  nothing  that  could  awaken  a 
vision  such  as  Strauss  imagines.    Misery  does  not  beget  enthu- 
siasm. 

But  if  we  admit  for  the  moment  that  his  conjectures  on  this 
point  are  well-founded,  he  is  immediately  confronted  by 
another  difficulty,  to  surmount  which  he  is  obliged  to  set  at 
defiance  the  testimony  in  the  case.  The  most  of  the  inter- 
views with  the  risen  Christ,  which  Strauss  calls  visions,  took 
place  in  Jerusalem.  There  they  met  him, — first,  individuals 
and  then  the  eleven  together,  on  the  day  but  one  after  he 
had  been  laid  in  the  tomb.  They  had  the  means  of  testing 
whether  liis  body  was,  or  was  not,  still  in  the  embrace  of  death. 
They  would  certainly  have  made  inquiry.    They  would  cer- 
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taiuly  have  gone  to  the  tomb.  Sensible  of  this  difficulty, 
Strauss  takes  it  upon  him  to  transfer  the  scene  of  these  inter- 
views to  Galilee.  In  Matthew,  where  the  account  bears  all 
the  marks  of  being  an  abbreviated  summary,  Jesus  appears  to 
Mary  on  the  first  Sunday,  and  the  disciples  are  directed  to  go 
into  Galilee  to  meet  him  there.  There  Strauss  places  the 
scene  of  the  supposed  visions.  But  in  taking  this  view 
he  is  obliged  to  contradict  the  more  full  narratives  of  the  other 
evangelists,  including  John.  They  are  confirmed,  in  this  par- 
ticular, by  the  unquestioned  testimony  of  Paul.  For  he  states 
that  the  reappearance  of  Christ  was  on  the  third  day  after  his 
burial.  There  is  no  plausible  explanation  of  the  constant  affir- 
mation of  the  disciples  that  the  resurrection  occurred  on  the 
third  day,  unless  we  suppose  that  Jerusalem  was  the  place  of 
his  reappearance  to  them.  The  next  declaration  of  Paul,  that 
"  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,"  falls  in  with  the  statement  inci- 
dentally made  by  Luke,  (Luke  xxiv.  34),  of  the  appearance 
of  Christ  "  to  Simon  "  on  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  identify  the  interview  with  the  twelve,  which 
Paul  mentions  immediately  after,  in  the  same  verse,  with  the 
interview  mentioned  by  Luke  as  taking  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  day,  (v.  36).  So  that  the  denial  by  Strauss  that 
these  interviews,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  took  place  in  Je- 
rusalem and  soon  after  the  burial  of  Christ,  is  in  the  teeth  of 
unimpeachable  testimony.* 

But  to  remove  the  theatre  of  the  so-called  visions  to  Galilee 
does  not  suffice.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  that  the  apostles 
began  so  soon  to  believe  and  to  preach  their  dream  as  a  reality 
for  which  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives.  For  this 
inward  change,  time  was  required.     There  must  be,  in  their 

*  Baur,  the  Prince  of  the  Tubingen  critics,  appears  to  give  np  the  Stranssian 
notion  that  the  disciples  forsook  Jerusalem.  *'  It  proves/'  he  says,  *'  the  great 
strength  of  their  faith  and  a  greatly  strengthened  confidence  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  that  the  disciples  immediately  after  his  death  neither  9caitered  outnJe  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  assembled  in  a  remoter  place,  but  in  Jerusalem  itself  had  their  per- 
manent centre.^  See  D<u  Christenthum,  etc.,  S.  41.  He  gives  up  the  attempt 
'*  to  penetrate  by  psychological  analysis  into  the  inward  spiritual  forces,"  by 
which  the  unbelief  of  the  apostles  at  the  death  of  Christ  was  supplanted  by  the 
futh  in  his  resurrection.  S.  40.  In  this  particular,  then,  Baur  seems  to  repudiate 
the  long-drawn  hypothesis  of  Strauss. 
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Qalilean  seclusion,  a  silent  preparation — a  stille  vorbereitung. 
To  secure  this  advantage  for  his  theory,  Strauss  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  contradict  the  statement  of  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  that 
within  a  few  weeks  from  the  Master's  death,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  preached  with  great  power  and  proclaimed  his 
Resurrection.*  Observe  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  is  not 
credited  with  a  myth,  but  is  charged  with  conscious  deception. 
But  all  this  violent  criticism  is  really  insufficient,  because, 
apart  from  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  the  testimony  of 
Paul  makes  it  evident  that  it  was  not  visions,  but  interviews 
and  conferences,  which  the  apostles  had  with  the  risen  Christ. 
Strauss,  indeed,  tries  to  show  that  Paul's  own  sight  of  Jesus 
was  only  a  vision,  or  a  seeming  vision,  and  then  leaps  to  the 
inference  that  the  other  interviews  of  the  disciples  with 
Christ  after  his  death,  were  of  a  like  nature.  But  Paul 
evidently  regarded  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  him  at  his  con- 
version, to  which  he  here  refers,  as  an  objective,  visible,  actual 
manifestation.  This  late  manifestation  of  the  ascended  Christ, 
he  connects  with  the  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  other  apostles 
before  his  ascension.  There  is  no  warrant,  therefore,  either 
for  the  assertion  that  Paul,  in  his  own  case,  was  referring  to 
a  vision,  or,  even  if  he  were,  that  the  manifestations  of  Christ 
to  the  other  disciples,  were  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  this 
theory  of  visions  is  excluded  by  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  an  assembly  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  disciples  at 
once.  The  simultaneous  imaginary  vision  <5f  Christ  by  so 
large  a  number  is  not  credible.  The  nature  of  those  meetings 
of  the  disciples  with  Christ,  which  Paul  records,  with  so  pro- 
found a  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  them,  feeling  that 
^*  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain,"  is  set  forth  in  the 
more  circumstantial  narratives  of  the  Evangelists.  It  was 
fact,  not  fancy,  on  which  the  preaching  and  the  unconquerable 
faith  of  the  apostles  were  founded. 

VII.  The  mythical  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  book  of 
Acts. 

«  Leben  Jesu,  B.  II.  a  689. 

vor..  X2in.  16 
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We  have  jnst  alluded  to  one  point  in  this  testimony. 
The  book  of  Acts  is  the  continuation  of  the  third  Gospel  by 
the  same  author.  It  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  same 
Theophilus  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  addressed,  (Acts  i.  1). 
It  is  a  work  of  a  person  who  was  the  beloved  companion  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  during  a  part  of  his  missionary  journeying.* 
The  testimony  of  the  Acts  is  of  the  highest  value  and  impor- 
tance. We  here  see  the  apostles,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  proclaiming  in  Jerusalem  his  resurrection.  We 
find  them  referring  in  their  discourses  to  "  the  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs,"  which  Christ  had  performed  "in  the 
midst "  of  the  people  to  whom  they  spoke,  (Acts  ii.  22).  We 
find  that  the  apostles  themselves  were  endowed  with  power  to 
work  miracles.t  Tlie  Acts  prove,  thus,  that  the  earlier  mira- 
cles of  Christ  were. believed  and  preached  by  the  apostles. 
They  furnish  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  supernatural 
events  connected  with  the  founding  of  Christianity. 

Strauss,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  prudently  abstained  from  con- 
sidering, at  any  length,  the  testimony  of  the  Acts.  Other 
adherents  of  the  Tubingen  school,  especially  Baur  and  Zeller, 
have  endeavored  to  supply  this  deficienay.  But  the  mythical 
theory  proves  insuflScient.  It  is  found  necessary  to  charge  the 
author  of  the  Acts  with  intentional  fraud'  and  falsehood.  In 
defiance  of  the  explicit,  as  well  as  incidental,  evidence  afford- 
ed by  the  Gospel,  both  works  are  remanded  to  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century,  while  the  passages  in  the  Acts  in  which 
the  "  we  "  occurs,  are  declared  to  have  been  thus  left  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  readers  into  the  belief  that  the  date  of 
its  composition  was  earlier.  So  the  old  infidelity  is  brought 
back  again.  Candid  men  will  sooner  put  faith  in  the  direct 
statements,  made  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of 
the  Acts  respecting  himself,  fully  corroborated  as  they  are  by 
internal  evidence  of  an  incidental  nature  which  could  not  have 
been  manufactured,  and  confirmed,  too,  by  the  authority  of 


•  Col.  iv.  14;  Acts  xvi.  10-lT ;  xz.  6-16;  xxl  1-18;  xxvii.  1  seq. 
\  Besides  passages  in  the  Acts,  see  on  this  point  Rom.  zy.  19;  2  Cor.  zii. 
12 ;  Hebrews  ii.  4. 
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the  early  church,  than  accept  the  theory  that  we  owe  these 
precious  histories  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  a  cheat. 

VIII.  The  mythical  theory  is  proved  untenable  by  the  fact, 
that  the  supernatural  elements  in  the  life  of  Christ,  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  circumstances  and  sayings  which  are 
plainly  historical. 

The  advocates  of  the  mythical  theory  undertake  to  dissect 
the  Gospel  histories,  and  to  cast  out  everytiung  supernatural. 
Out  of  the  residuum,  they  will  construct  the  veritable  life  of 
Christ.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
ural, the  historical,  and  the  (so-called)  fabulous,  are  incapable 
of  this  divorce,  but  that  both  are  parts  of  each  other,  so  that 
if  one  be  destroyed,  the  other  vanishes  also,  then  the  miracles 
must  be  allowed  to  stand.  And  such  is  the  fact.  These  narra- 
tives will  not  suifer  the  decomposition  that  is  attempted  upon 
them.  The  two  elements,  the  natural  and  the  miraculous,  will 
not  admit  of  being  thus  torn  apart.  We  have  space  for  only  a 
few  proofs  and  illustrations  of  our  proposition ;  but  these,  it  is 
hoped,  are  suflScient  to  show  its  truth.  The  first  illustration 
w^e  have  to  offer  is  the  message  of  John  the  Baptist  from  his 
prison*  to  inquire  of  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,* 
or  do  we  look  for  another  ?"  The  two  disciples  of  John  wit- 
nessed the  various  miracles  of  healing  performed  by  Christ. 
Jesus  then  said  to  them :  "  Go  and  shew  John  again  these 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive  their  sight, 
and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them  :  and  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in 
me."  The  messengers  departed ;  and  Jesus  proceeds  to  speak, 
with  earnest  emotion,  to  the  people  who  are  present,  of  the 
sacred  character  and  the  position  of  John.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  if  one  part  of  this  narrative  is  given  up,  the  rest  falls 
with  it.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping  the  miraculous,  as  the 
procedure  of  Strauss  evinces,  except  by  denying  the  whole, — 
denying  that  John  sent  the  message.    But  how  irrational  to 

*  Mfttt  zi  2  seq. ;  Luke  yil  18  seq. 
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suppose  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  have  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  John  the  doubt  as  to  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  which 
occasioned  the  message.*  Had  Strauss  no  theory  to  maintain, 
he  would  be  the  last  to  assume  a  thing  so  improbable.  We 
have,  then,  an  example  in  which  the  miracles  are  an  indissolu- 
ble part  of  a  transaction  undeniably  historical. 

We  proceed  to  another  illustration.  The  evangelists  record 
four  instances  of  the  miraculous  healing  of  aggravated  diseases 
on  the  Sabbath,  each  of  which  led  to  a  conversation,  insepara- 
ble from  the  incident  that  provoked  it,  and  yet  manifestly 
historical.t  Let  us  briefly  notice  one  of  these  instances — that 
of  the  man  healed  of  the  dropsy.  On  this  occasion,  in  reference 
to  the  lawfulness  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  day,  Christ  put  to 
the  lawyers  and  Pharisees  tlie  question :  *'  Which  of  you  shall 
have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day !"  Strauss  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  deny  that  Jesus  proposed  this  question.  The  expression, 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  form,  is  too  characteristic  of  his  method 
of  teaching.  Nor  can  he  avoid  admitting  that  it  was  spoken  in 
connection  with  some  act  of  Jesus  in  ministering  to  the  die-, 
eased.  He  even  concedes  that  the  inquiry  would  be  inappro- 
priate unless  the  case  were  that  of  a  person  rescued  from  a 
great  peril.  After  making  various  suggestions  which  fail  to 
satisfy  himself,  Strauss  is  at  length  inclined  to  fall  back  upon 
the  (so-called)  natural  exposition,  which  he  is  wont  to  handle, 
in  general,  so  unmercifully.^  If  Jesus  ministered  among  his 
disciples  to  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  infirmities,  and  had  been 
giving  remedies  on  the  Sabbath,  the  question  may  have  been 
put  by  way  of  self-defense.    After  following  Strauss  in  the 

*  That  sach  was  the  motive  of  the  mesaage  seems  clear.  See  Meyer  on  Mat- 
thew, S.  244.  The  momentary  uncertainty  of  John  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  remained  in  retiracy  and  gave  no  signs  of  inaugurating 
any  political  change,  from  the  expectation  of  which  John  was,  perhaps,  not 
wholly  free. 

\  1.  The  case  of  the  man  with  a  withered  hand,  Matt  xu.  9  seq.,  (Luke  Ti.6 
seq.,  Mark  iii.  1  seq.)  2.  The  man  afflicted  with  dropsy,  Luke  xiv.  6  seq.  9. 
The  woman  bowed  down  with  a  chronic  infirmity.  Luke  xiii.  10  seq.  4.  The 
lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Betfaesda,  John  y.  2  seq. 

X  Leben  Jeeu,  B.  IL  6.  118, 119. 
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perpetual  attack  he  makes,  with  logic  and  satire,  upon  the  in- 
terpretations of  Paulus,  which,  to  be  sure,*  are  equally  desti- 
tnte  of  reason  and  taste,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
surprise  to  find  him  resorting,  in  order  to  avoid  the  miracle,  to 
one  of  that  critic's  favorite  notions.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  indicate  the  stress  of  the  diflBculty  which  is  created  by 
the  evident  verity  of  the  New  Testament  report. 

The  evangelists  state  that  on  numerous  occasions,  after 
working  a  miracle,  Jesus  directed  that  the  fact  should  not  be 
noised  abroad.  Not  only  would  he  be  concerned  to  avoid  a 
premature  conflict  with  the  Jewish  rulers,  which  might  cut  him 
off  before  his  work  was  finished,  but  the  prohibition  was  with 
reference  to  the  eagerness  of  the  people  for  a  political  Messiah, 
and  in  order  that  the  number  of  his  disciples  might  not  be 
swelled  by  a  multitude  on  whom  no  deep  spiritual  impression 
had  been  made ;  who  would,  therefore,  abandon  their  faith  as 
soon  as  their  carnal  expectation  should  be  balked.  In  some 
instances,  the  evangelists  inform  us,  the  injunction  of  Christ  on 
this  point  was  not  complied  with.  That  Christ  should  utter 
these  prohibitions,  was  in  itself  a  remarkable  circumstance. 
It  mnst  fix  itself,  and  did  fix  itself,  in  the  recollection  of  his 
disciples.  But  if  the  miracles  are  dropped,  what  becomes  of 
the  prohibition  to  report  them  ?  Strauss's  talent  for  conjecture 
is  here  put  to  a  severe  test.  He  concludes  that  Christ,  after 
he  began  his  public  ministry,  at  first  regarding  himself  as 
only  a  forerunner,  like  John,  and  only  by  degress  indulging 
the  idea  that  he  is  himself  the  Messiah,  was,  so  to  speak, 
struck  with  fear  at  hearing  that  distinctly  suggested  from  with- 
out, which  he  hardly,  in  his  own  bosom,  dared  to  conjecture, 
or  had  only  shortly  before  come  to  believe  !  That  is,  in  home- 
lier phrase,  Christ  wished  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  subject  till 
he  had  made  up  his  own  mind !  We  need  offer  no  comment 
on  this  theory,  save  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  proof  that  this  injunction  most  frequently  had  reference 
to  miracles. 

Still  another  example  of  the  truth  that  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  are  bound  up  together  in  the  Gospel  history,  is 
afforded  by  the  narrative  of  the  Saviour's  agony  in  Qethsem- 
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ane.  This  disclosure  of  the  sinking  of  his  heart  in  the  near 
prospect  of  death,  and  of  the  struggle  through  which  he 
passed,  is  felt  by  the  reader  to  be  historical.  Least  of  all, 
would  Strauss  be  expected  to  impeach  the  verity  of  it.  His 
axiom  is  that  the  disciples  were  swayed  by  a  desire  to  glorify 
their  master.  He  strangely  attributes  the  circumstance  that 
the  disciples  are  said  to  have  fallen  asleep,  even  here  in  the 
garden,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  while  Clirist 
was  awake,  to  a  secret  desire  to  ascribe  to  him  a  certain  supe- 
riority. How,  then,  could  they  have  been  prompted  to  falsely 
represent',  him  in  a  state  of  feeling,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  however  superficial  that  judgment  may  be,  is  less 
noble  and  worthy  than  the  placid  mafcner  of  a  Socrates?  And 
yet  Strauss,  after  long  criticisms  of  the  several  Gospel  narra- 
tives, pronounces  the  whole  story  of  the  agony  of  Jesus  in  the 
garden  unhistorical  I  *  He  has,  moreover,  a  reason  for  this 
judgment.  This  agitation,  whatever  causes  produced  it,  was 
conditioned  by  his  knowledge  that  death  was  at  hand.  Now, 
as  the  plot  was  a  secret»one,  to  admit  that  Jesus  was  possessed 
of  this  knowledge  would  be  tantamount  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  supernatural  foresight.  Strauss  makes  a  labori- 
ous endeavor  to  show  that  none  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
record  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  imply  an  expectation 
of  an  immediate  death.  Thus,  to  avoid  the  supernatural,  he 
strikes  out  of  the  history  of  Christ  a  passage  which  bears  the 
most  unmistakable  stamp  of  being  historical,  and  which  his 
own  fundamental  postulate  forbids  him  to  reject ! 

Other  proofs  of  a  more  than  human  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  are  left  upon  the  gospel  page.  Christ  predicted  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  its  rank  and  privilege,  as  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  When  the  city  stood  in  all  its  strengtii 
and  splendor,  he  set  the  date  of  its  downfall  within  the  life- 
time of  the  generation  then  on  the  stage.  He  foretold,  what 
is  even  more  impressive  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  progress  of 

*  "  jener  ganze  Seelenkampf,  weil  «af  anerweiBUchen  YorauBaetsoogiieii 

ruhend,  anfgegeben  werden  mnss."    Leben  Jesu,  R II.  S.  464. 
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the  Christian  cause  to  a  universal  triumph.  In  the  parables  of 
the  mustard-seed  and  the  leaven,  he  depicted  the  small  begfn- 
niugs  and  the  future  extent  and  power  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. "What  a  gaze  was  that  whieh  thus  looked  far  down 
the  stream  of  time  I  The  unaided  faculties  of  no  man,  in  the 
situation  of  Jesus,  could  have  thus  forecast  the  drama  of 
history. 

IX.  The  arbitrary  and  sophistical  character  of  the  criticism 
applied  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  in  order  to  prove  them 
untrustworthy,  is  conclusive  against  the  mythical  theory. 

The  method  of  Strauss,  as  we  have  indicated  before,  is  to 
overthrow  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  disprove  their  genuineness.  He  wishes,  by  an  analysis  of 
the  testimony,  to  show  that  it  cannot  emanate  from  eye-wit- 
nesses or  qualified  contemporaries.  Hence,  the  greater  part  of 
his  book  is  taken  up  with  the  detailed  examination  of  the 
Gospels,  his  aim  being  to  show  them  to  be  destitute  of  historical 
authority.  We  characterize  his  criticism  as  generally  unfair 
and  sophistical.  His  manner  is  precisely  that  of  a  sharp  advo- 
cate who  sets  himself  to  pick  to  pieces  the  testimony  of  a  com- 
pany Qf  artless,  but  honest  and  competent  witnesses.  Yaria- 
tions  are  magnified  and  harped  upon ;  whatever  is  stated  by 
one  and  omitted  by  another  is  laid  to  some  occult  motive  either 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  or  in  both ;  meanings  are  read  into  the 
record  which  never  occurred  to  those  who  gave  it,  and  by 
other  arts  familiar  to  the  advocate,  the  impression  is  sought  to 
be  produced  that  the  testimony  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  To 
fan  suspicion  is  the  prime  object.  The  method  of  Strauss 
would  destroy  the  credibility  of  all  history.  A  parody,  where 
the  subject  is  an  established,  notorious,  historical  fact,  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  refuting  this  criticism  which  rests  on 
suspicion.  If  Whately's  Life  of  Napoleon  is  not  a  valid 
refutation  of  Hume,  inasmuch  as  no  natural  fact,  however  un- 
exampled, can  be  put  in  the  same  category  with  a  supernatural 
fact,  this  little  work,  nevertheless,  well  illustrates  with  what 
facility  doubt  may  be  cast  upon  sound  and  credible  testimony. 
A  clever  parody  upon  Strauss  was  written  in  Germany,  in  the 
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form  of  a  Life  of  Luther.*  The  fact  of  "  two  birth-places," 
for  example,  Bethlehem  and  Kazareth,  which,  at  the  outset, 
calls  out  the  skepticism  of  Strauss,  is  put  by  the  side  of  cir- 
cumstances equally  surprising  in  the  case  of  Luther,  whose 
parents,  before  he  was  born,  had  come  from  Mohra  to  Eisleben, 
and  shortly  [after  that  event  moved  to  Mansfeld.  An  able 
writerf  has  finely  parodied  the  reasoning  of  Strauss  through 
which  he  aims  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  evangelists,  by 
trying  the  same  method  upon  the  ancient  testimonies  de- 
scribing the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar.  And  he  proves 
that  Caesar  was  never  killed,  by  the  same  species  of  argument 
which  Strauss  employs  to  disprove  the  healing  of  the  Centu- 
rion's son,  or  the  transfiguration.  The  6ne  effort  is  just  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  other.  The  advocates  of  Uie  mythical  theory  are 
very  zealous  in  their  repugnance  to  forced  harmonizing,  but 
forced  disharmonizing  is  surely  not  less  unworthy.  What  is 
the  issue  raised  by  Strauss  'i  It  is  not  the  question  whether 
the  Gospels  are  free  from  discrepances ;  nor  is  it  the  question 
whether  these  narratives  are  inspired,  or  what  kind  and  degree 
of  inspiration  belongs  to  them ;  nor  is  it,  in  general,  the  ques- 
tion how  far  they  may,  or  may  not,  partake  of  imperfections, 
from  which  competent  and  credible  witnesses  are  not  expected 
to  be  wholly  exempt.  But  the  essential  truth  of  these  narra- 
tives is  the  proposition  which  he  impugns,  and  which,  as  we 
affirm,  he  utterly  fails  to  overthrow. 

A  great  many  causes  besides  error,  either  innocent  or  willful, 
may  introduce  modifications  into  the  form  of  a  narrative.  Of 
this  all  are  aware  who  have  pursued  historical  investigations, 
or  are  conversant  with  courts  of  law,  or  even  observant  of  ordi- 
nary conversation.  Where  brevity  is  aimed  at,  not  only  an 
omission,  but  some  modification,  of  features  of  a  narrative,  is 
often  required.     A  peculiar  interest  in  one  element  of  a 

*  The  title  is  as  follows : — "  The  Life  of  Luther,  critically  treated  by  Dr. 
Caspar  Mexico,  2886."  (Tubingen :  1839.  The  work  was  written  by  Wurm). 
A  learned  doctor,  a  hundred  years  hence,  takes  up  the  documents  pertaining  to 
the  life  of  the  Reformer,  and,  following  strictly  the  method  of  Strauss,  provefl 
their  untrustworthineas. 

f  Professor  Norton,  in  hij  InUrruU  Bvideneea  of  the  Ooapels, 
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traiiBaction  may  have  the  same  effect,  or  may  lead  a  reporter  to 
change  the  order  of  circumstances.  For  the  sake  of  ma^ng  a 
transaction  intelligible  to  a  particular  person  or  class,  some 
addition  or  subtraction  may  be  necessary.  At  one  time,  an 
event  may  bo  stated  in  the  dryest  form ;  at  another,  the  same 
event  may  be  pictured  to  the  imagination.  Two  reports  of  the 
same  transaction  will  often  seem  irreconcilable,  but  a  new  fact, 
coming  to  light,  removes  the  contradiction.  These  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  principles.  To  hold  living  witnesses, 
or  documents,  to  a  mathematical  accuracy  of  statement,  or  to 
an  absolute  completeness,  on  the  penalty  of  being  cast  out  of 
court,  is  disreputable  sophistry. 

These  are  grave  charges  against  the  critical  method  of 
Strauss,  and  we  proceed  to  substantiate  them  by  examples. 
On  account  of  the  demand  made  by  the  Pharisees  that  Jesus 
should  give  them  "a  sign,"  or  " a  sign  from  heaven,"*  (Mark 
viii.  11, 12,  Matt.  xii.  38  seq.,  xvi.  1  seq.,  Luke  xi.  29  seq.),  and 
the  refusal  of  Jesus,  Strauss  affirms  that  Christ  is  here  said  to 
disclaim  the  working  of  miracles !  That  is,  the  evangelist,  in 
each  case,  so  stultifies  himself  as  to  put  on  the  same  page  with 
the  record  of  miracles,  such  a  disavowal  by  Christ !  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  "sign"  was  a  peculiar  manifestation 
in  the  sky,  expected  to  attend  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
which  the  Pharisees  demanded  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
miracles.t  Strauss  says  that  Jesus,  in  forgiving  the  sins  of  the 
paralytic,  (Matt.  ix.  2),  recognized  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
allotment  of  evil  in  this  life,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sin  of 
the  individual.:^  Yet  this  doctrine  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
what  Christ  said  on  hearing  of  the  Galileans  "  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices ;"  with  the  declara- 
tions in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  with  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  and  with  the  statement  in  respect  to 
the  man  bom  blind,  (John  ix.  3).  That  an  opposite  doctrine 
is  expressly  taught  in  several  of  these  passages,  Strauss  allows. 

•  lieben  Jesii,  B.  II.  S.  4. 

f  See  Neander  on  John  yi.  80,  (Leben  Jean).    Meyer  on  Matt.  xyL  I. 

X  Leben  Jesa,  6.  IL  8.  'IS  seq. 
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It  18  only  needful  to  suppose  that  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
paraljtic,  his  disease  was  directly  occasioned  by  some  sin,*  or 
that  Jesus  saw  that  his  conscience  was  troubled.f  On  how 
slender  a  foundation  is  a  gross  inconsistency  charged  upon  the 
Great  Teacher,  or  upon  the  historians  who  report  him ! 

A  specimen  of  numerous  minor  perversions  of  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  is  the  remark  of  Strauss  upon  Matt.  xxi.  7,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  disciples  '^  brought  the  ass  and  the  colt,  and 
put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  they  set  him  thereon."  The 
last  word,  the  translation  of  ^fl'avw  oLucgjv,  Strauss  refers  to  the 
aniraals^and  strives  to  make  the  evangelist  ntter  nonsense;:} 
whereas  the  pronoun  refers  to  the  clothes,§  and  even  if  the  con- 
struction of  Strauss  were  correct,  he  could  only  in  fairness  con- 
vict the  evangelist  of  using  a  loose,  colloquial  expression.  A 
similar  ijistance  of  quibbling  is  the  effort  to  foist  upon  John 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  High  Priesthood  was  an  annu- 
al office,  because  he  alludes  to  an  individual  as  "  High  Priest 
that  year."!  In  the  narrative  of  John,  Peter  is  made  to  go 
fir»t  into  the  sepulchre,  according  to  Strauss,  out  of  respect  to 
the  vulgar  notion  concerning  Peter ;  and  John  must  be  made 
out  to  be  the  first  to  believe  in  the  Resurrection.^  But  why 
not  rather  give  to  Peter  the  last  distinction,  or  to  John  the 
first  ?  Is  it  possible  for  criticism  to  be  more  arbitrary  and 
groundless?  The  relation,  we  are  told,  in  which  John  is 
placed  to  Peter  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  "suspicious"** — ver- 
ddchtig  is  a  favorite  word  with  Strauss — but  the  position  of 
John  among  the  disciples  is  attested  not  only  in  the  Acts  but 
also  by  Paul,  who  styles  him,  with  Peter  and  James,  the 
pillars  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem. ft  Peter's  confession  of 
faith  (Matt.  xvi.  16)  is  construed  into  a  proof  that  even  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  before  taken  Jesus  for  the  Messiah.  But  the 
fervor  and  depth  of  Peter's  faith,  the  peculiar  source  of  it, 
and,  perhaps,  the  glimpse  of  the  higher  nature  of  Jesus  in- 


•  So  Meyer,  ad  loc.  \  So  Bleek.  Synopt.  ErkL  S.  75. 

X  Leben  Jesu,  B.  11.  8.  2Y4.  §  So  Neander  and  Meyer. 

I  Leben  Jesu,  B.  IL  §.  861.  t  Leben  Jesu,  B.  II.  S.  682. 

«*  Leben  Jesu,  B.  L  S.  682.  \\  Leben  Jesu,  B.  L  S.  497. 
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volved  in  it,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  was  uttered  at  the 
moment  when  others  were  deserting  him,  constitute  its  pecu- 
liarity and  explain  the  marked  commendation  by  Christ  To 
what  reader  of  the  passage  did  the  notion  of  Strauss  ever 
occur  ?  Who  ever  felt  any  diflBculty  of  the  sort  ?  Noteworthy 
is  the  timidly  asserted  imputation  of  an  admixture  of  political 
elements  in  the  plan  of  Jesus.*  The  abstaining  from  every 
eflTort  to  organize  a  political  party,  the  explicit  abjuring  of  a 
design  to  found  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  the  acknowledgment 
of  earthly  magistrates,  the  essentially  spiritual  character  of  all 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ,  are  not  denied.  One 
would  think  that  this  were  enough  to  acquit  him  of  the 
slightest  participation  in  the  current  Jewish  notion  of  a 
political  Messiah.  All  that  Strauss  brings  to  support  his 
charge  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  is  the  promise  that  the  disci- 
ples should  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  was  to  be  at  the  ^ahyysvsff'ia — ^in  the  future 
spiritual  kingdom  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  If 
this  proves  a  temporal  idea  of  the  messianic  kingdom,  then  the 
declaration  of  Paul  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world, 
would  prove  that  he  held  the  same.  The  promise  of  Christ 
presents,  in  a  tropical  form,  the  reward  of  an  ultimate  partici- 
pation in  his  own  heavenly  glory.  The  insinuation  of  Strauss 
that  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  riding  on  an  ass, 
was  a  claim  for  political  recognition,  does  not  merit  a  reply. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  neglect  of  Strauss  to 
adhere  to  his  own  theory,  in  the  frequent  implication  of  a  will- 
ful deception  on  the  part  of  the  evangelists.  This  peculiarity 
of  his  criticism  is  worthy  of  marked  attention.  He  is  perpet- 
ually crossing  the  line  that  separates  the  mythical  from  the 
mendacious.  He  thus  proceeds  frequently  upon  a  theory 
which  he  professes  to  reject.  A  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
an  historian  that  his  statements  are  not  conformed  to  the  truth, 
makes  him  guilty  of  intentional  falsehood.  Then  we  have  not 
myth,  but  lie.  When  Strauss  says  that  the  cases  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  blind  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  instances 

*  Lebeo  Jean,  B.  I.  S.  618  seq. 
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of  the  healing  of  lepers,  because  the  former  admit  of  a  greater 
variety  of  circumstaTices  ;*  when  he  states  that  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  (John  v.  1  seq.)  was  framed  on  the  basis  of 
narratives  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  made  to  take  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  because  the  words  "take  np  thy  bed  and  walk," 
would  furnish  the  most  suitable  text  for  the  dispute,  that  fol- 
lows, about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;t  when  he  says 
that  the  prediction  by  Christ  of  the  mode  of  his  death  was 
attributed  to  him  from  a  desire  to  relieve  the  feeling  which 
was  excited  by  the  shameful  character  of  the  cross ;  when  he 
affirms  that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  treason  of  Judas  was 
falsely  ascribed  to  Jesus  from  a  like  motive ;:[:  when  he  says 
that  the  reference  in  John  (John  xviii.  26)  to  a  kinsman  of 
Malchus,  is  artificial  and  unhistorical,  being  put  in  simply  to 
lix  Malchus  immovably  in  the  narrative  ;§  when  he  charges 
that  the  account  of  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands,  sprung  from 
a  desire  of  Christians  to  make  the  innocence  of  Christ  seem 
clear  and  certain  ;|  and  in  numerous  other  places,  some  of 
which  have  been  touched  upon  under  former  topics,  Strauss 
virtually  accuses  the  sacred  writers  and  early  disciples  of  con- 
scious falsehood.  He  thus  falls  back  upon  a  sdlieme  of  infi- 
delity which  the  advocates  of  the  mythical  theory  are  fond  of 
decrying  as  obsolete,  and  as  supplanted  by  their  own  more  re- 
fined and  charitable  view. 

Of  the  unwarrantable  attempt  to  fix  a  contradiction  which 
shall  impair  their  credit,  upon  the  Gospel  writers,  where  no 
contradiction  really  exists,  there  is  a  multitude  of  examples  in 
Strauss.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  in 
the  j-ecord  of  Matthew,  (Matt.*  ix.  1  seq.),  with  the  narrative 
of  the  same  event  in  Mark  and  Luke,  (Mark  ii.  3  seq.,  Luke 
V.  18  seq.),  he  intimates  that  the  two  latter,  in  saying  that  a 
multitude  came  to  Christ,  start  with  an  exaggeration  of  the 
simpler  story  in  Matthew;  although  Matthew  closes  the 
account  of   the  miracle    with    the  words,   ^*and  w/ten  th 


*  Leben  Je^u,  B.  II.  8.  64.  f  Leben  Jesu,  B.  II.  S.  122. 

X  Lebea  Jean,  B.  II.  S.  871.  §  Leben  Jesn,  B.  II.  a.475. 

I  Leben  JesUfK  II.  S.  87. 
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mvUiivde  saw  it^  they  marveled."*  It  would  seem  no  great 
inaccuracy  in  Luke  and  Mark  to  mention  at  the  beginning 
what  Matthew  mentions  at  the  end  of  the  narrative.  If  one 
evangelist  is  more  circumstantial  than  another,  the  additional 
matter  is  at  once  pronounced  a  later,  fictitious  addition.  In 
the  healing  of  the  centurion's  son,  because  Matthew  abbre- 
viates the  incident,  omitting  to  mention  the  messages  sent  by 
the  centurion,  these  are  at  once  set  down  as  exaggerations  of 
the  original  story.f  As  if  a  writer  were  bound,  in  all  cases,  to 
give  details !  The  main  points, — the  faith  of  the  centurion 
and  the  healing  from  a  dJAnce,  are  clearly  presented  in  Mat- 
thew ;  and  these  are  the  essential  points  in  the  incident.  On 
similar  grounds  the  charge  of  exaggeration  is  brought  against 
Mark  and  Luke,  (Mark  v.  22  seq.,  Luke  viii.  41  seq.),  on 
account  of  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
which  Matthew  (Matt.  ix.  18  seq.)  also  gives  in  an  abbreviated 
form.  Such  criticism  upon  secular  history  would  be  scouted. 
Strauss  labors  hard  to  make  out  a  contradiction  between  cer- 
tain statements  in  John  concerning  Judas,  (John  xiii.  27-30), 
and  the  statement  of  the  synoptical  writers,  that  he  had  pre- 
viously bargained  with  the  priests ;  but  John  says  notlring  in- 
consistent \rfxh  this.  So  Strauss  would  set  the  other  evangel- 
ists in  oppofeition  to  John,  in  reference  to  the  statement  of  the 
latter,  that  Judas  went  out  from  the  Supper,  although  the  fact 
is  that  tjiey  say  nothing  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  A 
baseless^  charge  of  contradiction  is  founded  on  the  statement 
of  Jopn,  that  Christ  bore  his  cross,  and  the  statement  of  the 
other  evangelists,  that  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  it 
w^  laid  upon  a  man  named  Simon.:}:  It  is  a  poor  cause 
iich  requires  such  perverse  interpretation  to  prop  it  up.§ 

•  Leben  Jesu^B.  n.  S.  608. 

f  I^ben  Jean,  B.  II.  S.  94  seq. 

X  LebenJesa,B.II.  S.  509. 

§  It  is  important  to  Dotice  a  petitio  principii  which  rnns  through  Stratiss's 
work.  He  is  continually  ascribing  features  in  the  Gospel  narratives  to  the  de- 
sire or  tendency  of  the  disciples  "  to  glorify  their  Master."  This  tendency  or  de- 
sire ia  auvofned  without  proof.  Being  thus  arbitrarily  assumed,  it  is  freely  used 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narratives,  while  it  is  only  upon  the  basis  of  the 
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X.  The  connecting  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Gospel 
history  with  predictions  and  incidents  which,  it  is  alleged, 
served  as  a  spur  and  model  for  the  mythopoeic.  faculty,  is 
generally  far-fetched  and  forced. 

If  Strauss  fails  in  his  negative  work  of  proving  the  falsity 
of  the  New  Testament  history,  his  failure  to  account  for  the 
poetic  construction  of  it,  is  not  less  signal.  If  Christ  was  to 
heal  the  sick,  some  degree  of  resemblance  between  his  miracles 
and  those  wrought  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  was  to  be 
expected.  Yet  Strauss  seldom  finds  a  resemblance  near 
enough  to  render  the  assertion  plufll^^le  that  one  event  conld 
have  stimulated  the  fancy  to  the*  production  of  the  other.  In 
various  cases,  where  there  is  a  palpable  difficulty  in  applying 
his  theory,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  arbitrary,  unsupported  affir- 
mation that  features  originally  belonging  to  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive have  been  eflfaced  and  other  features  substituted  for  them. 
In  regard  to  other  miraculous  occurrences  described  in  the 
Gospels,  he  is  unable  to  fasten  definitely  upon  anything  which 
could  have  put  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  upon  framing 
them.  But,  of  course,  one  test  of  his  theory  must  be  its  appli- 
cability to  the  details  of  the  New  Testament  history. 

The  justice  of  the  preceding  remarks  may  be  evinced  by 
illustrations.  Strauss  makes  the  healing  of  the  centurion's 
son  a  myth,  founded  on  the  healing  of  Naaman  by  the  proph- 
et Elisha,  (2  Kings  v.  8  seq.)^  But  only  in  the  one  circum- 
stance, that  the  prophet  did  not  go  out  personally  to  meet 
Naaman,  do  the  two  miracles  resemble  each  other ;  and  eren 
here  there  is  the  marked  difierence,  that  in  the  case  of 
Naaman  a  message  promising  a  cure  was  sent  to  the  diseased 
person  himself.  Moreover,  the  centurion's  son  was  a  para- 
lytic, while  Naaman  was  cured  of  the  more  terrible  disease  of 
leprosy ;  but  a  leading  canon  of  Strauss  is  that  the  messianic 
miracle  will  be  an  exaggerated  copy  of  the  Old  Testament 

assmned  falsehood  of  the  narratlyea,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  desire  or  tenden- 
cy is  supposed.    That  is  to  say,  z  is  used  to  prove  y,  and  y  to  prove  z,  before 
either  z  or  y  is  shown  to  be  tiue. 
*  Lebea  Jesu.  B.  II.  S.  8. 
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original.  The  healing  of  the  withered  hand  (Matt.  xii. 
10  paral.)  is  said  to  be  a  fancy- copy  of  the  healing  of  Jero- 
boam's hand,  (1  Kings  xiii.  6).  But  the  prominent  point, 
which  woald  not  have  been  forgotten,  in  the  latter  narrative,  is 
the  character  of  the  king  thus  healed.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  unidghteously,  and  could  not  draw  it  back.  For  the 
miracle  of  calming  the  sea,  Strauss  vainly  searches  for  some 
Old  Testament  parallel.  He  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  passa- 
ges, (Ps.  cvi.  9,  Nahum  i.  4,  Ex.  xiv.  16,  21),  all  of  which  re- 
late to  the  drying  up  of  the  sea*  Whence  the  extraordinary 
deviation  in  the  Gospel  narrative?  Strauss  can  think  of  no 
other  solution  than  the  fact  that,  being  in  a  ship,  Christ  could 
not  be  well  conceived  of  as  making  bare  the  bed  of  the  seal 
Bat  if  there  was  this  difficulty,  could  not  the  myth-makers 
have  taken  care  to  place  him  in  a  more  convenient  position } 
The  account  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  lishes  in  John,  (c. 
xxi),  is  pronounced  a  mythical  combination  of  Luke  v.  4  seq., 
and  Matt.  xiv.  22  seq.  But  Strauss  is  embarrassed  by  falling 
into  conflict  with  two  of  his  own  axioms,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  later  account  has  most  of  miracle,  and  that  in  John,  espe- 
cially, the  miraculous  is  carried  to  the  highest  point :  whereas, 
in  the  case  before  us,  John  represents  Peter  as  swimming  to 
the  shore,  while,  in  the  earlier  narratives,  he  walked  on  the 
sea.  The  miracle  of  the  transfiguration  occasions  Strauss 
great  trouble.  There  is,  indeed,  the  account  of  the  shining  of 
the  face  of  Moses,  although  this  was  after  his  descent  from  the 
mountain,  and  the  voice  out  of  a  cloud ;  but  it  happens  that 
the  chronology  of  this  miracle  of  the  transfiguration  is  so  defi- 
nitely fixed,  the  event  is  so  connected  with  things  before  and 
after,  that  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  cannot  well 
be  doubted.f  For  the  miracle  of  the  stater  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fish,  no  antecedent  prophecy  or  incident  can  be  found. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  ten 
lepers ;  and  Strauss  resorts  to  the  supposition  that  a  parable 
has  here  been  mistaken  for  a  fact.    It  is  only  by  searching  the 

•  Leben  Jesn,  B.  II.  S.  166. 

t  See  Bleek'8  Synopt  ErU.  B.  II.  S.  66-67. 
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Old  Testament  and  combining  one  scrap  here  :with  another 
there,  as  the  necessities  of  each  case  demand,  that  Strauss  is 
able  to  make  any  practical  application  of  his  theory. 

We  leave  here  the  special  criticism  contained  in  Stranss's 
work.  But  there  remain  to  be  presented  several  considera- 
tions of  a  more  general  character. 

XI.  The  mythical  theory  is  inconsistent  with  a  fair  view  of 
the  temper  and  character  of  those  immediately  concerned  in 
the  founding  of  Christianity. 

Christ  chose  twelve  disciples  to  be  constantly  with  him,  in 
order  that  an  authentic  impression  of  his  own  character,  and 
an  authentic  representation  of  his  deeds  and  teaching  might 
go  forth  to  the  world.  We  find  them,  even  in  Paul,  desig- 
nated as  "  the  Twelve,"  and  a  marked  distinction  is  accorded 
to  them  in  the  early  written  Apocalypse.*  The  nature  of 
their  oflSce,  even  if,  contrary  to  all  reason,  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospels  were  rejected,  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  those 
writings  of  Paul,  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  skeptical 
school  to  be  genuine.  Their  function  was  to  teetift/  of  Christ 
Understanding  their  office,  it  was  natural  that,  as  Luke  re- 
lates, they  should  feel  called  upon,  afkerthe  defection  of  Jndas, 
to  fill  up  their  original  number  by  selecting  a  person  who  had 
"  companied"  with  them  through  the  public  life  of  Christ,  to 
be,  as  they  said,  "  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."f  A 
doubt  of  this  last  fact,  in  Paul's  estimation,  was  equivalent  to 
charging  the  apostles  with  being  false  witnesses.X  The  disci- 
ples were  not  enthusiasts,  but  sober-minded  witnesses,  distinct- 
ly aware  that  they  held  this  position. 

But  the  principal  remark  we  have  to  make  under  this  head 


*  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  Rev.  zxi.  14.  The  Revelation,  it  is  aUowed  by  the  Tubingen 
School,  was  written  about  A.  D.  70. 

f  Acts  i.  21,  22.  Passages  adverting  to  this  office  of  the  apoetles  are,  aa  ve 
should  expect,  numerous  in  the  history,  given  in  the  Acts,  of  their  preaching 
Among  passages  elsewhere  to  the  same  effect,  are  Luke  i.  2,  zxiv.  43,  John  xv. 
2Y,  1  Peter  v.  1,  1  Cor.  xv.  16. 

X  1  Cor.  XV.  15. 
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strikes  deeper.      There  is   one   quality  which   pervades   the 
teaching  and   the  reh'gion   of  Christ,   and  that  is  holiness. 
This  attribute  is,  also,  a  marked  element  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  in  distinction  from  the  religions  of  the  Gentile  world. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  touches  the  deepest  chords  of 
moral  feeling.     It  speaks  to  the  conscience.     They  who  were 
drawn  to  Christ  strongly  enough  to  persist  in  following  him, 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  moral  obligations  and  with  the 
infinite  consequences  depending  on  moral  tempers.     But  holi- 
ness must  afiect  the  intellectual  operations.     It  introduces  the 
principle  of  truthfulness  into  the  soul.     It  puts  an  end  to  the 
vagaries  of  fancy.    It  opens  the  eye  to  realities.    Holiness  be- 
comes, in  this  way,  the  safeguard  against  self-delusion.     Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  master  himself,  it  is  irrational  to  think  that, 
he  whose  holiness  was  free  from  the  alloy  of  sin,  could  cher- 
ish  a  miserable,   self-exalting    illusion    concerning    himself. 
Could  that  holiness  which  rebuked  the  least  admixture  of  sin 
in  the  motives  and  spirit  of  his  dearest  followers,  be  so  mixed 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  ?    His  disciples,  not  the  twelve 
alone,  but  all  who  were  willing  to  incur   the  peril  and  the 
odium  of  permanently  attaching  themselves  to  his  cause,  must 
liave  partaken  of  his  spirit.     The  distinction  of  good  and  evil, 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  was  everything  in  their  eyes.     The 
comparison  of  the  beauty-loving  Greek,  witli  the  truth-loving 
Hebrew,  even  when  we  are  treating  of  an  earlier  age,  involves 
an   evident  fallacy.    Much   more  is  the  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew,  on  whose  ear  not  only  the  decalogue  but  the  holy 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ  had  fallen,  with  the  Greek 
of  a  primitive  age,  fitted  only  to  mislead.     In  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  we  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness-    We  are  in  contact  with  men  who  feel  the  solemnity  of 
existence.     We  are  continually  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
issues  depending  on  the  right  use  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  the   mind.    We  are  among  those  who  are  solicitous, 
above  all  things,  to  be  found  faithful.     Is  it  an  error  to  expect 
from  the  holy  a  clearer  discernment  of  truth  ?    Is  it  an  error 
to    suppose  that  holiness  clarifies  the  vision?    That  holiness 
w^ill  save  men  from  confounding  the  dreams  of  fancy  with  fact? 
VOL.  xxnr.  17 
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If  this  be  an  error,  then  the  nature  of  man  was  made  to  be  an 
instrument  of  deception  and  delusion.  Then  we  must  deny 
that  "  if  the  eye  be  single,  the  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light." 

Whoever  looks  into  the  Gospels  will  see  that  the  pardon  of 
sin  is  the  great  blessing  promised  and  sought.  It  was  they 
who  craved  this  blessing,  who  came  to  Christ,  and  remained 
believers,  when  those  who  had  followed  from  a  lower  motive 
forsook  him.  But  the  sense  of  unworthiness,  and  enthusiasm, 
do  not  coexist.  The  feeling  of  guilt  may  engender  unfounded 
fears,  and  nm  into  superstition ;  but  nothing  is  more  foreign 
from  that  play  of  the  imagination  which  is  implied  in  the 
theory  we  are  opposing.  That  conviction  of  personal  un- 
worthiness, growing  out  of  self-judgment  and  moral  thought- 
fulness,  which  led  men  to  Christ,  is  wholly  averse  from  enthu- 
siasm. The  desire  to  see  miracles  was  not  the  deepest  feeling 
in  those  who  adhered  to  Christ.  Eather  was  it  the  desire  of 
forgiveness  and  salvation.  The  miracles  were  a  welcome 
proof  that  Christ  had  "  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins :"  but 
the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  was  uppermost  in  their  esteem. 
They  stood  on  a  plane  altogether  above  that  occupied  by  a 
people  in  their  intellectual  childhood  when  the  higher  faculties 
are  in  abeyance,  and  the  understanding  is  under  the  absolute 
sway  of  fancy  and  the  craving  for  the  marvelous. 

XII.  Christ  and  Christianity  receive  no  adequate  explanation 
from  the  skeptical  theory. 

This  theory  makes  the  character  of  Christ,  as  depicted  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  be  largely  the  product  of  the  imagination 
of  his  disciples.  The  conception  of  that  character,  so  ex- 
celling everything  known  before  or  since,  combining  aU  per- 
fections in  an  original  and  unique,  yet  self-consistent,  whole, 
the  nnapproached  model  of  excellence  for  the  ages  that  were 
to  follow,  must  be  accounted  for.  The  features  which  the 
skeptical  theory  must  tear  from  the  portraiture  are  essential. 
Take  them  away,  and  there  is  left  only  a  blurred,  mutilated 
image  of  one  in  whom  good  and  evil,  truth  and  pitiful  error, 
were  strangely  mixed.    If  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  says 
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Julius  Miiller,  be  the  creation  of  tlie  disciples,  if  from  their 
souls  emanated  this  glorious  and  perfect  conception,  we  mnet, 
then,  revere  thein  as  the  redeemers  of  the  world  I 

But  Christianity — this  mighty  and  enduring  movement  in 
the  world's  history — ^how  is  that  explained  by  the  Stranssian 
theory  ?  The  New  Testament  writings  bear  witness  on  every 
page  to  the  depth  and  power  of  the  movement.  It  was  a 
moral  and  spiritual  revolution,  reaching  down  to  the  principles 
of  thought  and  action,  and  leading,  thus,  of  necessity  to  a  trans- 
formation of  the  entire  life  of  men.  It  was  literally  a  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jeeus.  In  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  for 
example,  we  see  that  there  was  not  merely  a  belief  in  the  mea- 
sianic  office  of  Jesus.  But  Paul  has  become  a  new  man,  in  the 
sentiments,  purposes,  motives,  hopes,  which  constitute  his  in- 
ward being.  A  community  sprung  up,  in  whom  old  things 
had  passed  away  and  all  things  had  become  new.  And  how 
shall  we  explain  the  effect  of  this  movement  upon  his- 
tory for  so  many  centuries  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
Amazon,  rolling  its  broad  stream  for  thousands  of  miles,  and 
spreading  fertility  along  its  banks,  is  all  owing  to  a  shower  of 
rain  one  spring  morning.  The  mind  demands  a  cause  bearing 
some  just  proportion  to  the  effect.  There  are  movements 
which  affect  only  the  surface  of  society.  There  are  move- 
ments which  produce  a  wide  commotion  at  the  outset,  but 
are  soon  heard  of  no  more.  But  Christianity  is  no  superficial, 
no  temporary,  no  short-lived  movement.  On  the  contrary,  its 
beginning  is  humble  and  noiseless.  Even  the  most  impressive 
natural  phenomena,  which  are  yet  transitory,  are  no  adequate 
symbol  of  the  deep  and  permanent  operation  of  Christianity. 
It  is  not  like  the  tempest  which,  after  a  day  or  a  week,  is  found 
to  have  spent  its  power.  It  is  rather  to  be  likened  to  the  great, 
silent  force  of  gravitation,  exerting,  age  after  age,  its  unex- 
hausted energy.  Now  this  movement,  beyond  what  is  true  of 
almost  every  other  in  history,  emanates  from  a  single  person. 
Whatever  the  previous  preparation,  whatever  the  attendant 
circumstances  were,  Christianity  proceeds  from  Christ.  The 
force  that  must  lie  back  of  this  prodigious  movement,  inheres 
in  him.    He  introduced  and  set  in  motion  the  energies  that 
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have  wrought  the  whole  eflfect.  Let  the  reader  try  to  form  an 
estimate  of  this  effect,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  as  far  as 
history  has  yet  revealed  it,  and  then  tarn  to  the  solution  of  it 
offered  by  the  skeptical  theory.  It  was  all  produced,  we  are 
told,  by  a  weak  young  man — an  untaught,  Galilean  Babbi, 
who  brought  under  his  influence  for  one,  or  two,  or  three  years, 
a  few  unlearned  Jewish  laborers  I  We  say  "  a  weak  youDg 
man,"  for  only  great  weakness  or  great  depravity  can  explain 
the  monstrous  delusion  that  is  imputed  to  him.  Now,  is  this 
an  adequate  solution  ?  In  view  of  the  power  which  has  been 
exerted  by  Christianity  to  subvert  rival  and  long  estat)lished 
systems  of  belief,  to  command  the  homage  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect, to  reform  and  mould  society,  in  view  also  of  the  adapta- 
tions of  Christianity  to  the  human  .mind  and  heart,  of  its  har- 
mony with  natural  religion  while  providing  for  great  wants 
which  reason  discovers  but  cannot  supply,  an  eloquent  writer 
has  justly  said :  ^'  it  seems  na  more  possible  that  the  system  of 
Christianity  should  have  been  originated  or  sustained  by  man, 
than  it  does  that  the  ocean  should  have  been  made  by  him."* 

XIII.  The  Straussian  theory  is  connected  with  a  false  and 
demoralizing  scheme  of  philosophy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  Strauss  describes  the  appar- 
ently ruthless  and  destructive  character  of  his  "own  criticism. 
He  confesses  that  in  appearance  he  is  robbing  humanity  of  its 
chief  treasure.  But  all  this  he  pretends  to  be  able  to  restore 
in  another  form.  Christianity  is  the  popular  expression  of 
philosophical  truth.  This  last  he  has  no  intention  of  sacrificing, 
but  he  will  return  to  the  believer  all  that  he  has  wrested  from 
him,  though  he  will  return  it  in  a  different  form.  Proceeding 
to  inquire  wherein  lies  the  substance  and  power  of  Christianity, 
Strauss  examines  the  various  definitions  given  by  the  older 
Rationalism,  and  discards  them.  It  is  not  as  a  collection  of 
ethical  precepts,  it  is  not  as  a  legal  system,  he  holds,  that  Christ- 
ianity has  its  characteristic  quality  and  power  Over  mankind. 
This  distinguishing  quality  and  power  inhere  in  Christianity  as 

*  Evidences  of  Christiaaity,  by  President  Hopkins,  Section  YIL 
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a  religious  system,  and  proceed  from  the  great  central  doctrine 
of  a  union  of  God  and  man  in  Jesns  Christ.  This  branch  of 
his  discussion  is  carried  forward  with  a  penetrating  analysis. 
How,  then,  does  he  propose  to  modify  Christianity  ?  What  is 
the  philosophical  truth  underlying  this  popular  conception  of 
the  unity  of  divinity  and  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  real 
truth,  answers  Strauss,  is,  not  that  God  and  man  are  one,  or 
God  becomes  man,  in  a  single  individual,  but  rather  in  man- 
kind collectively  taken.  That  is  to  say,  God  is  in  each  indi- 
vidual, in  each  the  infinite  becomes  the  finite,  yet  not  fully  or 
exclnsively  in  any  one, — but  for  the  indwelling  and  full  expres- 
sion of  the  infinite,  all  the  members  of  the  race  are  required. 
In  plainer  language,  there  is  no  Divine  Person,  with  a  self- 
consciousness  separate  from  the  consciousness  of  men.  There 
is  no  being  higher  than  man  who  can  hear  prayer.  If  a  man 
prays,  he  prays  to  himself  God  is  man,  and  man  is  God. 
Jesus  Christ  is  divine,  so  far  and  in  the  same  sense  as  every 
other  individual  of  the  race  is  God.  Men  are  the  transitory 
products  of  the  evolution  of  impersonal  being.  Freedom,  sin, 
accountability,  personal  immortality  are  merged  and  lost  in  an 
all-engulfing  necessity.  Such  is  the  apotheosis  of  man  and  de- 
nial of  God  which  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  Pantheism, 
and  which  we  are  invited  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
living,  personal  God,  and  the  incarnate  Redeemer!  The  de- 
moralizing tendency  of  this  necessitarian  and  atheistic  philoso- 
phy is  obvious  to  every  serious  mind.  Strauss  gives  a  speci- 
men of  the  fruits  of  his  philosophy  by  no  means  fitted  to  recom- 
mend it,  when  he  elaborately  justifies  the  continued  preaching 
of  the  facts  of  Christi)ginity,  including  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  by  those  who  have  espoused  his  interpretation  of  them 
and,  therefore,  disbelieve  in  their  historical  truth.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Strauss  is  in  earnest  in  pronouncing  his 
speculative  dogmas  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  doctrine. 
He  is  rather  paying  a  decorous  outward  respect  to  history,  in 
which  Christianity  has  performed  so  mighty  a  part,  and  to  the 
church  whose  faith  he  has  assailed.  But  let  it  be  observed 
that  his  work  is  an  attack  upon  the  truths  of  Natural  as  well 
as  of  Kevealed  Religion.     That  God  is  a  Person,  that  man  is 
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free  and  accountable,  that  sin  is  the  voluntary  and  guilty  per- 
version of  human  nature,  are  denied  not  less  than  the  miracles 
attending  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  postulates, 
on  which  the  need  of  revelation  is  founded,  being  thus  put 
aside,  it  is  natural  that  Christianity  itself  and  the  miracles 
which  attest  it,  should  receive  no  credence.  A  clear  perception 
of  the  primary  truths  which  God  has  written  upon  the  heart, 
might  have  induced  in  Strauss  an  appreciation  of  the  Christ- 
ian system  and  its  founder,  such  as  led  Thomas  Arnold  to  feel 
that  miracles  are  but  the  natural  accompaniments  of  Christian 
revelation  ;  accompaniments,  the  absence  of  which  would  have 
been  far  more  wonderful  than  their  presence.* 

NOTE  UPON   THE  CRmCAL   OPINIONS  OF  THEODORE   PABKEB. 

Theodore  Parker's  theory,  as  to  the  JSTew  Testament  narra- 
tives of  miracles,  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Strauss. 
Mr.  Weiss,  in  his  recently  published  life  of  Parker,  has  attempt- 
ed to  strike  a  distinction  between  the  two  theories  ;t  but  his  re- 
marks are  founded  on  a  partial  misapprehension  of  the  position 
of  Strauss.  He,  as  well  as  Parker,  pronounces  Christ  a  man 
of  preeminent  excellence.  Parker  agreed  with  Strauss  on  the 
essential  point  that  the  New  Testament  narratives  do  not 
spring  from  dishonesty,  as  the  former  infidelity  supposed,  but 
are  "  mythical  storie8.":|:  Parker,  also,  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  critical  theories  of  the  Tubingen  school,  respecting  the 
origin  and  date  of  the  Gospels,  and  generally  in  respect  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament.  His  changes  of  opinion  were 
remarkable.  In  the  review  of  Strauss^s  second  edition,  which 
he  published  in  April,  1840,§  he  takes  a  tone  of  opposition  to 
the  author,  implies  his  own  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  in  other  miracles,  and  welcomes  the  partial  admis- 
sion, which  Strauss  then  made,  (but  afterwards  recalled),  of 


*  Arnold's  Lectares  on  History,  Lecture  II. 

t  Weiss's  Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  Vol.  I.  p.  122,  seq. 

t  Parker's  Discourses  of  Religion,  p.  234. 

§  Chrifttian  Examiner,  Volume  zxyiii. 
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the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel.  In  May,  of  the  next  follow- 
ing year,  Parker  delivered  the  noted  sermon  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  disbelief  in  the  miracles.  Afterwards,  in  his  Dis- 
courses of  Eeligion,  and  elsewhere,  he  adopts  the  Tubingen 
notions  concerning  the  Gospels  and  the  Canon.  "  The  Gospel 
of  John,"  he  says,  "  is  of  small  historical  value,  if  of  any  at 
all."*  Nothing  can  be  more  loose  and  unsatisfactory  than 
Parker's  mode  of  handling  the  historical  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  evangel- 
ical histories.  He  dilates  upon  the  prevalence  of  credulity 
and  superstition  in  the  world,  upon  the  medieval  legends,  and 
Mndi-ed  topics,  and  then  refers  his  readers  to  a  crowd  of  au- 
thors whose  merits  are  as  diverse  as  their  opinions.  To  talk 
after  this  manner  is  simply  to  shroud  in  mist  the  most  momen- 
tous of  historical  questions.  Without  any  wish  to  disparage 
Mr.  Parker,  (for  he  was  not  without  strong  qualities  of  intel- 
lect as  well  as  lovable  qualities  of  character),  we  must  say 
that  we  have  been  surprised  in  looking  through  his  works  to 
find  his  historical  criticism  so  destitute  of  scientific  value. 
We  observe  that  various  positions  of  the  Tubingen  school  are 
reproduced,  but  they  are  not  sustained  by  any  careful,  well 
digested  learning.  The  Gospel  miracles  are  summarily  and 
dogmatically  discarded  as  being  incredible,  which  seems  the 
more  singular  since  Parker,  unlike  Strauss,  professed  to  hold 
that  miracles  are  possible. 

We  are  moved  to  subjoin  a  word  upon  Mr.  Parker's  theo- 
logical principles.  He  finds  "  the  absolute  religion "  in  the 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  man.  Now,  it  was  no  secret,  T)e- 
fore  Mr.  Parker's  time,  that  goodness  consists  essentially  in 
loving  God  and  man.  This  announcement  is  no  discovery  to 
any  one  who  has  attentively  read  the  New  Testament.  But 
why  should  Mr.  Parker  take  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Christ- 
ianity as  generally  understood  ?  In  answering  this  question  we 
shall  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  errors  in 
his  system. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Parker  did  not  firmly  and  consistent- 

*  Disconraea  of  Religion,  p.  268. 
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ly  adhere  to  his  theism.  He  not  iinfrequently  slides  into  a 
sentimental  Pantheism.  Especially,  in  treating  of  the  origin 
of  sin  in  the  race  and  of  the  nature  of  sin,  ho  meets  the  Pan- 
theist half-way.  The  degradation  and  superstition  of  mankind 
are  held  to  be  not  so  much  m(?ra?— voluntary — in  their  origin, 
as  they  are  necessary  and  physical ;  and  the  sin  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  an  inevitable  step  and  vanishing  lelement  in  his  pro- 
gress. To  one  entertaining  such  ideas,  the  holiness  of  God 
could  be  an  object  of  only  the  feeblest,  most  unpractical  faith. 
The  earnest  conception  of  the  moral  government  of  God, 
must,  of  course,  be  wanting.  Of  one  side  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  one  side  of  the  all-sided  excellence  of  Christ,  there 
could  be  no  just  appreciation.  Hence  the  abundant  declama- 
tion about  ''  a  revengeful  God,"  and  the  criticism  of  the 
Saviour's  character,  which  is  so  repugnant  to  all  reverential 
feeling,  and  serves  only  to  betray  the  narrowness  and  defec- 
tiveness of  the  critic's  own  standard  of  moral  perfection. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  obviously  little  room  in  Mr. 
Parker's  scheme  for  the  feeling  of  personal  unworthiness  and 
sinfulness.  It  is  amazing  that  a  man  who  was  more  or  less 
conversant  with  deep-thinking  writers,  like  Pascal  and  Luther, 
should  have  taken  the  shallow  views  of  the  character  and 
needs  of  man,  which  Mr.  Parker  cherished.  He  speaks  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  sin  in  terms  of  derision.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  saw  no  need  of  redemption  coming  from  a  super- 
natural source.  In  a  word,  he  received  "  the  law,"  but  not  so 
practically  and  consistently  as  to  discern  with  Paul  that  "the 
law  worketh  wrath."  Hence,  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
soared  above  Christianity,  when,  in  reality,  he  had  only  learn- 
ed, and  imperfectly  learned,  its  alphabet.  Mr.  Parker's  idea 
of  absolute  religion  is  of  no  more  avail  to  save  men  from  their 
sins,  than  a  definition  of  health  to  cure  an  obstinate  disease. 
St.  Paul's  reply  to  him  would  be,  ''  we  know  that  th^  law  is 
spiritual,  but  /  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin ;"  "  for  what  I 
woukl,  that  do  I  not,  but  what  I^hate,  that  I  do."*  Who  can 
avoid  discerning  that  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament 

*  Romans  vii.  14,  16. 
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is  an  immeasurably  deeper  and  loftier  system  than  Mr.  Par- 
ker's substitute  for  it  ? 

NOTE  UPON  BBNAn's  LIFE  OF   OHBIST. 

Benan  has  followed  Strauss  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
miracles  from  the  life  of  Christ.  On  another  page,  we  have 
briefly  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  the  structure  which  his 
fancy  has  raised  out  of  materials  furnished  in  the  Gospels.  It 
may  be  well  to  connect  with  the  review  of  Strauss  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  upon  this  more  recent  work.  Eenan,  as  far  as 
he  has  any  philosophy,  agrees  in  this  particular  with  Strauss. 
For  Benan  lays  down  with  equal  assurance, — we  had  almost 
said,  effrontery,  the  atheistic  maxim  of  the  impossibility  of 
miracles.  Like  his  German  predecessor,  he  is  a  Pantheist, 
knowing  no  Divine  Person,  no  sovereign  Will  from  which 
nature  sprung,  and  to  which  nature  is  subject. 

But  Renan,  unlike  Strauss,  admits  the  substantial  genuine- 
ness of  the  Canonical  Gospels.  This  concession,  however 
creditable  to  his  candor,  is  fatal  to  his  argument.  Notwith- 
standing his  inability  to  appreciate  the  discourses  in  John,  and 
the  other  difficulties  which  he  brings  forward  by  way  of  criti- 
cism upon  this  Gospel,  he,  nevertheless,  acknowledges  th6 
historic  value  that  belongs  to  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel, a  special  object  of  assault  by  the  Tubingen  critics,  Eenan 
considers  to  be  the  one  consecutive,  and,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factory description  of  the  closing  events  in  the  career  of 
Jesus.  In  various  other  passages  in  this  Gospel,  for  example 
the  fourth  chapter,  giving  the  interview  of  Christ  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  Renan  discerns  the  convincing  marks  of 
historical  truth.  Unfounded  as  are  many  of  his  remarks  upon 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  upon  the  others  also,  his  treatment  of 
this  topic  is,  to  us,  the  most  acceptable  portion  of  his  work. 
His  views  contradict,  and  successfully  contradict,  the  positions 
of  the  Tubingen  school ;  and  to  none  will  they  be  more  dis- 
tasteful than  to  Strauss. 

But  the  concessions  of  Renan  cut  him  off  from  the  use  of 
the  mythical  theory  in  accounting  for  the  narratives  of  mira- 
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des.  This  theory,  at  least,  admits  of  only  a  partial  applica- 
tion. Hence  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  old,  forsaken 
assumption  of  cheating  on  the  part  of  the  founder  of  Christ- 
ianity and  his  chosen  disciples.  This  member  of  the  French 
Institute  can  find  no  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion  than  the  theory  that  the  disciplea  got 
up  miracles,  like  common  jugglers,  and  that  their  Master  be- 
came, rather  reluctantly,  to  be  sure,  a  party  to  the  fraud! 
We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we  read  the  suggestion 
that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  a  pious  fraud,  in  which  the  two 
sisters,  and  all  the  parties  concerned,  took  part,  the  motive 
being  the  desire  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  unbelieving 
Jews  !  It  was  not  the  offensive  character  of  such  a  suggestion 
that  struck  us  with  surprise ;  for  the  ascription  of  dishonesty 
to  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles  is  no  new  thing ;  but  that  a 
supposition  so  thoroughly  exploded,  so  long  denounced  alike 
by  infidel  and  believer,  should  be  again  dragged  from  its 
grave  and  held  up  as  the  last  conclusioii  of  8cien<^  ! 

Renan's  work,  therefore,  regarded  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  has  the  effect  of  an  argument  for  the  Christian  faith  and 
for  the  verity  of  the  Christian  miracles.  For  the  alternative  to 
which  we  are  brought  by  his  discussion  is  that  of  believing  the 
reporters  or  charging  them  with  fraud.  We  have  either  truth 
or  gross  cheating.  Such  is  the  real  alternative,  and  Eenan 
has  unintentionally  done  a  service  to  the  Christian  church  by 
impaling  unbelief  upon  this  dilemma. 

The  impossibility  of  forming  a  consistent  conception  of 
Christ,  when  the  supernatural  is  rejected,  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  abortive  essay  of %Renan.  The  most  incongruous  asser- 
tions are  made  concerning  Christ.  Now  he  is  credited  with 
sublime  attributes  of  intellect  and  heart,  declared  to  be  the 
gi'eatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  a  character  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, and  now  he  is  charged  with  a  vanity  that  is  flattered 
with  the  adulation  of  the  simple  people  who  followed  him ;  is 
accused  of  weakly  yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples 
who  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  reputed  a  miracle-worker 
and  is  said  to  have  given  way  to  a  gloomy  resentment  and  to 
a  morbid,  half-insane  relish  for  persecution  and  martyrdom. 
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He  is  thought — this  highest  exemplar  of  mental  and  moral  ex- 
cellence, of  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  has  ever  appeared  or 
ever  will  appear  on  earth — to  have  not  only  cherished  the 
wildest  delusion  concerning  himself,  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
and  his  power  to  revolutionize  the  Jewish  nation,  but  he  is 
also  said  to  have  declared  against  civil  government  and  the 
family  ties,  and  thus  to  have  attempted  a  movement,  most 
impracticable  and  mischievous,  for  the  virtual  disorganization 
and  overthrow  of  society  I  Eenan  describes  under  the  name 
of  Jesus  an  impossible  being.  Although  incompatible  actions 
and  traits  are  imputed  to  him  without  necessity,  even  upon 
the  naturalistic  theory,  yet  the  prime,  the  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  task  which  Kenan  has  undertaken, 
lies  in  the  impossibility,  so  long  as  the  supernatural  elements  of 
the  narrative  are  rejected,  of  attributing  to  Jesus  the  excel- 
lence which  undeniably  belongs  to  him. 

The  special  criticism  in  Eenan's  work,  if  not  sophistical 
like  much  of  the  criticism  of  Strauss,  may  be  justly  termed 
lawless.  Starting  with  his  unproved  assumption  that  the 
canonical  Gospels  are  legendary  narratives,  he  seems  to  be 
governed  in  his  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  in  his  acceptance  and  his 
rejection  of  their  statements,  by  no  fixed  rules.  This  part  of 
the  narrative  is  accepted,  and  that  thrown  out,  when  frequent- 
ly there  is  no  assignable  reason  beyond  the  critic's  arbitrary 
will.  But  in  styling  Eenan's  critical  procedure  lawless,  we 
had  chiefly  in  mind  his  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
particular  his  interpretations  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is 
often  true  that  while  these  interpretations  are  in  some  degree 
plausible,  they  are  unsound  and  false.  The  effect  of  them,  not 
nnfrequently,  is  to  foist  upon  Christianity  and  its  author 
doctrines  which  he  never  taught.  The  reader  must  permit  us 
to  vindicate  this  judgment  by  some  illustrations.  Witness  the 
mode  in  which  Eenan  seeks  to  support  the  false  assertion  that 
the  Saviour  enjoined  poverty  and  celibacy.  We  may  first 
observe,  however,  that  the  most  which  the  Eoman  Catholic 
interpreters  have  pretended  to  find  in  the  Gospels,  is  a  recomr 
mendation  of  these  monastic  virtues.  Tlioy  are  placed  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  theology  among  the  Evangelica  cormlia^ — as 
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not  being  commanded,  not  essential  to  salvation,  but  as  quali- 
ties of  the  higher  type  of  Christian  excellence.  The  charge 
that  the  renunciation  of  property  is  required,  as  a  condition  of 
salvation,  finds  no  support  in  the  invitations  of  Christ  address- 
ed to  the  poor,  in  common  with  all  who  were  in  suffering,  nor 
in  the  implication,  which  was  the  actual  fact,  that  a  spiritual 
susceptibility,  not  usually  found  in  the  more  favored  classes, 
belonged  to  them.  Confronted  by  a  fact  like  the  discipleship 
of  the  wealthy  Zaccheus,  of  whom  no  surrender  of  his  proper- 
ty was  required,  Renan  says  that  Christ  made  aQ  exception  in 
favor  of  rich  men  who  were  odious  to  the  ruling  classes !  As 
if  Jesus  could  think  that  the  sin  of  possessing  wealth  was 
washed  out  when  the  rich  man  happened  to  be  unpopular ! 
.Eenan's  perverse  interpretation  of  the  Saviour's  rebukes  of 
covetousness  and  an  ungenerous  temper  towards  the  poor,  he 
supports  by  appealing  to  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  *^  Afterwards,"  he  says,  "  this  was  called  the  para- 
ble of  the  'wicked  rich  man.'  But  it  is  purely  and  simply 
the  parable  of  the  '  rich  man.' "  As  if  the  rich  man  were  sent 
to  a  place  of  torment  for  being  rich  1  His  desire,  wc  must 
infer,  to  return  to  the  earth  "  to  testify  "  to  his  five  brethren, 
was  a  wish  to  warn  them  not  to  possess  property !  But  what 
of  tlje  response  of  Abraham:  "if  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead !"  Even  Renan  will  not  contend  that  the  Old 
Testament  considers  the  possession  of  property  a  sin.  He 
would  be  much  more  apt  to  dilate  on  the  earthly  character  of 
the  rewards  pronounced  there  to  the  pious.  Renan  derive 
from  Matt,  xix.  10-13,  a  law  of  celibacy,  instead  of.  the  lawful- 
ness of  celibacy  when  spontaneously  practised,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  for  the  sake  of  greater  freedom  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  God, — which  is  the  real  sense  of  the  text 
He  is  even  disposed  to  follow  Origen  in  the  revolting  absurdity 
of  literally  construing  the  phraseology  (Matt.  xix.  12)  by 
which  the  Saviour  describes  the  condition  of  celibacy.  In  the 
context  of  this  very  passage,  the  Saviour  implicitly  puts  honor 
upon  marriage.  It  was  at  a  wedding  that  he  first  manifested 
forth  his  glory.    The  married  state  and  the  family  are  held 
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sacred  in  the  Gospel.  Yet  Eenan  does  not  hesitate  to  found 
npbn  the  injunction  to  forsake  father  and  mother,  in  obedience 
to  the  higher  law  of  Christ,  the  charge  that  he  required,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  discipleship,  the  rupture  of  all  the 
ties  of  kindred !  These  preposterous  interpretations  are  refuted 
by  numerous  places  in  the  Gospels  themselves  and  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  primitive  church.  But  these  inconven- 
ient passages  it  is  easy  for  Kenan  to  ignore  or  summarily  cast 
out.  Otlier  examples  of  arbitrary  and  unfounded  assertion  in 
Kenan's  work  are  the  statement  that  the  Eucharist  originated 
long  before  the  last  supper ;  that  Judas  was  led  to  betray 
Christ  out  of  jealousy  of  the  other  disciples ;  that  John  exhib-. 
its  in  his  Gospel  a  feeling  of  rivalship  toward  Peter, — though 
Eenan  must  have  observed  that  Peter  and  John  are  frequently 
brought  into  conjunction  in  the  Acts  as  well  as  in  John's 
Gospel ;  that  Christ  had  not  the  least  idea  of  a  soul  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  body, — as  if  he  did  not  speak  of  "  both  soul  and 
body,"  and  imply  the  same  distinction  in  a  hundred  passages 
besides ;  that  Jesus,  for  the  moment,  thought  of  using  force  to 
prevent  his  arrest, — an  interpretation,  which,  if  it  came  from 
anybody  but  a  professed  orientalist,  would  be  held  to  indicate 
a  singular  incapacity  to  understand  the  tropical  method  of  in- 
struction, which  was  habitual  with  Christ,  and,  in  this  case, 
was  employed  to  impress  on  the  disciples  the  change  in  their 
situation,  involving  dangers  to  which  they  had  not  before 
been  exposed.  These  examples  of  baseless  criticism  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied. 

Both  Strauss  and  Renan  represent  that  Christ  and  the  disci- 
ples, ascribing  everything  to  the  agency  of  God,  were  conscious 
of  no  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
the  normal  and  the  miraculous.  But  the  statement  is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  truth.  Christ  says  that  God  makes  the  sun  to 
sbinc  and  the  rain  to  fall :  does  he  mean,  or  did  he  imagine, 
that  the  shining  of  the  sun,  or  a  shower  of  rain,  is  a  miracle  ? 
There  is  no  need  of  argument  to  show  that  he  did  not, — that 
he  made  the  same  distinction  which  we  make.* 


«  See,  on  this  point,  the  Essay  of  Julius  Miiller,  de  mirae.  Jesu  Chrisii  natura, 
etc.,  p.  83,  N. 
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There  is  nothing  formidable  in  Kenan's  attack  upon  Christ- 
ianity. It  is  too  unscientific  in  its  whole  method  to  make  a 
lasting  impression.  In  comparison  with  the  work  of  Strauss, 
it  is  of  little  account.  And  we  doubt  not  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  commotion  it  has  excited,  and  of  the  examination 
it  must  undergo,  will  be  to  exhibit  more  impressively  than 
ever  the  difficulty  of  overthrowing  the  proofs  of  Revelation. 
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AimcLB  II.— THE  ATONEMENT  AS  A  REVELATION. 

Wb  propose  to  present  our  views  on  this  subject  briefly  in  a 
series  of  independent  propositions ;  merely  premising  that  by 
Atonement  we  mean  that  work  of  Christ  which  is  the  basis  of 
Divine  forgiveness. 

PKOPOSmON  I. 

The  Atonement  is  not  conjmed  to  the  Death  of  Christy  hU 
extends  throughout  his  Entire  Humiliation. 

If  the  atonement  be  confined  to  the  moment  of  death,  not 
only  will  the  sorrows  of  Gethsemane  be  excluded,  but  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  cross.  This  would  be  absurd.  Where, 
then,  shall  we  set  the  limit  ?  Christ's  earthly  histoiy  was  a 
unit  from  the  manger  to  the  tomb.  His  life,  commencing  in 
infinite  humiliation,  ever  pointed  to  his  death.  Taking  the 
cross  as  the  centre,  we  must  include  the  whole  circle  of  sorrow 
and  humiliation  which  ended  in  death. 

Again :  Since  all  earthly  sufferings  are,  in  the  case  of  men, 
included  in  "  the  curse  of  the  law,"  and  since  Christ  endured 
these  sufferings,  they  must  be  included  in  that  curse  which  he 
bore  to  make  atonement.  Otherwise  he  endured  one  part  of 
the  curse,  viz.  death,  to  make  atonement,  and,  another  part, 
viz.  suffering,  for  no  such  reason. 

Again:  The  Scriptures  do  not  confine  the  atonement  to 
Christ's  death,  'nor  to  the  sufferings  immediately  connected 
with  death.  That  they  do  not  confine  it  to  the  moment  of 
death,  is  apparent  from  the  various  forms  of  expressions  used. 
Christ's  atoning  work  is  referred  to  not  only  as  dying^  but  as 
crucijixiony  shedding  bloody  heing  sacrificed^  bearing  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  ihe  tree.  All  these  expressions  imply  a 
scene  of  more  or  less  prolonged  suffering.  But  the  Scriptures 
do  not  confine  the  atonement  absolutely  to  the  death  scene. 
I  Peter  ii.  21 :  "  Christ  also  suffered  for  us^  leaving  us  an 
example  that  ye    should  follow  his    steps."    Heb.   ii«  17: 


] 
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"  Wherefore  in  aU  things  it  behooved  hiin  to  be  made  like 

unto  his  brethren to  make  reconciliation  [ffe  t« 

iXatfxstfdai]  for  the  sins  of  the  people."  "  By  the  obedience  of 
one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  Rom.  v.  19.  Great 
prominence  is  indeed  given  to  Christ's  death,  but  this  promi- 
nence does  not  exclude  all  previous  suffering;  it  rather  in- 
cludes it,  as  the  greater  .the  less.  Christ's  death  was  the 
lowest  point  in  his  humiliation,  the  most  astonishing  fact  of 
his  earthly  career,  the  consummation  of  his  atoning  work,  and 
the  most  glorious  exhibition  of  his  character  and  love.  To  say 
"  Christ  di^d,"  was  to  give,  in  a  word,  the  whole  history  of 
infinite  condescension. 

The  Scriptures  never  hint  at  any  contrast  between  Christ's 
death  and  his  previous  life.  In  interest,  his  death  absorbs  his 
life.  It  is  the  focus  in  which  all  the  rays  of  his  glory  unite. 
But  there  is  no  intimation  that  his  life  accomplished  one 
thing  and  his  death  another.  His  Death  is  sharply  distinguish- 
ed from  liis  Kesurrection  and  Intercession,  but  never  from  his 
earthly  life,  for,  in  truth,  his  life  was  but  a  part  of  the  process 
of  sacrifice ;  it  was  the  approach  to  the  altar,  the  journey  of 
Isaac  to  Moriah.  This  our  Lord  intimates  not  only  in  the 
agony  of  the  garden,  (who  dare  separate  this  from  the  atone- 
ment?) but  even  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  when  he 
quoted  from  the  great  Atonement-prophecy,  "  Himself  took 
our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,"  and  applied  the 
words  to  himself  at  that  time. 

PBOPosmoN  n. 

That  which  is  especially  revealed  in  the  Atonement^  is  the 
Character  of  God. 

Rom.  iii.  26;  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood  to  declare  his  righteousness?^  Rom. 
1.  17 :  "  Fot  therein  [in  the  gospel]  is  the  righteousness  of 
God  re^yeal'idP     Rom.   v.   8 :    "  God  comtnendeth  his  love 

toward  us  in  that Christ  died  for  us."     Jno.  i.  18 : 

(written  after  Christ's,  death),  "  The  only  begotten  Son  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him." 
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PBOPOsrnoN  m. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  fundamental  to  the  revelation  of 
God  hy  the  Atonement. 

There  are  revelations  which  do  not  require  the  Divinity  of 
the  person  employed  to  reveal,  but  in  this  respect  the  Atone- 
ment revelation  differs  from  all  others.  "God  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fath- 
ers by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 

his  Son the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express 

image  of  his  person."     Heb.  i.  1-3. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  essential, 

1.  Passively :  That  Christ  might  be  an  infinite  gift  for  God 
to  bestow.  He  "  spared  not  his  own  Son."  No  other  gift 
could  reveal  the  h£art  of  God. 

2.  Actively :  That  in  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  he  might 
directly  express  the  character  of  God.  Other  persons  may 
exhibit  qualities  of  God's  character  to  a  certain  extent ;  Jesus 
Christ  exhibits  God  himself.  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father."    John  xiv.  9. 

PEOPOsmoN  rv. 

2  he  Humanity  of  Christ  is  the  organ  iy  which  God  is  re- 
moled  in  the  Atonement. 

Just  as  a  revelation  by  words  must  be  clothed  in  human 
language,  so  this  living  Kevelation  must  be  clothed  in  hu- 
manity. 

This  was  necessary, 

1 .  Passively :  That  Christ  might  be  open  to  all  those  influ- 
ences which  test  character^  and  are  the  means  of  expression 
before  men  ;  such  as  pain,  temptation,  persecution,  death. 

2.  Actively:  That  Christ  might  communicate  with  men, 
and  impress  himself  upon  them  in  every  way  in  which  one 
mail  caii  impress  another.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us^  amd  we  heheid  his  glory ^  the  glory  as  of  the 
>nly  begotten  of  the  Father."    John  i.  14. 

VOL.  xxm.  18 
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PROPOSITION  V. 

Christie  death  was  providential^  not  miraculous. 

This  needs  no  special  proof,  for  the  plain  record  of  Jesus' 
life  forbids  every  other  supposition.  God  might  have  erect- 
ed, without  hands,  an  altar  on  Calvary  and  have  laid  his  Son 
thereon,  to  be  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven  ;  but  he  chose 
instead  that  Jesus  should  die  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men  in  a 
way  that  could  not  be  prevented,  at  the  last  moment,  without 
a  miracle.  If  Christ's  death  had  been  miraculous,  i.  e.  by  a 
direct  and  open  interposition  of  Heaven,  it  would  have  been, 
in  its  significance,  dissociated  from  his  life ;  but  as  it  is,  we  see 
the  same  unbroken  chain  of  Providence  connecting  his  whole 
earthly  history,  and  the  same  life-language  throughout  for  us 
to  interpret. 

PBOPOSmOK  VI. 

The  Atonement  is  a  revelation  of  Jitstice. 

God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  "  to  dedare  his 
i^ighteousness?'^  Kom.  iii.  25.  '*  God's  righteousness"  must 
mean  the  righteousness  or  justice  which  belongs  to  himself 
and  his  moral  government ;  that  which  he  possesses  and  re- 
quires. This  righteousness  may  bo  declared  either  by  a  system 
of  law  exclusively,  [ex,  6ia  vo>ou],  by  enforcing  the  law  npon 
all ;  or  by  a  system  of  faith  [gx,  ^la  flriVrecoj]  in  which  Jesns, 
"  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  takes  the  place  of  law, 
and  faith  in  him  takes  the  place  of  sinless  obedience, 

Christ  in  the  Atonement  reveals  God's  justice  or  righreous- 
ness, 

1.  By  his  perfect  character,  tested  as  it  was  by  his  humilia- 
tion and  death.  Does  God  by  forgiving  sin  exhibit  less  love 
of  right  or  of  his  law  ?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  life 
of  Christ.  Behold  the  law  of  God  carried  out  in  its  minutest 
demand,  and  widest  comprehensiveness,  and  sublimit  spirit, 
under  the  assaults  of  Satan,  the  persecution  of  men,  and  the 
pains  of  death ;  and  all  this  by  one  who  exchanged  the  glory 
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of  heaven  for  the  degradation  of  earth  on  purpose  to  do  it. 
This  gives  God's  own  estimate  of  his  law.  The  prompt  and 
perfect  obedience  of  every  hnman  being  conld  not  honor  the 
law  BO  mnch  as  this  one  perfect  life.  The  freest  pardon  can- 
not now  cast  reproach  on  God's  love  of  right.  He  has  not 
only  made  a  perfect  law,  but  has,  at  infinite  expense,  exem- 
plified it. 

2.  By  his  conseitf  to  the  penalty  of  God's  law.    All  through 
life  and  in  death  he  suffered.     As  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  included  all   the  processes  of  pain  by  which  it  was 
reached,  so  was  Christ's  death  the  consummation  of  his  earthly 
suffering.     And  how  came  he  into  that  suffering?    It  belong- 
ed to  that  humanity  which  he  had  assumed.    He  was  "  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh."    Eom.  viii.  3.    And  how  came  it 
upon  humanity?    It  was  the  penalty  of  sin.    Jesus  then  gave 
the  highest  conceivable   endorsement  of  the  justice  of  that 
penalty  which  was  not  lightened  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  the 
Eternal  Son.     This  world  was  a  Sodom  under  the^storm  of  fire 
from   heaven.     Christ  could  have  dispelled  the  storm  and 
saved  the  sufferers  by  his  power,  if  the  punishment  were  not 
deserved.    Instead  of  this  he  bared  his  own  head  to  its  fiames, 
and  died  with  us  as  well  as  for  us.     No  higher  testimony 
could  be  given  both  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  justice 
of  the  penalty.     The  prompt  and  full  punishment  of  every 
human  being  would  not  be  so  striking  an   affirmation   that 
what  the  law  denounces  is  just.     God  not  only  ordained  a 
severe  penalty,  but  by  infinite  self-sacrifice  re-affirmed  it. 

3.  By  his  revelation  of  man's  guilt.  God  condemns  the 
race  as  deserving  of  his  wrath.  He  never  will  withdraw  the 
diarge,  but  man  refuses  to  admit  its  justice.  Christ  comes  as 
the  'touchstone  of  human  character.  Men,  as  if  to  prove  that 
no  crime  is  too  great  for  them,  crucify  the  Son  of  God.  "  If  I 
had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,  tliey  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and 
hated  both  me  and  ray  Father."  Jno.  xv.  24.  Human  nature 
is  exposed  in  all  the  depth  and  blackness  of  its  guilt,  and  Gk>d 
is  vindicated  in  his  just  denunciations  of  man.  See  Ps.  li.  4. 
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PROPOSITION  vn. 

The  Atonement  is  a  revelation  of  Zove. 
This  revelation  is  made, 

1.  By  Christ's  fellowship  with  us.  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  ns."  Only  the  greatest  love  could  have 
assumed  such  an  alliance  with  sinful  and  suffering  humanity; 
an  alliance  extending  to  society,  sympathy,  and  very  nature. 

2.  By  his  active  benevolence.  In  Christ  God  speaks  to  us 
not  in  human  language  merely,  but  in  a  human  life.     "  God 

hath  spoken  unto  us  by the  express  image  of  his 

person."  Every  act  of  beneficence,  and  every  kindly  word  of 
the  Saviour,  were  God's  exhibition  of  his  love  to  us  sinners. 

3.  Chiefly  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  this  in  two  ways: 
(a).  By  his  remaining  on  earth  in  full  view  of  the  pains  of 

death,  when  he  might  at  any  time  have  ascended  to  glory. 
He  was  "  the  good  shepherd  "  who  stayed  by  the  flock  when 
the  wolf  came,  and  rather  than  flee  from  them,  he  gave  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  "  Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end."    Jno.  xiii.  1. 

(J).  By  freely  enduring  an  ignominious  death,  in  order  that 
the  jtMtice  of  God  might  be  fully  revealed,  and  the  sinner 
saved.  He  was  to  be  a  propitiation.  His  work  in  the  interest 
of  justice  was  not  flnished  till  he  had  tak^n  the  lowest  possible 
step  in  humiliation,  and  had  tasted  the  peculiar  curse  of  him 
"  that  hangeth  on  a  tree."  Death  was  the  last  and  greatest 
test  of  love.  **  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this."  Infinite 
love  could  do  no  more.  "  God  commendeth  his  love  towards 
us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 
Rom.  V.  8. 

PBOPOsmoN  vra. 

The  Scriptures  give  no  oilier  philosophy  of  the  Atonevneni 
than  thisj  that  it  reveals  the  character  of  Chd. 

We  find  three  classes  of  passages  in  the  word  of  God  on 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement. 
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1.  Passages  which  state  the  bare  fact  of  Christ's  coming  and 
death  in  behalf  of  sinners.  E.  g.  "  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost."  Matt,  xviii.  11.  **  Christ  died  for 
onr  sins."  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 

2.  Passages  which  represent  Christ  as  our  substitute^  ransom^  * 
9x16.  propitiation,  E.  g.  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree."  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  Gal. 
iii.  13.  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us."  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 
"  He  is  the  i^ropitiation  for  our  sins."  1  Jno.  ii.  2. 

3.  Passages  which  give  the  purpose  of  the  Atonement,  and 
its  relation  to  God's  character.  E.  g.  "  Christ  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves." 
2  Cor.  V.  15.  ''  To  declare  his  righteousness  that  he  miglit  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  Rom. 
iii.  26. 

Now,  which  of  these  classes  contains  the  philosophy  of  the 
Atonement  ?  Not  the  first ;  its  texts  simply  state  a  great  and 
glorious  fact^  fixing  our  minds  on  the  Person  and  the  chief 
act  of  the  Atonement. 

The  passages  of  the  second  class  state  a  deeper  and  more 
mysterious  fact,  but  they  contain  no  explanation  of  it.  They 
declare  that  Christ's  death  is  effectual  in  releasing  us  from  the 
CTirse  of  the  law,  the  curse  passing  from  us  to  him.  But  the 
question  on  the  Atonement  is,  On  what  principle  does  the 
curse  pass  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent?  How  does 
Christ's  death  avert  our  eternal  death  ?  This  vicariousness,  so 
fkr  from  being  an  explanation  of  the  atonement,  is  itself  the 
chief  thing  to  be  explained.  It  is  a  special  case,  not  a  general 
principle,  and  must  be  referred  to  general  principles,  or  there 
can  be  no  philosophy  on  the  subject. 

Equally  plain  is  it  that  the  expressions  "  ransom "  and 
**  propitiation"  do  not  show  why  God  accepts  such  a  ransom, 
nor  how  he  is  propitiated. 

Turning  to  the  third  class,  we  find  some  passages  which 
speak  of  the  purpose  of  the  atonement  as  terminating  in  the 
cAaracter  of  man.  These  are  irrelevant  to  our  present  in- 
quiry, for  we  seek  an  explanation  of  the  basis  on  which  Ood 
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offers  pardon,  and  commences  the  work  of  redemption  in  man. 
We  are  brought,  then,  to  this  great  and  glorious  text,  Rom. 
iii.  25,  26 :  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God 
*for  [on  account  of]  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness  that  he  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus." 

This  brings  us  below  substitution  and  discloses  the  principle 
on  which  the  mere  fact  of  substitution  is  based.  Whatever 
obscurity  may  rest  on  portions  of  this  passage,  it  states  the 
following  clearly,  and  repeats  it,  that  the  thing  to  he  accom- 
plished hy  the  Atonement  was  some  special  manifesta4^ion  of 
OoWs  7^hieous7iess  or  justice.  This  being  done,  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  Divine  forgiveness  was  done. 

But  how  is  God's  righteousness  manifested  by  the  work  of 
Christ?  In  the  absence  of  a  direct  inspired  answer  to  this 
question,  common  sense  requires  that  we  ascertain  Wh 
Christ  is  J  and  what  facts  in  his  earthly  history  actually  mani- 
fest God's  righteousness,  these  facts  being  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  Christ's  real  nature  and  with  the  laws  of 
human  expression.  See  Propositions  III,  IV,  and  VI.  We 
need  go  no  farther  than  this :  The  Incarnate  Deity  subjecting 
Himself  to  a  complete  Earthly  experience^  to  find  the  highest 
possible  manifestation  of  God's  character  in  the  Atonement 
With  this  manifestation  God  is  satisfied,  and  justice  is  satisfied 
because  gloriously  revealed.  This  is  the  Atonement  as  it  ter- 
minates in  God.  Without  such  a  manifestation  God  would 
not  be  propitiated,  i.  e.  would  not  be  willing  to  pardon,  be- 
cause pardon,  unaccompanied  by  a  special  manifestation  of  his 
righteousness,  would  imply  an  abandonment  of  righteousness. 
If  this  manifestation  were  made  by  the  punishment  of  some, 
or  of  a  "majority^  as  in  human  governments,  then,  beside  the 
dishonor  cast  on  justice,  a  free  offer  of  pardon  would  be  impos- 
sible, i.  e  the  gospel  would  be  impossible.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  made?  By  the  Atonement,  which  is  a  manifestation  of 
God's  justice  or  righteousness  as  full  as  could  be  made  by  the 
punishment  of  all  men,  and  infinitely  more  glorious. 
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Punishment  shows  that  perfect  Justice  is  on  the  throne  of 
the  Universe;  the  atonement  shows  the  same.  Punishment 
shows  this  by  an  act  of  power ;  atonement  by  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Punishment  shows  it  by  inflicting  suffering ;  atone- 
ment by  receiving  suffering.  Punishment  shows  it  by  infer- 
ence from  the  past ;  atonement  by  a  direct  vision  of  God. 
Fanisliment  can  do  no  more  than  affirm  the  eternal  alliance 
between  justice  and  the  supreme  Power ;  the  atonement  does 
more,  it  embodies  this  justice  in  a  Personal  revelation,  and  a 
living  Example,  and  thus  makes  it  a  restoring  power  in  hu- 
manity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Atonement  as  it  operates  in  man.  A 
new  righteousness  is  attained,  and  "the  end  of  the  law"  se- 
cured "through  faith."  Tliey  tliat  are  drawn  by  the  atone- 
ment are  drawn  to  a  revelation  of  perfect  righteousness,  and. 
will  become  righteous.  They  that  are  not  drawn  by  the  atone- 
ment abandon  themselves  to  God's  revelation  by  punishment. 
And  how  are  men  drawn  to  Christ  ?  By  the  revelation  of 
Love.    "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

Here,  then,  is  the  atonement  in  its  power  with  God  and 
with  man.  It  is  God's  great  Revelation.  God  humbles  him- 
self in  infinite  self-sacrifice,  that  he  may  reveal  himself,  and 
Christ  is  the  revealing  Word. 

BBMAUKS. 

1.  The  foregoing  theory  gives  adequilte  scope  for  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ.  He  was  not  divine  merely  to  add  dignity  to  his 
sufferings  and  death,  but  he  suffered  and  died  that  he  might 
reveal  his  Godhead.  This  seems  to  be  an  end  worthy  of 
Christ's  humiliation.  Without  the  Divinity  of  Christ  the 
Atonement  amounts  to  nothing,  because  it  reveals  nothing. 

2.  It  regards  the  Incarnation  as  involving  in  itself  all  the 
facts  of  the  Atonement,  instead  of  being  merely  preparatory  to 
the  Atonement. 

3.  It  makes  the  gospel  history  the  basis  of  explaining  the 
Atonement,  instead  of  relying  mainly  on  figurative  represen- 
tations of  that  history. 
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4.  According  to  this  theory,  Substitution  is  not  legal,  (0. 8.), 
nor  executive,  (N.  S.),  but  liistorical  only,  or  providential; 
it  being  a  complex  fact,  to  bo  analyzed  into  its  particular  facts, 
Christ  was  both  our  Partner  and  Substitute ;  Partner  in  the 
temporal  curse  of  the  law,  but  Substitute  in  respect  to  the 
eternal  curse,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  bearing  of  the 
temporal  curse  releases  us  from  the  eternal  curso.  But  this 
explains  nothing;  it  is  the  thing  to  he  explained.  Some  try  to 
turn  ihS&fact  into  a  legal  principle  ;  others  resolve  it  into  a 
display  of  the  executive's  dispositiofi  to  punish^  while  others 
denj'  it  to  be  a  fact,  by  eliminating  the  whole  idea  of  curse  and 
penalty  from  Christ's  life. 

5.  Christ's  suflTerings  were  not  exhaustively  penal,  (0.  S.), 
nor  demonstratively  penal,  (N.  S.),  nor  incidental  and  non- 
essential, but  involved  in  the  incarnation^  and  absolutely 
eesential  as  means  of  revelation.  They  endorse  the  penalty^ 
but  neither  exhaust  nor  exhibit  it. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  propitiatory  eflScacy  of  the  Atonement, 
pardon  is  dependent  not  on  penal  satisfaction,  (O.  S.),  nor  on 
mere  sustained  authority,  (N.  S.),  but  on  the  satisfaction  of 
self-revelation,  or  such  a  complete  exhibition  of  God^s  righteous 
charactery  as  forever  settles  the  question  of  his  essential  and 
eternal  justice,  and  thus  counterlala/nceSy  in  regard  to  every 
aspect  of  Divine  justice,  the  suspension  of  punishment. 

7.  God's  righteousness  is  manifested  in  the  Atonement,  not 
by  real  punishment,  (O.  S.),  nor  by  inflicting  a  special  substitute 
for  punishment,  (N.  S.),  but  by  the  Deity  of  Christ  shining 
out  through  a  humanity  lying  under  "  the  curse  of  the  law." 

8.  This  theory  does  not  include  in  the  Atonement  the  fore- 
known results  of  Divine  grace.  These  glorious  results  are 
doubtless  the  reason  why  Divine  Wisdom  contrived  the  Atone- 
ment, but  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Atonement^  and 
therefore  form  no  part  of  it.  The  Atonement  itself  must  be 
explained  before  we  can  see  how  such  results  would  follow. 
Propitiation  is  not  the  result  of  the  whole  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ,  but  the  starting  point  of  that  work. 

9.  Christ's  "  merit "  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
Atonement.     It  is  rather  his  title  to  reward  for  having  made 
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Atonement.  His  reward  is.  Exaltation,  (Pbil.  ii.  9),  and  a  re- 
deemed people.  (Isa.  liii.  11).  Therefore  the  redeemed  owe 
their  pardon,  sanctification,  and  final  reward,  first  to  Christ'B 
Atonement,  then  to  his  merit. 

10.  We  need  not  seek  in  the  Atonement  a  special  basis  for 
judificationy  in  distinction  from  pardon,  any  more  than  for 
sanctification  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  What  we  need 
is,  a  basis  for  any  cmd  every  exhibition  of  Divine  favor  to  sin- 
ners. As  pardon  seems  to  be  the  first  want  of  a  sinner,  we 
first  find  the  Atonement  there,  and  call  it  the  basis  of  pardon, 
but  it  is  also  the  basis  of  every  blessing  that  follows  pardon. 
Without  an  Atonement  sinners  can  have  no  favor;  with  it,  wo 
can  have  all  the  fullness  of  God's  grace. 
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Abticle  IIL— POLAND. 

A  HUKDRED  years  ago,  there  existed  in  Europe  a  large  king* 
dom  called  Poland.  It  occupied  the  geographical  centre  of 
Europe,  and  in  its  condition  of  advancement  stood  about  mid- 
way between  the  refinement  of  France  and  the  semi-barbarism 
of  Russia.  Its  population  was  mostly  of  the  Sdavic  stock, 
and  was  originally  made  up  of  about  a  dozen  tribes  who  came 
from  the  East  during  the  time  of  the  great  emigration  of  na- 
tions into  Europe.  Originally  they  were  known  as  Polans, 
Masovians,  Lenczycans,  Kurjavians,  Kassubs,  Pomeranians, 
Obotrits,  Wends,  Sorabians,  Lusatians,  Croats,  Lithuanians, 
Ac,  &c.  A  thousand  years  ago,  these  had  become  so  far 
mingled  into  one  people,  that  they  appeared  in  history  under 
the  name  of  the  leading  tribe,  as  Polans  or  Poles,  and  their 
place  of  abode  became  known  as  Poland.  For  a  period  of 
five  hundred  years,  they  remained  under  kings  of  the  first 
royal  family,  the  only  native  princes  they  ever  had.  It  is  a 
history  of  wars,  conquests,  losses,  and  convulsions,  in  which 
the  tribes  and  provinces  were  gradually  consolidated  into  a 
certain  degree  of  national  unity,  but  with  boundaries  contin- 
ually changing  by  the  fortunes  of  war  and  other  contingen- 
cies. Then  followed  two  hundred  years  under  the  Lithuanian 
dynasty,  the  period  of  greatest  power  and  prosperity,  but 
marked  by  ineffectual  efforts  to  constitute  its  unassimilated 
provinces,  with  their  incompatible  institutions,  into  one  people, 
possessing  anything  like  a  nationality  of  spirit.  During  the 
interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Lithu- 
anian princes,  in  1572,  the  great  nobles  and  bishops  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  anarchy  and  discord  into  a  constitutional 
rule,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  their  individual  preroga- 
tives, and  curtailing  the  power  of  the  elective  monarch.  At 
first,  toleration  prevailed  towards  the  Protestants,  now  be- 
come quite  numerous ;  but  the  extent  of  religious  freedom 
actually  enjoyed  depended  upon  the  temper  of  the  reigning 
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king,  who  was  always  a  Romanist.  Then  followed  two  hundred 
yeare  of  persecution  and  oppression,  of  internal  convulsions 
and  foreign  wars,  and  general  decay  and  demoralization  pre- 
senting a  history  too  dismal  to  be  recounted.  In  the  end, 
Poland  liad  become  the  make-bate  of  Europe,  and  tlie  neigh- 
boring nations  at  lengtli  relieved  tliemselves  of  the  nuisance  by 
dividing  among  themselves  a  territory  which  its  inhabitants 
were  unable  either  to  defend  or  to  govern. 

We  know  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  very  different  from 
those  that  have  been  generally  presented  by  French  and 
English  writers.  But  we  have  examined  the  history  until  we 
are  fully  satisfied  that  this  representation  is  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  extinction  of  Poland  was  as  truly  a  gain  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  as  the  extinction  of  Algiers,  over  which 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  uttering  a  lamentation.  It  is  impossible 
to  present  in  a  single  Article  the  detailed  evidence  in  support 
of  this  conclusion.  But  we  beg  our  readers  to  consider  how 
large  a  share  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject  rest  on  a  purely 
poetical  basis,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  well- 
known  line : 

"  And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Eosciasko  fell  !"* 

An  able  writer  says : 

'*To  ua  the  name  of  Poland  has  been  a  romance,  foil  of  Btirring^  and  pathetic 
elements,  ever  since  we  have  been  a  people.  The  chivalrous  adoption  of  our 
cause,  in  the  war  of  Independence,  by  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  and  other  noble  sons 
of  that  unhappy  land,  had  Dpingled  a  fraternal  enthusiasm  for  its  liberation  with 
oar  earliest  and  holiest  national  memories.  When  their  attempted  revdfution  of 
1794,  the  offepring  of  our  own  successful  struggle  for  liberty,  was  crushed  out, 
and  its  leaders  slain  in  batUc,  buried  in  dungeons,  or  driven  as  exiles  from  their 
native  soil,  our  young  country  mourned  as  if  a  sister  had  been  smitten.    That 

•  We  give  the  quotation  in  full : 

'^0  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime  ; 
Found  not  one  pitying  friend,  one  generous  foe, 
Help  in  her  need,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe. 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  uplifted  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career ; 
Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell  I"— Cowipfc*//. 
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failure  was  lamented  as  a  miRfortone  to  bnraanity,  a  fatal  check  to  the  pro^reaa  of 
free  ideas  and  iostitutions  in  the  Old  World.  The  partition  of  Poland  which  fol- 
lowed, her  complete  and  final  extinction  as  a  national  existence,  and  the  cruel  and 
unnatural  measures  associated  with  it  for  destroying,  in  the  rising  generation, 
oven  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  aroused  a  feeling  of  pity  and  indignation  deep- 
er and  stronger  than  has  been  excited  by  an}'  other  event  of  modern  times." — 
New  York  JSxamirur. 

If  we  appeal  from  sympathy  to  reason,  from  the  judgment 
of  Poetry  to  that  of  History,  we  shall  find  that  the  extinction 
of  Poland  is  only  a  Providential  retribution  for  a  great  crime 
— a  natural  consequence  as  well  as  a  just  penalty  for  the  most 
unrighteous  and  unrelenting  persecution.  The  people  of 
Poland  were  as  much  divided  in  matters  of  religion,  as  they 
always  were  in  regard  to  race  and  language.  The  Eeforma- 
tion,  from  the  days  of  Jolm  Huss,  had  extensive  success  in 
Poland.  The  eastern  provinces  were  mostly  in  allegiance  to 
the  Greek  Church,  as  the  western  were  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  the  year  1563,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Diet 
of  Wilna  guaranteed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry — the  common 
people  being  of  little  account,  and  mostly  serfs — their  equal 
rights  irrespective  of  religious  profession.  This  toleration, 
with  external  peace  for  many  years,  made  Poland  a  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  persecuted  of  all  creeds  from  all  tlie  sur- 
rounding countries.  Commerce  flourished,  literature  flourish- 
ed, and  arts  and  manufactures  flourished.  The  population 
was  nearly  doubled,  and  a  middle  class  was  created,  between 
the  nobles  and  the  serfs,  possessing  intelligence  and  wealth, 
with  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  But 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  in  1572,  planted  the  seeds  of 
death.  Their  intrigues  procured  the  election  of  Sigisraund 
Vasa  to  the  throne,  a  disciple  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  zeal  for 
Borne  had  caused  him  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  crown  of 
Sweden.  He  gradually  excluded  Protestants  from  public 
offices,  so  that  soon  all  the  influence  and  all  the  power  of 
the  government  were  wielded  in  the  interest  of  Home.  The 
Protestant  Powers  remonstrated,  and,  in  1660,  Sweden  exacted 
from  the  unlucky  king,  John  Casimir,  a  treaty  guaranteeing 
the  rights  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  But  what  are 
treaties  to  the  Jesuits  ?    In  1717,  the  toleration  laws  them- 
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selves  were  broken  down  at  the  instigation  of  the  Catholic 
bishops,  and  for  fifty  years,  the  evils  of  civil  strife  and  commo- 
tion were  aggravated  by  religious  persecution. 

"  Gradually  were  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  trampled  in  the  dast. 
Upwards  of  sixty  of  their  charches  were  wrested  from  them  or  leveled  to  the 
ground.  The  free  exercise  uf  their  religion  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  no 
person  was  exempt  from  persecution,  or  could  calculate  on  security  for  life  or 
property ;  their  clergy  were  dragged  before  Romish  tribunals ;  their  members 
were  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  and  declared  incapable  of  bearing  witness  in 
courts  of  justice ;  their  nobles  were  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  indignities ;  their  sacraments  and  sepulchres  forbidden ;  their  marriages 
were  pronounced  invalid,  if  not  celebrated  by  the  Romish  priests,  and  their 
children  declared  illegitimate." — British  and  Foreign  F.eview, 

They  were,  in  fact,  deprived  of  every  civil  right  and  every 
legal  security.  Many  were  hunted  to  death,  and  large  num- 
bers w^re  driven  out  of  a  country  in  which  life  had  become 
intolerable.  This  proceeding  of  a  government  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  Romish  priesthood,  had  the  eflfect  to  deprive  the 
country  of  its  intelligent  and  enterprising  middle  classes, 
among  whom  Protestantism  mainly  prevailed.  This  left  the 
military  aristocracy,  proud,  unproductive,  selfish,  and  tyran- 
nical, without  any  check,  to  domineer  over  ignorant  serfs,  de- 
graded and  hopeless,  and  with  no  motive  or  opportunity  for 
improvement. 

The  ratmbers  of  the  Greek  Church  were  included  in  those 
sweeping  edicts,  and  thus  the  old  conflicts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  professions  of  Christianity 
were  reproduced  on  a  small  scale  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  Who  can  wonder  that  these 
people,  persecuted  beyond  endurance  in  open  violation  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  their  country,  appealed  to  Russia  for 
protection  i  Or  that  Russia,  as  the  head  and  protector  of  the 
Greek  worship  should  listen  to  the  appeal  from  its  co-religion- 
ists on  its  very  borders  ?  Or,  that  having  so  good  an  occasion 
for  interfering,  Russia  should  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
seeking  further  advantages? 

In  1763,  when  all  Western  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative exhaustion  from  the  Seven  Years  War,  as  it  is  called, 
the    Czarina  placed  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  on  the  throne  of 
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Poland,  under  the  pledge  of  a  liberal  government.  The 
Popish  bishops  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  conspiracies,  revolta, 
and  foreigh  intrigues  against  the  government,  to  restore  the 
ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  France  soon  mingled  in 
the  strife,  and  instigated  Turkey  to  declare  war  against  Enssia. 
The  king,  Poniatowski,  himself  at  length  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
tions or  the  violence  of  the  Priest's  party.  The  anarchy  of 
the  country  became  intolerable,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  re- 
forming the  abuses  of  the  most  absurd  constitution  of  govern- 
ment that  ever  was  framed.  The  nation  was  dissolved,  through 
the  threefold  influence  of  the  unbridled  aristocracy,  the  machi- 
nations of  the  priests  who  know  no  country  but  Rome,  and  the 
intrigues  of  Franccj  The  agreement  of  the  three  Powers  to 
appropriate  the  fragments,  and  distribute  them  according  to 
convenience,  was  as  fully  warranted  by  the  necessities  af  civil- 
ization, as  any  appropriation  by  any  nation,  or  of  any  terri- 
tory occupied  by  another  people,  that  history  has  recorded, 
from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  that  of  Ireland,  or  even  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sioux  Indians  from  Minnesota. 

It  was  equally  natural  that  the  Protestants,  who  were  mostly 
in  the  Western  provinces,  should  look  for  relief  under  these 
oppressions  to  the  Protestant  governments,  especially  as  sever- 
al of  them  had  been  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1660,  whereby 
the  rights  of  the  Protestants  had  been  expressly  guaranteed. 
But  no  remonstrances  of  England  and  the.  others  could  move 
the  hearts  of  the  unrelenting  priesthood,  or  allay  the  madness 
of  the  fanatical  chiefs,  and,  at  length,  Pnissia  resolved  to  com- 
pel by  military  force  the  observance  of  the  treaties  of  tol- 
eration. It  soon  became  apparent  that  treaties  could  not  be 
made  to  bind  a  people  so  utterly  demoralized  and  wholly  irre- 
sponsible to  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  force  of  national  obliga- 
tions. Russia  and  Prussia  resolved  to  curtail  the  exorbitance 
of  a  Power  that  no  persuasion  could  tame,  and  no  covenants 
could  bind.  Austria  was  appealed  to  on  other  grounds,  and 
became  a  party  to  the  partition  of  1772.  The  rest  of  Europe 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  conclusion,  because  there  was  no 
reasonable  objection.  It  was  impossible  then  to  get  up  a  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  the  nation  as  such,  because  it  had  not,  in 
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fact,  maintained  an  independent  existence  for  a  centnrj  past, 
having  been  little  more  than  a  shuttlecock  in  the  hands  of 
other  Powers.  And  as  for  the  people  who  were  taken  under 
the  dominion  of  the  other  governments,  everybody  knew  that 
they  were  better  ruled  and  better  protected  in  their  personal 
rights  and  religious  liberties  than  they  were  before.  The  parti- 
tioning Powers  had  obviously  followed  that  great  law  of  self- 
pres/ervation,  which  all  nations  in  their  turn  have  been  com- 
pelled to  obey.  So  the  first  partition  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  has  stood  undisturbed  now  for  ninety-two  years. 
For  nearly  a  century  those  dismembered  provinces  have  been 
integral  portions  of  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and 
have  been  goveraed  by  other  laws  than  those  of  Poland.  The 
people  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  habituated  to  other  institu- 
tions, other  populations  have  intermingled  with  them,  and  the 
very  lines  of  demarcation  have  been  obliterated  around  them. 
To  go  back  over  all  this  lapse  of  time,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
transactions  thus  passed,  would  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when 
we  ourselves  were  loyal  provinces  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
re-open  the  buried  claims  of  George  III.  to  our  allegiance. 

There  were  not  wanting,  even  then,  patriotic  Polish  states- 
men who  were  willing  to  make  one  more  eflfort  to  introduce 
those  reforms  in  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  country, 
which  alone  could  preserve  order  and  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity. After  a  great  effort,  a  national  diet  was  convened  in 
1T8S,  which  introduced  a  more  rational  constitution,  conferred 
political  rights  upon  the  cities  and  towns,  and  afforded  some 
degree  of  religious  toleration,  and  this  was  solemnly  sworn  to 
by  king  and  people  in  May,  1791.  But  the  malcontent 
cliiefe  got  up  an  insurrection,  Russia  and  Prussia  again  inter- 
fered, and  a  second  pai'tition  was  made  in  1793.  The  rest  of 
Europe  was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  distractions  growing  out 
of  the  French  revolution  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on  in 
that  remote  comer.  A  series  of  desperate  struggles  to  recover 
what  was  irrecoverable,  issuing  in  fierce  battles  and  over- 
whelming defeats,  continued  for  about  five  years,  and  ended 
by  blotting  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe  in  1798.  The 
mass  of  the  people  soon  forgot  that  they  had  ever  paid  allegi- 
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ance  to  a  government  which  had  left  no  memories  of  its  bene- 
fits. The  fighting  soldiers  and  irrepressible  nobles  scattered 
themselves  abroad  to  fight  in  other  armies,  and  to  clamor  and 
plot  for  the  recovery  of  the  dominion  which  the  world  had 
extinguished  because  it  was  intolerable. 

Had  things  been  left  to  their  own  course,  these  dissevered 
provinces  would  doubtless  have  assimilated  themselves  with  the 
several  nations  to  which  they  belonged,  and  would  have  shared 
for  weal  or  woe  in  their  advance  and  retrogression.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  fell  within  the  scope  of  Napoleonic  Ideas.  Napo- 
leon adopted  the  old  French  policies  of  past  centuries,  in  very 
many  respects.  After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  180t,  which 
placed  the  map  of  Europe  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  he  com- 
menced the  reconstruction  of  Poland,  for  the  ancient  French 
object  of  securing  a  lodgment  in  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
and  a  barrier  against  the  growing  power  of  Russia.  One 
object  of  the  grand  campaign  of  1812,  was  to  wrest  from  Rus- 
sia her  share  of  the  partition,  which,  added  to  tlie  portions 
already  taken  from  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  to  restore  to 
Poland  its  old  boundaries,  and  make  it  again  a  kingdom 
among  the  nations.  The  burning  of  Moscow  put  an  end  to  all 
these  schemes,  but  not  till  after  they  had  planted  among  the 
Polish  aristocracy  the  seeds  of  a  perennial  fanaticism,  which 
Rome  and  Paris  have  taken  care  to  cultivate  and  preserve  to 
this  day.  For  fifty  years,  the  origin  of  all  Polish  excitements, 
the  mainspring  of  all  movements  for  the  restoration  of  Polish 
nationality,  has  been  at  Paris. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  influenced  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  retain  a  nominal 
kingdom  of  Poland  in  regulating  the  map  of  Europe,  which 
they  then  had  wholly  in  their  hands.  It  is  alleged  by  English 
writere  that  it  was  done  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  solely  on 
his  own  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  some  new  experi- 
ments in  government.  His  own  rule  being  despotic,  he  wished 
to  carry  on  a  constitutional  government  in  his  Polish  provin- 
ces, while  he  maintained  absolutism  in  the  rest  of  his  empire, 
and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  all  his  own  wisest  commission- 
ers dissuaded  him  from  the  project.    It  is  certain  that  after  the 
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overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  Russian  share  of  the  final  parti- 
tion reverted  to  Russia  by  the  same  right  on  which  it  was  held 
before,  and  by  the  same  title  on  which  Prussia  and  Austria 
held  their  shares.  In  neither  case  is  the  title  derived  from 
that  Congress.  At  any  rate,  it  is  true  that  Alexander  agreed 
to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Poland,  and  to  constitute  his 
Polish  territories  into  a  kingdom,  with  a  separate  representa- 
tion and  national  institutions.  The  other  parties  to  the  parti- 
tion. Austria  and  Prussia,  made  similar  stipulations  for  the 
Poles  under  their  dominion.  And  it  was  further  stipulated, 
that 

"  The  Poles,  sobjecta  respectively  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  obtain 
jnstitations  which  shall  insure  the  preservation  of  their  nationality,  in  snch  form 
03  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they  belong  may  think  it  useful  and  proper 
to  grant  them." 

It  Would  be  curious  to  inquire  what  was  the  reason  that 
Earl  Russell,  in  so  strenuously  demanding  of  Russra  the  ob- 
servance of  this  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  did  not  see  an 
equal  necessity  for  making  the  same  demand  upon  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Hussia,  at  least,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
tried  to  fulfill  the  treaty.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  was  estab- 
Jished,  with  a  representative  legislature,  and  other  constitu- 
tional provisions,  a  responsible  ministry,  a  separate  judiciary, 
and  a  national  army,  and  the  Emperor's  brother.  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  for  Viceroy.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
Emperor's  motives  or  expectations  in  attempting  this  anomaly 
in  government,  they  all  failed.  To  suppose  that  the  passion 
for  nationality  in  those  lawless  nobles,  cherished  by  a  century 
of  anarchy,  would  die  out  gradually  under  the  vigorous  rule  of 
the  Emperor,  bj  allowing  it  the  little  indulgence  of  a  nominal 
independence,  is  as  wise  as  it  is  to  think  of  curing  a  drunkard 
:>f  his  appetite  by  giving  him  only  two  or  three  drinks  a  day. 
Before  the  death  of  Alexander,  there  were  frequent  conspira- 
ies  to  overthrow  the  government ;  and  after  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  in  1825,  it  took  but  a  few  years  to  bring  about  the 
evolt  of  1830.  The  Polish  nobles  and  upper  classes,  i,who 
ontrolled  the  insurrection,  showed  by  their  management  that 
aisfortnne  had  taught  them  neither  the  wisdom  and  self-con- 
voi*.  xxm.  19 
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trol  neceBsary  for  the  conduct  of  a  government,  nor  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  freeing  and  elevating  their  serfs.  Although 
split  into  factions,  only  less  violent  in  hostility  to  each  other 
than  in  enmity  against  the  Russians,  they  introduced  no 
measures  of  reform,  no  enterprise  of  industry,  no  plans  of 
general  education  or  religious  freedom.  For  sixteen  years  they 
persisted  in  a  series  of  tlie  most  ill-concocted  conspiracies,  the 
most  aimless  outbreaks,  the  most  desperate  and  fruitless  strug- 
gles, all  resulting  only  in  disaster  and  ruin  even  more  terrible 
than  that  of  1792.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  a  man  to 
deal  gently  with  such  a  band  of  freebooters,  who  gave  ample 
proof  that  their  clamors  for  independence  sprung  not  from  an 
earnest  longing  for  the  function  of  self-government,  but  merely 
from  an  uneasy  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  checks  and  re- 
straints which  all  real  governments  are  obliged  to  enforce  upon 
their  subjects.  The  titular  nationality  of  Poland  was  abol- 
ished, and  that  was  done  too  late  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  first,  in  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  policy  of  assimila- 
tion to  bring  these  provinces  into  unity  of  laws  and  privileges 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  That  this  was  done  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  often  with  a  terrible  vindictiveness,  is  most  true. 
That  the  madness  of  those  demi-savages  could  have  been  re- 
pressed by  any  gentle  processes,  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
That  these  successive  insurrections  were  justified  by  any  of 
the  principles  of  action  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations,  or 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  has  never  been  shown  or 
attempted  to  be  proved.  There  was  neither  the  deprivation  of 
essential  rights,  the  endurance  of  intolerable  oppression,  nor 
the  reasonable  prospect  of  good  to  be  accomplished,  which  all 
good  writers  admit  to  be  necessary  to  justify  revolt  against  a 
regularly  established  government. 

In  this  terribly  appropriate  way,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  has 
come  to  its  end,  in  the  midst  of  bloody  strife  and  wide-spread 
desolation,  the  natural  fruits  of  its  own  frenzy.  Thus  winds 
up  a  millennium  of  turbulence  and  violence  unmatched  by  any 
thousand  years  of  any  other  people.  Poland  is  extinct,  and  it 
has  departed  without  being  desired.  There  is  no  remembrance 
of  the  past,  and  no  hope  for  the  future,  that  should  make  the 
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world  wish  for  its  restoration.    Faith,  humanity,  and  civiliza- 
tion, would  love  to  have  it  buried  in  oblivion,  like  Pontus,  or 
like  more  ancient  Assyria.    But  a  present  exigency  renders 
the  duty  imperative  of  reviving  these  terrible  memories,  to 
warn  statesmen  and  nations  against  involving  the  world  in 
general  war  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  civilized  and 
responsible  State  out  of  these  impracticable  materials.     Poland, 
as  a  country,  had  neither  a  natural  unity,  a  definite  locality, 
nor  a  settled  boundary.     It  had  neither  centre  nor  circumfer- 
ence.   As  a  nation,  it  had  neither  internal  cohesion,  nor  object 
of  existence.    Its  people  were  serfs,  too  ignorant  to  judge,  and 
too  depressed  to  have  a  will  in  regard  to  public  aflfairs.    Its 
chiefs  were  as  destitute  of  true  patriotism  as  they  were  reck- 
less of  moral  obligation.    They  clung  to  their  country,  because 
it  afforded  them  wealth  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  still  more 
because  it  furnished  a  theatre  for  the  indulgence  of  their  frac- 
tious wills  and  their  unbridled  violence — not  because  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  or  could  be  in  the  future,  a  light,  and  a  glory, 
and  a  blessing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    As  a  kingdom 
it  has  now^  passed  into  history,  along  with  so  many  other  king- 
doms that  have  risen  and  disappeared — with  Castile  and  Leon, 
with  Burgundy  and  Navarre,  and  more  than  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  enumerate,  showing  beyond  all  controversy,  that  a 
b'ngdom,  like  a  man,  is  born  to  live,  and  then  to  die.     We 
weep  for  the  death  of  the  great  and  good,  although  we  cannot 
wish  them   back  among  us.     For  the  extinction  of  Poland, 
there  need  not  be  even  the  passing  cloud  of  national  sorrow. 
These  things  being  so,  it  may  well  be  wondered,  how  the 
civilized  world  has  come  to  look  with  so  peculiar  a  sympathy 
upon  "  Bleeding  Poland,"  and  to  feel  so  intense  an  interest  in 
th^e  reckless,  hopeless,  insane,  and  criminal  enterprises  for  its 
resuscitation  from  the  death  to  which  it  has  been  consigned  by 
its  crimes.     It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  whole  world  knew  no  better.     All  these  fearful  facts 
oi  liistory  are  on  record,  accessible  to  all,  and  yet  the  judg- 
ment fornied  has  ignored  their  existence.     One  reason,  in  this 
country,  has  been  the  public  gratitude  for  the  gallantry  of 
Pulaski  and  his  compatriots  in  our  own  revolution.     A  still 
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more  influential  cause  is  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  take  our  impressions  m  regard  to  affairs  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  entirely  from  English  representations. 
Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Poles  of  history,  and 
poetry,  and  romance,  were  exclusively  an  aristocracy,  and  all 
literature  is  suffused  with  a  special  interest  in  the  sufferings  of 
fallen  aristocracies.  Only  Christianity  is  absorbed  with  the 
labors  of  fishermen  and  cordwainers,  and  the  martyrdom  of 
peasants  and  women.  England  has  held  on  to  Poland,  because 
it  furnished  excitement  without  calling  for  action,  and  moved 
pity  without  the  obligation  of  interference,  and  because  it  kept 
alive  a  national  prejudice  against  Russia,  which  often  serves  a 
veiy  convenient  purpose  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  France 
has  retained  her  *' Polish  Committee"  from  generation  to 
generation,  for  the  facility  it  afforded  of  producing  a  sensation, 
and  threatening  an  explosion  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  be- 
cause Poland  was  looked  upon  with  special  interest  by  the 
Church  of  Eome.  And  the  Church  of  Rome  has  seen  the 
advantage  of  having  thus  a  point  of  living  contact  and  antag- 
onism with  the  Greek  Church.  Consider  all  this  influence  as 
combined  and  managed  by  the  skill  of  the  Jesuits,  and  we 
have  elements  which  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
why  so  great  interest  has  been  felt  in  Poland. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  champions  of  Polish  resus- 
citation have  alleged  only  one  consideration  which  bears  even 
the  semblance  of  a  general  principle,  applicable  to  the  affairs 
of  nations,  and  fltted  to  commend  the  cause  of  the  insurgents 
to  public  respect  and  approbation.  It  is  what,  in  modem 
phraseology,  goes  by  the  name  of  nMionality,  It  is  said  that 
Poland  is  a  nationality,  that  a  nationality  has  the  right  to  per- 
petuate its  existence,  that  the  right  of  a  nationality  to  vindi- 
cate to  itself  the  prerogative  of  self-government  is  inalienable, 
that  neither  conquest,  nor  submission,  nor  the  lapse  of  time 
deprives  a  nationality  of  the  right  of  reasserting  its  existence, 
at  whatever  perils  or  sacrifices  to  itself  or  others,  and  with  or 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  If  we  now  inquire 
whftt  constitutes  this  "nationality,"  we  shall  find  a  great  want 
of  clearness  and  consistency  in  the  definitions  presented.     If 
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nationality  means,  as  the  insurgent  Poles  claim,  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  ancient  kingdom  with  the  ancient  boundaries,  then 
the  question  opens  before  us,  at  what  period  shall  we  stereo- 
type the  boundaries  of  a  kingdom  whose  limits  were  changed 
in  every  century  of  its  existence.     At  one  time  it  reached 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Moscow,  and  at  another 
included  that  capital.      At  one  time  it  included  Moldavia. 
They  claim  Lithuania  as  an  integral  part  of  Poland,  but  it  only 
became  so  in  1569.     A  hundred  years  later,  Prussia  was  finally 
ceded  from  Poland  to  Brandenburg.     Another  century  still 
brings  us  to  the  first  formal  partition.    Where  shall  we  draw 
the  line  ?    For  what  good  end  is  the  civilized  world  bound  to 
turn  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  plate  of  time  ?    The  provin- 
ces, which  fell  to  Prussia  in  the  first  division,  are  now  German 
and  Protestant,  rather  than  Polish  and  Papal,  and  would  be 
ruined  by  coming  again  under  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of 
the  ancient  Polish  rule.     Those  which  fell  to  Russia  are  largely 
Russian  in  their  population,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of 
German  Protestants  and  Catholics.     It  is  essential  to  the  claim 
of  a  people  for  independence  that  they  should  have  a  country, 
defined  or  definable  by  metes  and  bounds,  which  Poland  has 
not,  and  never  had  for  any  considerable  time. 

If,  again,  it  is  claimed  that  Poland  should  of  right  be  a 
kingdom  again,  because  it  has  once  been  a  kingdom,  the 
question  arises,  whether  there  is  any  statute  of  limitations  run- 
ning against  that  right,  or  is  it  indefeasible  and  perennial?  If 
the  latter,  we  see  flitting  before  us  the  ghosts  of  an  army  of 
dead  kingdoms,  whose  claims,  if  allowed,  would  make 
strange  work  with  the  map  of  Europe.  In  Spain  we  should 
restore  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon,  Murcia,  and 
several  more.  In  Austria  we  should  have  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary ;  and  in  Italy,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  In  France 
ve  should  restore  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Navarre,  and  others; 
md  Great  Britain  would  restore  nationality  to  Scotland, 
reland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, — the  latter  having  been  pur- 
liased  from  its  last  sovereign  so  late  as  1765.  Several  of 
Iiese  could  present  much  fairer  claims  on  the  merits  than  can 
ver  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Poland. 
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But  we  find  a  novel  significance  attached  to  the  term  na- 
tionalit}^ — a  modem  meaning  to  an  old  word — which  is  now 
used  to  denote  something  like  ethnological  identity.  This 
nsage  has  crept  into  our  language  since  the  time  that  Dr. 
Goodrich  revised  Webster's  Dictionary ;  for  there  the  word  is 
defined — "  National  character ;  also,  the  quality  of  being  na- 
tional, or  strongly  attached  to  one's  nation."  This  ethnolog- 
ical application  is  altogether  a  forced  meaning,  and  if  allowed 
will  introduce  a  strange  confusion  of  language,  and  a  still 
more  deplorable  confusion  of  political  rights  and  interests. 
The  usage  comes  to  us  from  Germany,  where  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  obscure  expression  of  a  shadowy  idea.  The 
Germans  find  their  country  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
separate  sovereignties,  while  the  people,  thanks  to  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  all  read  the  same  language.  And  it 
humiliates  them  that  they  have  no  German  government  for 
the  German  nation.  And  they  are  seeking  to  propagate  ft 
popular  determination  in  favor  of  national  unity  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  one  in  nationality.  And  they  give 
color  to  their  idea  by  attempting  to  extend  its  application  to 
other  countries-  The  verj'^  suggestion  that  Europe  can  he 
governed  in  this  age  by  this  principle  of  ethnological  aflSnity, 
is  too  absurd  for  refutation.  Shall  we  go  by  the  nationalities 
that  existed  before  the  Eoman  conquests,  or  by  those  that  pre- 
vailed after  the  fall  of  Kome  ?  Or,  shall  we  take  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  or  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  that  of  Napo- 
leon, or  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  or  the  treaty  of  Villa  Fran- 
ca ?  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  help  Poland,  for  Lithuania  is 
not  Polish,  and  if  we  go  back  to  the  Slavonic  origin,  it  brings 
us  to  Panslavism  at  once,  which  we  shall  have  to  the  full  as 
soon  as  Russia  gets  hold  of  Croatia.  If  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation is  promoted  by  having  people  of  a  common  race  united 
under  a  common  government,  the  consolidation  of  Poland  with 
Russia  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  on  very  many  accounts,  to  see  a 
growing  national  unity  taking  place  in  Germany.  And  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  of  such  a  tendency.  But  we  be- 
lieve  that  this  theory   of  ethnological   unity  is  one  of  the 
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feeblest  of  all  the  forces   that   are  leading  to  such  a  result. 
Nationality  is  created,  and  nations  are  consolidated  and  mold- 
ed into  unity,  by  more  tangible  influences  than  this.     What 
a  eomuient  is  the  history  of  Germany  on   this  ethnological 
delusion  1      So  is  the  history  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Great 
Britain.    So  are  the  wars  between  this  country  and  the  latter. 
And  what  a  terrible  refutation  we  find  in  our  own  civil  war 
now  raging?     This  whole   theory  is  an  idea  of  the  closet, 
pleasing  enough  to  the  dreams  of  a  student,  but  inapplicable 
to  the  necessities  of  human  life.     To   launch  a  nation  into 
existence  upon  such  a  theocy,  is  to  go  to  sea  in  an  egg-shell,  or 
to  build  a  bridge  upon  cobwebs.     But  if  the  principle  itself 
were  a  reality  in  its  application  to  Germany,  it  could  not  help 
Poland,  for  the  question  would  then  arise,  whether  it  is  accord- 
ing to  this  sort  of  nationality,  that  five  millions  of  Poles  shall 
be  governed  by  Kussia,  or  that  ten  millions  of  Eussians  shall 
be^governed  by  Poland.     There  are  no  lines  to  be  drawn  that 
will  obviate   this   difiiculty,  because  in   the  changes  of  two 
hundred  yeai*s  the  people  of  the  several  races  have  become 
intermingled  inseparably.     To  divide  them  by  races  would  be 
like  separating   the  Norman   race  in   England,  or  those  of 
Yankee  origin  in  the  Southern  States.     The  evils  arising  from 
the  mingling  of  races  must  be  borne  with,  and  alleviated  as 
tbey  may,  but  the  destinies  of  nations  will  be  governed  by 
other  considerations. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  this  age,  difierences  and  agreements  in 
religion  have  been  much  more  influential  npon  national 
arrangements,  than  the  enmities  or  attachments  of  race.  But 
this  furnishes  no  plea  in  favor  of  Polish  reconstruction.  Even 
the  terrible  persecutions,  banishments,  and  massacres  of  the 
last  century  utterly  failed  of  producing  a  real  religious  unity 
in  that  country.  And  even  the  formal  agreement  caused  by 
that  reign  of  terror  has  long  since  disappeared  under  the  more 
liberal  rule  that  has  existed  since  the  partition.  It  would  cost 
more  J)lood  now,  than  it  did  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
to  bring  Poland  back  to  even  the  semblance  of  religious  unity 
which  it  gained  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  and  the  overthrow 
of  Charles  XH. 
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If  it  should  still  be  doubted  whether  we  have  presented 
adequate  causes  in  explanation  of  the  facts  of  history  here 
treated  of,  it  would  be  instructive  to  trace  the  whole  series  of 
events,  with  their  long  catalogues  of  crimes  and  calamities,  to 
one  common  source,  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Eome  over  the  politics  of  Europe.  But  to  discuss  this  in  an 
adequate  manner  would  lead  us  over  too  wide  a  field  for  the 
present  occasion.  The  charge  is  boldly  made,  and  its  truth 
will  grow  more  palpable  and  overwhelming,  the  more  fully  the 
history  of  Poland  is  examined,  that  its  long  catalogue  of  dis- 
asters, and  its  final  ruin,  have  been  caused  by  its  subserviency 
to  the  Pope,  and  hy  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  as  his 
emissaries  for  mischief.  And  there  is  ample  reason  for  the 
confident  belief  that  the  present  outbreak  was  planned,  and 
caused,  and  has  been  continued  and  exasperated  by  the  direct 
influence  of  Eojne  and  its  agents.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
power  of  Eome  in  Poland  chiefly  extended  over  the  aristocracy 
and  the  more  degraded  portions  of  the  serfs.  Also,  that  the 
influence  of  Eome  is  naturally  given  in  favor  of  absolutism 
and  popular  ignorance,  and  against  liberty  and  social  progress. 
Also,  that  the  Popes  have  never  ceased  their  machinations  and 
endeavors  to  extend  their  sway  over  the  Greek  Church.  The 
determination  of  Alexander  II.  to  emancipate  the  serfs,  and  to 
circulate  the  scriptures,  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  popular 
education,  and  to  make  the  laborers  owners  of  the  land  they 
cultivate,  in  a  word,  to  Americanize  the  empire,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  shatter  at  a  blow  the  whole  fabric  of  priest- 
craft in  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  now  or  never  with  the  Pope. 
Hence  the  conspiracy  at  Paris,  diffused  also  through  Poland, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  confusion,  and  prejudice,  and  the 
other  embarrassing  excitements  that  could  not  but  attend  the 
final  act  of  emancipation  in  March  last.  It  was  the  early  dis- 
covery of  this  plot  that  led  the  Eussian  government  to  adopt 
the  peculiar  method  of  conscription  a  year  ago.  Instead  of 
drawing  by  lot,  as  is  usual,  the  authorities  made  a  list  of  all 
who  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  and  on  a  certain  night 
seized  them  and  carried  tliem  by  force  to  the  army.  French 
and  English  writers  have  been  fond  of  alleging  this  unusual 
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cjonscription  as  the  cause  of  the  insurrection,  but  they  are 
finally  oUiged  to  admit  that  the  conspiracy  was  the  cause  of 
the  conscription.  And  even  Blackwood  is  forced  to  admit  its 
necessity. 

"  What  was  the  Russian  government  to  do  ?  What  else  would  another  govem- 
ment  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances  ?  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Russian 
^yernment  to  compare  its  conduct  in  this  matter  with  that  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  1852.  The  tou'p  ^eiat  was  an  act  of  individual  ambi- 
tion in  the  person  of  -Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  accomplished  by  bloodshed  and 
deportations  unparalleled  during  the  severities  at  Warsaw  which  led  to  the 
present  revolt." — Blackwood,  Jan,  1864.  p.  324. 

Say,  rather,  which  were  the  first  steps  for  the  repression  of 
"  the  present  revolt  ?"    Even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  tlie  Pope  attempted  to  extort  from  him  the  conces- 
sion, that  priests  and  nuns,  as  the  subjects  of  Eome,  should 
not  be  held   answerable   to   Russian  laws  and  justice.     But 
Nicholas  was  found  too  tough  a  customer  to  be  dealt  with  in 
that  way.     Hence  the  necessity  for  Polish  independence.     In 
the  early  days  of  the  outbreak,  the  most  ardent  manifestations 
of  interest  in  behalf  of  ''  unhappy  Poland  "  came  from  Bishop 
Hughes  and  the  Roman  Catholic  press.     This  was  a  suspicious 
circumstance,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Pope  was  deeply  exercised  in  his  mind  in  behalf  of 
the  insurrection.     This  confirmed  the  previous  suspicion ;  for, 
when  was  the  Pope   interested    in  favor  of  an   insurrection 
.  that  was  not  designed  to  extend  and  strengthen  his  dominion  ? 
Then  followed  the  movement  of  France  for  intervention,  into 
which  he   also  inveigled  the   governments  of  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  but  which  was  repressed  with  such  calm  and 
dignified  self-reliance  by  Russia  that  there  is  little  probability 
of  the  impertinence  being  repeated  in  that  form.    Prince 
GortchakoflPs  final  dispatch  on  the  subject,  dated  September 
7th^  1863,  is  a  model  of  diplomatic  serenity  and  self-respect. 
He  says — 

"  It  is  not  the  principles  of  the  general  act  of  Vienna  that  are  in  question— aa, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  three  Powers  who  have  offered  representations  concerning 
Poland  have  taken  the  stipulations  of  1816  as  a  basis — and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Russian  Cabinet  has  declared  its  intention  to  respect  those  stipulations.  The 
only  question  relates  to  their  application ;  bat  this  involves  confidential  questions 
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which  thtf  three  boundary  states  have  ever  considered  as  a  sovereign  prerogatire, 
and  within  their  exclusive  competence.  The  Russian  Government  is  of  opinion 
that,  after  the  experience  that  it  has  had,  those  measures  [those  recommended  by 
the  three  Powers]  cannot  be  applied  whilst  the  insurrection  is  up  in  arms ;  that 
they  must  be  preceded  by  the  reestablishment  of  order ;  and  that,  in  order  to  be 
efficacious,  they  must  proceed  directly  from  the  sovereign  power,  in  the  fulness 
of  its  strength  and  its  liberty,  and  without  any  foreign  diplomatic  pressure." 

This  determination  of  Russia,  to  settle  her  domestic  diflSeuI- 
ties  ''  without  any  foreign  diplomatic  pressure,"  is  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  America,  a 
Declaration  of  National  Freedom  from  Foreign  Interference, 
in  which  England  and  Austria  have  virtually  acquiesced  by 
declining  the  insidious  proposal  for  a  General  Congress  of 
Nations.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  Russia  vindicate  it 
on  the  plains  of  Holstein,  should  the  present  iniquitous  attempt 
of  the  Frankfort  Diet  to  dismember  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
be  madly  persisted  in.  But  all  other  expedients  proving  abor- 
tive, we  find  the  grand  conspiracy  falling  back  upon  the 
dernier  resort  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  inflaming  popular  super- 
stition preparatory  to  a  general  crusade  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  faithful  in  Poland.  A  leading  Romanist  paper  in 
'this  country  informs  us,  with  great  solemnity,  that  "  the  Pope, 
ds  head  of  Christendom^  has  offered  up  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
the  freedom  of  Poland."  And  it  argues  inevitable  success,  by 
the  consideration  that  **If  God  is  the  Protector  of  nations, 
who  should  represent  them  to  him,  but  his  vicar'on  earth  ?" 
And  it  reasons  on  in  this  style — 

'*  Excepting  the  tyranny  of  England  over  Ireland,  that  of  Russia  over  the 
Pol^  U  the  most  cruel  in  the  world.  Why  may  not  the  supreme  visible  head  of 
Chri  rite  adorn  make  public  prayers  for  such  a  nation  ?  His  own  position,  the 
pdthondty  of  the  Poles,  their  past  services  against  the  desolating  Turk,  and  their 
9uifi^rlpg9,  ratify  this  act  And  it  will  be  found  that  Pius  IX.  has  not  made  pub- 
lic prayers  in  vain.  The  voice  of  the  Church  always  reaches  the  Divine  heart 
It  would  be  out  of  nature  if  the  Protector  of  Nations  did  not  hear  His  vicegerent 
(in  lyirth  praying  for  a  religious  down  trodden  nation  which  has  done  illustriooa 
servico  to  the  world.  Let  us  not  fear.  The  Poles  were  once  the  only  bulwark  of 
Iho  Church  against  the  Paynim.  The  catholic  valor  of  John  SosresKi  is  the 
brii^btest  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  Heaven  is  not  ungrateful  The  Poles  have 
merit  above ;  the  crimes  of  Russia  are  sufficient  to  commote  a  tempest  of  exter- 
luiontipg  vengeance;  the  true  interceder  has  holily  led  the  way,  the  whole 
Qhuroh  has  followed  him;  and  Polish  freedom  is  at  hand.    The  darkest  hour  is 
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that  before  the  dawn,  and  the  faith  and  deyotion  of  the  Church  always  lead  to 
the  brightest  morning. 

"  Bot  does  not  Ireland  merit  the  consideration  Poland  has  received  ?  The 
Poles  "were  never  more  important  to  the  Church  than  the  Irish,  and  they  have  not 
been  half  so  despotically  treated.  Confiscation,  sacrilege,  massacre,  ezterroina- 
tiob,  perfect  religious  and  political  despotism  have  been  going'on  in  Ireland  for 
seven  hundred  years,  and  Ireland  is  the  most  Catholic  of  nations.  God  is  the 
Protector  of  Nations :  why  has  he  not  protected  Ireland  ?  The  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs are  the  chief  intercessors  for  nations  to  Heaven :  why  have  they  never  offer- 
ed up  public  prayers  for  Ireland  ?  Let  us  impugn  neither  God  nor  his  Church  ; 
bat  let  us  hope  that  as  by  the  Divine  assistance  Irish  nationality  has  been  pre- 
served through  every  vicissitude,  the  day  of  complete  Irish  independence  is  not 
far  distant  The  wrongs  of  Ireland  will  yet  bring  down  the  dreadful  wrath  of 
Heaven  on  the  British  head.  Amen !" — Herald  and  VUiior,  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
23d,  1868. 

"  The  wrongs  of  Ireland  will  yet  bring  down  the  dre«adful 
wrath  of  Heaven  on  the  British  head.  Amen  1"  So  be  it !  is 
the  voice  of  Polish  sympathizers,  with  whom  British  public 
opinion  is  so  anxious  to  be  in  confederacy !  Will  anything 
open  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  to  see  the  drift  into  which 
the  absolutist  tendencies  of  their  aristocracy  are  leading  them  ? 
With  all  the  national  horror  of  Popery,  the  nation  contrives  to 
make  itself  a  most  serviceable  auxiliary  of  Popery,  in  nearly 
all  its  foreign  relations.  Perhaps  the  recent  lessons  from 
Poland  and  Mexico  may  not  be  wholly  lost  upon  the  British 
mind. 

The  Article  in  Blackwood,  which  is  written  with  much 
ability,  and  with  a  curious  mixture  of  common  sense  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  long  prejudices  as  to  matters  of  theory 
and  profession,  discloses  the  earnest  anxiety  of  the  British 
mind  to  be  doing  something  for  the  relief  of  Poland,  together 
with  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  doing 
anything  with  effect.  We  beg  to  commend  to  them  the 
advice  of  that  great  master  of  the  healing  art,  who  made  all 
his  pupils  write  at  the  beginning  of  their  note  books  this 
maxim : 

"  When  you  know  not  what  to  ix) — do  nothing." 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  cases  will  show  that  the 
Polish  insurrection  and  the  American  insurrection  run  togeth- 
er on  all-fours  in  almost  every  essential  particular.  Both  alike 
are  unwarranted  by  the  occasion,  reckless  and  cruel  in  the 
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conduct,  and  hopeless  as  to  the  result.  And  both  alike  have 
depended  for  their  inception,  their  means,  and  their  continu- 
ance, upon  sympathy  and  help  from  abroad,  and  especially 
from  the  same  sources,  France  and  England.  Both  will  con- 
tinue, at  all  hazards  and  against  all  disasters,  as  long  as  there 
appears  to  be  the  smallest  possible  ground  of  hope  that  the 
expected  help  from  England  and  France  will  yet  come.  And 
when  that  hope  is  utterly  and  finally  abandoned,  each  will 
subside  and  expire  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  deep 
madness  to  die  out  of  a  deluded  people,  after  having  been  culti- 
vated and  cherished  so  long  by  those  to  whom  they  looked  for 
guidance.  Seeing  all  this  so  distinctly,  the  writer  before  us 
still  fosters  their  error  by  telling  them  that  "aid  may  yet 
come."  Aid  cannot  come.  And  those  have  much  to  answer 
for,  who  have  failed  to  tell  them  from  the  beginning  that  there 
can  no  help  come  to  them  from  abroad.  Had  that  been  said 
at  the  beginning,  all  the  terrible  losses  and  suflferings  of  these 
twin  insurrections  would  have  been  saved. 

And  if  our  voice  could  reach  the  people  of  Poland,  or  even 
the  Polish  Committees,  here  or  elsewhere,  we  would  earneetlj 
beseech  them,  in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity,  and  of 
that  common  Christianity  which  is  acknowledged  alike  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  Greek,  and  Catholic,  and  Protestant, 
to  cease  contending  against  the  inevitable.  You  cannot  re- 
store your  country  to  its  nationality,  because  your  fathers 
could  not  govern  it  or  protect  it  when  it  existed.  They 
sinned  against  faith  and  against  liberty  when  they  persecuted 
and  drove  oflf  their  fellow  Christians,  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
verse the  providential  decree  of  retribution.  You  cannot  re- 
sist the  Eussian  power,  and  there  is  no  human  aid  that  can 
reach  you.  A  while  ago  it  was  possible  that  your  struggles 
might  bring  on  a  general  war,  and  deluge  Europe  in  blood, 
but  it  would  not  have  restored  Poland.  France  is  too  far  off, 
with  Germany  between,  to  help  you ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  has 
too  much  on  his  hands  already  to  attempt  anything  in  your 
behalf  except  intrigues,  which  have  all  failed.  The  poor  old 
Pope  cannot  help  you,  for  he  can  only  stay  in  Kome  by  the 
help  of  French  bayonets,  and  he   is  unable  to  constitute  a 
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bishop  in  all  Italy.  These  can  only  get  you  into  difficulty,  and 
there  leave  you.  The  only  alternative  before  you  ie  to  submit 
to  the  Russian  rule  on  the  best  terms  you  can  get,  or  to  be 
utterly  exterminated  like  the  once  proud  "nationalities"  of 
Tecumseh  and  of  Black  Hawk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
submission  but  the  fond  illusion  of  an  impossible  dream. 
Under  the  new  policy  of  the  Emperor,  you  will  be  secure  of  * 
protection  against  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  turbulence ; 
yoa  will  have  religious  liberty  yourselves,  and  all  your  neigh- 
bors will  have  the  same ;  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  methods 
by  which  Alexander  II.  is  developing  the  resources  of  his 
whole  empire,  will  of  course  include  you  and  your  posterity. 
Your  serfs  will  be  free,  j^our  laborers  will  have  land,  your 
peasants  will  have  justice,  your  children  will  have  schools, 
your  families  will  have  Bibles,  your  towns  will  have  newspa- 
pers, your  trade  will  have  roads  and  telegraphs,  and  your  land 
will  have  Peace,  and  prosperity  will  roll  in  upon  you  with  a 
tide  and  a  permanence,  such  as  Sarmatia  never  knew  through 
all  its  turbulent  history. 
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Article  IV.— THE  ATONEMENT. 

It  occurs  naturally  in  the  course  of  theological  inquiry,  that 
opinions  and  modes  of  thought  precipitate  themselves,  or  be- 
come crystallized, — theories  are  determined,  «ind  stereotyped ; 
each  has  its  advocates  and  its  opponents ;  and  every  man  falls 
inevitably  into  his  appropriate  rank,  and  henceforth  treads  the 
path  of  thought  only  to  keep  step  with  the  music  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs. 

There  may  be  advantages  resulting  from  this  tendency ;  but 
there  is  certainly  the  disadvantage  of  a  hindrance  to  the  free 
exercise  of  that  subtle  aifinity  for  truth,  by  which  an  honest 
and  wakeful  mind,  as  if  by  a  certain  magnetic  attraction, 
gathers  to  itself  whatever  is  really  valuable  in  various  and 
even  conflicting  systems. 

One  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  approach  the  subject  of 
the  Atonement  as  if  6?^  novo^  from  a  fresh  point  of  departure, 
and,  regardless  of  theories,  allow  the  elements  of  the  question 
to  precipitate  themselves  anew,  obedient  to  the  law  of  their 
nature  rather  than  that  of  previous  classification. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  central  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  to  Divine  law 
and  justice,  by  which  God  could  be  "just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 

Among  evangelical  Christians,  and  especially  among  earnest 
ministers  who  spend  and  are  spent  in  preaching  regeneration, 
in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  practically,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  the  heart, 
there  is  neither  question  nor  difference  as  to  the  position  and 
oflSce  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation.  But  back  of 
this  heart-apprehension  lie  questions  of  philosophy, — the  how, 
and  the  why, — questions  not  answered,  save  by  inference,  in 
th§  Scriptures ;  and  in  answering  which  the  best  of  Christians, 
as  they  have  done,  will  probably  long  continue  to  differ.     It  is 
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in  this,  properly  modest  and  charitable,  because  debatable  re- 
gion, lies  the  field  of  our  present  inquiries. 

Our  approach  to  the  subject  will  be  on  the  side  of  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  situation  in  which  man  finds  himself  on  the  morning 
after  the  fall, — the  essential  elements  of  the  consequences 
which  hang  over  him, — the  principles  or  laws  which  must  be 
met,  and  satisfied  ere  the  dawn  of  hope.  Obviously,  the 
nature  of  the  satisfaction  will  be  best  determined  in  the  light 
of  the  principles  which  are  to  be  satisfied. 

First,  and  lowest,  though  not  least  obvious,  there  broods 
over  the  sinner  the  natural  law  of  the  consequences  flowing 
from  sin,  like  the  fatal  taint  of  some  poisonous  disease  infect- 
ing the  inmost  springs  and  streams  of  life,  a  law  inherent  in 
the  very  constitution  of  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  and  whose  sentence  is,  '*  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bring- 
eth  forth  death."  And  what  power  can  turn  aside,  or  satisfy 
nature's  inexorable  law?  And  until  that  hungry  maw  is  filled, 
what  hand  can  redeem  the  sin-stricken  soul  ? 

Secondly,  there  is  the  ggvemme7ital  necessity  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sin. 

Sin  is  rebellion,  and  the  majesty  of  sovereignty  requires 
that  it  should  be  suppressed  ;  sin  is  crime,  and  a  just  govern- 
ment must  punish  it;  sin  is  the  violation  of  the  peace,  and 
a  ruler,  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  society,  must  frown 
upon  it.  The  necessity  for  strenuously  vindicating  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  universe  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  like  need 
in  the  case  of  any  human  authority. 

....*'  et  quisquam  nuiLen  Junonis  adoret, 
Aut  8up]^ex  aria  imponat  honorem." 

All  this  mighty  necessity  bears,  with  mountain  weight,  upon 
the  sinful  soul,  and  the  very  skies  and  the  stars  are  written 
over  with  the  judgment, — "  till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass, 
no  jot  of  the  law  must  perish." 

The  third  element  in  the  situation,  is  the  principle  oi  justice^ 
which,  with  the  voice  of  nature,  as  of  revelation,  declares  that 
'^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Justice,  if  it  be  more  than  an 
empty  name, — a  dream  without  reality, — ^is  a  principle  or  law, 
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vital  and  fundamental  to  all  morals,  to  all  government  and 
society  therefore;  and  perhapfi  even  to  all  rational  being 
and  action,  like  the  principle  of  truth  or  love.  Principles  like 
these  are,  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  like  personality, 
identity,  and  the  like,  in  the  body  and  soul  of  man.  With  the 
refrain  of  its  awful  sentence,  it  fills  the  trump  of  time  and 
destiny, — "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 

In  its  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  soon  distinguish 
two  spheres,  phases,  or  directions  of  justice,  becoming  virtually 
distinct  principles,  and  requiring  separate  consideration. 

The  first  is  the  law  of  direct  moral  judgment^  sitting  upon 
actual  desert,  or  the  present  quality  of  sin.  Sin  must  be  con- 
demned and  stamped  upon  wherever  the  eye  of  God  or  moral 
being  beholds  it, — wherever  in  the  universe  it  draws  its  slimy 
trail,  or  breathes  its  fetid  breath.  The  sinner,  then,  as  soon 
as  seen,  must  be  set  upon,  punished,  crushed,  annihilated,  or 
cursed  with  the  darkest,  uttermost  curse,  because  he  is  vile 
and  deserves  it, — the  quality  is  there,  and  must  be  stamped  for 
what  it  is^  and  what  it  deserves.  This  is  justice  in  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  strictest  sense.  In  the  present  Article  it  will 
be  distinguished  from  another  form  of  the  principle  by  the 
epithet  simple. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  or  the 
sacredness  of  a  principle  of  this  kind.  It  is  only  a  proximate 
form  of  the  general  idea  of  the  holy  and  the  right.  It  is  holi- 
ness testifying  against  sin, — the  right  stamping  on  the  wrong. 

Sin  could  not  be  approved  or  winked  at  by  any  right-mind- 
ed moral  being, — much  less  by  an  infinitely  holy  and  far-seeing 
God.  Aside  from  all  consideration  of  its  effects,  the  thing 
itself  is  bad,  is  vile,  is  hateful,  is  to  be  c6aderaned,  and  made 
to  bear  the  wratli  and  curse  of  all  the  holy  universe,  just  as 
surely  as  the  sun  is  enjoyed  when  it  mounts  up  the  sky,  or 
death  and  pain  are  loathed  at  sight.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
the  broad  field  of  morals,  and  of  social  relation,  that  is  sure, 
it  is  the  validity  and  propriety  of  the  eternal  decree,  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  And  from  the  moment  when  broke 
the  lurid  mom  first  on  a  fallen  world,  the  dark  necessity  has 
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lowered  inexorable  as  fate  over  the  destiny  of  men, — that  the 
frown  of  justice  must  be  met  and  turned  to  light,  or  sinful  man 
ninBt  die. 

The  other  phase  or  aspect  of  Justice  alluded  to  is  the  law  of 
Seiribuiion. 

This  does  not  arise,  like  the  former,  from  the  necessity  of 
holiness  to  frOwn  on  sin,  but  rather  from  that  of  Justice  to  re- 
pay to  a  man  his  deeds. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  stamping  out  sin,  or  branding  it  as  it 
deserves,  for  the  sin  no  longer  exists.  It  is  a  question  of  re- 
compense :  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  It  is 
righteous  vengeance,  or  vengeance  without  malignity, — the 
vengeance  of  Justice  and  not  of  hate.  The  propriety  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  this  principle  and  that  which  we  have  de- 
nominated simple  Justice,  appears  in  this  further  distinction ; 
simple  Justice  takes  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  guilt,  nor 
attempts  to  apportion  to  it  the  degree  of  punishment.  It 
simply  stamps  upon  sin,  wherever  and  whenever  seen,  and 
until  it  disappears.  The  object  is  not  to  settle  an  account,  but 
to  destroy  a  foe.  Retribution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thing  of 
measure  and  apportionment.  To  every  sin  so  much  punish- 
ment is  due,  and  when  that  has  been  received  the  account  is 
balanced ;  but  until  received,  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  non- 
continuance  of  the  sin,  have  no  relation  to  the  debt,  so  long  as 
the  personal  identity  of  the  debtor  remains. 

Justice  has  been  figured  with  balance  in  one  hand,  and 
drawn  sword  in  the  other.  It  is  simple  Justice  that  bears  the 
sword,  and  Retribution  the  balance ;  while  the  bandaged  eyes 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  utter  disregard  of  both 
these  principles  for  all  consequences  whatever,  near  or  remote. 
And  yet  another  and  more  insuperable  distinction,  between  the 
two,  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  they  may 
absolutely  contradict  each  other.  Justice  strikes  sin  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  exist,  and  then  the  account  is  closed.  Retribu- 
tion demands  a  fixed  payment,  even  after  ten  thousand  years, 
but  when  the  debt  is  paid,  the  balance  stands  even, — Retri- 
bution has  no  more  to  say.  Thus  Justice  may  strike  whom 
Retribution  spares,  and  vice  versa.  Yet  to  spare  is  really  to 
VOL.  xxm.  20 
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defend,  and  hence  the  strenuons  and  inevitable  nature  of  the 
conflict.  Evidently,  then,  as  elements  of  the  situation  of 
fallen  man,  the  two  are  distinct  principles,  and  will  require, 
perhaps,  a  different  satisfaction. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
principle  as  Eetribution.  It  has  been  doubted  whether,  [on 
strictly  natural  principles,  in  the  event  of  penitence,  and  the 
cessation  of  sin,  the  pardon  of  the  past,  apart  from  all  govern- 
mental, necessity,  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  right  of  the  subject.  The  sin  is  past,  gone  forever.  It  no 
longer  exists, — the  man  is  holy.  'Must  not  his  goodness  be 
acknowledged,  and  smiled  upon?  Dare  we  shed  innocent 
blood  for  sin  that  does  not  exist  ?  Would  not  that  be  frowning 
upon  innocence,  and  therefore,  in  reality,  smiling  upon  sin ! 

So  far  as  simple  Justice  is  concerned,  the  answer  is  plain. 
Justice  frowns  on  sin,  not  on  a  historical  reminiscence  of  it ; 
on  real  sin,  not  on  a  supposititious  one.  Indeed,  by  whatever 
energy  of  wrath  Justice  frowns  upon  real  sin,  by  the  same 
force  it  must  smile  upon  and  defend  real  innocence, — the  inno- 
cence that  now  is,  whatever  it  may  have  once  been.  Such  is 
Justice  in  the  sense  of  the  word  first  defined. 

Is  there,  then,  no  such  principle  as  Retribution  ?     Is  there 
no  reality  in  the  idea  of  a  permanent,  moral  responsibility,  by 
which  the  man  to-day  is  accountable  for  the  deed  of  yester- 
day !    Is  personal  identity,  in  its  relation  to  morals   and  to 
time,  nothing !    Is  it  to  be  allowed  that  a  moral  being  shall 
spend  nine  years  in  sin,  and  repenting  on  the  tenth,  claim  the 
smile  and  the  blessing  of  everlasting  right,  as  if  he  had  never 
transgressed  !    It  is  probable  that  to  the  question  stated  in 
this  form,  there  will  be  little  hesitation  as  to  the  answer.     We 
shall  all  feel  that  the  man  who  has  spent  his  years  in  guilt, 
and  repented  at  the  eleventh  hour,  does  not  stand  on  the 
ground  of  true  desert,  as  he  would,  had  he  never  sinned.    If 
we  hesitate   to  say  he  must  be  punished  for  the  repented 
past,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  place  him  somewhat  lower  on  the 
scale  of  honor,  reward,  and  love.     But  this  admission  concedes 
the  question,  since  we  are  inquiring  not  at  all  concerning  the 
degree  of  penalty,  but  concerning  the  principle  of  responsibility 
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for  the  past.  To  withhold  a  single  jewel  from  the  crown  of 
the  righteous,  in  remembrance  of  former  faults,  is  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  past.  The  question  between  withholding 
one,  or  many,  or  all,  or  flashing  flames  of  wrath  upon  his  head, 
is  merely  a  question  of  degree.  And  in  the  light  of  this  dis- 
tinction it  seems  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
principle  of  Retribution,  which  is  the  continued  responsibility 
of  a  moral  being  of  continuous  personal  identity,  is  valid. 
The  fact  of  continuous  personal  identity  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  carries  with  it  the  whole  theory.  It  will  be  found 
impossible  to  chop  up  the  idea  of  responsibility  into  discon* 
nected  moments,  while  that  of  identity  endures.  It  is  the  per- 
6on,  in  his  identity,  who  is  responsible,  and  the  responsibility 
endures  coexistent  with  the  personality. 

Underlying  the  doctrine  of  the  reward  of  merit,  the  princi- 
ple will  be  found,  and  will  be,  perhaps,  more  readily  appre- 
hended than  in  its  relation  to  penalty.  "Where  is  the  merit  re- 
warded, in  the  present,  or  in  the  past?  Doubtless  present 
merit  is  generally,  though  not  always,  supposed,  but  only  as 
evidenced  by  the  past,  which  is  thus  really  both  the  ground  of 
reward,  and  the  proof  of  that  in  the  present,  which  is  its 
necessary  condition.  But  if  the  principle  of  responsibility,  as 
thus  recognized  in  its  relation  to  reward,  is  valid,  it  must  be 
equally  so  in  relation  to  its  penalty.  And  as  one  man,  by 
faithfulness,  may  earn  an  approving  smile,  (and  what  instinct 
in  morals  is  more  intuitive  and  universal  than  this),  so  it  can- 
not be  allowed  to  another  to  sin  at  his  pleasure  to-day,  and 
escape,  scot-free,  by  saying,  "  I  repent,"  to-morrow. 

Probably  those  who  might  hesijate  to  recognize  the  princi- 
ple of  Retribution,  if  asked  to  state  their  own  idea  of  the 
desert  of  past  sin,  would  be  more  likely  than  otherwise  to 
adopt  language  similar  to  this — "  that  the  penitent  sinner  is 
entitled  to  pardon  f^  and  the  use  of  the  word  pardon,  in  this 
connection,  would  not  be  objected  to,  it  is  presumed,  in  any 
quarter.  But  what  does  the  word  pardon  imply  ?  What  but 
continued  responsibility  ?  If  penitence  cuts  off  the  latter,  there 
can  be  no  further  exercise  of  the  former.  Disguise  it  if  we  will 
by  providing  that  the  pardon  is  justly  due, — that  it  would  be 
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wrong  to  withhold  it ;  still,  if  it  be  pardon,  (and  the  consist 
ency  of  the  conditions  with  the  word  is  not  the  care  of  our 
argument),  no  dialectic  skill  can  evade  the  consequences,— the 
recipient  is  responsible  for  the  sins  pardoned.  And  yet,  proba- 
bly the  word  could  not  be  thrust  out  of  use  in  this  connection, 
without  violating  tlie  instinctive  feeling  as  to  the  just  use  of 
language  of  all  mankind.  It  is  a  feeling  based  upon  the  still 
deeper  and  more  instinctive  one  of  the  permanence  of  moral 
responsibility. 

Indeed,  we  believe  that  in  one  form  or  another  the  unschool- 
ed, unconscious  sense  of  mankind  universally,  can  be  shown  to 
be  committed  to  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  supposed  that  an  idea  of  governmental  necessity  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  universal  judgment,  that  the  murderer 
ought  to  die,  notwithstanding  his  repentance;  but  that  would 
be  but  a  superficial  theory  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  sense 
of  desert  in  the  case  which  lies  deeper.  We  feel  that  the 
only  adequate  expiation  of  blood-guiltiness  is  not  repentance, 
but  blood.  Ilow  hoarsely  has  the  conscience-stricken  soul  of 
the  culprit  sometimes  called  for  the  penalty  itself!  What  is 
remorse — what  but  the  clear  and  awful  sense  of  responsibility 
for  past  sin,  which,  however  sincerely  mourned,  cannot  be 
now  recalled !  May  we  quote  again  what  has  been  quoted 
elsewhere,  from  a  pen  inspired  by  the  intuitive  insight  of 
genius,  and  therefore  speaking  of  "  the  awful  fixedness  of 
all  past  deeds  and  words, — the  unkind  words  once  said  which 
no  tears  could  unsay, — ^the  kind  ones  suppressed  to  which  no 
agony  of  wishfulness  could  give  a  past  redity."  Coleridge,  as 
a  tnily  royal  poet,  knew  something  of  the  deeper  soundings  of 
the  human  soul.  In  his  tragedy  of  "  Eemorse,"  he  describes 
the  torments  of  Ordonio  in  view  of  past  crimes,  by  putting  in 
his  mouth  words  like  these: 

"  Let  the  eternal  justice 
Prepare  my  sentence  in  the  obscure  world, 
I  will  not  bear  to  live— to  Uve — 0  agony  I 
And  be  myself  alone  my  own  sore  torment !" 

And  when,  at  last,  he  feels  the  mortal  steel  of  vengeance  at 
his  heart,  he  dies,  almost  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction,  with 
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the  simple  word  ^^Atonement^^  on  his  lips.  The  genius  of 
poet  and  novelist  has  not  been,  in  these  descriptions,  at  fault. 
It  is  no  very  uncommon  event,  when  a  murderer,  torn  by 
the  agony  of  remorse,  surrenders  himself  to  justice,  asking  to 
die,  in  the  bitter  hope  that  one  drop  of  expiation  may  fall  with 
cooling  influence  upon  his  tongue.  But  what  is  all  this  re- 
morse? Is  it  the  sense  of  guilt  without  repentance,  that  is, 
of  present  sin  f  No,  it  is  the  sin  of  the  past,  bitterly  sorrowed 
over,  but  which  no  tears,  unless  of  blood,  can  ever  wash 
away.  Responsility  to-day  for  the  sin  of  yesterday,  is  the 
principle  from  which  these  terrible  chapters  of  human  expe- 
rience spring.  Nay,  if  we  look  more  closely,  what  is  repent- 
ance itself  in  every  form,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  present 
responsibility  for  the  past  ?  For  the  very  mention  of  repent- 
ance supposes  that  the  disposition  to  sin  no  longer  exists. 
The  sin  wept  over  is,  then,  not  at  all  in  the  present,  but 
wholly  in  the  past ;  and  every  tear,  or,  at  least,  every  self- 
reproach,  is  a  recognition  of  continued  responsibility;  since 
without  that  principle  all  penitence  must  die  for  want  of  food 
the  moment  it  is  conceived.  But  penitence  does  not  die  in 
any  right-feeling  mind,  the  moment  it  is  conceived.  It  is  a 
thing  of  time,  having  some  appreciable  duration,  and  even 
under  the  healing  beams  of  the  cross,  much  more  other- 
wise, casts  its  shadow  far  along  the  Christian  course.  What 
coald  ever  soothe  its  pangs  were  not  that  Cross  standing! 
Yet  the  undying  worm  owes  its  sting  to  the  principle  of 
permanent  responsibility.  The  Nemesis  of  Retribution  stretch- 
es its  dark  wings  along  the  track  of  time,  with  ono  covering 
the  past,  with  the  other,  the  present. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  reality  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Retribution,  that  as  stated  in  the  definition,  it  conflicts 
with  the  law  of  Justice  in  its  simple  sense.  The  penitent  is 
not  now  a  sinner,  it  is  unjust  to  treat  him  as  such.  But  the 
objection  very  nearly  begs  the  question.  The  penitent  is  now 
a  sinner  in  the  eye  of  just  judgment,  because,  from  the  nature 
of  personal  identity,  he  is  still  responsible  for  the  sin  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  on  any  other  principle,  all  punishment  would 
be  impossible;  since  punishment  cannot  begin  until  crime  is 
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ance ;  (and  it  is  far  beyond  our  ken  to  measure  the  element 
which  would  remain,  after  repentance,  in  the  form  of  purelj 
spiritual  infirmity,  from  old  but  never  to  be  forgotten  Bin)^ 
they  may  be  met  and  counteracted,  probably,  by  certain  in- 
coming elements  of  spiritual  life  and  health,  arising  from  the 
cross,  and  the  relation  of  the  ransomed  soul  to  Christ— ele- 
ments long  recognized  in  the  higher  realms  of  Christian 
thought,  and  trembling  on  the  harp-strings  of  our  own  unpre- 
tending poet  when  he  wrote, 

"  But  I,  amid  your  choirs,  shall  shioe; 
And  ail  your  knowledge  wUl  be  mine ; 
Te,  on  your  harps  must  lean  to  hear 
A  secret  chord  that  mine  wiU  bear." 

That  "secret  chord"  symbolizes  those  high  and  inner  mys- 
teries of  redeemed  experience,  which  none  but  ransomed  sonls 
could  ever  know,  and  which  may  even  more  than  repay  the 
ultimate  loss  from  the  natural  consequences  of  sin.  And  thus 
the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  to  the  law  of  natural  con- 
sequences, in  behalf  of  the  saved,  may  be  virtually  complete. 

Secondly,  the  relation  of  the  Atonement  to  the  governmental 
necessity  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  offers  one  of  the  grandest 
themes  connected  with  Christian  theology ;  and  one  which  has 
received  in  various  quarters  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory 
treatment.  In  this  clear  region,  with  little  of  doubt,  obscurity, 
or  disagreement  to  cloud  the  view,  there  is  scarcely  reason  for 
extended  remark.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  satisfaction, 
wrought  by  Christ  in  this  relation,  is  full  and  complete,  and 
that  the  cross,  with  its  accompaniments  an4  all  its  wondrous 
consequences,  is  far  more  effectual  in  checking  the  progress  of 
fiin,  than  would  be  the  loss  of  every  sinful  soul.  A  single  re- 
mark may  be,  however,  in  place,  in  reference  to  the  idea  that 
so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
might  be  a  ground  for  the  salvation  of  all,  irrespective  of 
personal  repentance.  The  end  of  government  is  the  pre- 
vention of  sin,  and  this  alone.  So  far  as  this  is  not  secured, 
the  interests  of  government  are  not  secured,  but  sacrificed. 
To  satisfy  government,  in  the  continuance  of  sin,  is  impossible 
and  absurd. 


f 
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Thirdly,  the  relation  of  the  Atonement  to  the  principle  of 
Justice.  In  the  first  or  simplest  sense  of  the  word  justice, 
there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  two.  No  propitia- 
tion coald  make  right  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  in  his  sin,  as 
jost  shown.  Penitent  and  reformed,  no  atonement  is  neces- 
sary,— Justice  is  content  already.  The  frown  of  Justice,  in 
the  sense  of  holy  disapprobation  of  actual  sin,  lowers  while 
the  sin  lasts,  and  dies  with  it.  The  relation  of  the  Atonement 
to  Justice  in  this  sense,  is  simply  that  of  preparing  the  way 
for  the  repentance  of  the  sinner,  and  thus  turning  the  frown 
of  Justice  to  approval. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  fourth  element  in  the  situation — ^the 
principle  of  Retribution,  and  to  the  "  vexata  questio "  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  to  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 

And  here  let  us  understand  ourselves.  Is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  satisfaction  in  every  quarter,  and 
to  every  law  which  frowns  upon  the  transgressor?  Should 
not,  naturally,  something  be  left  to  be  forgiven  ?  Otherwise 
might  not  tiie  reformed  transgressor  step  proudly  up  to  the 
judgment  bar  and  demand  acquittal  ?  This  is  a  difficulty  that 
has  been  felt  under  what  is  known  as  the  "satisfaction 
theory"  of  the  Atonement,  some  advocates  of  which  seek  to 
evade  the  alternative  as  best  they  may ;  while  others  march 
squarely  up  to  it  in  language  like  this  of  the  elder  Edwards : 
"The  justice  of  God  that  required  man's  damnation,  and 
seemed  inconsistent  with  his  salvation,  now  as  much  re- 
quires the  salvation  of  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  as  once 
before  it  required  their  damnation.  Salvation  is  an  absolute 
debt  to  the  believer,  from  God,  so  that  he  may  in  justice  de- 
mand it  on  account  of  what  his  surety  has  done."  But  though 
words  like  tliese,  which  we  are  persuaded  must  send  a  chill  to 
QYQTy  Christian  heart,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Edwards, 
that  great  man  was  far  from  resting  consistently  and  contented- 
ly in  a  theory  like  this.  It  was  the  iron  logic  of  his  mind,  and 
not  the  still  light  of  intuition,  that  forced  him  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. And  when,  as  often,  he  uses  language  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  this,  it  is  then,  we  shall  doubtless  conclude,  that  the 
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true  soul  of  Edwards  speaks,  and  that  the  general  genee  of 
Cliristians  will  be  found  in  accord  with  him.    Yet  langnage 
like  the  above,  (and  expressions  yet  more  bold  might  be  quo- 
ted from  theologians  of  the  highest  rank),  has  been  bj  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  advocates  of  real  and  full  eatis- 
faction.    Conclusions  more  objectionable,  indeed,  have  been 
sometimes  reached  under  the  influence  of  the  same  leading 
thought     So  absolutely,  it  has  been  said,  has  Christ  taken 
the  place  of  the  sinner,  in  order  to  bear  in  very  deed  the 
penalty  of  his  guilt,  that  he  even  partook  of  his  character  and 
became  himself  a  sinner  y — as  in  these  words  of  Luther,  *'  And 
this  no  doubt  all  the  prophets  did  foresee  in  spirit,  that  Christ 
should  become  the  greatest  transgressor,  murderer,  adulterer, 
thief,  rebel,  blasphemer,  that   ever  was  or  could  be  in  the 
world.    If  thou  wilt  deny  him  to  be  a  sinner,  and  accursed, 
deny,  also,  that  he  was  crucified ;" — and  the  like  from  other 
writers.    See,  also,  the  kindred  expressions  of  Flavel,— **To 
the  wrath  of  an  infinite  God,  without  mixture,  to  the  very 
torments  of  hell  was  Christ  delivered,  and  that  by  the  hands 
of  his  own  Father."    We  are  not  to  suppose  that  views  like 
these  were  willingly  accepted  by  men  of  ripe  and  rich  Christ- 
ian sensibility.    They  were  the  painful,  logical  consequents  of 
the  premise  (see  John  Norton)  that   "Christ  was  tornoent- 
ed  without  any  forgiveness ;  God  spared  him  nothing  of  the 
due  debt."    And  if  the  shocking  language  of  the  great  re- 
former can  hardly,  by  undoubted  sequence,  be  charged  upon 
the  theory  of  complete  satisfaction  as  a  necessary/  inference,  it 
shows,  at  least,  a  ncUuraZ  result  of  that  tendency  of  thought; 
while  the  conclusion  of  Edwards  seems  scarcely  to  be  avoided, 
if  we  accept  the  premise  from  which  it  flows. 

The  question  is  evidently  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  whole 
subject.  On  the  one  hand,  to  any  powers  of  apprehension 
which  we  can  exercise  in  those  elevated  realms  of  thought,  it 
seems  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  that  satisfaction  must  mean 
satisfaction^  and  when  once  oflfered,  in  full,  on  behalf  of  the 
sinner,  precludes  any  further  demand.  To  talk  of  pardon 
after  that,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  give  that  name .  to  the 
simple  Justice  that  sheathes  her  sword  in  the  face  of  him  who 
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has  never  sinned.  If  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  complete 
expiation,  the  sinner,  under  it,  may  be  justifiedj  bnt  not  ybr- 
ffivm.  Indeed,  the.  objection  has  been  made  by  advocates  of 
the  satisfaction  theory,  to  those  holding  different  views,  that 
the  distinction  between  pardon  and  justification  is  thereby 
obliterated,  and  the  latter  doctrine  lost;  which  involves  a 
recognition  of  the  fixed  relation  between  satisfaction  and  justi- 
fication, and  the  essential  distinction  between  the  latter  and 
forgiveness.  Certainly  it  is  diflScult  to  see  the  propriety  of 
confounding  the  two,  or  conceiving  of  both  as  based  upon 
the  same  sacrifice,  demanded  by  the  same  exigency,  or  received 
by  the  same  object.  What,  then,  on  the  supposition  of  full 
satisfaction,  and  consequent  justification,  is  the  significancy 
of  the  word  pardon ;  and  why  is  it  retained  as  an  incongruous 
appendage  to  another  principle  which  alone  is  really  opera- 
tive? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  satisfaction  is  com- 
plete, but  the  application  of  it  to  the  case  of  the  indivickial 
sinner  remains  to  be  sealed  by  forgiveness.  But  is  any  such 
distinction  between  the  satisfaction  and  its  application  con- 
ceivable ?  The  satisfaction  starts  on  the  side  of  the  transgress- 
or, or  some  one  in  his  behalf,  and  acts  toward  the  law.  When 
that  is  reached,  or  its  claim  met,  the  application  is  complete. 
The  case  does  not  call  for  a  satisfaction  working  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  starting  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  looking 
toward  the  sinner,  the  actual  contact  with  whom,  so  to  speak, 
might  form  a  completion  of  the  process  which  might  be  con- 
ceived of  as  lingering  in  abeyance  while  forgiveness  tarried. 
The  wound  to  be  healed  is  in  the  law.  Until  that  feels  the 
sovereign  balm  there  is  no  satisfaction  to  apply.  Afterward  no 
ftirther  application  remains  to  be  made. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  alternative, — 
either  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cross  is  incomplete,  or  the  sinner 
is  justified  and  not  forgiven,  and  the  repulsive  logic  of  Edwards 
was  right, — the  sinner  may  demand  acquittal  as  a  debt  justly 
due.  We  believe  the  instinctive  sense  of  the  Christian  heart 
^rill  never,  generally,  accept  such  a  conclusion.  We  feel  our- 
selves forgiven,  and  ascribe  our  hopes  to  the  pardoning  mercy 
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of  God  in  Christ,  not  only  in  devising  and  executing  the 
Atonement,  but  in  setting  our  individual  feet  on  the  Eock. 
While  justification,  in  a  modified  sense  of  the  word,  comes 
afterward,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  the  idea  or  the 
language,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  falls  in  the  least  short  of 
a  full  and  complete  satisfaction  to  all  the  laws  or  principles 
which  frown  upon  the  sinner.  The  language  is  certainly  at 
variance  with  that  which  has  been  familiar  to  Christian  lips  in 
every  age.  It  shocks  our  sensibilities,  legitimate  or  otherwise, 
perhaps  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Edwards  quoted  above. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  incomplete  satis- 
faction effecting  the  object  of  rendering  the  pardon  of  the  sin- 
ner right  or  safe.'  If  a  residuary  half,  more  or  less,  of  the 
weight  of  the  law,  may  be  set  aside  in  the  provision  of  satis- 
faction, and  met  only  by  the  simple  substitute  of  forgiveness, 
why  may  not  the  whole  of  it  ?  Is  sacred  Justice  of  such  a  na- 
tuffe  that  her  claims  can  thus  be  halved,  and  a  part  satisfied, 
and  she  compelled  to  forego  the  rest !  "Would  it  not  involve 
a  mechanical  theory,  of  the  lowest  order,  of  the  principles  con- 
cerned, thus  to  suppose  a  compromise,  as  between  creditor 
and  debtor — a  settlement  for  so  many  cents  on  the  dollar! 
If  the  law  of  Eetribution  be  not  fully  satisfied,  will  not  the 
sword  of  vengeance  still  gleam  over  the  sinner's  head,  whatever 
may  be  true  of  other  elements  of  dread  ?  And  how  many 
eternal  laws  of  the  Universe  and  of  its  God,  will  it  take,  if  let 
loose  on  the  hapless  soul,  to  **  grind  it  to  powder?"  These 
are  questions  among  which  the  deepest  power  of  insight  may 

"  Go  suunding  on  its  dim  and  perUous  way/' 

and  still  find  its  line  too  short.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  we 
are  not  able  to  remove  the  difficulties  on  either  side.  And 
we  suggest  whether  here  is  not  one  of  those  "  depths  "  in  the 
survey  of  the  subject,  which  are,  and  will  perhaps  long  remain, 
unfatliomable. 

Leaving,  then,  the  question  whether  a  complete  satisfaction 
to  all  principles  which  threaten  the  sinner  is  necessary^  we 
proceed  to  inquire  whether  any  such  satisfaction  to  the  law  of 
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Retribution  is  possible ;  and^  if  so,  whether  it  can  be  found  in 
the  Cross. 

First,  in  general,  whether  any  such  satisfaction  is  possible. 

What  is  Retribution  ?  It  is  the  law  which  strikes  back 
upon  the  sinner  for  his  misdeeds.  Does  it  admit  of  any  satis- 
faction, save  the  very  blow  which  it  demands  to  deal  ?  The 
question  has  often  been  conceived  of  under  the  analogy  of 
debt  and  payment,  and  tlius  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  something  else  than  the  blow  demanded  might  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place  and  accepted.  But  the  analogy  fails  in 
several  essential  respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  value  of 
money  is  not  intrinsic.  I  owe  my  neighbor  a  hundred  dollars : 
it  is  not  certain  specific  dollars  which  he  claims,  but  so  itiuch 
value  of  property ;  which  value  he  receives  when  the  debt  is 
paid,  in  whatever  kind  the  payment  may  be  made.  He  re* 
eeives,  therefore,  the  very  thing  which  he  claims,  without  any 
substitution  whatever ;  which  would  not  be  the  case  under  the 
law  of  Eetribution,  should  the  culprit  by  any  means  escape 
the  avenging  blow.  It  will  be  found,  if  we  pursue  the  in- 
quiry, that  in  all  cases  of  commercial  substitution,  the  satis- 
faction rendered  consists  in  something  that  can  be  trans- 
muted into  the  object  of  the  original  claim.  But  there  is 
nothing  else  that  can,  on  that  condition,  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  stroke  of  vengeance  due  the  sinner  by 
the  law  of  Eetribution.  Ketribution  is  an  ultimate  value, 
incapable  of  exchange  with  anything.  Or,  in  still  another 
light,  the  matter  in  hand  is  one  of  moral  desert,  and  not  of 
commercial  value.  The  man  has  sinned.  He  must  receive 
his  desert.  Now,  by  any  mode  of  escape,  that  the  "  wit  of 
man  "  can  conceive,  the  result  is  the  same.  He  fails  to  get 
his  desert,  and  the  law  is  dishonored. 

Of  what  avail,  in  answer  to  this,  to  talk  about  substituting 
some  other  value  in  paying  a  debt  ?  Or,  in  another  aspect  yet 
more  obvious,  though  perhaps  not  more  real.  Under  the  law 
of  ^Retribution  the  whole  affair  is  a  per807ial  one,  in  a  sense 
different  from  any  commercial  transaction.  In  the  one  case 
the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  action  terminates  in  the  person ; 
in   the  other,  in  the  payment.     The  commercial  law  cares 
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not  for  persons,  so  it  gets  its  payments ;  the  whole  object  of 
Retribution  is  to  strike  the  person.  One  man  may  pay  anoth- 
er's debt ;  but  no  man  can  bear  for  another  the  stroke  of  Eetri- 
bution. 

If  we  pass  from  tlie  general  to  the  specific  form  of  the 
question,  and  consider  the  analogy  in  hand  as  illustrated  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  the  discrepancy  assumes  a  yet  closer  and 
more  inseparable  form.  The  sinner,  at  the  bar  of  Retributive 
Justice,  cannot  come  with  a  fine  in  his  hand,  even  though  it  be 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  demand  acquittal.  For  the  penalty 
demanded  is  not  a  representative  of  a  class,  one  of  which  will 
do  as  well  as  another, — com,  instead  of  wheat,  if  the  valne  be 
right*.  Its  sole  nature  and  value  is  intrinsic,  and  neither  repre- 
sents, nor  can  be  represented  by  any  other  expression.  It  has 
no  equivalents,  one  of  which  might  appear  in  its  place.  There 
is  nothing  else  that  can  be  transmuted  into  it,  or  that  will  com- 
mand it  in  the  market  when  required.  It  is  a  definite,  absolute 
thing,  that  must  be  paid,  or  not  paid,  without  substitution, 
compromise,  or  abatement.  It  may  do  at  an  earthly  tribunal, 
where  the  object  is  merely  to  establish  the  prudential  inexpe- 
diency of  certain  outward  acts,  to  attempt  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  Cerberus  with  a  loaf;  though  even  here  the  universal  sense 
of  justice  is  outraged  if  the  commutation  be  extended  to  the 
highest  crimes.  But  what  has  the  payment  of  auy  possible 
line  to  do  with  the  blow  which  Retribution  demands  to  strike 
back  upon  the  sinner  for  his  sin  ?  Still  less  can  the  daim  be 
met  by  a  blow  inflicted  upon  another,  as  a  debt  may  be  paid, 
though  not  by  the  debtor's  hands.  The  sin  is  purely  personal 
in  its  nature.  It  has  no  existence  save  in  the  soul  of  the  per- 
son who  committed  it.  The  blow  that  does  not  strike  home 
there,  does  not  follow  the  sin  at  all,  nor  bear  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  it.  They  who  indulge  such  a  notion  of  substitution 
forget  the  end  toward  which  the  whole  force  of  the  law  of 
Retribution  tends — not  to  obtain  something,  but  to  do  some- 
thing ;  not  to  get  so  much  blood,  but  to  strike  the  guilty;  not 
the  infliction,  but  who  suffers  it,  is  the  leading  consideration. 
"The  soul  thatsinneth,  i^ shall  die,"  not  "somebody  shall  die;" 
88  if  a  certain  amount  of  blood,  irrespective  of  where  it  came 
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from,  were  the  object..  What  conceivable  relation  ie  there,  in 
the  eye  of  Retributive  Justice,  between  the  sin  of  one  person 
and  vengeance  inflicted  upon  another  !  In  all  minds,  the  very 
lowest  conception  of  savage  bloodthirstiness  is  that  of  a 
monster,  who,  when  offended,  raves  for  blood,  he  cares  not 
whose.  Among  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  to  which  a  subject  like  this  in  its  discussion  gives  rise, 
not  the  least  is,  that  very  generally,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
the  men  who  contend  most  earnestly  for  the  sacredness  of 
Eetributive  Justice,  and  for  the  absolute  necessity  that  that 
law  should  be  met  by  the  Atonement,  and  talk  of  Christ  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  sin,  and  of  the  far  richer  and  deeper  satis- 
faction found  in  the  Cross,  according  to  that  view,  than  if  the 
ends  of  government  only  be  considered  as  satisfied — do  all 
this  in  utter  apparent  unconsciousness  that  there  is  any  such 
difficulty  in  their  theory  as  that,  the  very  law  of  justice  which 
they  regard  so  high,  by  how  much  its  inflexibility  and  sacred- 
ness are  exalted,  by  so  much  the  more  must  demand  the  blood 
of  the  guilty,  not  of  the  innocent ! 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  may  somehow  meet  the  demand  of  Eetributive  Justice 
has  been  drawn  from  the  history  of  religious  sacrifices  among 
all  nations,  on  the  supposition  that  these  have  been  strictly 
expiatory  in  their  idea,  and  have  had  their  origin  in  a  kind  of 
universal  instinct  of  humanity  that  the  suffering  of  the  inno- 
cent might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  guilty. 

The  argument  is  ingenious.  "  Men  felt,"  thus  it  runs, ''  that 
as  sinners  their  lives  were  forfeited  to  God.  But  as  members 
of  the  same  race,  one  man,  being  innocent,  might  offer  his  life 
a  substitute  for  another  who  was  guilty.  And,  since  the  life 
principle  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  the  same  in  man 
and  in  animals,  the  life  of  the  latter  may  replace  that  of  the 
former  in  the  sacrifice.  Originally  the  substitution  was  ex- 
pected to  be  voluntary,  but  this  feature  was  not  long  regarded 
as  essential.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  moral  guilt  in  the  irra- 
tional victim,  favored  the  transition  from  the  human  to  him. 
But  if  this  is  the  origin  and  import  of  all  sacrifices,  then  the 
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setting  forth  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  was  done  by 
type  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  further  in  the  language  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  must  be  regarded  as  in  designed  har- 
mony with  the  idea,  and  in  completion  of  the  great  expiation 
thus  prefigured."  We  are  not  disposed  to  treat  this  argument 
with  disrespect.  "We  have  great  regard  for  those  universal 
ideas,  or  common  instincts  of  humanity,  of  the  class  to  which 
appeal  is  here  taken.  Nevertheless,  the  argument,  at  best, 
will  scarcely  be  regarded  as  decisive.  It  may  be  questioned, 
too,  whether  the  theory,  if  true,  necessarily  penetrates  beneath 
the  practical  and  purely  religious  view  of  the  subject,  into  the 
philosophy  which  forms  its  back  ground.  The  idea  of  a 
moral  substitution  of  the  kind  described,  may  have  arisen  in 
an  unreflecting  age ;  and  God,  seeing  that  it  harmonized  veil 
with  the  practical  eflTect  which  he  desired  from  the  cross, 
adopted  the  sacrificial  system,  (finding  the  uses  of  worship 
also  subserved  therein),  and  the  language  applied  to  Christ  in 
the  scriptures  thence  derived,  and  all  this  with  no  more  inten- 
tion to  indorse  any  philosophy  of  the  Atonement,  than  he  had 
to  indorse  a  principle  of  Astronomy  in  the  words,  "  Sun, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon."  But  the  facts  upon  which 
the  theory  in  hand  is  built,  do  not  pass  unchallenged.  Aris- 
totle supposes  that  the  first  sacrifices  offered  were  of  the  fmite 
of  the  earth,  without  bloodshed,  and,  of  course,  without  expi- 
I  ation.    The  offering  of  Cain  was  of  this  sort ;  and  although  it 

was  not  accepted,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  rejection 
I  to  have  been  on  account  of  its  bloodless  nature.     Offerings  of 

!  this  kind  were  combined  with  those  of  blood  in  the  Jewish 

economy,  and  have  been  everywhere.  It  is  evident,  then,  at 
least,  that  vicarious  expiation  was  not  the  sole  idea  of  sacrifice, 
either  as  instituted  by  men,  or  as  prescribed  by  Jehovah. 
"Why  may  not  the  idea  of  sacrifice  have  arisen,  under  nature, 
I  in  a  different  way,  springing  from  the  desire  to  find  not  only 

j  the  strongest)  but  a  symbolical  expression  of  confession,— 

I  as  when  a  culprit,  or  a  surrendering  rebel,  goes  before  his 

I  sovereign  with  a  rope  about  his   neck, — the  strongest  and 

I  most  lively  symbol  by  which  to  express  the  confession  of  his 

1  g^U^   ft^d  ^hat  self-condemnation  which,  in  some  degree, 
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might  perhaps  forestall  the  sword  of  judgment.  Perhaps 
this  theory  may  be  found  to  explain  the  facts  of  history 
quite  as  well  as  the  other.  The  scape-goat,  for  example, 
could  not  have  been  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  really  bear 
their  sins.  From  him,  therefore,  no  idea  of  true  expiation 
could  well  have  been  transferred  to  Christ.  But  as  a  sacrifice, 
in  the  sense  just  explained,  its  leading  idea  would  readily  pass 
over  to  the  Lamb  of  Calvary.  Meanwhile,  the  idea  of  real 
substitution  may  have  been  an  extraneous  one,  coming  in  from 
whatever  source,  not  essential  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
offering,  either  in  ancient  temple  or  on  the  Mount  of  Calvary. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strength  of  the  objections  to 
the  theory  that  Christ  has  met  the  law  of  retribution,  and  satis- 
fied its  claim,  we  do  not  regard  the  question  as  yet  closed. 

The  language  held  in  some  portions  of  the   Scriptures, 
though  taken  in  a  practical  and  not  a  philosophical  sense,  can- 
not well  be  excluded  from  a  certain  bearing  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject.     To  those  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  such 
passages  as  "  We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God ;" 
"  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;"  ''  The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all;"  "When  thou  shalt 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin;"  "Because  he  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors,  and  he  bore  the  sin  of  many  ;"   "  Christ 
being  made  a  curee  for  us ;"  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;"  "  Hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin ;"  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ?"  will  suffice  to  bring  to  mind  the  large  class  of 
which  we  speak.     The  question  is  not  whether  those  expres- 
sions were  used  philosoi.)hically,  or  dogmatically;  that  is  not 
pretended  ;  but  whether  a  philosophy,  which  stops  short  of  the 
full  idea  of  expiation,  can  fill  up  and  inspire  these  passages,  as 
the  soul  of  a  strong  man  inspires  his  body,  and  as  the  thought 
and  spirit  must  be  supposed  to  do  the  Scriptures.     It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  tendency,  and  animus,  rather  than  of  logic  and  defini- 
tion.    Not  what  the  word  states,  categorically,  so  much  as 
whitherward  it  flashes,  is  the  true  point  of  interest.     When 
the  tide  of  inspiration  Evidently  rises  highest,  we  expect  the 
deepest,  most  wondrous  meaning.      But  nowhere    feels  the 
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prophetic  soul  the  spirit  more  strong  upon  it,  than  when  the 
dim  distant  Cross,  and  the  Lamb  of  Calvary,  form  the  theme. 
"We  look  for  no  ordinary  wealth  of  meaning,  then.  We  are 
reluctant,  in  such  an  instance,  to  accept  that  philosophy  of  a 
doctrine  which  fills  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  only  to  its 
narrowest  measure,  and  leaves  it  on  its  lowest  level.  Ve 
would  much  sooner  commit  ourselves  to  the  current— to  the 
swelling  gales  of  prophetic  afflatus,  and  let  them  bear  us  at 
their  will.  It  is  the  flashes  of  the  northern  Aurora,  more  than 
its  measured  beams,  that  show  whence  it  springs,  and  the  true 
nature  of  its  wondrous  light.  Conceived  of  in  this  spirit,  there 
seems  little  room  for  hesitation  as  to  the  teaching  of  words  like 
those  which  have  been  quoted,  bearing  on  the  question  before 
us.  They  point,  with  scarcely  doubtful  finger,  to  something 
deeper,  higher,  more  mysterious  and  significant  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  his  substitution  for  us,  than  can  be  provided  for 
on  any  other  theory  than  that  he  actually  bore  the  avenging 
stroke  which  Eetribution  lays  on  the  sinful  soul. 

But  not  upon  the  ground  of  the  mere  language  of  the 
Scriptures  alone,  does  the  reasoning  here  suggested  rest.  The 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Epistles  especially,  the  master- 
thoughts  through  which,  like  the  vital  forces  of  the  body 
through  jugular  vein  and  spinal  cord,  and  central  heart-beat, 
the  soul  and  life  of  the  Gospel,  as  there  preached,  throb  and 
beat,  afford  the  elements  of  a  calculus  which  leads  us  back  to 
the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  as  a  veritable  sin  oflFering,  strangely, 
mysteriously  efficacious  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  guilt.  The 
constant  reference  to  the  Uood  of  Christ,  for  example,  in  a 
tone  and  manner  as  if  there  lay  the  "hiding  of  the  power" 
of  the  propitiation,  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  Moses:  "For 
the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  it  is  the  blood  that  raaketh 
atonement  for  the  soul ;"  and  of  those  of  the  apostle,  **  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  The  ai^u- 
ment  is  not  that  here  is  a  logical  expression  of  the  relation  of 
the  Cross  to  Eetribution  ;  but  a  hint,  a  direction  of  thought, 
a  glance  and  a  gesture  of  rhetoric,  at  least,  toward  the  idea  of 
vengeance  striking  at  the  life,  and  thinsting  for  blood.  And  as 
'to  the  value  of  such  hints,  or  glances,  remember  the  Atone- 
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ment  is  the  central  theme  of  the  Gospel,  and  these  very  hints 
are  made  by  the  apostles  the  vital  points  oi  the  Atonement. 
The  tone  in  which  the  relations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
respect  to  the  Atonement,  are  spoken  of,  beginning  in  those 
mysterious  words  already  quoted :  "  My  God  I  my  God  I  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  and  carried  out  in  such  expressions  as 
"  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;"  as  if,  somehow,  the  wrath  of 
God  were  visited  upon  the  Redeemer's  head;  the  emphasis 
and  force  with  which  the  saving  faith  of  the  believer  is  regard- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  as  anchored,  not  on  the  mercy  of 
God  rendered  possible  by  the  Cross,  but  on  Christ.     Christ 
personally,  and  alone,  as  if  the  soul  would  appropriate  and 
gather  him  in  its  arras  and  hide  forever  in  his  bosom ;  that 
strange,  high  theme,  too,  opened  by  Christ  himself  under  the 
similitude  of  the  vine  and  branches,  and  reveled  in  by  him 
wliosaid :  '*I  live,  yet  not  I,  for  it  is  Christ  that  liveth  in  me," 
and,  "Ye  are  dead,  and  your  lives  are  hid  with   Christ  in 
God ;"  and,  indeed,  the  whole  extent  to  which  Christ  is  the 
"  all  in  all "  of  the  Gospel, — all  this  not  aflSrms,  or  necessarily 
implies,  do  we    say,  but  draws  its  deepest  life,  its   loftiest 
inspiration  from  that  theory  of  the  Cross,  which  supposes  that 
on  it  the  lightnings  of  Retribution  flashed,  and  its  thunders 
rolled. 

Grant  that  exegesis  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  deci- 
sive; it  is,  in  our  judgment,  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  a  poor  principle  of  interpretation,  at  least  of  inspired 
writers,  that  tones  down  the  richest  colors  of  its  author,  clips 
the  wings  of  his  loftiest  flight,  and  eviscerates  his  message  of 
all  that  rises  above  the  common  place,  the  earthly,  and  the 
comprehensible.  There  is,  in  one  sense,  an  infinite  soul  in 
everything.  The  true  seer  of  nature  is  he  who  knows  how  to 
find  and  interpret  it. 

On  the  whole,  difficult  as  we  find  it  to  surmount  the  objec- 
tions to  the  idea  of  actual  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  to 
the  law  of  Retribution,  we  are  still  reluctant  to  rest  on  ihe 
lower  plane  already  attained.  If  it  were  possible,  we  could 
joyfully  embrace  a  deeper  and  stronger  view. 
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The  question  then  returns,  is  there  a  possible  ground  upon 
which  such  a  view  can  be  established  ? 

The  most  attractive  theory,  while  viewed  in  a  single  line  of 
light,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  for  its  basis  the  old 
philosophy  of  Eealism,  or  the  doctrine  of  Universals.  The 
universal  man,  of  course,  can  be  conceived  of  as  acting, 
assuming  character,  incurring  destinies,  &c.,  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  race,  involved,  and  compromised  with  himself.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  convenient  a  ground  is  thus  furnished  for  such 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  complicity  of  the  race  in  Adam's  sin. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  some  way,  not,  we  be- 
lieve, explained,  the  universal  became  the  particular  in  Adam, 
and  thus  humanity  literally  "  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  liim 
in  the  first  transgression."  "  We  sinned  in  Adam,"  says  Dr. 
Shedd,  "  because  we  were  Adam."  In  like  manner,  suppose 
Christ  to  have  assumed  universal  humanity  in  the  incarnation, 
then  humanity  obeyed  the  law,  and  suffered  in  expiation  of  its 
sins,  or  under  the  avenging  stroke  of  Eetribution  on  the  cross. 

"We  have  called  this  the  most  attractive  theory  of  real 
expiation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  so,  not  only 
from  the  beautiful  clearness  and  depth  which  it  almost  neces- 
sarily imparts  to  the  thought,  so  long  as  traced  in  a  single  line, 
and  from  the  air  of  philosophic  profundity  which  it  thiis 
acquires ;  but  scarcely  less  because  it  avoids,  if  true,  the  strange 
obliviousness  with  which  most  of  the  old  school  writers  have 
felicitated  themselves  on  the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  to 
penal  justice,  in  utter  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  never 
yet  answered  objection,  that  the  law  of  justice  runs,  "  The  sonl 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  not  "  When  a  soul  sinneth  sonaebody 
shall  die."  We  confess,  too,  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  this 
realistic  theology  from  its  open-eyed  recognition  of  that  dark, 
deep  mystery  of  humanity, — the  spiritual  identity  of  the  race, 
by  which,  independently  of  all  disputed  questions  pertaining 
thereto,  practically  the  race  was  on  trial,  and  was  tempted  and 
fell,  in  Adam,  and,  by  an  awful  certainty,  if  not  necessity, 
every  member  of  it  has  sinned  in  consequence  ever  since,  and, 
far  the  greater  part,  therefore,  will  lie  down  in  eternal  woe;  — 
all  this  wrapped  up  in  the  act  of  a  single  progenitor  a  thousand 
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years  before  they  were  born  !  Construct  the  smoothest  theory 
possible,  express  it  by  whatever  euphemism  you  please,  still, 
the  fact  remains,  dark  and  foreboding  as  night ;  and  it  is  a 
satidfaction  to  meet  a  philosophy  which  seems  to  recognize, 
even  if  it  cannot  explain  it.  Year  by  year  we  are  seeing 
more  clearly  that  there  is  more  in  this  dreadful  gulf  of  ^^faUen 
nature^'*  than  is  generally  supposed.  And  we  do  not  wonder 
that  a  mind  like  that  of  the  writer  just  mentioned,  still,  single, 
and  clear,  but  not  many-sided,  that  drops  its  thoughts  straight 
down  into  the  lowest  depths  like  the  lead  into  fathomless 
waters,  and  sometimes  with  scarcely  more  of  scope  and  com- 
prehension, should  grasp  like  •  a  diver  the  shining  pearl  of 
Realism  as  something  "rich  and  strange,"  and  "not  more 
strange  than  true."  It  is  the  only  ground  worthy  the  name  of 
philosophy,  upon  which  the  theory  of  veritable  satisfaction  to 
the  law  of  Retribution  has  been  placed. 

Among  the  special  "  illuminations,"  supposed,  of  that  wander- 
ing, but  pure  and  lofty  star,  Edward  Irving,  was  a  peculiar 
meaning  and  emphasis  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, by  which  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  joined  hi;mianity  to 
himself,  and  in  it,  and  it  in  him,  to  have  suflfered,  and  with 
himself  to  be  about  to  raise  it  eventually  to  glory,  in  a  sense 
which,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  would  rest  appropriately 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Realistic  philosophy ;  or,  at  least, 
would  reach  the  same  results  by  providing  that  humanity  in 
Christ  has  paid  its  debt  on  the  cross,  and  the  jaws  of  retribu- 
tion are  forever  closed.  And,  for  ourselves,  it  is  no  part  of 
our  idea  of  true  wisdom  to  turn  an  altogether  closed  eye  upon 
the  thoughts  of  a  soul  like  that  of  Edward  Irving. 

We  remember,  too,  that  central  fire  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  doctrine  of  the  vital  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ, 
concerning  which  the  elder  Alexander  is  said  to  have  remark- 
ed on  his  dying-bed,  that  it  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
theology ;  and  that  no  philosophy  gives  such  reality,  meaning, 
and  value  to  that  idea,  as  that  which  makes  humanity  in 
Christ  to  have  so  groaned  and  died  on  the  Cross,  that  even 
Retribution  owns  itself  content. 
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But  what  of  the  objections  which  will  intrude  to  mar  so 
beautiful  a  theory? 

There  is  a  diflSculty  in  the  first  place,  in  conceiving  of  such 
an  existence  as  humanity  in  general.  The  knot  is,  the  attri- 
bute of  personality.  Without  that  you  have  no  being,  capa- 
ble of  rational  or  moral  nature,  oflice,  or  destiny ;  with  it 
your  being  is  an  individual,  and  not  a  species  or  class.  It  is 
true,  God  is  personal,  and  yet  even  more  general  than  the 
general  man  would  necessarily  be.  But  God  is  infinite,  and 
not  all  conditions  that  are  possible  to  him  are  possible  to  the 
finite.  But  to  suppose  this  difficulty  in  some  way  surmounted, 
another  will  arise — how  to  hold  the  individuals  of  the  race  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  this  general  being, — the  personality 
of  the  class.  As  to  original  sin,  for  example,  how  am  I  re- 
sponsible for  a  sin  committed  without  my  consciousness  not 
only,  but  before  I  ever  had  a  conscious,  nay,  even  a  personal 
existence?  Can  there  be  moral  action  without  personality! 
If  BO,  then  why  do  we  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal God?  Nay,  if  so,  then  what  is  personality  as  distin- 
guished from  tlie  want  of  it?    And  what  is  it  worth ? 

And  in  the  case  of  the  Atonement,  how  am  I  entitled  to 
any  credit  from  the  obedience  or  the  sufferings  of  the  general 
humanity  in  Christ,  a  thousand  years  before  I  had  an  exist- 
ence? True,  I  existed  in  germ,  in  the  general  class.  But  that 
was  not  really  /.  The  /is  the  personality,  which  had  not  then 
begun  to  be.  If  humanity,  not  I,  paid  the  penalty  of  sin, 
then  humanity,  not  I,  must  reap  the  benefit.  The  same 
quasi  personality,  which  enables  humanity  thus  to  put  forth 
moral  action,  independently  of  the  individuals  of  the  race, 
would  enable  that  same  humanity  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
payment,  independently  of  the  race.  It  is  utterly,  absolutely 
inconceivable  that  I,  an  individual  sinner,  should  be  regarded 
as  having  paid  the  penalty  of  my  individual  sins,  in  the  act  of 
a  personality,  altogether  distinct  from  my  own,  and  while  as 
yet  I  had  no  personal  existence.  And  this  unfathomable  gulf, 
between  the   status  of  Christ  and  myself  before  the  law,  is 
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proved  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  all  he  has  done,  I  re- 
main just  as  utterly  a  sinner,  just  as  deeply  under  the  curse, 
just  as  sure  to  perish  as  before,  until  fresli  action  of  my  own 
has  been  taken  altogether  independently  of  Christ,  by  which 
the  power  of  sin  in  my  soul  is  broken,  and  the  work  of  purifi- 
cation begun.  How  is  this,  if  I,  included  in  humanity,  was  so 
united  to  Christ  that  a  real  expiation  for  my  sins  could  be 
made  by  him  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ?  Other  difficulties 
follow.  If  all  humanity,  wrapped  up  in  Christ,  thus  made 
expiation  for  itself  .on  the  cross,  how  is  it  that  all  humanity  is 
not  thereby  justified  and  saved  ?  Is  it  said  that  the  sacrifice 
was  for  original,  not  for  individual  sin,  and  that  for  this  there 
mast  still  be  the  exercise  of  repentance?  We  ask,  again,  does 
not  the  offering  of  a  sufficient  expiation  for  past  sins  imply  the 
disposition  to  put  away  sin  in  future,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
pentance ?  Can  a  man  be  so  wrapped  up  in  the  soul  of  Christ, 
as  to  share  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  and  not  be- 
come therein  a  penitent?  "Why,  then,  are* not  all  men  peni- 
tent? Moreover,  if  a  full  satisfaction  was  rendered  on  the 
Cross  to  the  law  of  Ketribution,  why  is  penitence  necessary  at 
alL?  Must  a  man  not  only  pay  his  debt,  but  then  weep  be- 
cause he  contracted  it?  Ketribution  inflicts  just  the  true 
penalty — just  what  is  right.  Can  the  law,  then,  when  Ketri- 
bution is  satisfied,  go  further  and  demand  tears?  Or,  in  other 
words,  can  Ketribution,  when  satisfied,  show  itself  unsatisfied  ? 
Should  it  be  replied  that  Ketribution  is  satisfied,  but  that 
simple  Justice  still  requires  repentance,  the  question  arises,  if 
the  union  between  Christ  and  humanity  is  such  that  his  suffer- 
ing pays  our  debt  to  Ketribution,  why  must  not  his  righteous- 
ness meet  our  responsibility  to  Justice? 

It  would  be  easy  to  increase  the  array  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  theory.  But  they  all  spring  from  the  same  root, 
the  essential  absurdity,  nay,  impossibility,  according  to  all 
rational  conception  of  transferring  moral  character  or  its  con- 
sequences from  one  personality  to  another.  And  this  is  a  diffi- 
culty which,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  has  been  removed,  and 
we  may  all  judge  for  ourselves  whether  it  ever  will  be. 
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If  the  question  be  still  pressed  whether  there  be  not  some 
possible  theory  by  which  the  Cross  may  be  a  real  satisfaction  to 
the  law  of  Eetribution,  the  following  may  be  suggested  as  cov- 
ering ground  which  might  possibly  yield  something  of  vake  if 
explored.  It  is  God,  in  Christ,  who  bears  the  penalty  of  sin 
on  the  Cross.  But  God  is  the  personification  of  all  funda- 
mental and  eternal  principles,  Eetribution  among  the  rest,  i.  e. 
he  is  the  law  of  Retribution,  which  law  itself,  then,  virtnally, 
on  the  Cross,  undertakes  the  satisfaction  of  itself  while  petting 
the  sinner  free. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  any  important  modification  in 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  is  thus  effected !  Does  the  fact 
that  the  law  itself,  in  its  personal  head,  undertakes  to  make 
expiation,  render  an  expiation  possible,  where  otherwise  impos- 
sible? 

To  some  this  may  appear  conceivable.  Others  will  object 
that  eternal  principles  like  those  now  concerned,  are  not  mat- 
ters of  wiU  at  all ;,  that  not  themselves  any  more  than  any 
other  power,  can  decree  them  satisfied,  until  in  the  fixed 
nature  of  the. case  they  are  really  met  and  fulfilled.  We  shall 
not  pursue  the  inquiry  in  this  direction. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  essay  that  we  have  settled  nothing, 
not  even  in  our  own  opinion,  we  reply^it  was  not  our  business 
to  make  the  truth,  but  to  expose  it;  "and,  if  the  truth,  as  it 
comes  within  the  orbit  of  the  human  minjd,  affords  elements, 
not  at  all  points  suflScient  for  a  complete  calculation,  it  is  not 
our  fault. 

We  may  say,  however,  in  conclusion,  that,  on  the  whole, 
and  after  such  thinking  as  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon 
the  subject,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  also  of  the  richest  and  ripest  Christian 
consciousness  in  every  age,  expressed  for  example  in  the  sacred 
songs  of  the  Church,  in  such  lines  as, 

"  But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 
Takes  all  our  eina  away," 

we  are  not  content  with  the  governmental   theory  of  the 
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Atonement ;  nor  can  we  accept  it  as  a  full  raeasnre  of  the  im- 
port and  power  of  the  Cross.  Deeper'  than  this,  we  believe, 
there  is  a  truth,  which,  though  we  can  neither  exactly  locate, 
measure,  nor  explore,  we  can  dimly  apprehend,  at  least  in  its 
direction  and  analogy;  and  on  it  our  soul  can  repose,  and  our 
heart  can  feed,  while  into  it,  leaning  on  their  golden  harps,  the 
angels  will  forever  strive  to  look. 
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Article  V.— WHAT  MAKES  A  HERETIC  ? 

A  HERETIC  having  been  taken  for  all  that  is  odious,  vile,  and 
heathenish,  and  deemed  worthy  of  excommunication,  exile, 
flames,  and  eternal  damnation,  and  his  body,  even,  declared  to 
be  unfit  to  rest  in  an  orthodox  church-yard,  it  is  meet  to  in- 
quire what  makes  a  heretic  ?  What  gives  him  his  title  ?  What 
works  his  attainder  ?  By  what  marks  and  signs  shall  his  char- 
acter be  known  ? 

To  the  general  reader  this  subject  may  lack  in  interest ;  but 
those  who  hunt  for  heresy  will  welcome  any  breeze  which 
brings  them  scent  of  game. 

That  a  task  like  this  is  far  from  easy  was  seen  by  the  great 
Augustine  :  in  whose  opinion  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  determine,  in  a  single  definition,  what  makes  a  here- 
tic. With  whom  agrees  Lardner :  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  show, 
by  any  exact  definition,  what  is  heresy,  or,  who  is  a  heretic" 
However,  we  may  be  able  to  reach,  by  degrees,  what  is  not  to 
be  comprehended  in  any  single  definition. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  task ;  to  traverse  a  region  and  run  a  line 
where  the  boundary  is  indefinite ;  to  pick  the  way  in  places 
where  by-paths  cross  each  other  in  every  direction ;  to  show 
the  false  amid  mutually  exclusive  sects  and  ever-shifting  dog- 
mas; and  to  convict  on  some  high  and  sure  authority  where  all 
assume  to  be  soand  in  the  faith. 

The  task  becomes  the  more  difficult,  also,  because  orthodoxy 
and  heresy  shade  into  each  other  by  such  imperceptible  de- 
grees, that  one  may  slip  from  one  to  the  other  and  escape  de- 
tection. For,  a  heretic  has  not  gone  over  to  positive  unbelief. 
If  he  is  not  sound  in  the  faith  he  is  less  than  an  infidel.  He 
may  be  poisoned  with  error,  but  does  not  absolutely  reject  the 
truth.  He  may  elect  and  eliminate,  but  still  he  has  his  creed 
which  is  based  on  Scripture. 

Moreover,  by  profession,  he  is  not  a  heretic.  He  interprets 
the  Bible  according  to  rules  of  reason,  and  gives  it  a  natural 
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and  fair  construction.  He  only  rejects  what  is  inconclusive 
and  absurd,  as  held  by  the  so-called  orthodox.  Indeed,  he 
convicts  them  of  heresy  and  takes  to  himself  the  orthodox  title. 
He  accuses  his  accusers,  and,  reprobated,  reprobates  them. 
Anathematized,  he  hurls  back  anathemas,  and  thunders  against 
his  enemies  with  more  terrible  reverberations.  Cyril  flames 
against  Nestorius,  and  Nestorius  against  Cyril.  "Give  me 
a  country  pj^rged  of  all  heretics,  and  in  exchange  for  it,  I  will 
give  you  heaven ;"  and  back  comes  the  fulmination,  that 
"  Nestorius  is  a  heretic  worse  than  Cain,  or  the  Sodomites." 
Thus,  each  repels  the  idea  of  heresy,  and  is  surprised,  indig- 
nant, disgusted,  even,  at  the  intolerance  and  narrowness  of  the 
opposite  party. 

A  heretic,  says  the  Papist,  is  one  who  denies  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  A  heretic,  says  the  Protestant,  is  one  who  af- 
firms it.  A  heretic,  says  the  Socinian,  is  one  who  holds  to  the 
Trinity  of  persons,  whether  Papist  or  Protestant ;  and  these 
mutual  charges  and  professions  of  orthodoxy  is  what  involves 
the  subject.  Would  any  confess  to  heresy,  that  ends  the  dis- 
cussion. But  how  convict  one  of  what  he  denies ;  and  when 
he  claims  to  be  orthodox,  what  degree  of  error  and  what  form 
of  reasoning  makes  him  a  heretic  ? 

A  heretic,  originally  a  chooser,  sectarist,  or  partisan,  and 
such  in  no  bad  sense,  is  since  taken  to  be  a  corrupter  of  the 
faith ;  one  who  combines  with  it  arbitrary  human  opinions ;  one 
who  deviates,  in  some  respect,  from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy. 

J8ut  here  the  question  is  thrust  upon  us,  what  is  that  standard, 
and  on  whose  authority  ?  For,  to  judge  of  heresy,  we  must  be 
guided  by  some  criterion  which  shall  determine  when  opinion, 
either  individual  or  collective,  departs  from  the  meaning  of 
Scripture.  We  must  rise  to  some  uniform  principle,  or  law, 
which  shall  be  an  absolute  norm  for  all  ages  of  the  church — 
the  object  of  authority  being,  of  course,  not  to  force,  but  to 
guide ;  not  to  impose  arbitrary  limits  to  opinions,  but  to  test 
and  correct  them. 

Here  we  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  sources  of  religious 
knowledge.  That  is  a  separate  question ;  and,  we  assume  with 
every  Protestant,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith 
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and  practice.  We  assume,  moreover,  their  infallibility.  The 
question,  here,  is  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  which  is  drawn 
from  Scripture,  which  is  embodied  and  accepted  in  articles  of 
faith,  or  otherwise,  expressed  and  believed,  and  as  to  that  cri- 
terion which,  as  centering  in  the  highest  authority,  is  the  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  to  judge  of  heresy. 

We  are  the  more  careful  to  notice  this,  because  the  disposi- 
tion is  to  make  ourselves  the  law  by  which  to  judge  of  others. 
In  every  age  the  cry  of  opposing  sects  has  been :  "  We  are  or- 
thodox ;  we  are  orthodox.  We  believe  in  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  and  he  is  a  heretic  who  dissents  from  us."  But 
orthodoxy  can  rest  on  no  such  authority  as  this.  For  some 
must  be  wrong,  and  what  is  assumed  by  one  will  be  assumed  by 
all :  and  as  a  consequence,  the  heretics  will  intrench  them- 
selves behind  a  position  from  which  the  orthodox  can  never 
dislodge  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  we  believe  in  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Scripture ;  another  to  prove  that  belief  to  be  genuine.  Pride 
of  opinion  will  lead  us  to  assert  our  orthodoxy  with  zeal  and 
vehemence ;  but  must  this  assertion  be  taken  for  granted  ?  May 
we  not,  like  the  courts,  demand  more  impartial  testimony? 
The  fact  that  orthodoxy  has  been  the  refuge  of  so  many  lies; 
that  under  that  profession  every  doctrine  of  Scripture  has  been 
disputed  or  denied  ;  and  that  even  the  Church  infallible  has 
been  the  mother  of  manifold  errors  and  heresies,  should  make 
us  cautious  in  asserting  a  claim  which  proves  nothing  for  us 
and  which  may  give  great  advantage  to  others. 

No  church  will  take  the  testimony  of  persons  suspected  of 
heresy  to  their  soundness  of  faith.  They  may  not  question 
their  sincerity,  but  they  do  not  regard  their  testimony  as  suf- 
ficient, and  especially  as  disinterested  evidence ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  heretics  will  question  theirs ;  and,  whether 
justly  or  not,  will  set  as  much  by  their  own  opinion. 

We  may  say,  then,  by  way  of  negation,  that  the  ultimate 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  heresy  cannot  rest  on  the 
authority  of  an  individual.  This  is  to  insinuate  no  doubts  as 
to  the  right  of  private  judgment.  As  the  Bible  appeals  to 
individual  reason,  so  we  believe  in  the  general  trustworthiness 
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of  the  mental  faculties,  and  that  each  one  may,  by  his  integri- 
ty, the  purity  of  his  will,  and  the  measure  of  grace  imparted, 
arrive  at  its  essential  truth.  But  the  conclusion  of  such  an 
one  can  never  be  a  final  test  for  others,  and  especially  for  the 
church  universal.  For,  his  authority,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  only  equal  to  that  of  others,  and  he  was  always  liable  to  miss  or 
pervert  the  truth.  As  an  individual,  he  was  not  secure  against 
something  peculiar  to  himself,  or  peculiar  to  the  time,  which 
might  warp  his  judgment.  And  what  he  draws  from  Scrip- 
ture may  be  rather  an  expression  of  his  private  opinion,  than 
its  genuine  meaning. 

Moreover,  no  true  champion  of  orthodoxy,  however  confi- 
dent of  the  soimdness  of  his  views,  and  however  orthodox, 
makes  authority  to  rest  in  himself.  He  appeals  to  Scripture, 
as  of  right  he  may,  and  holds  himself  competent  to  appreliend 
its  essential  meaning ;  and  his  opinions  must  carry  weight,  in 
proportion  to  his  piety,  ability,  and  learning;  but  he  ever  ap- 
peals to  some  higher  authority,  by  whixih  to  test  his  belief,  and 
by  which  his  conclusions  are  confirmed. 

We  may  say,  still  further,  that  the  ultimate  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  heresy  cannot  rest  on  the  authority  of  a 
church.  We  grant  that,  of  reason,  it  assumes  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  than  an  individual.  It  is 
composed  of  numbers ;  it  is  supposed  to  embrace  more  piety 
and  learning ;  its  life  is  more  extended ;  and  as  able  to  com- 
pare and  correct  its  opinions,  and  likelier  to  be  free  from  that 
bias  and  narrowness  which  may  influence  private  judgment,  so 
is  it  naturally  entitled  to  greater  weight. 

But  a  church,  considered  as  a  section  or  branch  of  Christen- 
dom, is  not  supreme.  Though  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  it  is  often  warped  by  interest,  and  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  time.  It  is  rarely  superior  to  error,  or  party 
prejudice;  and  there  is  nothing  in  numbers  which  may  secure 
it  from  the  worst  corruption.  We  may  even  presume  it  ortho- 
dox, but  it  is  not  enough  to  assert  it  on  its  own  authority;  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  aifinns  its  orthodoxy,  and  proceeds 
to  judge  of  heresy  from  that  standard,  a  heretical  church  will 
do  the  same. 
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Doubtless,  every  church  must  have  its  formulas,  or  articles 
of  faith  by  which  to  test  its  members ;  but  it  should  be  able 
to  appeal  to  some  higher  standard,  by  which  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  its  creed,  and  on  which  it  reposes,  as  final  au- 
thority. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  as- 
sumed its  title  in  opposition  to  the  heritical  sects,  and  which 
has  always  taken  upon  itself  to  judge  of  heresy  %  To  what  shall 
that  church  appeal  which  has  embraced  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom ;  which  has  ruled  with  unlimited  sway ;  and  which  is  now 
the  most  extensive  and  powerful  organization  in  the  Christian 
world. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  we  want  some  evidence  that  the 
Bomish  church  is  infallible ;  and  that  it  has  never  misjudged, 
or  worse,  has  never  seen  fit  to  gloss  and  to  corrupt  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  suit  its  purpose.  Wherein  was  it  so  free  firora  error 
and  prejudice,  and  so  above  the  incentives  to  wealth  and 
power,  that  it  had  no- disposition  to  mistake  or  falsify  their 
meaning?  But  we  have  no  such  evidence  in  reason,  still  less 
in  fact. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  Romish  Church 
resolved  itself  into  an  ecclesiastical  oligarchy  culminating  in 
the  Pope,  which  thought  and  spoke  for  the  multitude.  In  this 
case  then,  numbers  signify  nothing,  because  the  mass  are  held 
in  stolid  ignorance.  They  are  not  allowed  to  judge  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  their  authority,  so  far  as  orthodoxy  is  concerned,  must 
go  for  nothing,  because  they  had  no  opinion.  What  they  be- 
lieve is  simply  an  expression  of  arbitrary  and  priestly  will, 
which  if  possible,  would  control  the  thought  and  conscience 
of  all  mankind. 

Had  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church  Been 
arrived  at  by  the  church  as  a  whole ;  had  they  been  the  result 
of  free  investigation  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  on  the 
part  of  all,  the  Church  would  carry  with  it  a  mighty  authority 
with  all  thinking  minds.  But  when  we  find  this  vast  organiza- 
tion centering  in  a  priestly  caste  which  is  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  whole ;  wliich  presumes  to  dole  out  Scripture  to  suit  its 
convenience ;  and  which  is  responsible  to  none  save  an  irre- 
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sponsible  Pope,  we  have  no  more  regard  for  its  authority  than 
for  tliat  of  any  other  powerful  and  private  clique.  The  Church 
has  become  a  sect,  as  liable  to  err  as  any  other,  and  under  as 
strong  temptation  to  corrupt  the  faith.  This  is  manifest  in 
reason,  and  is  quite  too  manifest  in  reality. 

Doubtless,  the  Hierarchy,  wishing  to  guard  the  Scriptures 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  from  the  desecration  of 
the  heretics,  took  them  under  their  protection  with  good  in- 
tent; but  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  organized  bodies 
may  be  as  willing  to  abuse  their  liberties,  as  individuals ;  and 
that  under  no  restraint,  and  swayed  by  powerful  interests,  they 
sometimes  consent  to  err,  when  they  are  able  to  see  the  truth. 
Of  this  the  Church  has  given  most  lamentable  proof. 

Furthermore,  before  the  Catholic  Church  assumes  to  furnish 
the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  heresy,  it  should  determine 
what  is  orthodoxy,  and  give  us  some  uniform  and  settled  creed. 
But  tliis  it  has  never  done.  Many  of  its  dogmas  were  not 
only  an  arbitrary  and  unnatural  formation,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  changing  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  church. 
Opposing  parties  have  ever  differed  as  to  articles  of  faith,  and 
preferred  against  each  other  the  charge  of  heresy.  Hence, 
Entyches  is  represented  as  saying,  that  "while  he  reverenced 
the  sayings  of  the  older  church-teachers,  they  could  not  pos- 
sess, in  his  view,  the  authority  of  a  rule  of  faith,  for  they  were 
not  free  from  error,  and  they  sometimes  contradicted  one  an- 
other." 

Besides,  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  there  were  ever  a 
few  who  resisted  its  arbitrary  power  and  growing  corruptions ; 
and  the  Church  may  be  compared  to  a  stagnant  marsh  engen- 
dering all  odious  creatures ;  through  which,  nevertheless,  there 
ran  a  silver  stream  of  piety  which  was  at  length  to  divide  and 
cleanse  it.  And  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  these  few, 
however  limited,  carried  with  them  a  much  higher  authority 
than  the  church  itself. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  ultimate  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  heresy,  does  not  center  in  the  Catholic  Church,  nor 
in  any  other  church,  nor  in  any  individual.  All  may  be  able 
to  apprehend  the  trhth  of  Scripture,  and  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
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ment,  all  may  be  orthodox;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  af- 
firm it  on  their  own  authority.  We  have,  tlien,  to  set  them  all 
aside,  considered  as  a  final  test,  and  giving  to  each  a  weight 
in  proportion  to  their  piety  and  learning  and  their  fidelity  to 
truth  and  conscience,  we  must  seek  to  find  some  higher  stand- 
ard, to  which  all  shall  appeal,  and  by  which  all  shall  be  tested. 

That\  we  say^  ia  orthodoxy^  which^  as  drawn  from  Scripture 
alone^  has  been  believed  and  confirmed  by  the  most  pious  and 
learned^  in  aU  ages  of  the  Church;  and  this,  we  think,  is  the 
final  and  true  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  heresy  and  all 
the  creeds.  We  thus  ascend  to  a  law  which  embraces  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  Church,  and  which  preserves  an  unbroken  line 
through  every  age.  Our  aim  is  to  get  above  opinions ;  the 
opinions  of  individuals,  the  opinions  of  a  church,  the  opin 
ions  of  the  Church,  and  above  all  those  causes  which  occasion 
peculiar,  partial,  and  perverted  views ;  to  rise  to  some  concur- 
rent testimony  which  is  uniform  and  one.  And  where  else 
shall  we  find  it,  except  in  those  learned  and  pious  souls,  whose 
desire  was  to  get  above  everything  which  can  warp  the  mind, 
and  apprehend  that  simple  truth  which  alone  can  save  the  soul. 
Aside  from  their  piety  and  candor  they  could  not  agree  to 
falsify,  being  separated  by  distant  ages;  and  when  all,  in  the 
most  opposite  relations,  arrive  at  essentially  the  same  conclu- 
sions, it  is  positive  evidence  that  these  conclusions  must  be 
true.  There  must  be  some  such  unvarying  law  of  agreement 
which  shall  become  the  touchstone  of  orthodoxy,  or  we  shall  be 
subjected  to  standards  as  manifold  and  arbitrary  as  are  the  opin- 
ions and  interests  of  mankind. 

But,  is  this  criterion  capable  of  positive  expression  ?  We 
answer,  no ;  no  further  perhaps  than  it  has  been  done  in  formulas 
and  symbols.  Nor  is  it  necessary ;  we  are  not  required  to  affirm 
so  much  what  it  is,  as  what  it  is  not ;  partly,  because  any  form  of 
words  must  fail  to  embody  and  set  forth  the  truth  of  Scripture 
in  any  adequate  manner,  and  partly,  because  words  and  form- 
ulas are  always  changing.  Could  we  conceive  a  council  embrac- 
ing all  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  church  universal,  we 
might  conceive  them  to  settle  a  creed  which  should  guide  the 
church  for  all  coming  time ;  but  drawn  out' as  they  are,  through 
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successive  ages,  men  must  arrive  at  tlie  truth  of  Scripture, 
more  or  less,  through  conceptions  of  their  own,  and  set  it  forth 
in  various  expressions.  It  is  easy  to  boast  of  a  creed  which 
has  been  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all  accepted ;  but  no  such 
formula  is  to  be  found  ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  be  guided 
by  a  standard,  which,  however  it  fails  of  expression,  is  not  a 
useless  and  vague  idea,  which  may  be  traced  through  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  church,  and  which  as  a  test  is  capable  of 
positive  application. 

Assuming  then  for  the  present,  that  this  standard  constitutes 
the  court  of  highest  appeal,  we  inquire,  in  the  iirst  place^ 
whether  dJot/J^  makes  a  heretic?  We  answer,  no;  when  one 
believes  on  the  whole,  and  only  doubts  in  particular. 

By  doubt,  is  meant,  not  a  chronic  condition  of  mind  which 
is  skeptical  of  all  things,  and  which  as  a  negation  of  all  belief, 
is  contradictory  and  self-destructive  ;  nor  yet,  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  legal  phrase  "  non  liquet,"  as  of  a  case  which  the 
mind  is  unable  to  decide ;  but  doubts,  arising  from  objections 
and  obscurity.     Thus  defined,  doubt,  we  say,  is  not  only  legit- 
imate, but  inevitable.     It  springs  from  human  ignorance,  and 
from  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  case  in  all  its  bearings.    Not 
that  we  require  absolute  knowledge  as  the  condition  of  faith, 
which  would  supersede  it;  but  when  an  objection  stands  in  the 
way  of  faith,  and  would  have  us  believe  as  against  reason,  we 
are  compelled  to  doubt,  so  far  as  the  objection  is  concerned ; 
and,  were  there  nothing  but  objections,  faith  were  impossible. 
But  an  objection  against  a  doctrine  does  not  disprove  it ;  and 
though  it  occasions  doubt,  does  not  warrant  disbelief.     For,  it 
may  be  only  apparent,  and  should  no  more  suffer  us  to  deny, 
than  to  believe,  without  further  evidence.     If  we  hesitate  in 
one  instance,  for  lack  of  knowledge,  we  certainly  ought  in  the 
other  ;  and  were  evidence  and  objections  equaly  balanced,  the 
only  legitimate  course  is,  to  hang  in  suspense,  awaiting  further 
li<;iit.      That  is  a  sad  abuse  of  reason  which  denies  what  is 
doubtful,   and   then   affirms  the  contrary,   which  is  equally 
doubtful. 

The  most  we  can  do  is,  to  weigh  evidence  against  objections, 
and    put  ourselves  on  whichever  side  the  evidence  preponder* 
VOL.  xxra.  22 
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ates.  Absolute  knowledge  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  that 
18  enough  for  us,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  on  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  against  it.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment of  Butler,  and  has  never  been  refuted. 

In  any  case,  we  should  confine  our  doubts  to  their  legitimate 
sphere,  and  not  allow  them  to  invalidate  positive  evidence,  and 
warp  the  mind ;  our  business  being,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  ''not 
to  make  certain  things  doubtful,  but  to  make  doubtful  things 
certain."  Doubt  should  make  us  go  deeper,  and  survey  the 
subject  with  wider  range ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  evidence 
may  so  far  outweigh  the  objections  as  to  neutralize  the  doubts, 
and  make  them  of  no  practical  significance. 

What  more  is  possible  respecting  that  which  is  accepted  as 
the  rule  of  faith  ?  That  many  things  contained  therein  are 
open  to  objections,  none  w- ill  deny ;  and  minds  most  pions  and 
profound  have  been  tormented  with  doubts.  But  does  this 
argue  heresy  ?  Have  they  raised  the  objections,  and  is  donbt 
their  choice  ?  or  are  they  involved  in  the  subject,  and  thrust 
upon  them  as  against  their  will  ?  Such  doubts,  we  repeat,  are 
inevitable  and  lawful  when  confined  to  their  legitimate  sphere 
and  only  allowed  their  weight.  It  is  enough  that  doubt  is  not 
the  prevailing  bent  of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  seeking  to  get  be- 
yond it;  and  that  it  already  believes  notwithstanding  the 
doubts ;  and  when,  as  will  certainly  follow  on  honest  and  faith- 
ful search,  such  is  the  weight  of  evidence  that  it  rises  above 
objections  to  a  controlling  and  steadfast  faith,  doubt,  so  far  from 
being  construed  into  heresy,  has  no  practical  importance,  and 
is  rather  of  that  honest  kind,  in  which  lives  more  faith  than  in 
half  the  creeds. 

We  inquire  further,  whether  error  makes  a  heretic!  this 
does  not  follow.  So  Augustine :  "  All  heresy  is  error,  but  all 
error  is  not  heresy."  And  in  his  famous  words,  "  Err  I  may,  but 
a  heretic  I  will  not  be."  So  Milton,  in  respect  to  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Anabaptists,  &c. :  "All  these  may  have  some  errors, 
but  are  no  heretics."  And  again :  "  Error  is  against  the  will  in 
misunderstanding  the  Scriptures,  after  all  simple  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand them  rightly."  So  Hooker,  "  Many  are  partakers  of  the 
error,  which  are  not  of  the  heresy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
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did  but  erroneously  practice  that  which  their  guides  did  heretic- 
ally  teach."  And  again  in  respect  to  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity : 
"  Wherein  I  may  haply  err,  as  others  before  me  have  done ;  but  a 
heretic,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  never  be."  Error, 
like  doubt,  arises  from  incapacity,  ignorance,  and  from  that 
obscurity  which  hangs  about  the  subject,  and  may  be  unavoida- 
ble, notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  guard  against  it.  This  is  to 
cast  no  reflections  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, as  the  instrument  with  which  to  arrive  at  truth ;  but  only 
to  affirm  the  possibility  of  error,  to  which  the  human  mind  is 
always  subject. 

But  here  we  impose  two  limitations ;  being  equally  careful  to 
mark  the  motive  in  error,  and  that  to  which  the  error  extends. 
First,  the  error  must  be  against  the  will,  and  unavoidable. 
Truth  from  the  first,  must  be  the  desire  and  aim,  and  every 
effort  made  to  reach  it ;  and  error  must,  in  every  instance,  be 
the  fruit  of  ignorance,  or  of  incapacity  to  see.  For,  as  wanton, 
or  the  result  of  rashness,  it  is  inexcusable.  And  as  involunta- 
ry, so  when  discovered,  it  must  be  as  willingly  thrust  aside  as 
unwillingly  got.  For,  as  Hooker  finely  remarks,  "  Error  con- 
victed, and  afterwards  maintained,  is  more  than  error." 

The  error  again,  must  not  so  touch  the  .heart  of  essential 
truth  as  to  vitiate  and  neutralize  its  saving  virtue.  Otherwise, 
if  not  heresy,  it  is  next  akin.  However  honest  and  involun- 
tary, it  is,  as  radical  and  standing  in  the  way  of  saving  truth, 
at  ieast  a  positive  vice ;  and  so  to  be  regarded  and  avoided 
by  the  church. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  how  it  is  possible  for  one  who 
is  free  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  who  has  all  needful  helps, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  apprehend  their  essential 
meaning,  so  far  to  violate  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  as  to 
run  into  radical  error?     Here  we  might  urge  the  obscurity  of 
Scripture  on  many  points ;  the  effect  of  education  and  force  of 
circumstances;  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  notions  of  the. 
time ;  defect  or  peculiarity  of  intellect,  which  induces  incon- 
sequent  reasoning ;  for  which  we  should  make  all  due  allow- 
ance.     But  may  we  not  trace  the  error,  as  a  rule,  to  a  more 
radical  source?    May  we  not  predict  of  such  an  one  that  from 
the  outset  he  took  some  other  position  than  that  of  Scripture  • 
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tliat  lie  had  a  rooted  prejudice  against  some  doctrine  which  he 
wished  to  pervert  or  explain  away  ;  and  that  he  was  more  in- 
tent to  confirm  his  doubts  and  carry  his  point,  than  to  multiply 
evidence  and  become  established  in  the  faith  ?  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  question ;  and  this  helps  us  to  answer  what  makes  a 
heretic. 

1.  Suhjectwely.  Heresy  starts  in  the  will;  in  unsanctified 
reason  ;  in  arbitrary  human  opinion,  as  opposed  to  faith  and 
all  rightful  authority.  It  is  a  positive  force  engermed  in  the 
soul,  and  almost  certain  to  develop  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  a 
previous  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart  which,  by  prevailing 
bent,  swings  away  from  some  part  of  Scripture.  Orthodoxy 
is  not  its  goal,  nor  does  it  commit  itself  to  the  natural  flow  of 
the  current  towards  it.  It  has  another  point  to  reach,  and 
means  to  push  around  whatever  stands  in  its  way.  It  is  the 
preference  of  something  which  is  more  agreeable  to  nature,  or 
which  appears  more  consonant  with  reason  to  that  which  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  of  choiee,  to  add  something 
which  they  exclude,  or  subtract  something  which  they  contain, 
or  so  to  interpret,  change  or  modify,  as  to  make  them  harmo- 
nize with  a  preconceived  opinion  or  theory. 

A  heretic,  we  say,  is  such  from  will  and  desire ;  not  that  he 
wills  to  be  a  heretic,  but  he  wills  to  be  that  which  makes  him 
heretical.  Thus  Milton:  "Heresy  is  in  the  will,  professedly 
against  Scripture."  And  in  the  *^  I  will  not  be  a  heretic,"  of 
Augustine  and  Hooker,  they  show  it  to  be  a  matter  of  vo- 
lition, as  opposed  to  error  which  is  unavoidable.  "Heresy,^ 
says  Hooker,  "isheretically  maintained  by  such  as  obstinately 
hold  it,  after  wholesome  admonition." 

Self-will  then,  obstinacy,  dogmatism,  enter  into  the  radical 
idea  of  a  heretic,  and  help  to  give  him  that  character. 

Here,  we  shall  not  forget  that  heresy  may  be  tlie  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  prevailing  religion  or  philosophy ;  or,  that  it 
may  arise  from  pure  speculation,  as  in  the  case  of  Sabellian- 
ism ;  or,  that  it  may  be  a  reaction  from  harsh  or  erroneous 
opinions  of  the  church,  and  impelled  in  the  defense  of  some 
dogmatic  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  Pelagianism;  and  that 
while  many  persons  appear  to  have  been  possessed  b}^  a  pious 
and  an  honest  zeal,  as,  for  instance,  Nestorius,  ALrius,  and  Pela. 
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gius,  others  have  been  heretical,  unconscious,  to  themselves,  and 
out  of  compulsion ;  as  witness  multitudes  in  the  Romish 
Church.  All  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  must  enter  in  to 
modify  the  offense ;  and,  it  is  a  nice  question  to  determine 
how  far  conscientious  conviction  may  palliate  heretical  opinions. 
But,  when  all  is  done,  heresy  proceeds  from  some  other  point 
of  departure  than  that  of  Scripture,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  of  choice, 
to  arrive  at  other  conclusions. 

But  more  particularly:  A  heretic  is  such  from  a  willing  mis- 
use or  abuse  of  reason.  He  submits  that  to  the  understanding 
which  is  plainly  above  it,  and  reasons  where  the  subject  pre- 
cludes it,  or,  he  tries  to  disprove  what,  though  more  or  less  evi- 
dent, he  is  unwilling  to  believe.  Like  the  rationalist,  he  de- 
mands too  much  of  reason  on  the  one  side,  and  like  the  sophist, 
he  directly  abuses  it  on  the  other.  Hence,  as  Hooker  observes, 
"  Heresy  prevaileth  by  a  counterfeit  show  of  reason." 

Here  we  have  no  desire  to  limit  the  use  of  reason,  but  only 
to  confine  it  to  its  proper  sphere,  and  to  have  it  employed  in  a 
legitimate  manner.  But,  it  is  the  highest  part  of  reason  to 
know  to  what  it  applies,  and  how  to  use  it  lawfully ;  and, 
never  is  it  more  irrational  than  when  it  transcends  its  limits, 
or  seeks  to  invalidate  positive  evidence. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  heretic,  still  further,  as  he  over-esti- 
mates reason,  to  underrate  the  authority  of  Scripture.  This,  of 
course  he  denies.  But  how  else  had  it  been  possible  to  father 
on  the  Bible  so  many  absurd  and  contrary  dogmas?  Witness 
the  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  who  ever  interpret  and  bend 
the  Scriptures  to  meet  their  philosophy.  In  the  language  of 
Trench :  "  They  only  came  to  the  Scriptures  to  find  a  varnish — 
an  outer  Christian  coloring  for  a  system  essentially  anti-Chris- 
tian ;  not  to  leara  its  language,  but  to  see  if  they  could  not 
compel  it  to  speak  theirs.  They  came  with  no  desire  to  draw 
out  of  Scripture  its  meaning,  but  to  thrust  into  Scripture 
their  own." 

And  always,  heresy  appears  in  a  disposition  rather  to  guide 
the  Scriptures  than  to  be  guided  by  them.  They  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  incomplete,  and  as  needing  some  sort  of  revision 
or  emendation.     The  Bible,  so  far  from  being  thought  infalli- 
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ble,  has  been  rummaged  like  the  books  of  ancient  archives,  and 
subjected  to  every  species  of  torture  to  prove  a  point;  giving 
rise  to  the  well  known  sneer : 

**  This  ia  the  book  where  each  his  do^^ma  seeka ; 
And  this  the  book  where  each  his  dogma  finds.'* 

Still,  we  have  no  desire  to  limit  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  least  of  all,  to  commit  the  Scriptures  to  the  keeping 
of  a  church.  We  have  seen  enough  of  priestly  wardship 
and  ecclesiastical  orthdoxy,  and  are  quite  willing  to  intrust  the 
Bible  to  the  people  at  large.  Let  the  heretics  torture  and  cor- 
rupt the  Scriptures  as  they  will,  they  can  do  no  worse  than 
popes  and  councils,  with  their  wretched  dogma  of  tradition. 

It  enters,  still  further,  into  the  composition  of  a  heretic  that 
he  underrates  the  authority  of  those  who,  by  their  piety  and 
learning,  have  been  best  fitted  to  judge  of  Scripture,  and  who 
have  always  agfeed  touching  its  fundamental  teachings.  ''iVW- 
lius  addictxLS  jurare  in  verba  magistri^^^  says  old  Burton,  "  is 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  heretic ; "  and  while  a  man  is  not 
bound  to  swear  by  the  opinions  of  others,  it  is  dangerous  to  swear 
by  his  own.  There  is  a  just  medium  between  servility  and  assur- 
ance. "We  arc  afraid,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "to  put  men  to  live 
and  trade  each  on  his  private  stock  of  reason ;  because  we 
suspect  that  the  stock  in  each  man  is  small ;  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank 
and  capital  of  nations  and  of  ages." 

By  our  definition  of  orthodoxy,  we  cannot  require  a  man  to 
feel  bound  to  the  dictates  of  any  particular  person  or  church, 
considered  as  final  authority  ;  because  what  is  particular  is 
liable  to  be  narrow  and  exclusive ;  and  we  made  the  highest 
authority  to  rest  in  those  who,  from  their  piety  and  learning, 
would  not  be  likely  to  err  as  individuals,  and  who  could  not 
possibly  err  by  common  consent.  Now,  not  to  regard  the 
opinions  of  such,  is  the  part  of  conceit.  It  is  to  presume  that 
one  is  wiser  than  all  the  fathers.  "  07nnespatre8  dc^  atqne  ego 
sic^^^  as  Burton  has  it. 

This,  we  think,  has  been  the  vice  of  heretics :  that  they  have 
not  been  given  to  test  their  opinions  by  the  conclusions  of  oth- 
ers, and  that  they  have  assumed  to  bfe  more  competent  to  judge 
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of  Scripture  than  all  who  have  gone  before  them ;  and  it  is  this 
reckless  self-assurance  and  spirit  of  dogmatism  by  which  so 
many  have  swung  from  the  Scriptures  and  made  shipwreck  of 
the  faith.    Thus  much  as  to  a  heretic  on  tlie  subjective  side. 

2.  It  now  remains  to  determine  wliat  makes  a  heretic  from 
the  objective  standpoint.  For,  though  a  heretic  is  such  by  virtue 
of  his  inner  contents,  yet  the  church  must  judge  him  according 
to  his  outer  belief,  and  in  view  of  his  departure  from  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  And  here,  as  intimated,  we  prefer  to 
indicate  what  that  standard  is  rather  by  negation  than  afBrma- 
tion,  so  as  not  to  fall  into  those  statements  and  definitions 
concerning  orthodoxy  which  are  peculiar  to  an  age,  indvidual, 
or  church.  We  wish  simply  to  conform  to  the  words  of  Ha- 
genbach,  that  "  the  definitions  of  doctrines  have  been  under- 
going constant  change,  wliile  the  great  and  essential  truths 
which  they  teach  remain  the  same  in  every  age." 

Orthodoxy,  then,  in  the  understanding  of  the  most  pious  and 
learned  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  has  not  been  that  view  which 
denies  the  inspiration  and  divine  authenticity  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
with  many  of  the  Gnostics,  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  much  of  the  New ;  or  the  fall,  depravity  and  ruin  of  the 
human  race,  in  consequence  of  sin,  in  an  important  sense,  with 
the  Gnostics,  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  &c.;  or  the  In- 
carnation of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Marcionites,  Manichees,  and 
others;  or  which  aflSrms  his  humanity  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
supreme  divinity,  with  the  Ebionites,  Eunomians,  Socinians, 
Arians,  &c.;  or  his  divinity  to  the  exclusion  of  his  humanity, 
with  some  of  the  Gnostics,  ApoUin arians,  &c. ;  or  which  denies 
the  personal  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  with  the  Patripas- 
sians,  Sabellians,  Marcellians,  Socinians,  and  Unitarians;  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,    with  the   Eutycliians,  Mo- 
nophysites,  &c. ;  or  redemption  and  atonement  in  consequence 
of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross,  with  the  Mani- 
chees, Marcionites,  Socinians,  and  Unitarians  ;   or  regenera- 
tion through  the  personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  an  im- 
portant sense  with  the  Pelagians  and  Unitarians ;  or  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  with  the  Gnostics,  and,  in  an  essential  sense,  with 
many  of  the  Papists  and  Pelagians ;  or  the  endless  punishment 
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of  the  wicked,  with  the  UniverealiBts ;  or  which  affirms  their 
annihilation,  with  the  DestructionistB ;  or  an  offer  of  salvation 
after  death,  with  we  know  not  whom. 

To  accept,  then,  any  of  these  views  as  the  genuine  teachings 
of  Scripture,  goes  to  make  a  heretic — a  heretic,  because  it  is  to 
pervert  and  corrupt  their  essential  truth ;  and  this  not  on  the 
authority  of  any  individual  or  church,  but  on  the  authority  of 
those  who,  in  every  age  of  the  cliurch,  have  arrived  at  jnst 
contrary  conclusions,  and  who,  by  their  piety  and  learning, 
their  honest  and  unshackled  spirit,  and  by  their  free  surrender 
to  the  Spirit's  influence,  were,  and  are,  best  fitted  to  appre- 
hend the  truth  of  Scripture.  We  pretend  not  to  deny  that 
such  an  one  may  be  a  Christian,  nor  that  there  are  many  de- 
grees of  heresy ;  but  simply  affirm  that  when  tried  by  the 
highest  test,  he,  in  an  essential  sense,  departs  from  tlie  faith. 
In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  heretics  are  able  to  stand  no 
such  test  as  this,  nor  to  furnish  any  similar  criterion  among 
themselves. 

While,  on  the  one  side,  there  has  been  singular  harmony 
and  consistency  touching  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture — not  so  much  in  any  form  of  words,  perhaps,  as  in 
respect  to  that  which  manifold  forms  of  words  convey— or, 
aside  from  formulas,  in  respect  to  that  which  is  expre^ed  in 
meditations,  hymns,  and  all  methods  of  devotion  ;  while,  stand- 
ing on  common  ground,  all  true  believers  are  marshaled  under 
one  banner,  inspired  by  one  watchword  and  engaged  in  one 
conflict ;  while,  in  every  age,  it  has  been  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  on  the  other  side  it  has  been  endless  diversity  and 
disagreement.  The  heretics  cross' each  other  in  every  direction. 
Hence,  a  master  of  scoffing  mentioned  in  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  cat- 
alogue of  books  of  a  feigned  library,  sets  down  this  title  of  a 
book:  "The  Morris-dance  of  Heretics."  *^ For,"  says  Bacon, 
"  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse  posture,  or  cringe  by  them- 
selves, which  cannot  but  move  derision  in  wordlings  and  de- 
praved politics,  which  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things." 

Witness  the  difference  between  the  Ebionites,  the  Doceta?, 
and  the  Gnostics,  in  respect  to  the  character  and  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  also  the  endless  diversity  among  the  Gnos- 
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tics  themselves — Gnosticism  either  exploding  altogether,  or  at 
last  hardening  off  into  Manicheeism.  Witness,  also,  the  flat 
contradiction  between  the  Sabellians  and  Arians,  in  respect  to 
the  Trinity — some  of  the  latter  toning  down  into  Semi- Arians 
and  Macedonians.  Witness,  still  farther,  the  shades  of  differ- 
ence and  contradiction,  in  respect  to  the  natures  and  wills  of 
Christ,  as  appears  in  the  ApoUinarians,  the  Nestorians,  the 
Monophysites,  and  Monothelites.  We  shall  call  to  mind,  also, 
the  diversity  among  the  Pelagians,  Semi-pelagians,  and  Dona- 
tists.  The  truth  is,  the  heretics  run  to  endless  discord,  and 
refute  themselves. 

We  are  aware  that  the  same  charge  has  always  been  made 
by  the  Papal  Church  against  the  sects  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom. But,  in  respect  to  external  discipline  and  worship,  we 
say,  the  church  is  not  bound  by  rigid  rules  and  forms,  because 
such  is  not  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  nor  can  it  be  shown  to  be 
more  conducive  to  the  liealthy  development  of  Christian  life. 
Hence  the  churches  have  taken  the  liberty  to  assume  such  ec- 
clesiastical vestments  as  suit  their  taste.  But  the  heretics,  on 
the  contrary,  have  sundered  the  body  of  Christ  and  corrupted 
its  very  life,  and  have  not  only  misplaced  the  several  parts,  but 
have  introduced  such  fancied  improvements  of  their  own  that 
the  original  likeness  is  beyond  recognition.  Whoever  tries  to 
eliminate  pure  Christianity  from  among  the  heresies,  has  im- 
posed upon  himself  as  great  a  task  as  they  assumed  who  sought 
to  obtain  the  precious  metals  by  arts  of  alchemy. 

With  respect  to  the  heresies  again,  there  is  nothing  regular 
and  permanent.  Their  origin  we  may  discover  at  all  points  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  pursuing  a  course  which  is  de- 
vious and  often  self-destructive.  Unlike* the  Gospel,  which 
moves  in  a  regular  orbit,  and  displays  a  steady  light  in  every 
age,  the  coui'se  of  heresies  has  been  like  that  of  comets  and 
meteors;  some  returning  at  distant  periods  under  different 
names  and  phases,  and  others  ending  after  a  short  career,  in  total 
darkness.  On  the  one  side,  we  might  instance  the  Monar- 
chians,  as  they  appear  in  the  Alogi,  the  Socinians  and  Unita- 
rians ;  or  the  Monophysites  as  they  appear  among  the  Jacobites, 
or  the  Monothelites  among  the  Maronites  of  Syria.     On  the 
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otlier,  we  might  instance  the  Gnostic  heresies;  those  brilliant 
and  mighty  coruscations — perhaps  we  should  say  magnificent 
displays  of  thought  and  fancy — which,  for  the  time,  swept  all 
before  them,  and  in  a  century  or  two,  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  historian.  In  this  way  the  majority  of  heretical 
sects  have  gone  under ;  while  others  again,  like  the  fabled  Are- 
thusa,  have  reappeared  and  will  always  attach  to  the  life  of  the 
church.  For,  there  is  that  in  certain  doctrines  which  will 
always  impel  certain  minds  in  similar  lines  of  thought ;  and 
even  heresy  has  its  laws,  and  may  be  capable  of  some  definite 
calculation. 

Now,  had  the  church  in  judging  heresy  been  willing  to  test 
it  by  some  uniform  standard,  and  to  set  aside  its  own  formu- 
las and  rules,  and  even  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  themselves 
considered,  it  had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  determine 
what  makes  a  heretic;  and  certainly,  had  not  made  such  fatal 
decisions  and  dreadful  havoc.  We  say  ecclesiastical  authority; 
for  we  care  not  how  great  that  authority,  nor  whom,  nor  how 
many  it  embraces,  if  it  has  swung  away  from  that  standard 
and  severed  that  unity  which  connects  the  purest  life  of  the 
church,  with  that  of  the  apostolic  age.  That  is  not  necessarily 
orthodoxy  which  is  now  in  power,  and  the  prevailing  belief. 
The  multitude  may  be  in  error,  and  its  life  corrupted;  "and 
as,"  in  the  words  Neander,  "  the  individual  spirit  may,  in  truth, 
by  its  freedom,  and  by  the  purity  of  its  will,  outrun,  in  its 
own  course  of  developement,  the  whole  multitude  chained  to 
that  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  not  the  spirit  of  truth,"  so  tliat 
individual  is,  for  the  age,  to  be  chiefly  regarded ;  for  he,  above 
all  others,  preserves  the  connection  of  pure  Christianity  and 
helps  to  constitute  that  standard  by  which  to  test  tlie  church, 
and  every  individual  in  it.  And,  were  all  thu3  willing  to  sur- 
render their  own  authority,  considered  as  final,  they  might 
furnish  a  criterion  on  the  one  side,  which  the  heretics  could 
not  furnish  on  the  other,  and  which  the  latter  would  be  unable 
to  meet. 

So  long  as  we  make  orthodoxy  to  rest  on  private  opinion, 
or  the  authority  of  a  church,  the  heretics  will  do  the  same, 
and  make  as  loud  professions  of  soundness  in  the  faith ;  but, 
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when  we  test  them  by  the  authority  of  those  whose  equals  in 
piety  and  learning,  to  say  nothing  of  numbers,  are  not  to  be  found 
among  themselves,  and  by  a  principle  which,  under  one  form 
or  another,  has  held  its  own  amid  all  the  revolutions  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  we  put  them  to  the  rack,  and  discover 
their  manifold  warpings  and  departures  from  the  truth. 

But  it  has  been  said  of  late,  the  modern  heresy  consists  not 
in  refusing  to  believe  what  has  been  believed,  but  in  daring  to 
believe  more  than  has  been  believed.  To  this  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, if  one  shall  dare  to  believe  nothing  which  militates 
against  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  shall  never  strain  that  truth 
beyond  itself.  One  should  have  no  ambition  to  imitate  the 
Romish  Church,  which  has  certainly  never  been  backward  in 
point  of  daring,  whose  astonishing  feats  are  before  the  world, 
and  which  constitute  one  of  the  marvels  of  history.  Papal 
presumption,  in  daring  to  believe,  and  to  enforce  belief,  has 
won  a  notoriety  to  which  none  should  aspire,  and  which  none 
should  envy. 

The  Bible  we  regard  as  a  continually  unfolding  book,  and 
search  will  ever  be  rewarded  with  new  discovery.  But  it  will 
be  more  in  respect  to  details,  than  the  great  outlines  of  thought. 
These  have  been  discovered,  and  in  the  main,  rightly  appre- 
hended from  the  first ;  and  no  sagacity  will  involve  them  in 
essential  error.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition  which  seeks  to 
evolve  the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  one-sided  and  partial  views ;  but  whoever  expects  to  find 
that  its  leading  ideas  have  been  mistaken,  will  be  disappointed. 
It  may  be  reserved  for  future  times  to  resolve  certain  Indian 
hieroglyphics;  but  we  tell  all  theosophists  and  seers,  as  well 
as  all  neologists  and  heretics,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  find 
that  all  the  past  have  been  in  error,  in  respect  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Scripture. 

What  we  have  to  guard  against  is,  that  notion  of  develop- 
ment which  contempletes  Bible  truth  as  rudimental  and  im- 
perfect, and  as  something  to  be  evolved,  or  rather  developed  and 
perfected  by  human  wisdom.  We  must  beware  of  that  view 
which  conceives  all  truth  as  in  continual  flux  and  transition, 
and  which,  as  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  is  to  purify  itself 
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only  by  constant  change.  In  the  words  of  an  old  monk, 
"We  ought  to  hold  to  a  progressive  evolution  of  Christian 
truth,  for  everything  in  the  world  advances  from  one  stage  to 
another,  as  it  grows  older.  But  this  progressive  evolution  pre- 
supposes an  abiding  principle  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  contrary  to  this  would  not  be  a  growth,  but 
a  change  to  something  else.  The  doctrines  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom must,  with  the  progress  of  time,  become  more  exactly 
defined,  but  they  should  not  be  altered  or  curtailed.  They 
must  be  unfolded  in  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  but 
they  should  lose  nothing  of  their  pure  and  complete  individ- 
ual nature." 

The  Bible  is  a  text-book  which  needs  no  revision  or  supple- 
ment; and  which  embraces  equally  the  germs  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Christian  knowledge. 

We  have  thus  sought  to  show  what  makes  a  heretic,  both  in 
inner  principle  and  in  outward  belief;  but  we  are  loth  to 
conclude  without  pointing^the  subject  with  a  few  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  church  or  council  is  to  judge  of  heresy, 
their  first  business  is  to  find  the  true  criterion  of  orthodoxy; 
and,  guided  by  this  standard,  to  determine  as  accurately  as 
possible  what  heresy  is.  A  world  of  mischief  has  been  done 
by  assuming  an  undue  or  a  false  authority,  and  by  proceeding 
from  inaccurate  standards.  The  churches  of  course,  have  a 
measure  of  authority  like  the  inferior  courts ;  but  they  should 
always  be  able  to  refer  to  that  tribunal  which  embraces  the 
largest  piety  and  wisdom,  and  whose  decision  is  ultimate. 

Who  would  care  to  be  judged  by  such  a  rule  as  this:  "A 
heretic  is  one  who  doubts  the  Catholic  Church  and  who  fails 
to  observe  its  doctrines  and  decrees;"  or  this  statute  of  Henry 
IV. :  "A  heretic  is  a  teacher  of  erroneous  opinions,  contrary  to 
the  faith  and  blessed  determinations  of  the  Holy  Church." 
There  is  suflScient  room  here,  to  implicate  half  Christendom, 
or,  in  fact,  whomsoever  may  be  an  object  of  ecclesiastic^ 
spleen.  And,  it  should  be  an  everlasting  warning  to  the 
church,  that  without  question,  more  genuine  Christians  hare 
been  branded  with  heresy,  than  heretics  themselves.  If  any 
doubt  this,  let  him  remember  that  the  whole  Protestant  world 
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are  heretics,  in  the  eyes  of  the  papal  church.  The  profession 
of  orthodoxy  is  universal;  and  has  often  been  only  another 
name  for  conceit,  arrogance,  intolerance,  and  a  cloak  for  every 
abuse,  and  every  crime :  and  never  has  a  church  been  more 
fiercely  orthodox,  than  when  exerting  all  its  power  to  crush 
out  every  spark  of  genuine  orthodoxy  within  its  reach. 

Whoever  assumes,  again,  to  test  the  soundness  of  a  man's 
views,  should  give  him  room  to  express  himself  in  his  own 
language.  All  minds  must  not  be  enslaved  to  the  same  form- 
ulas, nor  reduced  to  a  uniform  movement.  Every  church 
should  have  its  creed,  and  may  well  be  jealous  of  those  words 
and  phrases  which  have  come  down  from  the  Fathers,  and 
which  are  the  fruit  of  patient  and  accurate  thought ;  but  let  it 
not  be  impatient  of  all  individual  speech,  nor  scent  a  heretic 
under  every  new  expression. 

We  are  aware  that  the  heretics  have  often  screened  them- 
selves under  words  and  phrases,  and  that  this  was  their  usual 
resort ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  truth  can  only  be  express- 
ed in  a  single  way,  nor  disguise  the  fact,  that  a  world  of 
thought  has  been  excluded  by  reason  of  too  narrow  formulas. 
It  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  every  depart 
nre  from  a  phrase,  betokens  conscious  guilt,  and  an  effort  to 
conceal  one's  real  sentiments. 

It  is  for  those  again,  who  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man,  to  ascer- 
tainrhis  prevailing  belief.  For  they  must  judge  him,  not  from 
his  doubts,  but  from  what  he  believes,  notwithstanding  his 
doubts.  And,  therefore,  they  should  try  to  discover  the  spirit  he 
is  of;  whether,  that  is,  he  is  filled  with  a  vain  conceit  and  pride 
of  opinion  in  which  he  despises  authority  and  cleaves  to  himself, 
or  whether,  in  sympathy  with  truth,  he  is  only  struggling  with 
honest  doubts,  and  striving,  by  search  of  his  own,  to  work  out 
a  solid  and  steadfast  faith.  If  the  first,  let  them  suspect  his 
orthodoxy,  and  at  least  predict  his  end ;  but  if  tlie  second, 
let  them  bid  him  God  speed,  and  cheer  him  on.  The  prow  of 
a  ship  must  determine  her  course,  though  she  labors  with  the 
waves ;  and  he  that  steers  towards  orthodoxy,  intent  to  reach 
it,  is,  though  surrounded  with  doubts,  worthy  of  the  "  all  hail 
liereafter."    Nor,  should  he  be  required  to  surround  his  libra- 
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ry  with  Calvinistic  books ;  it  being  as  well,  sometimes,  to  reach 
Calvin  through  tlie  Bible,  as  the  Bible  through  Calvin. 

•Who  is  more  worthy  of  applause;  he  who  acquires  his 
orthodoxy  by  patient  labor,  or  he  who  assumes  it,  or  who 
receives  it  as  a  hereditary  fortune?  It  is  easy  to  stride  a  creed, 
and,  armed  cap-a-pie,  to  dash  in  headlong  against  all  real  or 
imaginary  foes ;  but  he  who  trains  himself  by  patient  disci- 
pline, and  digs  out  the  metal,  and  forges  his  own  steel,  is  likely 
to  prove  as  valiant  a  defender  of  the  faith,  and  to  do  as  signal 
execution. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  settle  his  creed ;  another,  to 
have  it  settled  for  him.  There  be  enough  of  the  latter;  persons 
profoundly  orthodox — orthodox  to  the  back-bone — steeped,  as 
it  were,  in  a  system  theology — persons  who,  to  all  appearance, 
never  had  a  doubt  themselves,  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  do,  and  whose  constant  delight  it  seems  to  be  to 
mouse  for  heretics.  Of  all  intolerant  and  intolerable  persons 
these  are  the  worst ;  persons  who  never  thought  with  sufficient 
depth  and  comprehension  to  see  the  aifficulties  which  invest 
the  subject,  and  who  then  demand  an  absolute  conformity  to 
their  straitened  creed. 

Contrary  to  this,  we  contend  that  the  churches  should  toler- 
ate, and  even  encourage,  that  fearless  style  of  thinking  which 
advances  boldly  from  premise  to  conclusion,  and  which  never 
sticks  at  arbitraiy  rules.  Truth  is  the  only  limit  which  God 
has  set,  and  man  should  stand  in  awe  of  nothing  else.  What 
if  some  do  abuse  their  liberty  and  corrupt  the  faith  ?  As  an 
offset  to  this,  others  again,  true  to  truth  and  conscience,  shall 
shake  off  old  doubts  and  errors,  and  passing  beyond  to  unex- 
plored regions,  shall  return  with  a  precious  freight  of  pearls. 
We  say,  with  confidence,  that  such  large  liberty  is  the  wisest 
policy,  and  that  it  will  doubly  repay  the  evil. 

At  least  let  the  church  never  deny  its  ministers  or  members 
the  right  of  thought  and  free  inquiry.  It  is  well  to  be  impa- 
tient of  intellectual  conceit,  and  the  churches  are  bound  to 
look  after  the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  the  purity  of  their 
members  ;  but  how  fatal  is  that  blindness  which  shackles  mind! 
Whoso  runs  astray,  and  sects  and  schisms  are  endless,  almost 
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anything  is  better  than  an  imperious,  stagnant,  lifeless  ortho- 
doxy. Let  the  Papists  tax  us  with  Dniversalists,  Unitarians, 
Quakers,  Mormons,  and  all  the  rest ;  we  can  better  endure  it 
than  "that  gross  conforming  stupidity,"  which  Milton  speaks 
ot^  "that  stark  and  dead  congealment  of  wood,  hay,  and  stub- 
ble, forced  and  frozen  together,  which  is  more  to  the  sudden 
degenerating  of  a  church  than  many  subdichotomies  of  petty 
schisms." 

And  since,  there  be  those  whom  no  dragooning  can  keep 
from  heresy,  nor  force  into  the  prevailing  orthodoxy,  and  since, 
as  history  has  shown,  a  church  can  never  preserve  its  purity  by 
arbitrary  power,  therefore  is  it  better  to  let  men  think  and  ex- 
press those  opinions  freely,  which,  if  false,  the  church  can  see 
and  grapple  with,  than  to  try  to  keep  them  smothered  where 
they  will  work  in  silence. •  Error,  like  the  hidden  fountains  of 
the  earth,  must,  in  the  long  run,  have  vent  and  issue.  "His- 
tory," says  Neander,  "allows  nothing  to  be  covered  up  or 
concealed.  False  elements  which  have  imperceptibly  attached 
themselves  to  Christianily,  in  its  process  of  unfolding,  must 
cast  off  the  envelop,  expand  to  the  open  day,  and  fully  ex- 
press themselves,  that  they  may  be  overcome  by  the  pure 
Christian  principle."  Whatever  is  in  the  heart  of  man  must 
finally  issue  forth  and  expand  its  force.  Men  will  corrupt  the 
faith,  and  every  truth  of  Scripture  must  have  its  conflict. 
What  use  then  to  put  off  the  contest  by  suppressing  thought. 
Men  will  think,  and  first  or  last,  Christianity  must  grapple 
with  every  form  of  error. 

Though  reason  brandish  her  keenest  weapons,  and  do  her 
utmost,  what  but  cowardice  can  fear  the  result.  If  any  human 
device  can  undermine  and  overthrow  God's  temple,  let  it  fall. 
But  he  is  blind  to  the  past,  and  hopeless  of  the  future,  who 
feels  not,  that  Christianity  is  equal  both  to  outward  assault 
and  inward  corruption;  and  that,  repelling  all  foes  and  expell- 
ing all  errors,  it  is  destined  to  emerge  purified  and  victorious 
in  the  final  conflict. 
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Article  VI.— AMERICA  VINDICATED  BY  AN  ENGLISH- 

MAN. 

Ainerica:  The  origin  of  her  present  conjlict;  the  proi^d  fw 
the  SlavCj  and  the  test  of  British  Sympathy.  Illustrated 
by  incidents  of  travel  in  the  United  States.  By  J  as.  W. 
Massie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  London  :  John  Snow,  35  Paternos- 
ter Row. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Massie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  has  published 
the  results  of  his  tour  of  observation  and  his  mission  of  frater- 
nal sympathy  in  the  United  States,  with  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  political  and  moral  antecedents  of  the  Rebellion,  which 
together  form  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  expose  of  the 
causes  and  bearings  of  the  war  that  has  yet  been  laid  before 
the  English  public. 

Dr.  Massie,  it  will  be  remembered,  came  to  this  country  in 
July,  18t)3,  as  the  bearer  of  an  "Address  to  Ministers  and  Pas- 
tors of  all  Christian  Denominations  throughout  the  United 
States,"  on  belialf  of  nearly  five  thousand  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France,  who  had  severally  sub- 
scribed the  same.*  This  address  avowed  a  positive  sympathy 
with  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  op- 
position to  the  rebellion,  and  recognized  with  gratitude  and 
hopefulness  the  bearing  of  the  war  upon  the  destruction  of 
slavery.  Dr.  Massie's  'antecedents  qualified  him  for  such  an 
embassy  of  good-will.  Long  identified  with  missionary  and 
philanthropic  movements  in  England,  he  could  worthily  repre- 
sent the  anti-slavery  sentiments  of  British  Christians.  Con- 
versant with  public  affairs,  and  especially  familiar  with  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  politics — through  early  studies  and  the 

•  Strictly  speaking,  the  Address  in  form  was  adopted  by  a  Ministerial  Confer- 
ence held  at  Manchester,  England.  June  13th,  1863.  But  it  was  an  expansioo 
of  an  address  which  had  been  signed- by  nearly  eight  hundred  French  Prot^Unt 
pastors,  and  by  more  than  four  thousand  British  Ministers. 
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domestic  correspondence  of  later  years, — he  was  able,  at  the 
very  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  comprehend  its  real  issues,  and 
he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  enlightenment  of  his 
countrymen,  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  addresses  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  it  was,  who  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra, flung  out  over  the  royal  cortege,  from  his  office  window, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  union  with  the  flags  of  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark.  Of  dignified  and  affable  manners,  of  fluent 
and  winning  address,  of  candid  judgment  and  catholic  sympa- 
thies, Dr.  Massie  wa^  just  the  man  to  represent  to  us  the  better 
spirit  of  England  toward  our  affairs,  and  to  conquer  the  preju- 
dices and  animosities  whicli  her  evasive  neutrality  had  awak- 
ened in  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  The  same  qualities  enable 
liiin  to  commend  our  cause  to  his  countrymen  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  sympathy.  His  mission' to  us  and  his  report 
of  that  mission  at  home  are  standing  memorials  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  good-will. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Massie's  work  is  not  favorable  to  the  high- 
est literary  excellence.     It  is  neither  a  book  of  travels  nor  a 
discussion  of  principles,  but  a  running  commentary  upon  inci- 
dents and  events  relating  to  the  War  and  to  Slavery  which 
came  under  his  personal  observation,  prefaced  by  and  inter- 
spersed with  historical  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  "Amer- 
ica and  her  Conflict."     Sometimes  the  author  falls  into  a  de- 
snltory,  conversational  style,  in  which  the  order  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  construction  of  his  sentences  are  quite  secondary  to 
the  statement  of  facts.    Indeed,  the  work,  as  to  its  form,  gives 
evidence  of  hasty  composition ;  and  a  careful  revision  might 
result  in  recasting  it  throughout.     But  it  puts  our  case  so  clear- 
ly and  forcibly,  in  a  plain  common  sense  way,  and  it  is  so  true 
and  60  genial  in  its  sympathy  with  Union  and  Freedom,  that 
we  cannot  be  tempted  to  criticise  its  minor  defects. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  statement  of  the  duty  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  own  in- 
tegrity and  that  of  its  territory,  together  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  classes  of  loyal  citizens. 
VOI-.  xxm.  23 
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"  There  are  States  which  have  remained  in  or  have  returned  to  the  Union, 
which  have  been  called  slave  States,  and  have  interests  involved  in  the  SftUe- 
ment  of  the  present  strife.  A  large  part  of  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  si] 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  East  Tennessee,  and  the  lands  which  give  the  on 
disputed  control  of  the  Mississippi,  belong  to  Federal  government,  and  the 
people,  white  and  colored,  dwelling  there,  are  its  subjects,  to  whom  an  equitable 
administration  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  government  are  due.  In  tbe 
States  involved  in  rebellion  there  are  said  to  be  many  thousands  groaning  under 
oppression,  faithful  in  heart  and  purpose  to  the  Federal  authority,  and  waiting 
for  its  restoration  where  they  dwell.  Can  a  paternal  government  aarrender  those 
who  have  never  broken  their  allegiance?  or  can  it  leave  the  feeble  and  helpless 
victims  of  oppression,  brought  into  bondage  by  its  former  abuse  of  power,  to 
continue  sufferers  of  a  brutal  thraldom  which  threatens  their  utter  destruction? 

*'  How  few  Englishmen  know  the  extent  and  gfbographical  relation  of  the 
States  for  which  secession  is  demanded,  or  the  position  of  the  territories  yet  un- 
organized into  States;  the  relation  of  the  arterial  rivers  and  coast  harbors  which 
may  be  included  in  the  coveted  boundaries ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  tho  principal  cities  might  be  affected  by  the  inter  relations  of  the  States 
stretching  along  these  confines.  By  what  process  could  we  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  white  adherents  to  the  Northern  Union  shut  up  in  the  rebel  States,  or  the 
neg^o  population  who  have  been  transported  from  the  land  of  their  birth  by 
slave  traffic  ?  If  this  birth  made  them  citizens  of  the  Republic,  surely  liberty 
to  enjoy  their  rights  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  supreme  authority.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  right  of  secession  is  of  essential  moment  to  the  integritj 
of  the  American  Republic  and  the  duty  of  resistance  by  constituted  authorities: 
as  also  the  responsibility  of  a  representative  government  to  the  citizens  by  whom 
its  members  have  been  appointed,  for  the  territory  entrusted  to  their  care,  how- 
ever its  inhabitants  may  be  located,    [pp.  26,  28.] 

Dr.  Massie  significantly  reminds  bis  countrymen  accnstomed 
to  the  lead  of  the  Tivies,  that  questions  of  such  magnitude 
"  cannot  be  determined  by  a  newspaper  paragraph." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  upon  what  familiar  points  in  onr  po- 
litical polity  Dr.  M.  deems  it  necessary  to  enlighten  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  yet  there  are  some  American  voters  who  might 
be  instructed  by  the  following  lucid  statement : 

•*The  Presidential  prerogatives  have  either  been  exaggerated  or  misappr^ 
bended  in  Britain,  especially  by  such  as  have  objected  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln during  the  past  two  years.  He  has  been  charged  with  doing  too  much,  and 
failing  to  do  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Why  have  he  and  CoDfrreas  failed 
to  abolish  slavery,  since  not  only  did  he  avow  himself  opposed  to  it  before  his 
election,  but  it  has  manifestly  been  tho  cause  of  all  the  recent  conflict  ?  Why 
did  he  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slave  in  tlie  rebel  States,  where  he  had  no  power, 
and  leave  it  untouched  in  the  loyal  States,  where  his  power  was  dominant  ?  Why 
did  he  tell  the  Chicago  deputation  that  he  must  maintain  slavery,  if  to  do  so 
would  strengthen  the  Union,  and  would  abolish  slavery  if  not  doiog  so  wocdd 
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weaken  the  Union  ?  Why  has  he  not  allowed  the  slave  States  to  retire  and  form 
a  separate  Republic,  but  has  issued  conscriptions,  forcing  on  an  unwilling  people 
warfare  and  bloodshed,  involving  the  United  States  in  irretrievable  debt  and 
ruin?  Why  does  he  remove  generals  in  the  army  from  commands  where  they 
are  popular,  and  sustain  generals  and  others  in  authority  who  fail  in  their  duty  ? 
Why  does  he  employ  colored  slaves  to  fight  against  their  masters,  and  refuse 
to  hear  their  masters'  remonstrances  from  the  lipa  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  when 
sent  with  a  flag  of  truce?  Why  does  he  not  accept  terms  of  peace,  though 
they  have  not  been  offered,  except  as  they  were  spoken  of  by  such  peace-demo- 
crats as  Mr.  Wood  and  other  tools  of  faction  for  divisive  purposes  ? 

"  The  President  is  not  a  lawgiver ;  but  in  times  of  peace  and  loyalty  is  simply 
au  administrator  of  duties  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  lie  may  send  messa- 
ges to  Congress ;  but  he  has  not  a  vote  or  seat  in  that  assembly,  nor  any  one  to 
represent  him  in  its  deliberations.  He  can  veto  measures  proposed  and  carried 
by  the  two  houses  of  legislature,  and  whatever  has  been  carried  by  majorities  is 
not  a  law  till  it  has  received  the  President's  signature.  He  has  no  vote,  place, 
or  control  in,  or  over  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  no  power  to  set 
aside  their  legislation,  or  the  action  of  their  Governors,  as  far  as  these  relate 
to  the  internal  economy  of  their  own  State.  He  can  interdict  their  coinage  of 
money,  raising  an  army  for  war,  or  treaties  with  other  States  of  the  Union,  or 
other  governments,  but  he  cannot  send  a  message  or  propose  to  the  legislature  of 
any  one  State  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  the  abrogation  of  a  statute,  or  interfere 
with  the  internal  administration  of  any  institution,  or  inflict  a  punishment  for 
any  Tiolation  of  any  State  ordinance.  His  private  opinions,  or  the  platform  of 
his  party,  could  not  become  the  rule  of  his  Presidential  action,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  Constitution.  Hi%  propositions,  whatever  they  are,  must  be  enacted  by 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  before  he  could  carry  them  out.'*     [pp.  43,  44.] 

Hy  such  simple  methods  does  Dr.  Massie  seek  to  disabuse 
liis  countrymen  of  their  misconceptions  and  prejudices  with 
regard  to  our  conflict.  His  first  chapter  is  a  concise  exposition 
of  our  Constitution  and  of  the  course  of  American  politics 
upon  the  slavery  question,  down  to  the  date  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  This  is  followed  by  a  running  sketch  of  the 
"  Population  who  have  an  interest  and  voice  in  the  Question" 
raised  by  the  Rebellion,  in  which  the  author  refutes  the  repre- 
sentation so  current  in  England  that  the  North  and  the  South 
are  "two  peoples,  originating  from  different  ancestors."  He 
also  traces  the  connection,  historical  and  religious,  between  this 
country,  especially  New  England  and  Great  Britain,  and 
makes  the  following  generous  avowal  of  international  depend- 
ence and  amity : 

^  And  still  the  language  is  one,  and  serves  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  raoe,  wherever  its  accents  are  understood.    The  spirit  of  British  law  has 
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been  infused,  bo  far  as  it  is  g^od,  into  American  jurisprudence,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  in  both  couutries  still  bespeak  its  lineaga  The  separation  of  the 
junior  race  into  an  Independent  Republic  ban  only  stimulated  both  branches  of 
the  family  to  aspire  to  greater  things.  The  younger  government  may  liaye 
vaunted  itself  a  little,  but  the  older  regimen  has  learned  to  relax  its  disposition 
to  exact  and  forbear  among  its  own  subjects.  The  commerce  which  has  grown 
between  the  two  lands  has  served  to  increase  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  two 
families,  and  a  mutual  dependence  for  produce  and  supply  tends  to  enrich  the 
merchants  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  make  all  feel  their  brotherhood  and 
obligation. 

"  England  and  America  united,  can  contribute  essentially  to  each  other's  welfare, 
and  make  each  other  an  influence  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Speaking 
one  language  they  render  it  a  paramount  vehicle  of  thought,  not  alone  in  their 
own  territories  or  colonies,  but  also  among  all  civilized  peoples.  Their  evangeli- 
cal missions,  in  cooperation  or  harmony,  may  extend  a  common  Protestantism, 
and  diffuse  scriptural  truth  in  every  land  to  which  their  heralds  are  sent.  The 
sister  churches  of  both  lands  demonstrate  the  general  unity  of  the  faith  ;  and  the 
Catholic  communion  of  Christians  of  various  name,  illustrates  the  cardinal  unity 
and  power  of  the  truth.  American  missions  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Persia, 
Burmah,  China,  India,  and  Polynesia;  and  Bible  and  tract  societies  sustained  by 
American  Christians,  serve  the  same  Lord  with  like  organizations  from  Britain, 
and  hasten  the  glorious  advent  of  his  kingdom.  All  this  is  appreciated  and  nn- 
derstood  by  the  men  of  New  England ;  and  they  would  honestly  deplore  any 
circumstance  which  would  threaten  a  severance  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
the  fellowship  of  Christian  peoples."    [pp.  64,  66.]  . 

The  rise  and  progress  of  political  agitation  upon  the  slavery 
question  is  sketched  by  Dr.  Massie  with  a  graphic  pen,  for 
this  is  a  topic  with  which  he  has  made  himself  familiar  through 
a  long  course  of  years.  He  describes  the  cruelties  of  slave- 
liolders  toward  Northern  emissaries  of  Abolition ;  their  coarse 
and  brutal  conduct  upon  the  floor  of  Congress ;  their  imperi- 
ous demands  for  enactments  for  the  protection  of  slavery  ;  the 
reaction  of  the  North  against  their  aggressions ;  and  tliefinal 
vote  of  the  people  against  nationalizing  slavery,  given  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1860. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Massie's  book,  however,  is  of  a  more 
local  and  personal  character — a  description  of  places  visited  by 
him  in  a  tour  extended  from  St.  John  to  Washington,  and 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  He  was  an  industrious  and  ob- 
serving traveler,  sagacious  in  his  estimate  of  national  traits, 
and  in  his  conclusions  from  political  events,  and  often  quite 
shrewd  in  discerning  character.  He  thus  describes  a  speech  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  Gov- 
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• 
ernor  of  that  State,    "  who  hopes   to   become  the  successful 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  when  Mr.  Lincoln's 
time  expires :" 

"  I  thought  Seymour's  speech  was  a  weU- ordered,  heartless,  soluble,  and  insid- 
ious piece  of  claptrap.  He  had  no  word  of  censure  for  the  malignant  men  who 
had  distracted  the  people  by  the  fire  and  carnage  of  civil  war ;  no  word  of  sym  . 
pathy  for  the  families  and  parents  whose  supports  and  ornaments  had  fallen  for 
their  country ;  no  sign  or  hint  of  admiration  for  the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of 
those  who  had  rushed  to  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  rescue  their  government 
and  nation  from  disgrace.  He  magnified  the  alleged  despotic  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  measures  to  repress  treachery,  treason,  and  rebellion, 
whereby  the  Democratic  party  were  repressed,  and  popular  liberty  was  endanger- 
ed ;  he  laid  the  odium  and  blame  of  all  upon  the  Republicans,  and  called  on  them, 
for  the  peace  of  the  Republic,  to  yield  themselves  and  the  country  to  the  irre- 
sponsible management  of  himself  and  his  party.  The  expccUition  of  the  New  York 
Democrats  that  day  was,  that  Lee  would  overrun  Pennsylvania,  and  press  on  to 
Washington :  and  some  of  them  are  suspected  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of  the 
prospective  riots  in  New  York.  I  learned  something  by  this  demonstration  of 
the  stump  orator,  the  mass  meeting,  and  the  policy  of  Democratic  demagogues." 
[p.  130.] 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  mission.  Dr.  Massie  had  a  personal 
interview  with  President  Lincoln,  of  which  he  gives  a  brief 
and  judicious,  but  highly  satisfactory  account : 

"  I  found  Mr.  Lincoln  iti  the  midst  of  a  revision  of  the  sentences  of  court  mar. 
tials,  which  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  serious  and  conscientious  responsibility. 
He  referred  to  the  feeling  which  this  produced,  and  also  to  a  case  which  occurred 
immediately  after  he  entered  on  his  office  as  President,  and  expressed  the  emotion 
produced  in  his  mind  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  on  whose  fiat  a  man's  life 
depended.  There  was  here  no  trifling  with  death,  or  indifference  to  the  issues  of 
warfare.  Mr.  Lincoln  read  aloud  to  me  (he  had  already  perused,  as  he  aasored 
me)  the  letter  I  conveyed,  and  entered  freely  into  a  review  of  its  contents,  show- 
ing me  that  he  fully  apprehended  the  subject,  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  the 
position  assumed  in  his  proclamation  of  the  1st  of  January,  18G8.  I  remained 
with  him  about  half  an  hour,  and  left  him  when  I  considered  my  mission  was  dis- 
charged. There  was  no  witness  to  our  interview,  and  I  wUl  not  publish  any  re- 
port of  it.  I  wiU  only  add,  that  I  believe  he  is  an  honest  anti-slavery  friend  of 
the  negro,  wishes  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  within  the  limits  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  will  faithfully  stand  by  every  word  of  the  proclamation,  not  receding  one 
stop.  I  think  him  a  true  but  unassuming  Christian ;  in  his  integrity  resolved  to 
prove  himself  an  American  patriot ;  and  eminently  fitted  for  the  place  and  time 
to  vrhich  by  Divine  Providence  he  has  been  raised.  He  may  bo  slow  in  his  pur- 
poses, but.  when  formed,  sure  in  their  execution."    [pp.  159,  160.] 

TVe  pass  over  Dr.  Massie's  sketcli  of  New  Ilaven,  Ilartford, 
Providence,  Springfield,  Portland,  and  other  New  England 
to>viis, — ^where  he  exchanged  Addresses  with  the  united  pastors 
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ft 
and  others  toucliing  the  object  of  his  mission  ;  but  we  cannot 

omit  the  clear  discrimination  between  our  Revolution  and  the 
Southern  rebellion,  which  he  makes  from  the  stand-point  ot 
Bunker  Hill : 

"  From  this  lofty  point  the  waters  of  Charleston  harbor,  where  the  BostoniuH 
.  cast  the  tea  chests  into  the  flood  rather  than  pay  an  offensive  tax  imposed  by  the 
Government  of  George  the  Third,  are  seen  ;  and  the  sails  and  flags  of  vessels  now 
floating  on  the  same  waters,  prove  how  liberty  lives  when  asserted  against  the 
usurpations  of  despotism  or  misgovernment.  A  blundering  parallel  has  been 
drawn  between  the  men  of  the  American  revolution  and  the  rebels  of  Secession. 
They  are  as  unlike  as  contraries.  The  men  in  1774  had  neither  represeatative  nor 
voice  in  the  taxation  imposed ;  the  men  associated  as  a  Confederacy  at  Richmond 
were  their  own  representatives  and  the  rulers  of  others  as  fit  to  rule  themselrei; 
when  they  seceded  to  enforce  taxation  witli  the  whip,  and  exaction  of  labor  with- 
out reward  from  millions  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  they  are  still  fighting  for 
liberty  to  oppress." 

We  commend  this  passage  to  the  special  attention  of  Earl 
Russell. 

Dr.  Massie  extended  his  tour  westward  to  Missouri,  and 
dipped  into  the  slaveholding  region  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
His  impressions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  incident, 
at  the  latter  place : 

"  I  conversed  with  one  of  the  government  contrabands  employed  at  workbr 
the  day's  wages,  who  had  a  pretty  correct  apprehension  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  He  had  been  t*he  chattel  of  a  rebel  colonel,  and  hence  his  freedom.  His 
father's  family  had  been  largo ;  two  brothers  had  worked  out  their  own  freedom, 
another  was  still  a  slave,  the  property  of  some  other  master,  but  apparentlj  in 
circumstances  more  favorable  than  that  of  many  slaves  as  long  as  he  is  content 
and  has  no  children  to  sell.  This  poor  fellow  had  disease  brought  on  by  slsre 
work  in  a  rupture,  and  was  the  less  able  to  provide  for  himself.  There  were 
wooden  buildings  in  process  of  erection  for  the  State  Government  for  warlike 
stores ;  and,  as  I  sat  surveying  them,  a  Welchman  approached  to  speak  to  one 
who  seemed  a  stranger.  lie  had  imbibed  slaveholding  ideas  of  the  negroei, 
though  he  assured  rae  he  was  anti-slavery.  He  had  also  assimilated  his  notions 
of  strong  language  with  oaths  and  swearing,  and  the  use  of  the  Divine  name. 
His  sympathies  were  expressed  in  expcetcUions  that  the  South  would  succeed,  etc 
I  was  disposed  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  my  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  as  soon 
as  I  could  arrange  for  a  train,  which  would  convey  me  back  to  freedom,  and  away 
from  the  sight  of  slavery.**    [p.  267.] 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the 
army,  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  American  press. 
Under  the  latter  topic,  he  pays  a  passing  compliment  to  the 
English  "  specials." 
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*'  Besides  their  extracts  from  the  Southern  press  and  their  disguised  sympa- 
thizers in  the  North,  the  English  press  has  an  ezhaustless  and  ever  fresh  supply 
from  its  'special'  sources.  Dr.  Mackay  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  L.  have  congenially 
labored,  the  latter  in  Richmond,  and  the  former  at  New  York;  the  latter  an  ex 
priTate  secretary  and  dealer  in  funds;  and  the  former' an  ex  politico-poetic  adTO- 
cate  of  the  working  poot  and  their  seamstresses.  For  a  time,  at  least,  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  '  Special  Commission,  by  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  an 
avowed  apologist  of  assassination  in  political  economy.  A  kindred  spirit  with 
these  is  a  '  Special '  Manhattan^  whose  antecedents  may  not  have  been  less  honor- 
able, but  whose  slashing  style  and  pretenjions  are  thought  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands  of  Anglican  conservatism.  There  are  other  *  specials,'  pr  '  occasion als/ 
who  supply  the  press  with  what  they  hear  or  what  they  fancy.  I  have  read  a 
description  of  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war,  at  Chancellors- 
Tille.  and  whore  the  carnage  was  great ;  the  divisions  of  the  armies  occupj  ing 
heights  and  valleys,  on  right  and  left  of  streams,  where  an  angel  wing  would 
have  been  required  to  have  a  fall  view  of  the  appalling  and  distracting  scene. 
Bat  the  *  special '  correspondent  not  only  saw  all,  but  could  describe  what  one 
man  did  and  another  said,  and  could  detail  the  hand-to  hand  fights,  and  single  out 
the  gallant  actions  of  his  favorities,  in  the  most  thrilling  and  graphic  terms." 
[p.  435.] 

Such  a  writer  deserves  a  cordial  and  generous  reception  from 
our  countrymen,  and  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  Dr.  Massie'e 
book  is  to  be  issued  to  subscribers  in  America,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York. 
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Ltman  Beecher  was  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  present 
century,  who,  in  our  American  church,  was  most  largely 
endowed  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  prophet  Elias.  He 
was  preacher,  reformer,  theologian,  and  prophet,  all  in  one, 
and  the  whole  country,  for  more  than  a  single  generation,  felt 
his  power  to  arouse  and  direct.  He  said  of  himself  most  truly, 
in  his  own  characteristic  language,  "  I  was  made  for  action. 
The  Lord  drove  me,  but  I  was  ready.  I  have  always  been 
going  at  full  speed.  *  *  *  From  the  beginning,  my  miAd 
h^  taken  in  the  church  of  God,  my  country,  and  the  world  as 
given  to  Christ.  It  was  this  that  widened  the  scope  of  my 
activities  beyond  the  common  sphere  of  pastoral  labor.  For  I 
soon  found  myself  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  Christ,  whose 
wheels  of  fire  had  rolled  onward,  high  and  dreadful  to  his  foes, 
and  glorious  to  his  friends."  These  words  describe  the  aims, 
the  purposes,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  directed  and  animated 
him  in  all  his  public  career. 

But  who  that  ever  saw  or  knew  the  man,  could  ever  forget, 
or,  remembering,  cease  to  love  and  admire  him  ?  Who  could 
ever  lose  the  image  of  that  rugged  face,  now  firm  in  every 
muscle,  and  fiery  with  heroic  energy — then  relaxing  into  gen- 
ial humor,  the  eye  twinkling  with  roguish  expression,  and  the 
mouth  trembling  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles.  Who  could  ever 
forget  the  bristling  hair,  the  troublesome  spectacles,  the  com- 
pact form,  the  sturdy  step,  the  crisply  uttered  question,  the 
blunt  reply,  the  fervid  positiveness ;  the  prayer,  half-childlike 
in  its  unafiected  humility,  and  half  startling  for  its  bold  assurance 
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and  its  almost  irreverent  familiarity ;  the  sermon,  now  tame 
with  its  prosaic  truisms  and  its  dull  expositions,  then  kindling 
into  glowing  fervor,  or  crashing  with  peal  on  peal  of  live 
thunder,  now  appalling  the  convicted  conscience  with  its  awful 
descriptions  of  guilt  and  wrath,  and  now  softening  the  heart 
with  its  sympathetic  assurances  of  the  weeping  love  of  Jesus  ? 
Who  could  forget  his  power  to  arouse  the  torpid,  to  assure  the 
discouraged,  to  breathe  life,  and  energy,  and  courage,  and  hope 
among  the  timid  and  half-hearted  ;  or  again  to  cow  into  very 
shame  the  selfish  and  hypocritic  worldling  ? 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Beecher  was  deservedly  eminent.     But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  account  him  a  ranter,  or  a  fervid  de- 
claimer,  or  an  energetic  exhorter,  or  a  devout  rhapsodist.     He 
was  a  thinker,  and  a  reasoner.     His  own  sturdy  and  thought- 
ful intellect  could  be  satisfied  with  no  aliment  less  substantial 
than  solid  reasoning  and  sound  common  sense ;  and  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  present  to  other  minds  any  material  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  required  for  himself.     But  reasoning 
in  a  sermon  for  the  sake  of  its  ingenuity,  or  speculation  for 
mere  speculation's   sake,  his  own  soul  abhorred.     He  must 
needs  bring  every  argument  to  its  practical  conclusion,  and 
then  press  it  upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart  with  all  the 
power  which  fervor,  and  energy,  and  tact  could  ftirnish.     Plain 
language,  apt  illustrations,  and  fervent  appeals,  were  theinvest^ 
ments  with  which  his  nice  sense  of  adaptation  and  his  apostolic 
love  of  souls  led  him  to  clothe  his  reasonings.     He  did  not 
trust  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  his  extemporary  power,  rare 
and  serviceable  as  this  might  be.     On  many  single  discourses 
he  bestowed  the  labor  of  weeks,  and  the  felicity  and  choice- 
ness  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  and  power 
of  the  thoughts,  testify  to  the  value  of  the  labor  and  time 
•  expended.     Some  of  his  ablest  occasional  discourses  will  never 
cease  to  be  models  of  the  noblest  kind  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

As  a  reformer  he  was  enterprising,  bold,  and  judicious. 
The  secret  of  his  power  and  success  lay  in  his  firm  faith  in 
the  power  of  truth  as  adapted  to  change  the  moral  convictions 
of  men,  and  thus  to  reform  the  sentiments  and  practices  of 
society,  and,  as  designed  in  the  purposes  of  God,  to  accomplish 
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great  revolutions  by  means  of  its  faithful  proclamation.  His 
policy  was  bold,  because  he  believed  in  God.  He  was  enter- 
prising, because  he  was  assured  that  the  cause  was  not  his  own. 
He  was  judicious,  because  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  work  to 
be  accomplished,  and  not  upon  any  traditional  ways  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  one  side,  or  any  novel  devices  on  the  other. 
Hence  he  was  inventive  and  docile ;  skillful  by  his  quiet  dis- 
cernment to  judge  when  the  old  methods  were  outworn,  and 
fertile  to  devise  those  untried  expediente  which  were  best 
fitted  to  the  ends  which  he  believed  could  and  should  be  accom- 
plished. He  was  all  things  to  all  men  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
phrase,  because  the  apostolic  feeling  was  eminent  in  him,  that 
by  any  means  he  might  save  some. 

But  in  all  his  reforming  movements  his  public  spirit  was 
conspicuous  in  a  large  hearted  sympathy  with  the  public  inter- 
ests, and  an  intense  personal  concern  for  the  church,  his 
country,  and  his  race.  This  led  him,  when  in  an  obscure 
parish  on  the  farthest  extremity  of  Long  Island,  to  lay  upon 
his  own  soul  the  responsibility  for  the  practice  of  duelling,  and 
to  sound  the  trumpet  note  which  rung  throughout  the  land. 
This  induced  him  to  sympathize  with  the  feebler  churches  in 
the  thinly  peopled  and  decaying  towns  of  Connecticut,  and 
to  lay  the  duty  of  sisterly  sympathy  and  aid  upon  the  wealthier 
parishes.  This  moved  him  to  see  and  feel  the  wasting  desola- 
tions of  intemperance,  not  in  this  or  that  family  or  social  circle 
in  Litchfield  alone,  but  to  make  this  family  and  circle  the 
image  of  thousands  of  families  and  communities  throughout 
the  country,  till  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  a  fire  in  his  bones, 
and  he  could  not  but  lift  his  voice  in  the  appalling  energy  of  a 
commissioned  prophet.  The  prevalence  of  dangerous  error  de- 
pressed and  vexed  his  spirit  till  it  found  relief  in  plans,  and 
protests,  and  movements  which  were  felt  through  New  En-- 
gland. 

As  a  theologian,  he  was  thoroughly  practical,  and  his  views 
of  theology  were  moulded  by  a  constant  reference  to  its  mani- 
fest adaptation  to  the  great  end  for  which  a  revelation  was 
given  to  man.  His  inmost  soul  revolted  against  any  phrases, 
however  set,  any  representations  of  God  and  his  ways,  however 
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sanctioned  by  tradition,  which  were  fitted  to  bewilder  the 
understanding,  to  weaken  the  faith,  to  cool  the  affections,  or  to 
disturb  the  reverence  of  the  men  to  whom  the  Scriptures  address 
themselves.  His  own  soul  struggled  for  years  with  traditional 
dogmas  and  stereotyped  notions,  till  it  emerged  into  a  clear  and 
settled  faith  in  a  better  system.  Nor  did  he  rest  content  with 
the  light  which  dawned  upon  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry. 
Even  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  power,  he  was  eager 
to  learn  whatever  of  truth  might  enable  him  more  effectually 
and  successfully  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  What- 
ever might  be  thought  of  his  opinions,  no  man  could  venture 
to  charge  upon  him  a  love  of  novelty  or  change,  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  jealous  regard  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  souls  of  men. 

But  we  ought  to  return  to  Dr.  Beecher  as  the  man,  for  it  is 
as  the  man  that  he  is  depicted  in  this  most  interesting  volume, 
which  follows  his  life  down  to  the  year  1823,  about  the  time 
when  he  left  Litchfield  for  Boston.     The  story  of  his  life  is 
told,  in  a  few  brief  autobiographical  sketches  which  were  record- 
ed as  they  were  uttered  by  his  own  lips,  in  familiar  and  char- 
acteristic language,  in  a  great  number   of  letters  that  were 
exchanged  between  himself  and  his  dearest  relatives  and  most 
intimate  friends,  as  well  as  in  many  graphic  letters  from  the 
members  of  his  family,  which  give  minute  and  vivid  pictures 
of  the  family  life,  drawn  at  the  time  when  the  events  were 
taking  place.    These  letters  are  given  as  they  were  actually 
written,  and  they  bring  us  within  the  most  familiar  as  well  as 
the  most  sacred  secrets  of  the  household.     We  see  the  jubilant 
father  in  the  midst  of  the  somewhat  tumultuous  but  always 
merry  circle,  who  were  at  once  his  joy  and  his  pride.     Free- 
dom, and  humor,  and  genius,  are  present  in  that  earnest  group, 
but  all  in  their  most  mirthful  moods  are  chastened  by  a  serious 
reverence  for  God,  and  are  trained  after  the  father's  spirit  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness. 

Of  the  living  who  survive,  delicacy  forbids  us  to  speak,  but 
of  the  dead  there  are  four  refined  and  saintly  women,  whose 
memory  will  be  hallowed  by  every  attentive  reader  of  these 
fascinating  pages.    The  beloved  Eoxana  Foote  stands  foremost 
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in  the  group,  who  went  forth  from  a  home  of  refinement  and 
culture,  rare  in  those  days,  to  be  the  companion  of  the  devoted 
husband  in  the  privations  and  cares  incident  to  his  checkered 
and  peculiar  career,  who,  with  a  brave  and  gentle  spirit, 
softened  and  elevated  his  somewhat  choleric  nature  as  they 
toiled  together  up  to  the  meridian  of  his  career  and  of  his 
fame,  when  she  was  suddenly  caught  from  his  sight, — transfig- 
ured before  her  death  by  her  rapturous  desire  for  heaven,  and 
transfigured  ever  after  to  his  love  for  her,  that  was  stronger 
than  death.  Next  we  mention  the  second  Mrs.  Beecher,  who 
glides  so  gracefully  into  the  bereaved  circle,  and  takes  her 
place  with  manifest  dignity  and  ease.  Behind,  and  between 
the  two,  appears  tlie  faithful  and  heroic  Aunt  Esther,  who, 
in  strength  of  intellect,  was  able  to  cope  with  her  sturdy 
brother  and  to  judge  of  his  writings  with  critical  skill;  but 
who,  with  sisterly  affectipn  and  pride,  adhered  so  steaoily  in 
all  fortunes  to  him  and  his  household.  Half  appearing  and 
half  withdrawn,  is  seen  the  fascinating  Mary  Hubbard,  whose 
youthful  happiness  and  hopes  were  wrecked  by  one  of  the  sad- 
dest of  earth's  sorrows,  but  who  was  gently  lifted  back  to  com- 
fort and  even  to  gayety,  by  the  sympathies  of  the  foster-broth- 
er; in  whose  house  she  found  her  happiest  home,  and  by 
whose  Christian  love  and  zeal  she  was  strengthened  to  bear 
her  sorrows  and  to  rejoice  even  in  tribulation. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  attractive  themes  which 
this  volume  suggests,  to  find  inclination  for  criticism.  Tliere 
are  some  things  in  the  book  which  it  were  better  had  they 
been  omitted.  Some  connecting  links  are  omitted,  which 
should  have  been  supplied  ;  but  it  will  be  perused  vrith  interest 
and  profit  by  many  readers.  If  the  second  volume  is  prepared 
in  the  same  spirit  and  manner  as  the  first,  this  Autobiography 
will  be  greatly  valued  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  its  vivid 
and  instructive  pictures  of  the  religious  and  theological  life  of 
our  coimtry  during  one  of  its  most  stirring  and  critical  periods. 
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Article   VIIL— WEISS'   LIFE  AND    CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  THEODORE  PARKER. 

Life  and  Gorrespondence  of  Theodore  Parher^  Minister  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By 
John  Weiss.  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1864.    8vo.    pp.  478,  530. 

It  is  said  of  the  philosopher  Hegel,  that  when  Napoleon  had 
fought  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  so  far  aflFected  by  the  noise 
and  rumor  of  the  actualities  going  on  about  him,  as  to  leave 
for  a  while  the  consideration  of  the  logical  relations  of  No- 
tions^dn  order  that  he  might  take  a  look  at  the  man  who  had 
just  laid  Germany  at  his  feet.  Aft'er  looking  steadily  at  the 
Emperor  for  a  while,  he  ventured  the  remark,  "  Ein  hedeu- 
tender  Begriff^^  and  went  back  to  his  pipe  and  his  logic.  The 
story  is  very  likely  a  my^A,  but  it  has  none  the  less  pertinency 
and  truth,  especially  if  tried  by  the  Hegelian  criterion,  that 
whatever  is  rational  is  actual ! 

Theodore  Parker  was  in  like  manner  a  "  bedeutender  Begriff " 
— a  most  significant  as  well  as  a  most  potent  conception— be- 
cause he  represented  the  opinions  and  tendencies  of  a  large 
body  of  the  influential  men  of  his  time.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  imparts  to  his  life  its  chief  interest  and  importance.  It 
is  because  he  gave  both  form  and  expression  to  these  ferment- 
ing and  indefinite  tendencies,  and  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
the  creed  which  had  been  crystallized  in  his  mind,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  a  bold  and  zealous  nature,  that  his  name  will  be  promi- 
nent upon  the  memorial  tablets  of  the  present  century.  Theo- 
dore Parker  was  eminently  a  representative  man,  because  he 
had  the  power  to  conceive  distinctly,  to  state  forcibly,  and  to 
adorn  and  illustrate  eloquently,  the  anti-christianism  of  the 
present  generation.  His  power  to  do  all  this  with  efifect  did 
not  depend  solely,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  upon  his  intellectual 
superiority.     It  arose  quite  as  much  from  what  he  was  as  a 
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man, — at  once  formed  by  and  in  his  turn  forming  his  time, — as 
from  his  genius  and  power  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 

Mr.  Weiss'  biography  enables  us  to  understand  this  repre- 
sentative person,  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  man,  and  as  acting 
upon  and  influenced  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  dis- 
plays him  to  us  in  his  strength  and  weakness,  in  all  his  varied 
qualities  of  good  and  evil.  Very  few  men  are  as  outspoken  as 
he  was.  Very  few  have  left  behind  them  so  many  letters,  and 
so  full  a  diary  as  he.  From  all  these  superabundant  materi- 
als, Mr.  Weiss  has  made  a  very  liberal  selection,  not  always, 
indeed,  with  the  best  judgment — as  the  unpleasant  personali- 
ties, both  those  that  were  published  and  those  that  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  American  edition  equally  testify,  but  with  no  de- 
sire to  hide  from  the  public  those  sides  of  character  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  give  offense  or  to  give  prominence  to 
those  features  which  would  enforce  a  favorable  judgment. 

Different  readers  will,  however,  judge  Mr.  Parker  very  dif- 
ferently, according  to  the  eyes  which  they  bring  to  the  read- 
ing. Sopie  will  be  greatly  moved  by  the  kindness  of  his 
nature,  by  his  persevering  industry,  his  scholarly  aims,  his 
large-hearted  philanthropy,  his  all  embracing  humanity,  his 
love  for  poor  and  honest  men,  his  hatred  for  the  knavish  and 
disingenuous  in  high  places,  and,  most  of  all,  by  his  sturdy 
and  defiant  courage  in  uttering  sentiments  which  would  give 
offense.  Others  will  be  repelled  by  his  want  of  self-knowl- 
edge, his  failures  to  do  justice  to  the  opinions  and  motives  of 
those  from  whom  he  differed,  his  violations  of  the  decorums  of 
speech  and  of  courtesy,  and,  above  all,  by  the  irreverent  and 
almost  profane  language  which  he  allowed  himself  to  use  con- 
cerning doctrines  and  personages  which  the  Christian  church 
has  always  hallowed  with  the  most  sacred  associations. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  majority  of  readers  will,  we 
think,  be  more  kindly,  when  they  finish  these  volumes,  than 
when  they  begin  to  read  them.  If  we  compare  Mr.  Parker  as 
a  man,  with  any  of  |the  rejectors  of  historical  Christianity, 
there  is  not  one,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Herbert,  whose 
personal  traits  were  not  immeasurably  more  offensive,  while 
there  is  not  one  who  can  be  compared  with  him  in  tenderness  of 
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sensibility,  in  practical  and  self-forgetting  kindness,  in  delicate 
conscientiousness,  and  in  reverent  love  for  his  ideal  Jesus. 
The  real  solution  of  the  strange  contradictions  which  seemed 
to  meet  in  his  character,  and  of  the  singular  extremes  of  opin- 
ion into  which  he  run  with  an  almost  insane  haste  and  incon- 
sideration,  can  be  furnished  only  as  we  discover  in  him  powers 
and  attainments,  appropriate  to  a  giant,  combined  with  the 
intellectual  weaknesses  proper  to  a  child.  All  candid  and 
kindly  readers  of  his  Life  will,  we  think,  unite  in  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  could  see  and  state  certain 
principles  and  facts  so  clearly,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  so 
preeminently  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  overlooking  other 
principles  and  facts  quite  as  important  and  quite  as  evident 
which  bore  in  the  opposite  direction.  Incurable  one-sided- 
ness  of  intellect  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  nature.  With 
apparent  many  sidedness  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  he  was 
Barrow  in  his  judgments  and  bigoted  in  his  creed.  The  fervor 
of  his  feelings  blinded  his  power  to  judge.  The  radiance  of  his 
genius  invested  his  conclusions  with  preternatural  glory,  so  that 
he  became  almost  a  supernaturalist  when  he  faced  his  own 
ethical  and  religious  intuitions.  The  felicity  and  beauty  of 
his  style,  when  sounded  in  his  own  ears,  seemed  to  invest  his 
own  sayings  with  the  authority  appropriate  to  the  responses  of 
an  oracle.  The  man  who  could  always  find  some  weak  or 
laughable  side  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  great  men  of 
the  world,  never  hesitated  to  accord  the  most  unhesitating  faith 
to  an  endless  series  of  the  most  positive  and  unsupported 
dicta  of  his  own  respecting  any  person  or  principle  in  regard 
to  whom  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  aflBrm.  It  seemed  not 
only  literally  true,  as  the  author  of  the  Fable  for  Critics  wrote, 
''  that  he  believed  in  nothing  but  Parker,"  but  that  he  believed 
in  Parker  with  such  an  earnestness  and  singleness  of  faith,  as 
in  some  measure  to  compensate  for  the  energy  and  all  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  disbelief  in  each  and  all  of  other  men.  Re- 
garded in  one  aspect,  this  all-repelling  and  critical  distrust  of 
others,  and  this  unquestioning  and  complacent  confidence  in 
hinaself,  were  most  repulsive  and  uncomfortable,  but  in 
Parker  they  were  attended  by  so  much  real  kindliness  and 
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gentleness  of  love,  as  well  as  by  such  a  childlike  disposition  to 
sympathize  with  and  confide  in  other  men,  that  one  must 
needs,  in  spite  of  himself,  ascribe  these  peculiarities  to  one  of 
those  unaccountable  idiosyncrasies  of  natural  constitution 
wliich  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules. 

The  power  to  see  himself  as  others  saw  him,  seems  to  have 
been  totally  denied  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  with  it  the  capacity  to 
measure  the  import  of  his  own  sayings,  or  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  his  own  influence.  At  least,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  excitement  of  his  own  rapid  and  restless  activi- 
ty, and  the  rush  of  the  moving  tide  of  opinion  and  reforms  on 
which  ho  had  so  early  cast  himself,  absorbed  him  so  entirely 
that  the  power  and  the  habit  of  critical  self-judgment  were 
placed  and  held  in  perpetual  abeyance.  Witness  the  Strang 
mistakes  which  he  committted  in  the  direction  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  mistakes  strangely  inconsistent  with  the 
kind  temper,  the  large  charity,  and  the  practical  good  sense, 
which  were  congenial  to  the  man — mistakes  which  stand  out  in 
conspicuous  relief  because  contrasted  with  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  judged  of  passing  tendencies  in  respect  to  that  same 
movement,  and  the  almost  prophetic  foresight  with  which  he 
read  the  eventful  future. 

But  we  do  not  care  to  analyze  the  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Parker  as  a  man.  We  have  only  interposed  these  hints  to 
serve  for  those  who  may  read  these  volumes  of  biography,  as  a 
clue  by  which  they  may  appreciate  him  more  justly,  and  be 
saved  from  overestimating  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  char- 
acter. That  this  Life  will  be  read  by  many  persons  with  in- 
tense interest,  we  do  not  doubt.  As  a  ps3'chological  study  it 
is  fitted  to  excite  thoughtful  minds  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
tensity. The  biographer  is  an  admirer  and  disciple  of  Mr. 
Parker,  allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself  with  never  a  word 
of  caution  or  criticism.  He  does  not  even  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility that  Mr.  Parker  should  not,  in  every  case,  have  judged 
correctly,  or  reasoned  soundly,  or  acted  wisely.  Hence  there 
is  the  greater  need  that  some  cautions  should  be  suggested  to 
those  whose  own  reflections  would  not  furnish  them. 

Our  chief  concern  is  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Parker. 
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We  have  said  that  he  was  an  efficient  and  able  representative 
of  an  anti-christian  system.  This  charge  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self was  ever  moit  forward  to  repel  and  deny.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  restorer  of  Christianity  to  its  original  simplicity  and  its 
native  power.  He  labored,  as  he  said,  to  divest  it  of  the  false 
principles  with  which  a  traditional  Theology  had  overlaid  it, 
and  to  clear  it  of  the  unreal  events  with  which  a  mythological 
or  untrue  History  had  invested  its  real  personages.  He  assert- 
ed that  he  cleared  it  of  the  Transient'  that  he  might  vindicate 
for  it  the  Permanent.  Never  was  a  mistake  more  egregious,  or  a 
claim  more  monstrous.  Rather  is  it  true  that  he  rejected  all 
that  in  Christianity  which  is  essential  to  its  conception,  or 
necessary  for  its  effective  working. 

To  the  simplest  possible  conception  of  Christianity,  two  thing 
are  required  which  may  be  likewise  conceived  as  the  necessary 
constituents  of  its  ideal  essence — the  fact  of  sin,  and  the  fact 
of  a  deliverer.  We  cannot  conceive  that  Christianity  should  be 
reduced  to  a  simpler  expression  than  that  man  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  sinner,  and  Christ  is,  in  some  sort,  a  redeemer.  The  creed  of 
Mr.  Parker,  when  divested  of  all  that  is  figurative  and  extra- 
neous, may  be  thus  enounced :  men,  in  general,  through  imma- 
turity and  bad  social  influences,  make  sad  mistakes  in  morality 
and  religion,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Jesus,  by  his  in- 
tuitive insight,  was  saved  from  all  mistakes  in  the  theory  of 
religion  and  morality,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  from  mistakes  of 
practice.  Hence  Jesus,  by  his  teaching  and  his  life,  so  far  as 
we"  can  reach  the  truth  of  either,  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  in- 
structor and  model  of  the  race.  All  else  is  tradition  and  false- 
hood. 

These  were  the  two  cardinal  theses  of  Mr.  Parker.  Both  of 
these  are  opposed  to  the  Christian  theses  concerning  Sin  and 
its  Hedeemer.  But  both  of  them  Mr.  Parker  was  bold  to 
assert  and  to  attempt  to  defend.  In  this  attempt  he  of  course 
rejected  the  largest  portion  of  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  doing  this  he  was  bound  not 
only  to  furnish  satisfactory  reasons  for  rejecting  these  teachings 
and  this  narrative,  but  also  satisfactorily  to  explain  how  this 
rejected  history  and  doctrine  could  possibly  have  been  superin- 
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daced  upon  the  scanty  nucleus  of  truth.  Both  these  tasks  he 
essayed  to  meet  and  to  fulfill,  but  with  little  sobriety  or  earnest- 
ness of  argument,  and  with  small  satisfaction  to  the  critical 
thinker.  He  contributed  absolutely  nothing  new  in  this  solu- 
tion. All  that  he  attempted  to  furnish  was  the  imposing  and 
effective  array  of  diflSculties  with  which  the  students  of  the 
Scriptures  were  already  familiar,  and  .concerning  which  they 
did  not  need  again  to  be  informed.  The  greater  diflScnlty  of 
furnishing  a  rule  by  which  so  large  a  part  of  this  history  and 
teaching  could  be  separated  from  the  true,  he  met  by  the  word 
intuition.  The  still  more  difficult  problem  of  explaining  how 
so  small  a  scantling  of  truth  could  possibly  have  been  overlaid 
by  what  his  theory  regards  as  such  a  crushing  mass  of  error 
and  untruth,  of  exaggeration  and  mistake,  of  willful  falsehood 
and  deliberate  deception,  he  seeks  to  solve  by  the  phrases  fiou$ 
credulity  ^\dL  pious  fraud.  There  was  great  bravery  in  the 
audacious  attempt,  great  skill  in  the  rhetoric,  great  genius  in 
the  diction,  and  great  splendor  in  the  imagery,  but  an  utter 
failure  in  the  argument  and  explanation.  There  were  lofty 
sentiments  uttered  by  the  way,  a  fervent  faith  in  conscience 
expressed,  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  pure  and  pious  Gralilean, 
and  a  triumphant  joy  at  the  power  of  his  sayings  to  elevate 
and  warm  the  souls  of  men  in  all  the  ages,  but  with  all  these 
splendid  accessories,  the  words  intuitions  and  amiable  ertdvr 
lity^  did  not  take  the  nerve  out  of  the  stubborn  arguments 
which  they  attempted  to  confront. 

The  solid  weight  of  the  real  arguments,  for  both  doctrine  and 
history,  rolled  back  with  crushing  effect  upon  this  frivolous  and 
impotent  attempt  to  explain  the  rise  and  existence  of  either, 
on  any  other  than  the  theory  that  both  were  substantially 
true.  Mr.  Parker  had  undertaken  to  furnish  another  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  and  existence  of  each.  He  failed,  and  the 
reaction  of  his  failure  added  another  testimony  to  those  which 
had  been  furnished  before  of  the  self  evidencing  argument  for 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Eevelations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  But  while  the  offered  solutions  of  Parker  were 
broken  upon  the  strong  points  of  the  argument  which  almost 
starts  forth  of  itself  from  the  truths  and  history  of  the  Scriptures, 
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they  derived  some  plausibility  from  their  pertinency  as  directed 
against  the  weak  and  wretched  theologies  and  evidences 
which  have  been  often  urged  in  the  support  of  the  divine  veri- 
ties. Extravagant  claims  for  inspiration,  fanciful  and  strained 
interpretations,  unhistorical  conceptions  and  explanations  of 
actions  and  events,  unethical  vindications  of  the  moral  teach- 
ings and  institutions  of  the  earlier  times,  monstrous  dogmas 
foisted  upon  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  word,  an  artificial  and 
factitious  pietism  of  the  religious  life  and  affections — these, 
and  all  the  other  forms  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  which  have 
been  accepted  without  inquiry,  and  propagated  without  sifting, 
by  the  credulous  or  the  indolent  defenders  of  Christianity,  on 
account  of  the  vital  force  of  the  system  to  which  these  para- 
sitic excrescences  were  attached  ;  these  were  the  real  allies  of 
Mr.  Parker.  Some  of  the  expounders  and  teachers  of  Christ- 
ianity, who  would  denounce  him  with  expressions  of  loathing 
and  of  horror,  were  the  very  men  who  gave  him  all  the  power 
and  opportunity  which  he  had  to  do  evih  It  was  they  who 
gave  point  and  force  to  every  one  of  his  sermons.  It  was  they 
who  furnished  the  model  for  each  caricature  which  he  drew  in 
his  lectures.  Christian  preachers,  and  teachers  of  tliis  and 
other  ages,  were  his  unconscious  but  real  allies.  How  fearfully 
through  him  was  their  traditional  and  cast-iron  theology — their 
uncouth  and  pharisaic  morality,  revenged  upon  the  truth  and 
the  life  which  the  Great  Teacher  taught  and  acted. 

But  Mr.  Parker  did  not  merely  fail  as  against  a  rational 
theology  and  a  rightly  interpreted  history,  but  the  two  great 
points  of  his  system  were  broken  and  wrecked,  the  one  upon 
the  undeniable  facts  of  human    nature,  the  other  upon  the 
teachings  of  human  history.    Mr.  Parker  denied,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  fact,  and  extenuated  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of 
haman  sinfulness.     Human  experience  asserts  the  fact  of  sin, 
and  the  human  conscience  testifies  to  its  guilt  and  malignancy. 
Christianity  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact,  nor  does  it  create 
the  evidence  for  believing  in  it.    It  does  but  reiterate  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience  and  observation  concerning  it,  and  record 
the    history  and  explain  the  manifestations  of  this  widespread 
and  all  pervading  evil.    Mr,  Parker  took  ground  both  against 
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what  we  believe  to  be  the  testimony  of  Christianity  on  this 
point,  and  what  we  know  to  be  the  t^timony  of  the  human 
Boul.  If  it  be  conceded  that  Christ  does  not  contradict  his 
assertions,  homan  nature  lifts  up  her  voice  in  a  protest  against 
his  doctrine  of  sin,  which  will  not  and  cannot  be  silenced. 

Again,  Mr.  Parker  taught  that  there  was  power  in  the  intui- 
tions of  a  pure  minded  and  devout  Hebrew  youth,  to  win  back 
the  race  from  its  sins — if  these  intuitions  were  but  obeyed  by 
all  men.  If  obeyed!  yes,  indeed ;  but  on  that  if  turns  all  the 
^difficulty.  If  moral  and  religious  truth  were  seen,  loved,  and 
obeyed,  then  it  would  prevail!  What  is  this  but  a  logical 
truism,  a  mere  hypothesis — asserting  no  real  energy  and  pro- 
viding no  working  power.  Who  or  what  shall  cause  this  truth 
to  be  peen  and  loved?  Where  is  the  force  which  can  give 
effect  to  these  intuitions  which  are  within  the  reach  of  man. 
but  which  he  is  not  inclined  to  reach  after  ? — nay,  which  he 
deliberately  represses  by  an  unrighteous  life,  ''holding  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness."  In  reply  to  these  questions, 
human  history  teaches  us  that  a  certain  race  believed  that  God 
acted  on  them  by  means  of  supernatural  personages,  whose 
words  and  acts  together  were  more  or  less  efficient  against 
Polytheism  and  its  debasements.  So  far  history  suggests  a 
real  and  efficient  force.  Concerning  the  effect,  history  records 
the  singular  fact  that  the  Jews  were  monotheistic  in  their 
faith,  and  relatively  pure,  elevated,  and  profound  in  their 
moral  theory  and  practice,  so  that  no  other  nation  could  com- 
pare with  them  in  these  respects. 

History  teaches  us,  again,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
ian era  a  new  force  of  the  same  kind  was  added  to  the  faiths 
already  working,  beginning  with  these  same  Jews  who  had 
somehow  or  other  slowly  crept  up  to  monotheism,  and  going 
out  from  them  with  a  wonderfully  transforming  efficacy  into 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  force  emanates  from  a 
single  person,  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  as  all  concede  in  the 
second  century,  and  some  say  in  the  first,  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  having  a  mighty  power  at  his 
command  and  in  his  person,  for  the  enforcement  of  this  moral 
and  religious  truth.    History  testifies  that  those  who  in  the 
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second  century  were  influenced  to  a  better  character  and  a 
better  life,  were  moved  by  their  faith  in  him  as  a  supernatural 
and  divinely  commissioned  Person.  History  testifies,  also,  that 
during  all  the  Christian  centuries  since,  the  men  who  have 
been  most  successfully  moved  to  goodness,  have  been  influenced 
by  the  force  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  as  siu^h  a  Persori.  If 
History  attests  anything,  it  is  that  tlie  actual  force,  which  has 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  men  to  attend  to  and  obey  these 
eternal  moral  truths,  has  been  the  belief  in  the  Person  of  a 
Supernatural  and  Divine  Redeemer. 

History  teaches  that  without  this  force  the  effect  has  not 
been  wrought.  With  this  force,  it  has  been,  to  some  degree, 
accomplished.  Moreover,  it  gives  us  many  particulars  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  ascribed  to  this  being — ^by  those  who  be- 
lieved in  his  claims — sayings  respecting  himself  which,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  to  be  true,  would  make  out  for  us  a  cause  in 
all  respects  adequate  to  the  effect  which  has  actually  followed. 

Mr.  Parker  says  the  History  of  these  sayings  and  doings,  so 
far  as  it  represents  a  Supernatural]  Person  to  be' this  adequate 
cause,  cannot  be  true.  When  asked  for  his  proof,  he  appeals 
in  a  vague  and  general  way  to  the  testimony  of  History  in 
general,  tliat  men  are  very  much  inclined  to  ascribe  a  super- 
natural origin  to  teachers  with  high  moral  and  religious  intui- 
tions. When  he  is  asked  to  consult  History  for  any  example 
of  such  a  force  as  Christ  excited,  that  was  wrought  by  men  of 
moral  and  religious  intuitions,  without  being  thus  enforced,  he 
is  silent.  When  asked  if  History  does  not  teach  that  the 
really  eflBcient  element  of  faith  in  Christ  has  always  been  found 
in  faith  in  his  person,  and  is  so  even  at  this  present  moment,  he 
must  answer  yes.  But  against  these  facts,  attested  by  all  His- 
tory, he  has  a  theory  that  this  belief  need  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  the  most  eflBcient  element  in  the  force,  but  that  the  spiritual 
intuitions  are  of  themselves  strong  and  potent  enough  to  produce 
the  effect.  But  this  is  his  theory.  Yet  History  shows  no  fact 
to  confirm  his  assertion  ;  the  teachings  of  History  are  all 
against  it.  Tried  by  this  plain  and  practical  test,  his  theory 
must  utterly  fail  that  man  does  not  need  a  personal  and  Super- 
natural Redeemer,  as  Christianity  proves  that   he  does,  by 
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the  three  great  rules  of  Induction,  in  that  when  the  cause  is 
present,  the  effect  follows,  when  it  is  absent,  the  effect  is  not 
seen,  and  as  the  cause  varies  in  energy,  so  does  the  effect  varj 
in  the  game  proportion. 

We  have  shown  that  Mr.  Parker's  position  with  respect  to 
the  Historical  Christianity  of  the  Christian  Church,  on  its 
two  essential  points,  is  one  of  direct  and  open  antagonism. 
We  have  also  shown  that  in  this  position  he  fails  to  sustain 
himself,  because  he  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  Sacred  History  on  the  supposition  of  its  containing  so 
large  an  element  of  untruth,  and  because  in  his  own  substitute 
he  involves  himself  in  a  fatal  conflict  with  the  facts  of  Human 
Nature  and  the  lessons  of  History. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  keep  these  considerations  in 
mind  when  they  read  Mr.  Parker's  Life  or  any  of  his  works. 
We  neither  expect  nor  wish  them  to  fail  to  love  and  admire 
what  is  lovely  or  noble,  whether  in  the  man  or  in  his  writings. 
Mr.  Parker  acted  and  said  many  brave,  noble,  and  generous 
things.  He  honored  and  loved  much  that  is  great  and  good, 
but  he  failed  rightly  to  estimate  that  which  is  the  Greatest  and 
the  Best,  The  Cfirist  op  the  New  Testament. 
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Article  IX.— CHARLES   BEECHER'S  NEW   THEORY  OF 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 

Redeemer  and  Redeemed.  An  Investigation  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  of  Eternal  Judgment.  By  Charles  Beecher. 
Geor^retown,  Mass.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  1864.  12mo. 
pp.  357. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  Rev.  Cliarlcs 
Beecher's  "Redeemer  and  Redeemed,"  no  reader  can  fail  to  be 
moved  by  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  the  Preface.  Even 
the  sternest  of  critics  must  needs  relent,  at  the  openness  with 
which  the  writer  recounts  his  struggles  for  twenty  years,  and 
hesitate  to  disturb  the  rest  which  he  confesses  to  have  found  in 
his  singular  tlleor3^  *  If  moved  to  a  severe  judgment,  he  would 
be  quite  disarmed  of  any  hostile  intent,  by  the  frank  and  naive 
confession,  "  I  have  no  idea  that  many  minds  will  be  satisfied 
with  them  [my  views].  I  have  learned,  by  sad  experience,  that 
what  convinces  me  does  not  always  convince  other  people. 
The  most  I  can  hope  for  is,  that  these  views  will  interest  the 
thoughtful,  studious,  of  the  same  grand  system,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  working  out  of  the  problem  by  a  sincere  and  independ- 
ent mind,  whose  sole  desire  is  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Who  could  fail  to  be  moved  to  a  charita- 
ble and  kindly  feeling  by  such  an  avowal,  save  the  stoniest  of 
hard-hearted  dogmatists  ? 

The  problem  to  be  Tvorked  out  is  the  explanation  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  import  and  ground  of  the  redeeming  work  of  our 
Lord.  The  manner  in  which  our  author  does  it  is  the  follow- 
ing :  He  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  doctrine  is  true 
which  is  taught  by  his  brother  in  "  The  Conflict  of  Ages,"  of 
a  preexistent  state  in  which  all  the  souls  of  men  were  subject- 
ed to  a  moral  trial,  and  fell.  This  being  assumed,  he  carries 
back  into  this  period  all  the  relations  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. In  order  to  show  that  his  theory  is  necessary,  he  dis- 
cusses the  other  theories   which  have  been  received   in   the 
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Article  X.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND   RELIGIOUS. 

Professor  Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.*— We 
welcome  this  work,  the  fruit  of  investigations  pursued  for  several 
years  while  the  author  filled  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiyat 
Audover.  American  theology  has  needed  to  connect  itself  more 
with  historical  investigations,  and  to  graft  itself  upon  the  past 
thinking  of  the  church.  We  trust  that  these  volumes  may  prove 
to  be  forerunners  of  other  works  in  the  same  department  of  study. 

The  plan  which  Professor  Shedd  has  adopted  is  that  of  giving 
a  continuous  view  of  the  progress  of  each  of  the  principal 
doctrines  through  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  instead  of  treat- 
ing each  period  exhaustively  before  proceeding  to  another.  The 
method  adopted,  which  is  that  of  Baumgarten-Crusius,  (in  his 
Second  Part),  has  the  advantage  of  affording  a  consecutive  view 
of  the  growth  of  each  doctrine — the  thread  being  nowhere 
dropped  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  contemporaneous 
discussions  upon  other  topics.  Still,  it  is  true  that  the  various  dis- 
cussions of  any  given  period  throw  light  upon  each  other,  and  the 
purely  historical  interest  is,  thus,  furthered  by  an  opposite  meth- 
od. •  But  we  think  that  Professor  Shedd  has  done  wisely,  espc. 
cially  in  a  work  of  no  greater  compass  than  his,  in  the  choice  he 
has  made  between  these  two  modes  of  treatment. 

After  an  Introduction  (pp.  1-48)  in  which  the  learned  author's 
conception  of  History,  of  Sacred  History,  and  of  Doctrinal  His- 
tory in  particular,  are  set  forth,  we  come  to  Book  First,  in  which 
the  Influence  of  Philosophical  systems,  especially  of  Aristot*- 
lianisra  and  Platonism,  upon  the  construction  of  Chiistian  doctrine, 
is  explained.  This  section  of  the  work  is  followed  by  the  Historj 
of  Apologies  (pp.  103-220)  and  the  History  of  Theology  (Trini- 
tarianism)  and  Christology  (pp.  223-408) — this  topic  filling  up  the 
first  volume.    The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  History  of 

*  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  William  G.  T.  Shidd,  D.  D.  Two 
volumes.  NewjYork:  Charles  Scribner.  1863.  Price  |6.  New  Haven:  Jndd 
<![  White. 
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Anthropology,  (pp.  1-199),  the  History  of  Soteriology,  (pp. 
203-386),  the  History  of  Eschatology,  (pp.  389-419),  and  the 
History  of  Symbols,  (pp.  423-498).  A  topical  index  completes 
the  work.  The  subjects  which  are  most  fully  treated  are  the 
Trinity,  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  and  the  Atonement.  The  chapter 
on  Apologies  is  comparatively  brief,  and  that  on  Symbols  still 
more  so,  while  other  theological  topics,  except  those  mentioned 
above,  are  thrown  very  much  into  the  background.  For  mod- 
em theology,  in  particular,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  little 
space  is  reserved.  This  we  do  not  charge  as  a  fault  upon  the 
work,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  matter  is  rightly  divided.  Con- 
sidering the  proportions  of  this  treatise,  it  is  well  that  the  room 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  most  important  topics. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  work  is  the  espousal  and  main- 
tenance, throughout  the  history,  of  a  distinct  doctrinal  stand- 
point. This  peculiarity  the  author  himself  notices  in  the  preface. 
It  gives  to  his  work  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  commentary  upon 
Doctrinal  History,  rather  than  a  merely  objective  definition  of  the 
changes  and  progress  of  theological  opinion.  Partly  on  account 
of  this  characteristic,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  of  brevity, 
there  is  not  unfrequently  an  omission  of  opinions — especially, 
singularities  of  opinion — which,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
are  interesting,  but  which  to  a  doctrinal  theologian,  anxious  only 
to  seize  upon  the  element  that  is  perpetuated  or  bears  on  present 
discussions,  are  of  little  moment.  For  example,  in  Anselm's  con- 
struction of  the  Atonement,  the  fanciful  notion  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  fallen  angels  from  the  human  race, 
has  an  important  place  in  the  theory  as  it  lay  in  Anselm's  mind. 
So  the  ascetic  notions  of  Augustin  about  the  sexual  appetite  were, 
in  his  view,  an  important  feature  in  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
though  modern  theology  is  wont  to  throw  out  of  consideration 
this  point  of  the  Augustinian  theory. 

In  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  plan,  there 
is  much  to  admire.  The  style  is  perspicuous,  condensed,  anima- 
ted, often  eloquent  Signs  of  a  broad  and  generous  culture  crop 
out  all  along  its  pages ;  but  literary  allusions  illustrate,  without 
diverting,  the  course  of  the  discussion.  There  is  no  want  of  sharp 
discrimination.  The  marks  of  a  mind  philosophical  by  nature 
and  by  training  are  obvious  to  the  reader.  The  materials  have 
been  mastered,  fused,  and  assimilated,  so  that  a  character  of  fresh- 
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ness  and  originality  is  stamped  upon  the  entire  work.  It  weD  de- 
serves an  honorable  and  permanent  place  in  the  standard  literature 
of  theology. 

In  the  perusal  of  Professor  Shedd's  work,  we  had  noted  down 
various  passages  where  we  should  wish  to  take  exception  to  the 
author's  statement  either  as  to  the  substance  of  it  or  the  form. 
But  as  the  limits  of  a  book-notice  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
do  justice  to  the  several  topics  to  which  our  memoranda  relate,  we 
prefer  to  postpone  criticism  of  this  sort  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
Most  of  our  differences  from  the  author,  however,  in  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  Doctrinal  History,  probably  take  their  rise 
in  our  inability  to  agree  with  his  own  theological  scheme.  We  do 
not  believe  in  his  theory  of  history — ^unless  qualifications  are  made 
which  would  essentially  change  its  character.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Augustinian  Realism,  altered  and  improved  by  Anselm,  is  a 
scriptural  or  reasonable  explanation  of  the  sin  of  mankind.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  same  Anselm's  construction  of  the  Atone- 
ment, though  it  undoubtedly  contains  profound  truth,  can  be 
strictly  held  and  defended.  Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  dogma  of 
the  absolute  inability  of  all  men  since  the  fall  of  Adam  to  accept 
when  they  reject,  or  reject  when  they  accept,  the  influences  of 
Grace.  Nor,  again,  do  we  believe  that  theology  in  the  seventeenth 
century  reached  its  ultima  ThulCy  and  that  modern  German  theolo- 
gy, and  theological  thinking  hereafter,  are  to  be  approved  or  con- 
demned, according  as  they  agree  or  not  with  the  creeds  of  that 
age.  These  theological  differences  must  naturally  lead  to  a  some- 
what diverse  view  and  representation  of  the  history  of  theological 
opinion.  But  some  other  occasion  may,  perhaps,  be  found  for  the 
handling  of  these  points  in  which  we  dissent  from  the  esteemed 
author  of  this  work.  But  we  have  not  thought  it  right,  in  con- 
nection with  an  expression  of  our  warm  appreciation  of  his  able 
production,  to  withhold  an  equally  frank  avowal  of  our  disagree- 
ment with  several  of  its  prominent  theological,  or  metaphysical 
tenets. 

HovEY  ON  THE  MiRACLEs  OF  Chbist.**— The  dcsigu  of  this 

•  The  Miracles  of  Christ,  as  Attested  by  the  Evangelists,  By  Alvah  Hotkt, 
D.  D.,  Professor  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.  Boston :  Graves  <b  Young. 
1864. 
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work  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface :  "  To  exhibit  the  testimony  of 
the  Evangelist  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
this  work.  A  careful  survey  of  this  testimony, — noting  points  of 
agreement  and  difference  between  the  several  writers,  the  fairness 
and  minuteness  with  which  they  relate  the  events  in  question,  and 
the  abortive  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  impeach  their 
Teracity, — must  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  Saviour's  life.  The  following  pages,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  such  a  survey, — preceded  by  an  Introduction, 
pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  scientific  and  philosophical  objections 
to  miracles,  and  followed  by  a  conclusion  characterizing  the  Evan- 
gelical testimony,  as  learned  from  this  survey."  The  author 
brings  to  his  task  careful  and  sufficient  scholarship.  A  spirit  of 
candor  marks  his  discussion.  The  objections,  from  different  sides, 
to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  miracles,  are  fairly  met 
and  answered.  If  we  were  to  criticise  the  work  at  all,  we  should 
express  the  apprehension  that  the  refutation  of  skeptical  theories, 
in  reference  to  the  particular  narratives,  is  too  brief  for  the  best 
effect. 

McWhortek's  Hand-book  of  the  New  Testament.*— This 
little  work  is  an  unpretending,  but  highly  meritorious  production. 
It  is  a  condensed  and  popular  handling  of  the  topics  usually 
embraced  in  the  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament."  There 
are,  first,  in  several  chapters,  judicious  observations  upon  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  Inspiration.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  their  characteristics,  num- 
ber, and  state,  together  with  proofs  of  their  substantial  integrity. 
The  author  then  furnishes  a  description  of  the  most  important 
versions,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  various  English  translations. 
The  remaining  and  principal  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  a  dis- 
tinct examination  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  together  with  explanations  as  to  their  authorship. 
The  author  makes  no  pretension  to  originality,  but  yet  has  made 
use  of  the  best  English  authorities, — as  Tregelles,  Westcott, 
Wordsworth,  Trench,  and  especially  Alford.  He  has  aimed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  on  whom  devolves  '*  the  duty  of  instruct- 

*  A  FopfUar  Hand-book  of  the  New  Testament,  By  George  Cummino  Mc- 
Wborter.    New  York:  Harper  a  Brothers.     1864.    pp.295. 
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ing  the  young  in  the  New  Testament,  who  must  often  have  wish- 
ed for  some  book  containing  in  a  concise  form  the  information 
they  require."  We  doubt  not  that  the  fruit  of  his  labor  will  be 
gratefully  Appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed. 
The  book  is  one  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  in  a  high  degree  credi- 
table to  the  author,  who,  as  we  understand,  is  a  .layman  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Smith's  Dictionart  of  the  Bible.* — ^The  first  volume  of  this 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  the  public  about  four  years 
ago.  Most  of  our  readers  have  undoubtedly  seen  it,  and  are 
acquainted  with  its  character.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  which  was  generally  acces- 
sible before,  as  the  editor  had  the  assistance  of  the  best  talent  in 
England,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in  its  preparation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  first  volume  was  a  large  octavo,  with  nearly 
twelve  hundred  pages,  closely  printed  in  double  columns — ^though, 
to  our  taste,  with  rather  too  small  type.  The  amount  of  reading 
matter,  thus  presented,  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  each 
page  in  the  Dictionary  contains  as  much  as  three  ordinary  pages 
of  the  New  Englander.  It  was  hoped  that  one  more  volume,  of 
the  size  of  the  first,  would  complete  this  great  work.  But  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  continue  it  on  even  a  larger  scale,  so  that 
some  subjects  might  be  treated  more  fully  than  was  originally  con- 
templated ;  and  instead  of  one  volume,  two  have  been  required. 
These  two  are  now  published,  bearing  the  impress  of  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  work  is  completed.  The 
two  new  volumes,  together,  contain  eighteen  hundred  and  siity- 
two  pages,  besides  an  Appendix,  which  furnishes  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  additional  pages. 

Many  of  the  separate  Articles,  if  printed  by  themselves  in  the  usual 
book  form,  would  make  quite  good  sized  volumes.  For  example, 
the  single  Article  on  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New 

*  A  J)ietio9iartf  of  the  Bible  ;  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geopv* 
phy,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  hy  William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  editor  of  the 
Dictionaries  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  "  Biography  and  Mythology " 
and  "Geography."  In  three  volumes.  !Large  Svo.  Vol  II.  Kabzeel— Red- 
Heifer,  pp.  1008.  VoL  III.  Red-Sea— Zuzims.  pp.  864.  With  Appendix, 
pp.  cxvi.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  A  Co.  1864.  Price  for  three  volumes,  |1 6.60. 
New  Haven  :  Judd  <fe  White. 
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Testaments,  prepared,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which 
respects  the  Aramaic  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles,  fills  fifly-two  of  these  compactly  printed  pages,  and  would 
make  a  volume  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  like  those  in 
this  Quarterly.  There  is,  besides,  an  Article  of  eighteen  pages,  on 
the  Authorized  Version,  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Plumptre ;  an  Article  on 
the  Vulgate  of  thirty-two  pages,  by  Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott ; 
an  Article  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  thirteen  pages,  by 
Emanuel  Dentsch ;  and  another  on  the  Septuagint,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Selwyn,  of  ten  pages ;  and,  besides  these,  there  is  an  Article 
(24  pp.)  on  the  Old  Testament,  by  Hev.  Joseph  Francis  Thrupp, 
another  on  the  New  Testament,  (30  pp.),  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott, 
and  another  on  the  Pentateuch,  (16  pp.),  by  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 
This  latter  contributor  thus  sums  up  the  resuKs  of  his  inquiries : 
Genesis  was  brought  to  its  present  shape  either  by  Moses,  or  by 
one  of  the  elders  acting  under  him,  from  documents  which  had 
come  from  a  much  earlier  time.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  Mosaic ;  and  he  "  declares  unhesitatingly  " 
for  the  Mosaic  authority  of  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  concluding 
part. 

Among  the  numerous  geographical  Articles  we  will  mention 
only  one  by  Mr.  Layard,  on  Nineveh,  (15  pp.);  one  on  Syria, 
(8  pp.)>  hy  Mr.  Rawlinson ;  another  (36  pp.)  on  Palestine,  by  Mr. 
Grove;  another  by  Hon.  Mr.  Twisleton,  on  Tyre,  (8  pp.);  and 
another  by  our  countiyman.  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New  York,  on  Thebes. 

The  Biographical  Articles  are  many  of  them  quite  extended, 
of  which  we  will  mention  only  that  on  Paul,  (32  pp.),  by  Rev. 
John  Llewelyn  Davies ;  and  that  on  Peter,  (13  pp.),  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
Cook,  who  claims  it  as  a  settled  point  that  this  Apostle  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Rome.  He  states,  also,  that  Peter's  wife  attended 
him  in  his  wanderings.  One  of  the  most  extended  Articles  on 
this  class  of  subjects,  is  that  on  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
(1 1  pp.),  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  is  occupied  with  the 
legendary  history  of  the  Virgin. 

Among  the  Articles  on  the  various  Books  of  the  Bible,  those  on 
Lieviticus  and  Numbers  are  by  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne ;  those  on 
the  three  synoptical  gospels  are  by  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of 
York ;  that  on  Romans  is  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Lightfoot ;  that  on  Phile- 
mon is  by  Prof.  Hackett  of  Newton,  Massachusetts ;  those  on  the 
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two  Epistles  of  Peter,  are  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  who  thus  sums  up 
his  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle :  "  If  it 
were  a  question  now  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  upon  the  ex- 
ternal or  internal  evidences  still  accessible,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  maintain  this  than  any  other  docu- 
ment in  the  New  Testament;  but  the  judgment  of  the  early 
church  is  not  to  be  reversed  without  far  stronger  arguments  than 
have  been  adduced,  more  especially  as  the  Epistle  is  free  from 
objections  which  might  be  brought,  with  more  show  of  reason, 
against  others,  now  all  but  universally  received :  inculcating  no 
new  doctrine,  bearing  on  no  controversies  of  post-apostolical 
origin,  supporting  no  hierarchical  innovations,  but  simple,  earnest, 
devout,  and  eminently  practical ;  full  of  the  characteristic  graces  of 
the  apostle,  who, 'as  we  believe,  bequeathed  this  last  proof  of 
faith  and  hope  to  the  church." 

The  Articles  on  subjects  pertaining  to  ancient  rites,  and  mo- 
monies — in  fact,  to  antiquities  of  every  description — are  quite  full, 
and  are  very  satisfactory. 

It  was  stated  distinctly  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  by 
the  editor,  that  this  work  was  to  be  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  no  part  of  its  aim  to  explain  systems  of  theology, 
or  discuss  points  of  controversial  history.  Still  we  find  from  such 
Articles  as  that  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock;  that 
on  Miracles,  by  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of  Killaloe  ;  that  on 
the  "  Saviour,"  by  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  that 
on  Romans,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  not  to  mention  very  many 
others,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  Articles  of  a  doctrinal 
character ;  as  these  are,  in  many  cases,  quite  extended,  and  snch 
as  will  be  deemed  generally  quite  satisfactory. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  in  these 
more  extended  Articles  that  the  excellence  of  any  such  work  as 
this  consists.  A  scholar,  with  any  satisfactory  apparatus  for  study 
around  him,  will  not  be  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
Articles  which  we  have  referred  to  above,  or  any  discussions  which 
could  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  any  Article  in  a  Diction- 
ary. A  work  of  this  kind  is  consulted  rather  for  information  on 
the  thousand  subjects  of  less  importance  respecting  which  infor- 
mation is  needed.  And  for  every  such  purpose  this  Dictionary 
furnishes  all  that.can  be  desired.  There  are  undoubtedly  words 
that  are  omitted,  and  Articles  which  are  defective,  yet,  as  a  whole, 
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it  supplies  just  such  help  as  the  great  body  of  ordinary  students  of 
the  Bible  are  asking  for,  and  feel  the  need  of    The  three  volume 
are  somewhat  expensive ;  yet  for  the  sum  which  tliey  cost,  we 
doubt  whether  any  other  work  can  be  procured  of  equal  value  for 
the  illustration  of  all  parts  of  the  Bible. 

HISTORICAL  AND   BIOGRAPHICAL, 

Life  of  Edward  Livingston,* — The  family,  from  which  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  descended,  has  been  distinguished, 
almost  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  its 
wealth,  and  for  the  valuable  public  services  which  its  different 
members  have  rendered.  Edward  Livingston  was  born  in  1764, 
and  his  boyhood  was  passed,  of  course,  amid  the  excitement  that 
attended  the  Revolution.  His  eldest  brother  was  one  of  the  five 
to  whom  the  framing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
committed.  Another  brother  commanded  a  regiment;  and  an 
elder  sister — Mrs.  Montgomery — was  early  left  the  widow  of  that 
gallant  General  whose  memorable  death,  before  the  walls  of  Que- 
bec, has  endeared  his  name  forever  to  the  American  people.  After 
the  war,  and  just  as  Mr.  Livingston  was  himself  entering  upon 
manhood,  the  great  questions  connected  with  the  forming  of  our 
present  National  Union  filled  the  public  mind.  Nowhere  were 
they  debated  with  more  excitement  than  in  New  York;  where 
his  elder  brother  was  conspicuous  among  those  who  succeeded  in 
overpowering  the  opposition,  and  in  securing  the  favorable  vote 
of  the  citizens  of  that  important  State.  Surrounded  as  Edward 
Livingston  had  been  with  such  influences  from  childhood,  it  could 
not  but  be  that  he  should  sympathize  deeply  with  his  brother  in 
his  efforts  for  the  cause  of  National  Unity,  and  he  now  warmly 
adopted  those  principles  which,  through  life,  led  him  to  manifest 
the  most  loyal  devotion  to  the  Constitution. 

In  1785,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  immediately 
took  a  high  position  among  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Burr, 
Richard  Varick,  Egbert  Benson,  John  Sloss  Hobart,  and  Brock- 
holdst  Livingston. ,  In  1794  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to 

•  Xt/e  of  Edward  Livingston.  By  Charles  Havknb  Huxt.  With  an  Intpo- 
ducti on  by  George  Bancroft.  New  York:  D,  Appleton  it  Co.  1864.  8vo. 
pp.448.     Price  |3.fiO.     New  Haven:  Jiidd  <k  White. 
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Congress;  and  was  twice  reelected.  In  1801  he  receired  the 
appointment  from  President  Jeflferson  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  New  York,  and  soon  after  was 
elected,  also,  Mayor  of  the  city.  In  1803  New  York  was  visited 
by  the  yellow  fever,  and  while  nobly  devoting  his  time  and  proper- 
ty, and  risking  his  life  in  efforts  for  the  assistance  of  the  sufferers, 
he  was  called  most  unexpectedly  to  meet  one  of  the  heaviest 
calamities  of  his  life.  He  had  been  attacked  himself  by  the  fever, 
and  while  prostrated  by  it,  a  confidential  clerk  embezzled  large 
sums  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  his  keeping,  and  he  found 
himself,  on  his  recovery,  a  debtor  to  the  government  for  a  mnch 
larger  sum  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  pay.  He  immediately 
resigned  all  his  public  offices,  and  "  without  a  word  of  complaint, 
crimination,  or  excuse,  at  once  devoted  his  inheritance,  his  acqni- 
sitions,  the  fruits  of  his  professional  industry,  to  the  discharge  of 
his  obligation  to  the  government ;  and  for  near  a  score  of  years 
gave  himself  no  rest  till  he  had  paid  it,  principal  and  interest." 
But  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  accomplish  this,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period,  he  determined  to  exile  himself  for  a  season  from  his 
home  and  family,  in  some  place  where  he  could  hope  to  gain  mort 
speedily  pecuniary  independence.  It  happened  that,  jnst  at  this 
time,  his  brother,  under  the  direction  of  President  Jefferson,  had 
succeeded  in  making  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Napoleon, 
and  Mr.  Livingston  naturally  had  his  thoughts  turned  towards 
New  Orleans  as  a  place  where  he  might  hope,  sooner  than  m  Xev 
York,  to  acquire  the  means  of  discharging  the  load  of  debt 
which  he  found  laid  upon  him.  He  therefore  removed  to  Louis- 
iana, and  reached  New  Orleans  in  1804,  when  that  city  contained 
but  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  who  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards.  The  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
newly  purchased  territory  was  peculiar.  Louisiana  had  passe^l 
from  the  control  of  its  European  masters,  and  now  ita  inhabitants 
were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  American  citizens. 
In  the  adjustment  of  the  old  municipal  laws,  derived  from  France 
and  Spain,  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  Mr.  Livingston  from 
the  first  bore  an  important  part ;  and  showed  in  a  very  striking 
manner  the  magnanimity  of  his  character.  At  his  recommenda- 
tion, an  attempt  was  made  to  simplify  the  existing  forms  of 
practice  in  the  courts,  which  was  a  medley  of  civil  and  Spanish 
law,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  frame  an  entirely  new  system  of 
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practice,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  legislature.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  the  changes  which  he  made,  the  following 
story  is  told:  A  young  lawyer,  from  one  of  the  common  law 
States,  came  to  New  Orleans  with  the  design  of  practising  there 
his  profession.  He  carried  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Living- 
ston^ and  in  his  first  conversation  with  him  expressed  great  solici- 
tude to  know  in  how  long  a  time,  if  he  used  great  diligence,  he 
could  expect  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice. 
Mr.  Livingston  answered,  "  You  are  coming  to  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow at  four,  and  1  think  I  can  initiate  you  into  all  its  myste- 
ries before  we  sit  down  to  dinner !" 

The  ceding  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  had  given  at  once 
to  New  Orleans  all  the  importance  that  had  been  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Livingston.     The  city  entered  immediately  upon  a  course  of 
rapid  growth  which  soon  gave  him  abundant  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  professional  ability ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his 
superior  talents,  his  integrity,  affability,  and  public  spirit,  gained 
for  him  universal  confidence.     A  proof  of  the  high  regard  that 
was  felt  for  him,  we  have  in  the  success  that  attended  his  efforts, 
during  the  last  war  with  England,  when  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
was  threatened  by  the  British  army.     We  are  told  that  it  was 
owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  personal  influence  that  the  many 
conflicting  elements  in  the  State  were  brought  to  act  in  unison. 
He  also  served  himself  as  military  aid  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  here 
formed  that  intimacy  with  the  future  President  which  afterwards* 
led  to  his  being  called  by  him  to  fill  some  of  the  highest  offices  of 
trust  in  the  national  government,  at  times  of  critical  importance. 
After  the  war,  he  represented  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  many 
years,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  1831  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Jackson, 
and  was  his  principal  adviser  at  the  time  that  the  nullifying  poli- 
ticians of  South  Carolina  made  their  first  attempt  to  embroil  the 
nation  in  civil  war ;  and  among  the  important  state  papers  that 
-were  prepared  at  this  exciting  period  by  Mr.  Livingston,  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebrated  Address  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
The  last  public  service  that  he  rendered  was  in  the  capacity  of 
Minister  to  France,  where  he  was  sent  in  1833  to  prosecute  the 
claim  for  indenmity,  made  by  our  government,  for  French  spoli- 
ations, under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  on  American  com- 
merce. 
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BELLES  LETTBES. 

Ckaik's  HisTOttY  OP  English  Litebatuee,  and  op  the  En- 
glish Language  * — The  English  language,  as  Professor  Craik 
tells  us,  has  been  known  by  that  name,  and  has  been  the  national 
speech  of  the  English  people,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  fiflh 
century.  Of  written  remains  in  it  we  have  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  specimens  since  the  seventh  century ;  no  two  of  which 
standing  next  to  one  another  in  the  order  of  time,  can  possibly  be 
pronounced  to  belong  to  different  languages,  but  only  at  most  to 
two  successive  stages  of  the  same  language.  In  other  words, 
"we  have  a  record  or  representation  of  the  English  language 
in  which  there  is  no  gap,  for  much  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and.  this  is  what  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  important 
existing  European  tongue,  for  nearly  so  great  a  length  of  time." 
Now  the  man  who  shall  give  us  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
truly  ancient  language,  atfd  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone 
during  these  fourteen  centuries,  will  accomplish  a  work  which 
will  win  for  him  the  enduring  gratitude  of  every  English  scholar. 
Such  a  work  should  unfold,  in  some  worthy  manner,  the  history  of 
all  those  subtle  influences  which,  at  last,  after  so  many  years,  have 
built  up  and  given  shape  to  this  mother-tongue  of  ours,  which 
is  now  confessed  to  have  no  superior,  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling  which  a  free, 
thoughtful,  imaginative,  and  Christian  people  can  have.  Such  a 
work  has  long  been  needed ;  and  we  have  needed,  no  less,  some 
proper  history  of  the  literature  embodied  in  the  language ; — a 
history  which  should  trace  the  connection  between  each  successive 
age  and  the  writers  who  have  illustrated  it ;  which  should  show 
us  what  have  been  the  influences,  in  each  age,  which  have  called 
out  the  men  of  original  thought,  who,  in  turn,  have  stamped  their 
influence  upon  their  own  and  subsequent  tiroes:  which  should 
show  us  why,  at  one  period,  literature  has  been  characterized  by 


•  A  Compendious  History  of  English  LiUrcUure,  and  of  the  English  Language, 
from  the  Norman  Conquest,  With  nnmerous  specimens.  By  Georob  L.  Cwjjk, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  m  Queen's  OJlege 
Belfast.  In  two  volumes.  Svo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1S6S.  i^. 
620,  681.    Price  |7.00.    New  Haven :  Judd  k  White. 
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all  that  is  elevated,  and  ennobliug,  and  why,  at  another,  it  has 
been  degraded,  artificial,  and  devoid  of  all  healthy  feeling. 

Such  a  work  as  this  we  have  never  had,  though  many  valuable 
contributions  towards  it  have  been  made,  in  the  way  of  criticisms 
of  detached  periods.  Prominent  among  these,  we  will  men- 
tion two  volumes  by  the  late  Professor  Henry  Reed,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  who,  as  we  have  sometimes  thought,  if 
he  had  lived,  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
world  what  is  so  much  desired.  But  the  most  comprehensive 
works  which  we  have  hitherto  had,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Chambers,  can  claim  to  furnish  only  an  epitome  of  what 
is  needed.  With  all  the  information  that  this  last  work  contains, 
it  is  at  best  but  a  larger  Index.  It  lacks  the  inspiration  of  a 
superintending  mind,  which  should  give  life  to  all,  and  weave  the 
story  of  the  literature  of  all  these  thirteen  centuries  into  one  sym- 
metrical whole. 

Mr.  Craik  has  had,  then,  almost  an  open  field  in  which  to  work ; 
and  these  two  thick  volumes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  are  a 
great  advance  upon  all  that  has  gone  before.  We  welcome  their 
appearance.  They  cannot  fail  to  awaken  new  interest  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  studies.  Mr.  Craik  has  made  the  attempt 
to  give  here,  in  one  complete  work,  the  history  of  both  the 
English  language  and  its  literature,  down  to  the  present  time,  in- 
cluding what  he  calls  the  "Victorian  era."  He  shows  himself 
throughout  to  be  well  furnished  with  all  the  learning  pertaining  to 
his  subject.  His  taste  is  catholic.  His  criticisms  are  appreciative 
and  fair.  His  work  everywhere  bears  the  marks  of  wide  reading 
and  laborious  study. 

Mr.  Craik  commences  with  some  account  of  the  early  Latin 
literature  in  Britain,  in  the  period  just  subsequent  to  the  Roman 
rule ;  and  then,  after  speaking  of  the  Celtic  language,  and  its  lite- 
rature, he  gives  the  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  English 
tongue  into  the  British  islands  in  the  fifth  century.  He  traces  its 
history,  the  changes  it  slowly  underwent,  the  effects  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  England,  the 
results  of  the  establishment  of  schools  and  universities,  the  intro- 
duction of  Arabic  "and  other  new  learning,  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  influence  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Mr. 
Craik  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  results  of  the  labors  of  all 
the  different  archaeological  societies  in  England,  and  of  these  re- 
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suits  he  has  everywhere  made  free  use ;  so  that  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  bibliography  of  what  he  calls  the  Original  English  period, 
and  the  Second  English  period,  down  to  the  times  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  his  work  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  minute  detail, 
which  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  public 
at  large.  He  has  succeeded,  also,  to  a  good  degree,  in  enlivening 
his  survey  of  this  "nocturnal  portion"  of  our  literature,  in  such  a 
way  that  even  the  most  cursory  reader  cannot  fail  to  find  much  to 
interest  and  amuse. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  style,  we  quote  a  single  paragraph  from 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  hold  which  the  Latin  langn^e 
still  had  upon  the  EAglish  people  even  in  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 

*•  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us  that,  in  a  progress  whicli  he  made  throogh 
Wales  in  1186,  to  assist  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  preaching  a  new  crusade  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  always  most  successful  when  he  appealed  to 
the  people  in  a  Latin  sermon ;  he  asserts,  indeed,  that  they  did  not  anderstand  a 
word  of  it,  although  it  never  failed  to  melt  them  into  tears,  and  to  make  tbem 
come  in  crowds  to  take  the  cross.  No  doubt  they  were  acted  upon  chiefly 
through  their  ears  and  their  imaginations,  and,  for  the  most  part,  only  supposed 
that  they  comprehended  what  they  were  listening  to ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their 
self-deception  was  assisted  by  their  catching  a  word  or  phrase  here  and  there, 
the  meaning  of  which  they  really  understood.  The  Latin  tongue  must  in  those 
du3'B  have  been  heard  in  common  life  on  a  thousand  occasions,  from  which  it  has 
now  passed  away.  It  was  the  language  of  all  the  learned  professions,  of  law,  acd 
physic,  as  well  as  of  divinity,  in  all  their  grades.  It  was  in  Latin  that  the  teach- 
ers at  the  Universities  (many  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  for- 
eigners) delivered  tlieir  prelections  in  all  the  sciences,  and  that  all  the  disputations 
and  other  exercises  among  the  students  were  carried  on.  It  was  the  same  at  all 
the  monastic  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The  number  of  persons 
by  whom  these  various  institutions  were  attended  was  very  great ;  they  were  of 
all  ages,  from  boyhood  to  advanced  manhood :  and  poor  scholars  most  have  been 
found  in  every  village,  mingling  with  every  cla^s  of  the  people,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  avocations  which  they  followed  in  the  intervals  of  their  attendance 
at  the  Universities,  or  after  they  had  finished  their  education,  from  parish  priests 
down  to  wandering  beggars.** 

About  half  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  previous  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  Of  the  subsequent,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
work,  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  in  general.  Here 
Mr.  Craik  very  properly  confines  himself,  almost  entirely,  in  his 
I  accounts  of  the  different  writers  who  pass  under  review,  to  giving 

!  buch  information  only  as  will  throw  light  upon  his  critical  esli- 
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mates  of  their  writings.  These  criticisms  are  illustrated  with 
sufficient  fulness  by  appropriate  quotations,  but  there  is  scarce 
anything  of  the  nature  of  biography  attempted.  It  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  criticism,  in  connection  with  sucli  interesting  literary 
information  as  is  naturally  connected  with  it,  that  the  excellence 
of  the  work  is  to  be  found.  For* this,  by  his  natural  qualities,  and 
by  his  various  acquisitions,  the  author  is  singularly  well  qualified, 
and,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  he  has  been  as  .successful  as  perhaps 
can  be  expected  of  any  one  individual. 

The  defect  of  the  book  is  in  its  very  important  omissions,  and 
in  a  want  of  symmetry  in  its  style  of  criticism.  This  defect  is  at 
once  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the  Preface,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Craik  in  1844-5,  published  a  small  work,  ^^  Sketched  of 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  Enghind  f'*  and  that, 
in  the  preparation  of  this  new  work,  much  of  this  smaller  book 
has  been  directly  incorporated  into  it  without  material  alteration 
or  enlargement.  Mr.  Craik  says  he  did  not  undertake  to  prepare 
a  new  work,  on  an  entirely  original  plan,  but  simply  contented 
himself  with  re- writing  some  of  the  more  important  portions  of 
the  old  book.  Ilis  defense  seems  to  be  that  "  it  is  only  great 
names  and  great  works  which  make  a  literature ;"  and  that  of  all 
those  who  do  not  take  rank  in  the  first  class,  he  had  already  said 
everything  that  was  important. 

But  this  brings  us  to  consider  a  defect  of  another  kind,  which 
must  necessarily  leave  a  work  of  this  description  very  incomplete. 
Mr.  Craik  seems  to  have  limited  his  fullest  and  most  careful  criti- 
cisms— with  exceptions  however — to  the  works  of  those  writers 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  what  may  be  called  the  de- 
partment of  Belles  Leltres,  Of  the  great  lights  of  theology,  of 
social,  ethical,  mental,  and  political  science,  he  has  in  comparison 
very  little  to  say.  Properly  enough  he  has  retained  the  "  Sum- 
maries of  Scientific  Discovery  in  successive  periods,"  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  earlier  work,  for  the  reason  that  they  supply  much 
that  illustrates  the  history  of  the  literature  of  each  era.  But  of 
many  of  the  great  works  in  those  other  departments  of  science 
which  have  exerted  the  widest  influence  upon  their  own  and  subse- 
quent times,  his  comments  are  of  a  most  meagre  description. 

We  might  mention,  also,  that  Mr.  Craik's  own   style   is   not  • 
above  criticism.     We  will  give  but  a  single  example.     On  the 
very  first  page,  we  find  this  sentence :  "  No  language  has  been 
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born  a  written  language,  any  more  than  it  was  ever  heard  tell  of 
that  a  boy  had  been  born  with  breeches  on."  But  to  conclude, 
this  work  of  Mr.  Craik,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in  the  language.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly meet  with  general  favor,  and  we  trust  it  will  have  a  very 
wide  circulation. 

Corson's  Chaucer.* — We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  editions 
of  some  of  the  English  classics  similar  to  those  we  possess  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors.  We  mean  both  variorum  editions  and 
smaller  annotated  editions  for  the  use  of  younger  students. 
Pupils  in  the  classics  have  every  facility  for  studying  the  deriva- 
tions, dialectic  forms,  strange  uses  of  words,  a^'af  Xgyofi-svo,  and  the 
geographical  and  mythological  allusions.  Students  of  early  £nglish 
literature  have  been  so  destitute  of  all  kind  of  convenient  help 
that  they  have  usually  studied  it  very  little.  It  is  therefore  with 
no  ordinary  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  maker  of  a  good  book,  that 
we  take  up  this  little  volume.  Prof  Corson  has  shown  us  of  what 
use  slight  help  may  be,  when  that  help  is  judicious.  We  recollect 
now  but  one  book  edited  hitherto  in  this  way,  and  that  is  Shakes- 
pear's  "Julius  Caesar,"  by  Craik.  That  was  very  good,  but  this  is 
better.  A  few  more  such  books  and  a  good  grammar,  if  studied, 
as  they  would  not  fail  to  be,  would  show  their  good  influence  on 
ordinary  writing  and  conversation. 

The  Legend  of  Good  Women  is  one  of  the  best  of  Chaucer's 
smaller  poems.  There  are  numerous  convenient  editions  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  but  the  other  poems  have  been  hitherto  only  to  be 
found  in  his  collected  works.  Apart  from  the  merit  of  the  poem 
itself,  the  interest  which  it  awakens,  as  being  the  source  of  Ten- 
nyson's "  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  is  enough  to  cause  it  to  be 
selected. 

The  text  used  in  this  edition  is  that  of  Bell's  London  edition, 
which  was  formed  on  a  collation  of  the  only  two  manuscripts 
of  the  poem  in  existence;  the  Fairfax  Manuscript,  No.  16  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24,  following  princi- 
pally the  former.    For  the  purpose,  perhaps,  this  is  well  enough, 

*  Chaucer'i  Legende  of  OoodWomen,  Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes, 
glossarial  and  critical.  By  Hiram  Corson.  Philadelphia:  Frederick  LeypoWt. 
1864.     ISmo.    pp.  145. 
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but  we  should  have  preferred  the  unvaried  text  of  the  best  man- 
uscript, or  at  least  should  wish  the  variations  marked. 

Before  the  poem  itself,  we  have  an  introduction  which  is  designed 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties  which  would  at  first  sight  seem  to 
attend  Chaucer's  versification,  as  well  as  to  criticise  and  explain 
the  origin  of  the  poem  itself.     Mr.  Corson's  remarks  about  the 
accent  and  pronunciation  are  exceedingly  good  and  well-timed. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  he  leaves  in  the  dark.     He 
nowhere  states  plainly  of  what  number  of  syllables  the  verse  con- 
sists.    He  dbes  indeed  speak  of  five  heavy  accents  and  that  might 
give  eleven  syllables,  but  in  his  scheme  of  scanning  he  marks 
them  as  ten  syllables.    Now  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  number 
of  lines  consist  of  eleven  syllables,  if  the  final  e  is  pronounced  as 
it  should  be.     For  if  it  is  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  a  line  why 
not  at  the  end  ?    Besides  this  there  are  some  lines  which  compel 
the  addition  of  this  eleventh  syllable,  as  1. 2316-1 7,  rhyming  in  lyten^ 
smyten;  2379-80,  maketh^  taketh;  2383-4,  she  served^  deserved;  and 
2391-2,  brother^  another.    To  speak  any  of  these  words  as  one  syl- 
lable would  be  to  force  a  disagreeable  pronunciation ;  to  leave  the 
e  off  of  the  other  words,  would  be  to  violate  analogy.    We  have  then 
left  a  few  verses  which  are  undeniably,  as  they  now  stand,  of  ten 
syUables,     But  here  we  think  a  literal  transcript  of  another  text 
would  give  us  the  syllable,  of  which  the  blunder  of  the  copyist 
has  deprived  us ;  or  as  to  words  where  an  additional  e  would  be 
impossible,  may  it  not  be  that  catalectic  verses  occasionally  occur 
to  relieve  the  monotony,  just  as  verses  of  more  than  eleven  sylla- 
bles are  sometimes  used.     On  this  point  we  think  the  editor  ought 
to  have  clearly  spoken. 

The  notes  are  excellent.  Perhaps  some  things  are  repeated  a 
little  too  often,  as  that  on  meinie  or  many^  but  they  all  show  a  re- 
search which  extends  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest  poets.  The 
notes  on  thev.es  and  toerdes  are  examples  of  this. 

The  book  also  has  an  index  of  every  word  explained  or  com- 
mented on  in  the  notes. 

Thk  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.* — ^This  is  the  most  pleasing 
work  of  fiction  that  has  come  from  the  press  for  many  months. 

•  ChronieUt  of  th^  Schonherg-Cotta  Family.  By  two  of  themselves.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1864.  12mo.  pp.652.  Price  |1.60.  New  Haven :  F.T. 
Jarman. 
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Under  the  form  of  a  series  of  "  chronicles "  or  diaries,  which  pro- 
fess to  have  been  written  by  the  different  members  of  the  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  family,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  have  reveal- 
ed to  us,  in  their  own  experience,  and  that  of  their  numerous 
friends,  the  feelings  with  which  the  progress  of  the  work  of  Luther 
was  attended  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people. 

The  great  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  most  persons  who  attempt  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  past,  is  a  de- 
fect in  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  reconstruct 
for  ourselves,  though  we  may  have  the  materials  at  our  hands,  any 
vivid  idea  of  what  must  once  have  been  the  living  reality.  The 
writer  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  very  small  class  of  persons  who 
are  able  to  appreciate,  and  able  to  make  others  appreciate,  the 
spirit  of  the  distant  past,  and  the  characters  and  feelings  of  those 
who  were  actors  in  its  memorable  scenes.  Who  the  author  is, 
we  are  not  reliably  informed.  The  rumor  is,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  book  to  an  English  lady. 

The  SchOnberg-Cotta  family  are  introduced  to  us  as  devout 
Roman  Catholics,  of  the  burgher  class,  who  have  their  home  in 
Eisenach.  The  father  is  a  printer.  In  the  family  are  numerous 
children,  who  are  represented  as  quite  intimate  with  Martin 
Luther  at  the  time  he  was  living  in  that  town  as  a  boy.  This  inti- 
macy is  kept  up  after  Luther  leaves  Eisenach,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
maintained  with  scarcely  any  intermission  during  his  whole  life ; 
so  that  we  have,  in  the  diary  of  one  or  another  of  the  family,  the 
whole  story  of  his  career,  and  so  fully  detailed  that  there  are  few 
incidents  in  his  life,  of  which  history  has  retained  the  memor}', 
which  are  not  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  the  story. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  book  is  in  its  very  successful 
illustration  of  the  gradual  progress  of  that  great  change  in  the 
feelings  of  Luther  on  the  subject  of  personal  acceptance  with  God 
which  brought  on  the  Reformation.  But  this  is  by  no  means  alL 
We  have  also  the  illustration  of  the  effect  of  his  new  views  re- 
specting Jesus  Christ,  the  authority  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and 
the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church,  upon  the  great  variety  of 
different  individuals  of  widely  different  characters  who  are  intro- 
duced in  the  story.  The  number  of  these  characters  is  quite 
large ;  and  each  one  is  so  skillfully  drawn  and  so  strongly  marked, 
as  to  gain  in  the  reader's  mind  all  the  freshness  of  distinct  person- 
ality.    We  seem  to  have  become  ourselves  acquainted  with  each 
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one,  and  to  have  seen  and  known  the  proud  old  Bohemian  grand- 
mother; the  philosophizing  father,  with  his  even  temper  never 
disturhed  by  his  repeated  failures ;  "  the  little  mother,"  so  kind,  so 
gentle,  so  patient,  and  loving ;  the  practical  Else ;  the  generous 
Fritz;  the  blunt,  uncompromising  Christopher;  the  mild,  con- 
templative, devoted  Eva ;  the  gallant  and  courteous  Ulrich  Von 
Gersdorf;  the  benevolent  Herr  Reichenbach;  the  nuns,  Aunt 
Agnes,  Catherine  Von  Bora,  and  sister  Beatrice;  the  unhappy 
Priest  Ruprecht  Haller,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  while  Melancthon, 
Stanpitz,  Eck,  Tetzel,  Erasmus,  the  elector,  the  emperor,  the  pope, 
and  every  where  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  are  so  introduced  as  to  give  an 
air  of  strange  reality  to  all.  We  hope  the  book  will  be  circulated 
by  tens  of  thousands  over  the  whole  coimtry. 

POLITICAL. 

New  Edition  of  the  Federalist.* — ^The  first  volume  of  this 
new  edition  of  the  Federalist  makes  a  very  handsome  octavo  of 
over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  It  contains  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  Hamilton;  an  historical  introduction,  (124  pp.);  a 
synoptical  table  of  contents ;  and  the  Federalist  itself,  complete. 
The  editor,  (Henry  B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Morrisania,  New  York), 
states  that  the  text  which  he  has  adopted  is  "  that  which  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  themselves  originally  gave  to  the  world,"  and 
he  evidently  feels  no  little  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that  it 
now  appears  in  his  pages,  without  addition,  abridgnaent,  or  the 
least  alteration,  except  where  typographical  errors  were  subse- 
quently corrected  by  the  authors  themselves,  or  are  apparent  and 
unquestionable."  The  second  volume,  yet  to  be  published,  will 
contain  "  Notes,"  prepared  by  the  editor,  which  are  to  embrace 
"the  more  important  of  the  alterations  and  corruptions  of  the 
text,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  ;  many  of  the  manu- 
script notes  which  have  been  found  on  the  margins  and  blank 
leaves  of  the  copies  which  were  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Madison, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Ames,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  other  friends  of 

*  J%e  FoiieralUi :  A  Collectioa  of  Kssays  written  in  favor  of  the  new  Constitu- 
lion,  as  afrreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Convention,  September  17th,  1787.  Reprint- 
ed from  the  original  text.  With  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  IIbnry 
B.  Dawsox.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1868. 
8vo.    pp.  757.    Price  |3.60.    New  Haven:  Judd  <fe  White. 
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the  respective  authors ;  and  such  other  ilhistrative  matter  "  as  the 
editor  has  supposed  "  will  be  useful  to  those  who  may  examine  the 
text  of  the  Federalist ;  together  with  a  very  complete  and  care- 
fully prepared  Index  to  the  entire  work." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  aimed  to  furnish  the  public 
with  an  edition  which  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  illustrate,  in  the  most  suitahle 
manner,  this  series  of  political  papers,  the  most  able  ever  given  to 
the  American  people. 

We  are  disposed  to  award  our  praise  to  the  editor  for  what  he 
has  attempted,  and  what  he  has  done,  as  far  as  the  republication 
of  the  original  text  of  the  Federalist  is  concerned.  This  he  has 
endeavored  to  do  with  all  exactness,  and  to  give  it  without  note  or 
comment.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan ;  although  the 
reasons  alleged  seem  to  have  in  his  mind  altogether  an  exag- 
gerated importance.  Still,  as  wo  are  promised,  in  the  forthcoming 
volume,  whatever  verbal  alterations  the  diflferent  authors  at  any 
time  made  or  suggested,  all  parties  will  be  completely  satisfied. 
This  edition,  then,  "  the  twenty-first  in  book  form," — as  the  results 
of  much  investigation  authorize  Mr.  Dawson  to  call  it — will  now 
undoubtedly  be  accepted  as  of  standard  authority,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  text  itself  of  the  Federalist  is  concerned. 

But  we  regret  to  say  that  in  this  first  volume  we  find  certain 
blemishes,  which  pertain  to  minor  matters,  to  be  sure,  but  which 
are  none  the  less  blemishes;  and 'are  surprised,  also,  to  discoTer 
some  really  important  errors  of  statement  in  the  historical  intro- 
duction which  are  inexcusable. 

For  instance,  we  protest  against  the  spelling  of  the  time  honor- 
ed and  familiar  words  "/€c?6ra^,"  4nd  ^^  Federalists'^  which  hasheen 
adopted.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  title  given  below, 
these  words  are  spelled  invariably  with  a  diphthong,  so  as  to  read 
thus — "  fcederal,"  and  "  Foederalist."  Now  no  reason  that  we  can 
imagine  as  possibly  deciding  the  editor  to  make  this  innovation 
seems  at  all  satisfactory,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  person 
who  does  not  think  that  such  a  spelling  in  such  a  work  is  an 
unpardonable  affectation.  It  is  a  constant  offense  to  the  eye— had 
enongh  in  this  book ;  but  insufferable  when  we  think  that  it  will 
soon  be  setting  a  thousand  tyro  contributors  to  the  daily  press 
to  repeating  it  every  day.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  fonn 
in  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Jay  appears.    It  is  invariably  printed 
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with  the  acute  accent  over  the  letter  a.  We  protest  against  these 
innovations,  and  urgently  submit  the  question  to  the  editor  wheth- 
er it  is  not  yet  possible,  before  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume,  to  make  a  change  in  these  words. 

But  to  pass  to  matters  of  more  moment.  In  the  introduction, 
Mr.  Dawson  makes  several  extraordinary  statements  which  we 
have  not  room  to  quote  in  full.  One  or  two  paragraphs  must  suf- 
fice,   lie  says :  * 

"  Within  the  borders  of  New  York,  and  among  her  members,  had  originated 
the  greater  number  of  the  measures  which  led  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution ; 
and,  inspired  by  her  example,  and  encouraged  by  her  success,— not  unfrequently, 
also,  directed  by  her  popular  leaders, — her  twelve  associates  had  learned,  at  an 
early  date,  to  look  to  her  as  to  a  leader,  in  the  assertion  of  their  own  political 
rights,  as  well  as  in  the  more  decided  opposition  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
had  made  to  her  representatives  and  to  the  measures  of  the  sovereign.**    p.  10. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Dawson  is  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  before  and  during  the  Revolution,  the  State  of  New  York 
already  held  the  position  among  her  twelve  associates  of  the 
"Empire"  State.  Now  this  whole  paragraph,  in  its  separate 
statements,  and  in  its  general  tone,  is  so  notoriously  at  variance 
with  facts,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  space  to  spread  out  on  our 
pages  a  refutation.  Who  were  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  during  all  this  period,  whom  Mr.  Dawson  will  call  the 
"  leaders  "  of  the  illustrious  men  who  are  usually  supposed  to  have 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  at  this  crisis  ?  Mr.  Dawson's  own 
subsequent  pages  show  conclusively  that  he  had  in  mind  neither 
John  Jay  or  Alexander  Ilamilton.     To  whom,  then,  does  he  refer  ? 

But  to  pass  over  many  other  statements,  which  are  calculated  to 
convey  a  wrong  impression,  we  will  give  one  more  illustration  of 
the  editor's  manifest  ignorance  of  the  times  about  which  he 
writes : 

"  At  length,  wearied  with  the  continued  short  comings  of  her  sister  States, 
and,  probably,  aroused  by  the  frequent  insults  and  threats  of  dismemberment 
which  had  been  freely  indulged  in  by  more  than  one  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bors,— all  of  whom  had  envied  her  rising  greatness,  without  at  any  time  aspiring 
to  her  fidelity  to  the  Fcederal  compact — on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  most  patriotic,  but  most  maligned,  of  her  oftizans.  New  York  had 
been  the  first  to  propose  measures  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  Foederal  Consti« 
tution." 

Here  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Dawson  supposes  that  in 
1782 — which  is  the  time  he  is  speaking  of;  i.  e.  the  time  when  the 
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Assembly  of  New  York  recommended  a  Convention  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  give  the  needed  in- 
crease of  authority — or,  that  we  may  give  his  statement  the  most 
favorable  aspect,  we  will  say,  in  1786,  the  time  of  the  Convention 
at  Annapolis, — the  State  of  New  York  had  so  far  progressed  in 
her  career  of  *' rising  greatness"  as  to  be  an  object  of  envy  to  all 
the  other  States;  and  Mr.  Dawson  furthermore  supposes  that 
during  all  this  time  the  State  of  New  York  had  showed  and  was 
continuing  to  show  such  superior  fidelity  to  the  Federal  Compact 
as  to  put  all  the  other  twelve  States  to  the  blush !  Now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  not  till  after  the  latest  of  the  above  two  dates, 
that  New  York  had  entered  upon  any  such  career  of  rapid  growth 
as  could  justify  such  feelings  of  envy  on  the  part  of  the  other 
States.  And  though  there  may  have  been,  and  nnder  the  existing 
arrangements  it  was  very  natural  that  there  should  be,  some  clash- 
ing of  interests  between  New  York  and  the  adjoining  States,  there 
was  not  even  in  these  cases  any  such  jealousy  of  her  *'  rising 
power "  as  is  claimed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  New  York  was  one 
of  the  smaller  States,  and  her  inferior  political  power  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  she  advocated  with  such  warmth  the  doctrine 
of  States'  Rights.  And,  again,  with  regard  to  the  claim  of  a 
fidelity  manifested  to  the  Federal  Compact,  superior  to  that  mani- 
fested by  many  of  the  other  States,  we  emphatically  deny  it; 
though  we  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  fair  fame  of  New 
York,  and  are  happy  to  admit  that  very  generous  principles  ofteji 
prevailed  among  her  people.  It  is  notorious,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  embarrassing  action  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  in  peremp- 
torily refising  to  grant  an  impost,  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  that  all  hopes  of  an  independent  federal 
revenue  w^ere  finally  dashed,  and  that  Congress  was  induced  to 
give  its  sanction  and  approbation  to  the  meeting  of  the  proposed 
Convention  which  drafted  the  present  Constitution. 

We  confess  that  after  reading  Mr.  Dawson's  historical  intro- 
duction, we  feel  some  apprehension  about  his  forthcoming  volume. 
However,  all  this  does  not  aftect  the  value  of  the  text  of  the  Fed- 
eralist. We  are  thankful  that  we  have  this  presented  to  us  in  so 
satisfactory  a  form,  and  of  the  merits  of  the  Notes  we  will  judge 
when  they  are  given  to  the  public. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  state  that  in  the  Introduction  there  is 
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also  a  very  interesting  and  carefully  prepared  account  of  all  the 
previous  editions ;  and  unless  we  are  mistaken,  in  no  one  of  these 
does  the  orthography  of  the  words  "  Federalist"  and  "federal  ** 
conform  to  the  new  spelling  which  Mr.  Dawson  is  seeking  to  in- 
troduce. 

Speech  of  Judge  Upham  on  the  Times.* — We  have  before  ns, 
in  pamphlet  form,  a  very  able  speech  of  Hon.  N.  G.  Uphara,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  bearings  of  Rebellion,  Slavery,  and  Peace 
on  each  other.  The  speech  was  made  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  March,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated  through  the 
country.  Judge  Upham  vigorously  defends  the  President's  eman- 
cipation and  amnesty  proclamations,  and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measures  respecting  slavery  which  have  been  taken  in  defense 
of  the  Union.  He  argue»  at  length  the  proposition  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  assurance  of  a  permanent  peace  while  slavery 
exists.  He  takes  up  the  questions  of  the  comparative  value  of 
slave  and  compensated  labor,  and  the  condition  of  the  liberated, 
Afiican,  and  presents  most  abundant  evidence  that  those  States 
which  still  retain  the  system  of  slavery  will  be  every  way  the 
gainers  if  they  will  voluntarily  and  immediately  bring  it  to  an  end 
The  speech  deserves  a  much  more  extended  analysis  than  our 
limits  will  allow  as  to  give. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Queen's  English.! — This  book  has  many  things  in  it 
which  are  good.  It  also  has  many  things  which  are  bad  or  un- 
necessary. The  substance  of  the  book  is  some  lectures  delivered 
at  Canterbury,  and  subsequently  republished  in  "Good  Words." 
3Iany  things,  however,  drew  out  criticism  and  answers,  to  which 
the  author  replied.  All  this  is  incorporated  into  the  book,  and 
consequently  it  is  very  immethodical.  Often  an  answer  is  given 
on  one  page  to  a  criticism  on  a  passage  which  occurs  much  later 

•  ^n  AddrtnB  Of*  tlu  Subject  of  Rebellion,  Slaver jf,  and  Peace;  delivered  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  March  2d,  1864.  By  N.  G.  Upham.  Concord:  E.  0.  Eastman. 
18C4.     8vo.    pp.40. 

f  T7u  Queen*$  EnglUh :  Stray  notes  on  speaking  and  spelling.  By  Hsnkt  Al- 
ro&i>,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterburj.  London :  Strahan  «fc  Co.  1864,  12mOb 
pp.  257. 
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in  the  volume.  This  referring  forward,  if  one  can  say  so,  is  not 
very  pleasant.  There  are  numerous  errors  in  speech  and  writing 
touched  on,  which  we  are  told  are  common  among  cultivated  per^ 
sons  in  England.  If  this  is  so,  the  language  must  be  much  more 
hardly  used  there  than  it  is  here.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  discussions  on  controverted  points,  the  volume  is  merely  a 
statement  of  rules  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  who  pretend  to 
the  slightest  accuracy  in  their  use  of  language. 

But  accuracy  of  speech  is  not  usual  in  America,  Mr.  Alford  tdls 
us.     Speaking  of  the  Americans  he  says : 

*'  Look  at  those  phrases  which  so  amuse  in  their  speech  and  books ;  at  their 
reckless  exaggeration,  ond  contempt  for  congriiity;  and  then  compare  the  char 
acter  and  history  of  the  nation — its  blunted  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  dutj 
to  man ;  its  open  di^regiird  of  conventional  right,  when  aggrandizement  ia  to  be 
obtained;  and.  I  may  now  say,  its  reckless  and  fruitless  maintenance  of  tiie 
most  cruel  and  unpiinciplcd  war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Such  examples 
as  this    .....    may  serve  to  show  that  language  is  no  trifle.* 

We  do  not  call  attention  so  much  to  the  truth  as  to  the  logic  of 
this  passag?. 

As  regards  spelling,  the  author  coincides  with  "Webster's  rule 
about  doubling  the  final  consonant  in  the  past  tenses  of  verb?. 
He  however  dislikes  any  omission  of  the  u  in  words  ending  in  ovr 
which  he  stigmatizes  as  an  American  practice,  with  the  exception  of 
neighbor  or  neighbour^  where  he  thinks  the  u  arose  ii'om  analosry, 
which  word  is,  he  says,  derived  from  the  German  naehbar.  This 
shows  that,  like  most  other  English  writers  on  language,  he  has 
very  f^iint  ideas  of  what  derivation  is. 

Mr.  Alford  defines  well  an  idiom  in  saying  that  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  strict  rules  of  grammatical  construction  and  critical  anal- 
ogy common  to  languages  in  general,  and  has  some  sensible  re- 
marks on  various  idiomatical  phrases. 

He  also  makes  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  difference  in 
the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  qualify  verbs.  But  it  will 
take  stronger  arguments  than  are  brought  up  here  to  convince  us 
that  **  it  i$  mg ,"  is  an  idiom,  and  therefore  a  correct  phrase,  or  to 
prove  that  ^Uhan^'*  ever  governs  the  objective.  The  book  may  do 
good  to  some  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  their  mother 
tongue  with  great  disregard,  but  most  people  will  find  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  vapid  talk  and  very  little  reasoning  or  proof.  Noth- 
ing is  thoroughly  treated,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  de- 
cisions are  made  that  one  phrase  is  correct  because  it  follows  the 
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rule,  and  another  wrong  for  the  same  reason,  is  not  calculated  to 
satisfy.  The  author  is  one  of  those  writers  who  would  confine 
the  English  language  in  close  bounds  and  frown  on  any  attempt 
to  extend  it  by  the  introduction  of  new  words  or  new  uses  of  old 
ones.  He  does  not  see  that  language  is  living  and  that  from  some 
reason  never  fully  investigated,  words  once  current  are  sometimes 
dropped  and  others  taken  to  supply  their  place.  This  takes  place 
continually,  and  yet  the  force  of  inertia  is  such  that  the  language 
is  always  English,  and,  were  the  whole  vocabulary  foreign,  would 
be  English  still. 

MXtzner's  English  Gra>imar.* — This  is  without  doubt  the 
best  grammar  of  our  language  which  has  yet  been  publL^^hed.    It 
is  even  better,  for  it  is  much  fuller,  than  that  of  Fiedler  and  Sachs, 
and  it  is  far  ahead  of  anything  we  have  in  our  language.    The 
w^hole  subject  of  English  Grammar  is  thoroughly  discussed.    The 
Syntax  well  repays  the  closest  study.     The  philosophy  of  the  sen- 
tence and  of  its  arrangement  is  well  treated,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  several  parts  of  speech  and  their  relations  is  very  thorough. 
The  prepositions  alone  have  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  de- 
voted to  them.    We  notice  that  the  author  adopts  the  usual  gram- 
matical nomenclature  of  the  cases,  speaking  of  the  Genitive  and 
Accusative  instead  of  the  Possessive  and  Objective,  which  are  the 
terras  in  vogue  among  English  writers.     lie  separates  too  the 
Dative  from  the  Accusative.    This  is  a  better  arrangement,  it 
seems  to  us,  than  that  usually  adopted.    We  can  thus  perceive 
more  clearly  the  analogy  of  the  regimen  as  compared  with  other 
languages,  and  are  able  to  trace  more  easily  the  use  of-  the  con- 
Btruction.    The  Dative  and  Accusative  are  really  always  distinct, 
though  in  form  they  are  one,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  this  dis- 
tinction helps  us  in  the  higher  analysis  of  the  sentence.    The  book 
is  written  in  tlie  same  way  that  we  write  grammars  of  the  dead 
languages,  showing  the  actual  uses  of  words  and  phrases,  and  not 
ns  we  have  been  accustomed  to  write  English  Grammars,  showing 
a  hypothetical  and  wrong  one,  or  what  is  called  false  syntax.     Its 
object  is  not  so  much  to  teach  one  to  use  the  language  correctly,  as 
-to  understand  it  when  used  correctly.     We  have  been  very  muoh 
struck   with  the  amount  of  reading  shown  in  the  citations^  and 

*  Englwcht  Orammatik  von  E^uard  Matzneb.    Bcrliit.     2  vols.    8vo.    1864. 
^Veidmannsche  Bnchhandlung. 
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examples.  They  extend  from  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
to  the  latest  novels  of  Drckens  and  Trollope,  and  they  are  all  care- 
fully referred  to  by  the  line  or  page.  We  hope  that  the  concluding 
volume  containing  the  index  will  soon  appear,  as  that  is  very 
much  needed. 

Book  of  Pbaisb.* — ^The  plan  of  the  editor,  in  preparing  this 
beautiful  volume,  has  been  to  make  a  selection  of  hymns  which 
will  afford  appropriate  expressions  for  those  feelings  of  confiding 
faith  and  grateful  devotion  which  are  natural  to  the  Christian's 
heart.  He  expresses  a  doubt  whether  "  a  sense  of  repetition  and 
monotony"  niay  not  be  created  by  bringing  together  so  large  a 
number  of  hymns  on  one  subject ;  but  no  one  who  will  examine 
the  book  itself  will  share  his  fears.  In  fact,  there  is  a  growing 
taste,  everywhere  manifest,  for  just  such  special  selections  of  n}-ran8 
as  are  most  suitable  to  the  varying  states  of  feeling  to  which  owr 
minds  are  subject.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  editor  of  this 
volume  is  an  English  gentleman,  of  high  legal  attainments  and 
reputation.     We  hope  the  book  will  become  widely  known. 

Prof.  Dana's  Text-Book  of  GEOLOGY.f — We  are  glad  that 
Professor  Dana  has  been  induced  to  prepare  an  abridgment  of  his 
admirable  Manual  of  Geology,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Acade. 
mies.  If  he  had  not  done  this  himself,  something  of  the  kind 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  attempted  by  a  less  competent  per. 
son.  In  this  new  volume  the  arrangement  of  the  larger  work  has 
been  retained,  and  the  work  is  amply  illustrated  with  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  wood  cuts. 

L.  Scott  A  Go's  Repitblications  of  the  British  Reviews.— 
The  price  of  the  five  British  Reviews  which  are  reprinted  by  L 
Scott  &  Co.  of  New  York,  is  not  raised  for  the  current  year. 
According  to  the  new  law,  the  rates  of  postage  are  less   than  he- 

•  The  Book  of  Praue,  from  the  best  English  H3*inn-writers.  Selected  and 
trranged  by  RouNDKLL  Palusr.  GambHdge:  Sever  A  Francis.  1864.  IStoa, 
pp.  480.    Price  $1.60.    New  Haven:  II.  C.  Peck. 

f  A  Text-Book  of  Otology.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Jahis 
D.  Dana,  LL.  D.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  seventy  five  wood  cuts. 
PMladelphia:  Theodore  Bliss  St  Oo.  1864.  12mo.  pp.  354.  Prico  |1.79- 
New  Haven:  Judd  <fc  White. 
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fore,  being  only  fifty-Hix  cents  a  year  for  all  these  five  pnblica- 
tions ; — twenty-four  cents  a  year  for  Blackwood,  and  eight  cents  a 
year  for  a  Review.  The  cost  in  England  for  a  subscription  to  the 
five  Reviews,  is  $31. 

Taggard  and  Thompson's  New  Edition  op  Lord  Bacon*b 
Works. — ^The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  new  Boston  edition 
of  Lord  Bacon's  Works  have  been  published  ;  and  now  but  one 
more  is  needed  to  complete  the  series  of  fifteen  volumes. 

We  arc  informed  that  the  concluding  volume  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  a  few  days.  After  that,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
manufacture,  the  publishers  intend  to  make  an  advance  in  the 
price.  All  who  think  of  purchasing  this  princely  edition  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  send  their  subscriptions  to  the  publishers  at 
once.  (Mr.  Pease  is  acting  as  agent  for  the  bale  of  the  work  in 
New  Haven). 

RsBErjLioN  Record. — No.  XLL  is  published,  which  brings  the 
documentary  history  of  the  Rebellion  down  to  November,  1663. 
An  advertisement,  with  much  information  respecting  this  work, 
which  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  valuable,  will  be 
found  in  the  advertising  sheet  which  accompanies  this  number. 
For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  Mr.  Pease,  50  cents  per  number. 

"  The  American  Conflict,"  by  Horace  Greelet. — We  have 
received  several  specimen  pages  of  a  work  which  is  to  bear  this 
title,  and  is  to  be  published  soon  by  O.  D.  Case  &  Co.,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  we  are  thus  informed,  proposes 
to  write  the  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1860-1864;  with 
reference  especially  to  its  moral  and  political  phrases.  It  will  be, 
also,  a  prominent  object  with  him  to  trace  the  drift  and  progress 
of  American  opinion  respecting  Human  Slavery  from  1770  to 
1804.  If  we  may  judge  from  these  specimen  pages  which  have 
been  submitted  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  is  to  be  prepared 
with  care  and  deliberation ;  and,  if  so,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  book  will  be  one  of  uncommon  interest.  It  is  to  be 
printed  in  handsome  style,  with  large  type,  and  will  be  illustrated 
\\\t\i  portraits  on  steel,  with  views  of  important  places,  and  dia- 
jranis  of  the  scenes  of  all  important  battles. 
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TJtaekerayf  the  HumorUt,  and  the  Man  of  Letters,  The  story  of  his  life  and 
literary  labors,  including  a  selection  from  his  characteristic  speeches,  now  fur  the 
first  time  githered  together.  By  Theodore  Taylor,  Esq.,  Meinbre  de  U 
Soci^t^  dcs  Gens  de  Lettres.  To  nhich  is  added  In  Mkmoriam,  by  Coakus 
DiOKENS,  and  a  Sketch  by  Anthohy  Trollope.  With  portrait,  and  iliustratioiis. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  «fe  Co.  1861.  12mo.  pp.  242.  NewHavtn:  H.  C. 
Peck.     Price  |1.25. 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Major- General  Meade^  (George  Gordon  Mkape). 
The  hero  of  Gettysburg,  and  Commander  of  ihe  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.     12mo.    pp.  80. 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Major-Oeneral  Butler,  (BENjAiinf  F.  BcTLEt). 
The  Hero  of  New  Orleans,  Commanticr  of  the  Military  Departmtrnt  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina ;  also  Commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  Prisoners,  i'hila- 
dclphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  <b  Brothers.     12mo.    pp.  108. 

The  Life,  Campnignft,  and  Public  Services  of  General  Mcdellan,  (Georgi  E 
McClellan).  The  Hero  of  Western  Virginia!  South  Mountain!  and  AntietAm! 
Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  <b  Brothers.     12mo.    pp.  184. 

Poland,  Sketch  of  her  History.  By  M.  B.  Ezechowbd.  New  York:  Bskir 
A  Godwin,  Publishers.     1863.     18mo.     pp.  68. 

Bchleswigllolstnn  Succession.     Official  Documents.     8vo.     pp.  27. 

French  Intervention  in  America ;  or  a  Review  of  La  France,  La  Mexique,etLes 
Etat8-Coiif6d6r68.  By  Vine  Wrigut  Kixgsley.  New  York:  C.  B.  Richardson. 
8vo.     pp.  22. 

The  Situation  of  Mexico ;  Speech  delivered  by  Senor  Romero,  Envoy  Extra^ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  Un;t«! 
States,  at  a  dinner  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1868.  W- 
C.  Bryants  Co.,  Printers.     8vo.     pp.12. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  of  Onondaga,  in  Senate,  March,  1864.  Ke- 
view  of  the  Governor's  Message.  Albany :  W^eed,  Parsons,  <b  Co.,  Priotera. 
8vo.     pp.  12. 

The  Relations  of  the  Ministry  to  Revivals  of  Religion.  The  Annual  Sermoa 
appointed  to  be  preached  before  tbe  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  at  its 
meeling  in  Poughkeepsie,  October,  1863.  By  Rev.  Robert  Aikvax  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.    New  York :  John  A.  Gray  <fe  Green,  Printers.     8yo.     pp.  22. 

Tfte  Chaplain* s  Memorial.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Chicago,  January  31  st,  1963, 
at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  James  IT.  Dill,  Chaplain  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois  VcJnn- 
(eers,  called  the  "Roilrcad  RfRin:«nt."  By  Rtv.  F.  W.  Fisk,  Pfofepsor  in  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  John  A.  Gray  A  Green,  Printers.  Sva 
pp.  23. 
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I. 

A  HKTORY   OF   ENGLISH  LITERATURE,   AND   OF   THE   ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     From  the  Roman  conquest.     By  l*rof.  G.  L.  CvRaik.     2  voln.. 

8vo.     Printed   at  the  Riverside  Press,  on  tinted  paper.    |7.00 ;  in  half  culf, 

or  morocco.  $12. 

The  New  Englander  for  January.  1864,  says  it  is 

**  The  most  extended,  learned,  and  critical  wurk  of  the  kind  in  the  language." 

The  American  Tkeologie<U  Review  for  January,  1861.  wnte«: 

*'  It  is  an  excellent  annual,  well  written,  clear  in  nrrai  gement,  and  genor 
ally  discriminating  in  criticism.  Copious  specimens,  especially  from  rarer 
works,  increase  its  interest  and  value;  it  is  intended  as  a  book  for  popular  read- 
ing and  use.** 

The  Congregalionalist  Qwar^er/v  for  January,  1864: 

"These  volumes  are  of  great  value,  both  in  the  comprehcnsivenesB  of  their 
survey  of  the  field,  and  the  good  judgment  and  sound  critical  ability  exhibit- 
ed in  them." 

IL 
HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.    By  Rev.  Wm.  G.  T.  Shkdd,  D.D. 

In  2  vols,  8vo.     Printed  on  laid  tinted  paper.     Price  |6.     In  half  calf,  or 

half  morocco.  $10. 

The  N.  Y.  Independent  SJiys  . 

*'  Dr.  Shedd  has  produced  a  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  which  is  an 
honor  to  himself,  and  which  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  theological 
literature  of  ihe  country." 

The  Ptenhyterian  Standard  says : 

"  We  hold  that  this  is  the  most  important  contribution  that  has  been  made 
to  our  theological  literature  during  the  present  age.  The  British  Churches, 
with  their  learning,  have  produced  nothing  to  be  compared  in  value  with  this 
gre.it  analytical  history.  It  is  vastly  superior  to  the  wi>rk  of  Ha^enbach, 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  German  writers.  Dr.  Shedd  hns  brought  the 
Church  uuder  weighty  obligations  by  his  publication  of  this  work." 

HI. 
THE  FCEDERALIST.     With  Biblioj;raphical  and  Historical  introduction  and 
notes.     By  Hknct  B.  Dawson.     Printed  at   the  Riverside  Press,  on  tinted 
paper,  with  portrait,  1   vol,  octavo,  740  pages,  in  cloth,  pi  ice  $3.76;  law 
sheep,  $5;  in  half  calf,  f6. 

Fro7n  Judge  Win.  D.  Shipman,  U.  8,  Court. 
"No  ether  edition  of  this  great  work  cnn  at  all  compare  with  yours,  either 
in  typographical  l>eanty  or  uccuracy  and  fulness  of  matter,  nnd  it  will  be  tlif- 
fi  ult  hereafter  for  any  to  surpass  it.  for  you  seem  to  have  exfiaiistcd  the  m^itc- 
rials  which  can  shed  light  on  its  oiigin  and  the  history  of  i:s  publicatioo." 
Vroin  Hon.  Jamee  A.  Hamilton^  son  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  the  principal  author 
of  77te  t^atderatint : 

DoBBS  Fkrrt.  Jan.  2,  1864. 
As  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  yonr  introduction,  i  can  only  s.iy  thut  ii  is 
published  in  a  most  accomplished  manner;  indeed,  noihing  could  be  lietter. 
1  ^i^cerrly  hope  your  labor  will  be  requ.ted  by  a  rapid  and  extended  sale, 
which  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote. 
f  From  the  ^atne  gentleman,  Jan.  9,  1864  : 

I        1  beg  to  renew  my  thanks  for  your  moat  valuable  edition  of  that  great  work. 
Your  introduction  is  most  interesting.  [See  luzt  page. 
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M7  FABM  OF  EDGEWOOD.  < 

A  COUNTRy  BOOK.    By  Ik  Marvkl,  author  of  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor/   , 
In  1  vol.,  12mo.,  $1.60;  IQ  beveled  boards,  etc.,  $1.75;  Ualf-ealf,  $2.75.  I 

From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  I 

"  It  18  a  book  whose  merit  can  hardly  be  overpraised.    As  a  book  for  the 
generality  of  readers,  it  far  exceeds  any  previous  work  of  the  author  io  force,   , 
naturalness,  and  beauty,  in  vividn(>ss  of  description,  and  richness  of  stvie,  j 
and  in  that  indefinable  element  of  genius  which  envelops  the  moit  prosaic  de-  ; 
tails  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  grace." 

EEADY  IN  APEEi  AND  MAY.  | 

NEir  irORK,  BY  RET.  WL.  BIJSHNEI.I.4  D.  I>. 

WORK  AND  PLAY;  or.  LITERARY  VARIETIES.     In  1  vol..  12mo.  $1.50.  .| 
Uniform  with  "Sermons  for  the  New  Life,*'  "Christian  Nurture.** 

A  NEW  WORK,  BY  HON.  GEO.  P.  HARSR.  | 

MAN  AND  NATURE;  or,  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  AS  MODIFIED  BY  1: 
HUMAN  ACTION,  uniform   with  Lectures  on   the  English  Language. 
1  vol.,  octavo,  cloth,  $3.60;  half-calf,  |5.  | 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  UFE. 

By  Rey.  Jahss  Drummomd — with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.  ; 
1  vol.,  12mo.,  $1.60.  I 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INTERNA-     1' 
TIONAE.  LAW.  I 

Desi/nied  as  an  aid  in  Teaching  and  in  Historical  Studies,  by  Thkodokx  D. 
IVooLSEr,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College.  2d  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   1  vol.,  8yo. 

AMERICA  AND  HER  COMMENTATORS. 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Sketch  of  TrnYel  in  the  United  States  and  North 
America — by  Hemry  T.  Tuckskvax.     1  yoL,  12mo. 

ANCIENT  L.AW; 

Its  connection  wilh  the  Errly  History  of  Society,  and  its  relation  to  Modem 
Ideas — by  HsNkT  Sumner  Maine,  Eeq.     1  yoI.,  8yo. 

SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEl^  TESTAMENT.    SccondPart 
By  Richard  C.  Trekch,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Study  of  Words,"  Ac  1  yoI.,  12mo  j 

THEOLOGICAI^  AND  HOMILETICAL  COMMEN- 
TARY ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Specially  Designed  and  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  By 
J.  P.  Lanoe,  D.  D.,  Profeswr  of  DiYinity  in  th«  University  of  Bonn.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Schaff,  asisisted  by  leading  divines  of  the  various  Evangeli- 
cal Denominations. 

Vol  I.,  Matthew,  will  be  ready  enrly  in  the  Spring. 

CHASXES  80BIBNEB,  124  Grand  St,  Hew  Tork. 
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SIXTH  EDITIOH  SOW  BEAST. 

LOUIS    NAPOLEON 

THE 

DESTINED  MONARCH  OP  THE  WORLD, 

And  Personal  Antichrist,  Foreshown  in  Prophecy  to  confirm  anevcn 

yenrs*.  covenant  willi  the  Jews,  about  or  soon   nfter   1864-6,  and  (of  or  the 

Kesurrertion  and  the  translation  of  the  wise  Virgins  has  tnken  place  two 

1      years,  and  from  four  to  six  weeks  nfter  tlie  Covenatit)  subsequently  tn  be- 

;'      coroc  completely  supreme  over  Eoglond  and  most  of  AmericH,  and  nil  Cin  i^- 

tendom,  and  fiercely  to  persecute  Christians  during  the  latter  half  of  the 

(,      seven  years,  until  he  finally  perishes  at  the  descent  of  Christ  at  th«  IJAT- 

'i      TLE  OF  ARMAGEDDON,  about  or  soon  af'er  1871-2.     Including  an  exam 

'      ination  of  the  views  of  the  Rev.  G.  8.  Faber,  Edward  Jrving,  E.  Bicker- 

I       steth,  T.  Birks,  C.  Maitland,  Sir  E.  Denny,  Lord  Congleton,  Mnjir  Phillips, 

Ju^f^e  Strange,  Dr.  Tregelles,  etc.     By  the  Riev  M.  Baxtkr,  late  Missionary 

I  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Onondaga,  Canada  West,     1  vol.,  cloth,  76  cts. 

I       ^^^Sent  by  Mail,  poai-paid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

Published  by  WILLIAM  8.  &  ALFBED  HABTIEN, 

I I  Na  606  Ohestnnt  Street)  Philadelphia. 


^  mmm 


,i  IMPORTANT  B06kS  IM  PRESS. 

|i 

1.  T. 

I  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ROMANS.    Unabridged  Edition.    Revised,  and 

I  in  great  measure  rewritten.  By  CuAaLEa  Hodgk,  D.  D.  1  vol.  8vo.  Ready 
about  Mtirch  26. 

II. 

I  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  as  amended  by  the  Presbyterian  Di- 
vines in  the  Royal  Comminsion  of  1661,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Direc- 
tory of  Public  Worship  of  the  Pre^-byterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Cuarlks  W.  t  hixlds,  D.  D.    Ready  about  April  9. 

III. 
THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  NATION  AND  THE  TIMES.    Ready  March  26. 

IV. 
I  MARY  AND  FRANK;  OR  A  MOTHER'S  INFLUENCE.    Illustrated. 

V. 
THE  TWO  COUNCILS.    By  Miss  C.  M.  Trowbbidgk. 

vr. 

MARGARETS  SECRET,  AND  ITS  SUCCESS.    By  Mrs.  Cabkt  Brock. 

WILLIAM  S.  &  ALFRED  HABTIEN, 

Ka  606  Ohestnat  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


fSEVER    &    FRAIVCIS. 


De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America.    TranslaUd  by  Hgiet  | 

Kbevr,  E^^q.  Edited  with  notea,  the  translation  revised  and  in  great  part  ! 
rewritten,  and  the  additions  made  to  the  recent  Piiris  editions  Aow  first  k 
translated,  by  Francis  Bowen,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Pliilosophj  in  '] 
Harvard  University.  Ele^j^antly  printed  on  linen  paper,  at  the  Uoiversitj  ,: 
Press.    Buand  in  Marooa  Vellum.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.     Price  $4.  '   1 

THE  aOLDEN  TREASUBY  SERIES. 

The  Golden  Treasury  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS  AND  LYRICAL  POEMS  ;' 

IN  Tllh:  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    Selected  and  arranged  with  notes  bj  ! 

Francis  Tdrnkr  Palorave,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  16mo.  Green  ■ 

Vellum.     Price  $1.25. 
The  Children's  Garland.    FROM  THE  BEST  POETS.    Selected  and  ar-  | 

ranged  by  Coventry  Patuorb.     16ino.  Red  Vellum.    Price  $1.25. 
The  Book  of  Praise.    FROM  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  HYMN-WRITER&  j 

ISe'ected  and  arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.      16mo.     Maroon  Vellam. 

Price  ;?1.60.  | 

The  Gtolden  Treasury  Juvenile.    DREAM  CHILDREN.    By  the  an   I 

tlior  of  *•  .Seven  Little  People  imd  their  Friends."  Embellished  by  fall-paee  j 
illustrations,  after  designs  by  White,  with  ornamental  initials  illustrating  I 
each  story.     16mo.    Vellum  cloth.    Price  $1.25.  | 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  is  i 
TO  COM  E.  By  Joh.n  Bunyan.  With  illustrations  by  Stothard.  16ino.  ! 
Vellum  Cloth.    Price  $1.76.     Nearly  ready.  i 

Does  tha  Bible  Sanction  American  Slavery.    By  Goldwin  Sxhb  j 

12ino,  paper  covers,  25  cts. 

Catalogue  of  Postage-Stamps,  AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN,  and  U.  S.  , 
RbVENUE  STAMPS,     lemo.  Boards,  60  cts.  ii 

HeUas:  HER  MONUMENTS  AND  SCENERY.  By  Thomas  Chase,  M.  A  I' 
1 'into,  cloth,  $1.00.  l' 

First  Outlines  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Solubilities  of  Chemical 
Substances.  By  Frank  H.  IStorer.  One  volume  in  three  parts.  8ro. 
Paper  covers.     Per  part  $2.00. 

A  NEW  text-book:  on  logic. 

A  Treatise  on  Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thought;  Compritin^ 

both  the  Aiistoteliu  and  the  Hamiltonian  Analyses  of  Logical  Forms.  By 
Francis  Bowen,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.    12mo.  cloth,  $1.60. 

Qt^g^Either  of  the  above  works  for  sale  by  any  Bookseller,  or  sent  by  mail, 
Postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

SE7EB  &  FRANCIS,  Cambridge^  Hasa 
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LIFE  OP  THEODORE  PARKER. 

S.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NO.  443  ANP  445  BROADWAT,  XT.  T., 

HATS  JUST  FCBUgRED 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker, 

Minister  of  the  Twenty -eighth  Congref^ational  Society,  Boston. 

With  two  Portraits  on  Steel,  Fac  simile  of  Handwriting,  and  nineteen  Wood 
Kngravings.    Two  vola.,  8vo.  ],008  pages.    Price  |6.00. 


Fi'om  the  Round  Table. 

The  religions  element  was  conspicaou-s  in  bis  nature.  The  natural  feeling  of 
love  for  the  divine  was  deep  and  strong.  It  wa<«  cherished  in  childhood. 
His  earliest  years  were'occnpied  largely  with  thoughts  of  God,  and  with  aspi- 
rations,  conussions,  and  prayers. 

From  the  Boston  Poet. 

In  his  comments  on  literary  men  and  their  works,  his  wealth  of  reading  and 
incisiye  intellect  show  themaelves.  VVe  have  no  American  like  him — none 
his  equal  in  his  line.  Macaulay  was  the  nearest  like  him  of  any  of  hife  co- 
temporaries. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal. 

It  was  fitting  that  such  a  man  should  have  a  posthumous  record  commensu- 
rate with  his  merits,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Weiss  seems  to  havo  been  judiciously 
written,  albeit  it  is  evident  that  the  biogapher  entertained  for  his  subject  sen- 
timents of  the  highest  admiration. 

From  the  Ti'oyWhig. 

The  two  handsome  volumes,  so  well  and  thoroughly  written  and  edited,  are 
a  fitting  monument  to  such  a  man.  lie  was  no  believer  in  the  progresi  which 
superficial  minds  suppose  to  lie  hidden  somewhere  in  the  reiilm  of  chaos,  but 
lie  believed  ratlier  that  all  advancement  was  made  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
laws  of  harmony  and  growth. 

From  the  Sprin<ifield  BepubHcan. 

The  volumes  have  ripened  slowly  during  the  nearly  fonr  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  life  they  commenioraie  has  closed.  They  will  he  widely 
and  thoughtfully  read,  for'alike  in  the  hearts  of  friends  and  foes,  of  those  who 
cling  to  his  memory  with  unwavering  love,  and  those  who  regard  his  teach- 
ings with  unmitigated  abhorrence,  lies  a  consciousness  that  he  was  a  man  of 
mark,  a  man  whose  life  contains  a  lesj^on  not  likely  to  be  passed  by. 
From  the  Philadelphia  Prene. 

This  biography  of  Theodore  Parker  exhibits  him  as  one  of  the  most  lovable 
and  amiable,  as  well  as  gifted  and  cultivated  of  mankind.     The  range  of  his 
reading  was  immense — the  extent  of  his  various  knowledge  almost  wonderful. 
From  the  Commercial  Bulletin. 

This  work  is  a  reflex  of  the  living  age,  and  as  such  will  be  sought  and  stud- 
ied by  the  reading  public  ;  since  to  write  the  biography  of  Theodore  Parker 
is,  in  effect,  to  give  a  history  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  '»f  its  great  issues, 
social,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  and  in  a  word,  to  canvas  the  whole  field 
of  modern  intellectual  effort  and  controversy. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  friends  of  Theodore  Parker,  numbeiing  a  lirge  and  widely-scattered 
company  in  every  portion  of  our  land  and  ol*  the  world,  who  have  been  in- 
debted to  his  writings  and  his  example  for  many  noble  influences,  may  con- 
gratulate his  biographer  on  the  ability  aod  success  with  which  he  has  accom- 
plished his  task. 

Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
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ROBINSOFS  RESTOEATIVE 

FOR  THE 

^)QP   Wi  ^  10! 
40b  mk  ih  Ae 


This  is  a  clear,  pellucid  fluid.  It  contains  no  oil,  isnot  adjt 
and  has  no  deleterious  properties. 

It  will  remove  dandruff  and  all  other  accumulations,  and  kt*^' 
the  head  and  hair  clean ;  it  will  relieve  all  irritations  of  theskk 
and  restore  its  natural  and  healthy  action ;  it  will  prevent  ih 
falling  out  of  the  hair,  cause  it  to  grow  with  great  vigor  al 
beauty,  and  render  it  silky  and  lustrous ;  and  it  wiix  rasA- 

NENTLY   RESTORE  THE    HAIR  TO   ITS   NATURAL  COLOR. 

After  a  few  applications,  the  hair  may  be  polished  with  t'sf 
brush  and  the  handto  any  degree  of  brilliancy.  A  little  onesM 
"I  like  it;  it  makes  my  hair  feel  so  soft  and  shiny." 

The  inventor  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  to  its  ei 
cellence  from  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  of  the  Theologi 
cal  Seminary,  New  York;  Prof.  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  Yale  Colleg*: 
George  Robinson,  Esq.,  Comptroller's  Office,  Hartford;  K<v. 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  Strong,  and  Rev.  Doctors  Phelps,  DattoD. 
Cleaveland,  and  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  others,  copies  of  wl^'^^ 
inclose  each  bottle. 

From  Rev.  Elwha  L.  Clkavkland.  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Third  Congre^eHml 
Church  in  New  Haven. 

After  a  full  trial  of  rour  Restorative,  I  am  happy  to  state  ihat  it  clcanKstfe 
hftir  and  head,  increases  the  growth  of  the  hair,  gives  it  a  soft  and  glossjK- 
pearnnce,  and  restores  the  natural  color.  From  my  own  experience  of  itsw- 
celient  qualities,  I  commend  it  confidently  to  others. 

From  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  Pa»tor  of  the  Center  Churchy  Nete Batt^ A 

June  2U^,  1862. 

Dear  Si^: — T  began  to  use  your  Restorative  three  years  ago  with  zoofi 
hesitancy,  and  not  without  asking  a  medical  friend  whether  it  was  likely  toh 
in  any  way  hurtful.  I  have  continued  to  use  it  without  experiencing  any  icjfr 
rious  effect,  and  I  now  depart  from  my  usual  custom  when  I  pay  that  1  b«TC  AiV 
commended  it  to  my  friends  for  its  efficacy  in  preveniing  the  progress  of  b»id 
ness,  in  keeping  the  bead  and  hair  healthy,  and  in  causing  the  hair  to  retain  iti 
natural  color. 

I  have  never  used  any  other  article  of  the  kind,  nor  should  I  have  iwedtbL' 
but  for  your" personal  commendation  of  it  to  my  use.  I  do  not  hesitate  fuD? 
to  concur  with  the  testimony  given  by  the  learned  Or.  Robinson  of  New  fori 

t\  per  bottle,  $9  per  dozen,  sent  to  order  in  packages  of  half- 
dozen,  one  dozen  or  more. 

CHAELES  BOBINSOH,  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 
Sold  by  C.  B.  Whittlesey,  Notes  &  Suepard,  New  Haieff, ,, 
and  J.  S.  Rathbun,  Hartford.  i 
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llackwood's  Magazine  and  British  Reviews, 

♦•♦ 

FBICES   CHEAP  AS  EVEB, 

TO  TH06S  WHO  PAT  PROMPTLY  IN  ADYANCB. 

Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  Reprinting  these  Periodicals  has  more  than 
oubled  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  Paper  and  of  a 
.eneral  advance  in  all  other  expenses — and  notwithstanding  other  publishers  are 
edacing  the  size  or  increasing  the  pticeof  their  publications,  we  shall  continue, 
br<the  year  1864,  to  furnish  ours  complete,  as  heretofore,  at  the  old  rates,  viz: — 

1.  THE  LORBOK  QUABTEKLY  (Gonflervative.) 

2.   THE  EDDrBUBGH  BEVIEW  (Whig.) 

8.   THE  KOBTH  BBITI8H  BEVIEW  (Free  Ghoroh.) 

4.   THE  WESTMX1I8TEB  BEVIEW  (Libaral.) 
6.   BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBUBOH  MAGAZINE  (Tory.) 


Per  ann. 

For  any  one  of  tlie  four  Reviews, |3.00 

For  any  two  of  the  four  Reviews 6.00 

For  any  three  of  the  four  Reviews, 7.00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews 8.00 

For  Black wood^s  Magazine, 8.00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review, 5.00 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews 7.00 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews, 9.00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews, '. 10.00 

These  pablications  possess  unusual  interest  at  this  time  from  the  numerous 
articles  they  contain  in  relation  to  our  own  country,  and  although  many  of  them 
are  strongly  tinctared  with  prejudice,  and  represent  us  somewhat  unfairly, 
others  are  entirely  free  from  such  objections,  and  ail  contain  many  wholesome 
truths  which  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  read  and  ponder. 

The  postaee  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  is  now  only  FIfty-ilX 
Cents  a  Year  for  the  Wliole  Five  Pablicatlonn,  viz.  :— 
twAnty-four  cents  a  year  for  Blackwood,  and  Only  Eight  €entS  a  Year 
for  a  Revleiir. 

The  postage  U  payable  at  the  office  where  the  numbers  nre  received. 

Of*  The  Third  Edition  of  the  September  Number  of  Blackwood,  containing 
an  article  by  an  English  officer  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  is 
now  ready— price  26  cents. 

Remittances  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO..  Publishers, 

No.  88  Walker  Street,  New  York. 

We  also  Publish,  the 

FARMER'S  GUIDE, 

Ry  HsxRT  Strphbns  of  Edinburgh  and  the  late  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Tale  College* 
2  vols.  Royal  Octavo,  1600  pages  and  numerous  Engravings. 

PSICE— $6,  for  the  two  volumes.   By  Hail,  $7. 

L  SCOTT  A  CO. 


SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  GO. 

PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS,    &   IMPORTERS, 
No.  23  IVorth  Sixlli  Street,  Plilladelpliia. 


THE  YOUNG  PARSON.    This  work  is  the  experience  of  a  young  Minister, 
ia  his  first  settlement—*' Original,  witty,  full  of  life  and  interest;  in  many 
trails  profoundly  tiuthful  and  touching,  and  calculated  to  encourage  and 
forewarn  the  Young  Pastor,  as  well  as  rebuke  the  troublesome  class  of  per- 
sons to  be  found  in  every  Church."     12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS :  Being  h  Storehouse  of  Similes,  Allegories,  and  An- 
ecdotes, selected  from  Spencer*s  **  Things,  New  and  Old,"  and  other  eoarees. 
Wilhan  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.     And  a  copioos 
Index.   12mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
THE  LAST  TIMES,  AND  THE  GREAT  CONSUMMATION.     An  Earnest 
Di.<^cus8ion  of  Momentous  Themes.     By  Joseph  A.  Seiss.  D.  D.,  Author  of  , 
"  Gospel  of  Leviticus,"  •'  Lectures  on  Hebrews,"  *'  The  Parable  of  the  Tea 
Virgins,*'  etc.     New  and  Enlarged  edition.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
TIIOLUCK  ON  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.    Commentary  oo  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by  Dr.  A.  Tholock.    Translated  by  the  Bev.  R.  Lon- 
din  Brown,  M.  A.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 
HENGSTENBERG  ON  ECCLESlASTES.    Commentary  on  ihe  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes.     To  which  are  appended  Treatises  oo  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Book  of 
Job,  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  on  the 
Jews  and  the  Christian  Church.     By  E.  W.  Hengsteuberg,  D.  D.    Translated 
by  D.  W.  Simon.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2.25. 
FLEMING'S  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.     A  Vocabulary  of  Philos- 
ophy— Mental,  Moral,  and  Metaphysicul;  with  Quotations  and*Refereac« 
for  the  us-e  Students.     By  William  Fleming,  D,  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Univers^ity  of  Glasgow.     From  the  second,  revised  and  en- 
larged,  London    edition,  with   additions.      By  Cbarlea  P.  Kranth,  D.  D. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.88. 
MOSUEIM'S  C0M\1ENTARIE3.    Historical  CommenUries  on  the  SUte  of 
Christianity  during  the  first  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  the 
Christian  Era.     By  John  Laurence  Von  Mosheim,  D,D.    Translated  and 
Edited  bv  James  Murdock,  D.  D.     2  vols.  8vo.     Cloth,  $4. 
THOLUCK  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.    A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John.     By  Dr.  A.  Tholuck.    Translated  by  Charles  P.  Krautb,  D.  D.     8vo. 
Cloth,  $2.25. 
SCIENCE  IN  THEOLOGY.     Sermons  preached  in  St  Mary's.  Oxford,  before 

the  University.     By  A.  S.  Farrar,  M.  A.  <be.     12mo.    Cloth,  85  cents. 
PULPIT  THEMES.     Pulpit  Themes  and  Preacher's  AssisUnt     Ontlinea  of 

Sermons,  by  the  author  of  "  Helps  for  the  Pulpit."     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.60l 
GERLACH  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.    A  Commentary  oo  the  PeoUteueh. 
By  Otto  Von  Gerlach.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Downing.    Svo. 
Cloth.  $3.50. 
WINER'S  IDIOMS.    A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction,  intended  as 
an  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Dr.  Geo. 
Benedict  Winer.    Translated  from  the  sixth  enlarged  itfid  improved  edition 
of  the  original,  by  Edward  Mason,  M.  A.     Seoond  edition  rerised.     8vo. 
Cloth,  $L 
SEISS'  TEN  VIRGINS.      The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  in  Six  Diseoorses, 
and  a  Sermon  on  the  Judgeship  of  the  Saints.    By  Joseph  A.  Sells,  D.D. 
12mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
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KURTZ'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Text  Book  of  Church  History.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Pfof.  John  Hetiry  Kurtz,  D,  D.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  To  the  Reformation,  $1.75.  Vol.  II.  From  the  Reformation, 
$1.75. 

CASES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Religious  Cnses  of  Conscience  answered  in  an 
Evangelical  Manner.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Pike  and  the  Rev.  S.  Hayward.  New 
Edition,  with  an  Inti'oduction,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

FAIRBAIRN'S  HERMENEUTICS.  Hermeneutical  Manual ;  op  Introduction 
to  the  Exegetico!  study  of  the  New  Testament  By  P.  Fairbairn,  D.  D. 
12mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

HELPS  FOR  THE  PULPIT:  or  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons.  By  a 
Minister.     From  the  Fifth  London  Edition.     12mo.,  Cloth.    $1.60. 

COLES  ON  GOD'S  SOVEREIGNTY.  A  practical  Discourse  on  God's  Sover- 
eignty, etc.  By  Elisha  Coles.  From  the  Forty-Third  London  Edition. 
12ino.    '76  cents. 


SETS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLANDER. 

Tlie  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  procure  comfletb  sets  and  Back  Numbkrs 
of  the  Nbw  Enolandeb  from  the  commencement.  These  are  now  becoming 
very  rare.  For  a  short  time  the  few  which  are  on  hand  will  be  furnished  at 
rates  which  can  never,  probably,  be  oflFered  again. 

COMPLETE  SETS. 

COMPLSTB  8BT8  OF  TUB  TWBKTT-TWO  VOLUMES  of  the  NbW  EnGLANDKR,  UOW  pub- 
lished. (1843  to  1864X  'with  a  separate  Index  Volume,  containing  an  Index  of 
Authors,  an  Index  of  Topics,  an  Index  of  Books  Noticed  and  Reviewed,  and 
a  List  of  Engravings,  are  offered  for  $82,  delivered  in  New  Haven.  (If  sent  out 
of  New  Haven,  postage  or  express-charge  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.) 

INCOMPLETE  SETS. 

Incomplbts  sets  of  the  New  Enolandrr,  including  the  Index  Volume,  and 
all  the  numbers  from  the  commencement  in  1843,  with  the  exception  of  twelve 
numbers,  will  be  sold  for  $11,  delivered  in  New  Haven;  i.  e.  seventy-two  num- 
bers, with  the  Index  Volume,  will  be  sold  for  $11,  delivered  in  New  Haven.  If 
sect  out  of  New  Haven,  the  express  charge  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  pur- 
chaser. These  charges,  even  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  are  rarely 
more  than  $2. 

The  New  Enolandeb,  as  is  generally  known,  has  regularly  furnished,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  past,  extended  and  carefully  prepared  Articles  on  all 
questions  that  have  attracted  public  interest  in  politics,  theology,  morals,  and 
literature.  Daring  all  this  time,  also,  publications  of  every  description,  as  they 
have  come  from  the  press,  have  been  fully  and  regularly  reviewea  and  noticed. 
The  Contributors  to  the  Quarterly  have  Deen  from  among  the  best  known  and 
most  able  of  the  sons  of  New  England  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  no  other  periodical,  published  in  this  country,  for  those  twenty  years  past, 
has  there  been  more  abundant  discussion  of  all  the  kinds  referred  to  above  than 
in  the  New  £n?lander ;  and  what  is  almost  an  exceptional  thing  among  peri- 
odicals, th&se  discussions  are  now  all  made  easily  accessible  by  a  full  Index 
Volume;  bo  that, for  all  practical  purposes,  even  an  incomplete  set  of  the  New 
Ekglandbb— <to0/ve  ntim&er*  <mly  being  left  out  from  the  eighty- four  published — 
will  be  found,  for  reference  and  consultation,  of  more  value  than  a  complete  set 
of  any  other  periodical. 

Price  of  the  Index  Volume,  by  itself,  $1.60,  for  which  it  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address. 

For  tmpartant  infarmatian  respecting  Exchanoes  and  Postage,  see  next  page. 
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PRICE  OF  SINGLE  BACK  NUMBERS. 

Volumes  IT,  IH.  V,  VT.  VII,  VIII,  X,  XI,  XU,  XIII.  XVII.  XVIII. 
XIX.  Price  |^1  50  per  volume,  60  centfi  per  number.  AUo  Vol.  1,  Nos.  3  and 
4  —Vol.  JV,  Nos.  1,  2,  8.— Vol.  IX,  No.  8.— Vol.  XIV,  Nob.  2,  8,  4,— Vol. 
XVI,  Nos.  2,  8,  4.     Price  60  cents  a  number. 

Vol.  I.  No.  2.--V0I.  XV.  Nos.  2  and  4.— Vol.  XVI,  No.  1.    Price  $1  each. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  following  numbers  nre  wanted,  for  which  an  exchange  will  be  made,  or 
cash  will  be  pai«l  on  delivery  of  the  numbers,  free  of  expenf  e,  at  the  office  of 
publication,  through  the  mail  or  otherwise.  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1  and  2. — Vol.  IV, 
No.  4.— Vol.  IX,  Nos.  1,  2,  4.— Vol.  XIV,  No.  1.— Vol.  XV,  Nos.  1,  2.  8,  4.— 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  1. 

POSTAGE  ON  MSS.  ARTICLES. 

According  to  the  prortvo  in  Section  24th  of  the  New  Postage  Law,  "Book 
MS'^..  and  coirecled  proofs,  passing  between  authors  and  publisbors,  may  pass 
at  the  rate  of  printed  matter."  ' 

This  i)rovi:<o  has  (;*'nt>rally  been  supposed  by  the  public  to  mean  that  MSS., 
intriKied  for  pubruriition  in  any  periodical,  may  pass  at  the  rate  of  printed  j 
matter.     It  has  been  decided,  however,  by  the  Post-Master  General,  that  the 
proviso  in  Section  24th  refers  only  to  "  Book  MSS.,  and  corrected  proofs,  pass- 
ing between  auiht»rs  and  publishers,**  and  that  "it  was  not  intended  to  cover  I 
MSS.  fi-om  contributors  to  Magazines  and  Newspapers."    We  are  informed.  ' 
hnwevfr,  that  "corrected  proofs"  of  Magazine  Articles  may  be  sentatthe  rate 
of  printed  matter.     Contributors  to  the  New  Englander  are  requested  to  take  I 
notice,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  I 

COXTEIBUTIUNS  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DISTORT  OF  CONNECTICH, 

WITH 

DR.  BACON'S  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 

OK  THE 

SAYBROOK   PLA-TFORM. 

This  vo'ume,  nominally  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Hi>tory  of  Con- 
UfCi  c  it,  is  of  no  common  value  toCongregationalistsin  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  conrnins  an  account  of  the  proceeoings  at  the  Celebration,  by  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  of  its  one  hundred  and  fiftit-th  anniversary  at  Xor- 
wcli,  June,  1859; — the  Historical  Address  by  Dr.  Bacon,  delivered  at  that 
time; — also,  twelve  other  Addresses  respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Congregationalism,  and  the  progress  and  principles  of  the  denomination. 

There  are.  bt-sidcs,  twenty -five  Histnricol  Papers  on  diflferent  subjects  pre- 
pared by  thc'iirection  of  the  General  Assocaition  ;~and,  in  addition,  a  History 
of  each  District  Association  in  the  State;  and  of  all  the  Churches;  with  the 
n  lines  of  th«*ir  Piistors.  the  dates  of  their  ordination,  dismission,  andd^'Slb. 

The  volume  is  a  large  octavo,  contains  nearly  600  pa;je8,  is  bound  in  boards, 
and  its  price  is  $l.6i) — bound  in  paper,  $1.25.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  by 
express,  postage  prepaid,  after  the  receipt  of  the  money  in  New  Haven,  by  the 
undersigned. 

Address  W.  I..  KINOSLET, 

New  HatfeHy  C^nm. 
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At  the  Fain  of  the 

U.S.Agr'el.  Society;  ^ 
American  Inst,  N.  Y.; 
Mechanics'  As.  Bost ; 
Franklin  lost  Phila.; 
Maryland  Inst  Bait ; 
Mechanics'  As.  Cinn. ; 
Kentnckj  Ins.  Louis. ; 
Mechan.  As.  S.  Louis ; 
Mecban.  Ins.  S.  Fran.; 
Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics' Inst  Wash. 


Atthe  State  Fain  of 
Maine, 
Vermont, 
Connec't 


N.  York. 


Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Iowa, 
Tenn., 


N.  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Penn.  Kentucky, 

Virginia,    Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Wiscons', 
Missouri,    California, 
And   at  hundreds   of 
County  Fairs. 


Intematiaiial  Exposition,  Konigsbeig,  Prussia. 
18  6  3. 


With  Olaes  Oloth  Prefisar,  Lnprored  Loop-Oheck,  If ew  Style  Henmier,  Binder, 

border,  Braider,  Trimmer,  eta 

Office,  97  Orange  Street,  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 

This  Machine  makes  the 


•  LOCK  STITCH  J 


and  ranks  highest  on  account  of  the  elasticity,  permanence,  beauty,  and  gen- 
eral desirableness  of  the  stitching  when  done,  and  the  wide  range  of  its  ap- 
plication.— Report  of  American  Irutitute,  N.  Y, 

Tlie  qualities  which  recommend  the  Wheelkb  k  Wilson  Machine  are, — 1. 
Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  alike  upon  both  sides  of  the  fabric  sewed;  2. 
Strength,  firmness,  and  durability  of  seam,  that  will  not  rip  nor  ravel,  and 
made  with — 3.  Economy  of  thread  ;  4.  Its  attachments  and  wide  range  of  ap- 
plication to  purposes  and  materials;  5.. Compactness  and  elegance  of  model 
and  finuh ;  6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  ot  construction  ;  7.  Speed,  ease  of 
operation  and  management,  and  quietness  of  movement 

The  Wheeler  <fc  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Family 
Sewing,  and  for  the  use  of  Seamstresses,  Dress  Makers,  Tailors ;  Manufactur- 
ers of  Shirts,  Collars,  Skirts,  Cloaks,  Mantillas,  Clothing,  Hitts,  Caps,  Corsets, 
Ladies'  Gaiters,  Liuen  Goods,  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  and  Silk  Goods. 

An  Important  Feature  in  the  use  of  this  machine  resulting  from  the  wide 
range  of  its  application  is,  the  varying  branches  of  business  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied as  fashion  changes.  Thus  a  house  or  a  person  furnished  with  these  Ma* 
chines  may,  at  different  seasons,  enaploy  them  in  making  Skirts,  or  Mantillas, 
or  Ruffling,  or  Shirts,  or  Stitching  Hats,  Caps,  etc.  It  is  not  as  if  they  were 
limited  and  must  remain  unused  unless  that  particular  article  be  in  demand. 
So  luuflr  as  sewing  is  to  be  done,  these  machines  are  sure  of  something  to  do. 

Ladies  are  invited  to  call  and  ezamine  for  themselves. 


Fiinoipal  Office,  606  Broadway,  H.  T. 


LEWIS  DIHOEE,  Agt 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS 

IH  PBES8  AND  WILL  BS  ISSUED  SOOH:  I 

Annual  of  Bcientiflo  Discovery  for  1864,  Or  Year-Book  of  FmCi  in 
Science  and  Art  Exhibiting  ihe  most  impoi  tunt  Discoveries  and  ImproT^ 
ments  in  Meclianics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistrj,  Astrono- 
ray,  Meteorology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  G'eology,  Geography,  Ao- 
tiquities.  etc.  Together  with  a  iut  of  recent  Sdeotifio  Pabiio&Uong;  * 
classified  list  of  Patents;  Obituaries  of  eminent  Scientific  Men;  an  lodes 
of  Important  Papers  in  Scientific  Journals,  Reports,  etc.  Edited  by  Datid 
A.  Wklls,  A.m.  With  a  portrait  of  Geo.  Q.  A.  GUmore,  U.  &  A.  ISoa 
Cloth.     $1.50.     Ready  in  a  few  day9. 

This  work,  issued  annually,  contains  a  record  of  all  important  facts,  discoTered 
or  announced  during  the  year.  Each  volume  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  con- 
tains etUirefy  ruio  matter.  The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  ioter«t- 
ing  of  the  series.  The  whole  series,  {fifteen  volwnee),  bound  in  nniform 
style,  and  pnt  up  in  an  elegnnt,  sub^tanliul  box,  $22.50. 

Christian  Memorials  of  the  War.  Or  Scenes  and  Incidents  illDstrA- 
tive  of  Religious  Faith  and  Bravery  in  the  Army.  With  Historical  Notes. 
By  Prof.  lioaATio  B.  Uaokktt,  D.  D.  I2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25.  Beady  i*  a 
few  dayn. 

Light  in  Darkness,  Or  Christ  discerned  in  His  Tme  Character.  By  a  , 
Unitnrian.     16mo.     Cloth.     Ready  »oon. 

Memoir  of  the   Christian  Labors,  PASTORAL   AND  PHILIK. ! 

THROPIC,  OF  THOMAS  CHALMERS.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By  Francts  Watlajbi 

I6mo.     Cloth.     Ready  toon. 
The  Memorial  Hoiir,  Or  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  relation  to  I>oetrine  and 

Life.    By  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  author  of  ^Evening  of  life,"  etc.  i 

16mo.    Cloth.    Ready  in  a  few  daye, 
Satan's  Deyioes,  And  the  Believer*s  Victory.    By  Rev.  William  L.  Pai-  ' 

SONS,  A.  M.     I'imo.     Cloth.     $1.25.     Ready  in  a  few  daye.  , 

BSfiaySy  Historical  and  Biographical,  Political  and  Social,  Literary  and  , 

^ientific.      By  Hugh  Miller.    With  Preface  by  Peter  Bayoe.     12ina  , 

Cloth.     $1.50.     Readv  soon, 

Christianity  and  Statesmanship,  With  kindred  Topics.  By  Wium  ; 
Hague,  D.  l>.  A  new,  re  vised,  enlarged,  and  much  improved  edition.  Unia  i 
Cloth.    $1.50.    Ready  soon,  ' 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Important  Worls 

Gillett's  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss.    Second  edition  reviMd. 

Two  volumes  royal  octavo.     Cloth.     $tf.OO. 

The  N.  Y.  Obnerver  says — "  The  author  has  achieved  a  great  work,  perfonwd  ; 
a  valuable  service  for  Protestantism  and  the  world,  made  a  name  for  hiauclf  |' 
among  religious  historians,  and  produced  a  book  that  will  hold  a  promioest 
place  in  the  esteem  of  every  religious  scholar." 

''A  richer  coutribution  to  historical  theology  has  not  been  made,  either  in  .* 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  for  many  years,  th  in  by  these  noble  volumea  He  ' 
has  grasped  and  arranged  the  whole  with  a  philosophical  comprehenstveoess 
and  msight,  a  vigor  of  prtfsent>ttion,  and  a  delicacy  of  shading,  which  nti  Its 
his  work  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  in  the  department  of  Church  Historf. 
with  that  occupied  by  Bancroft  and  Prescott  in  secular  history." — J'heolopeel 
Eclectic. 

The  above  are  only  specimens  of  a  very  large  nn»nber  of  notices  by  tbeb«9t  ■ 
authorities,  such  as  the  New  Englauder,  Chrietian  Examiner^  Boeitm  RetiM, 
Conyregational  Quarterly,  Freewill    BaptxH  Quarterly,  Meihodiet   Quarttrif,  ; 
Evangelical  Review,  N.  Y.  Methodint,  Boston  Ctfngregationaliai,  and  Beeorder.  i, 
N.  X,  Examiner  and  Church  Advocate^  American  Presbyterian,  etc. 

[Beene^dp^  -' 
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Leotards  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.     Log^enl  and  Metaphysftnl. 

The  complete,  authorized  edition.    Two  volumes.    Royal  oetavo.    $8.26 

each. 
Dr.  Feabody's  Christiaziity  the  Beligion  of  Nature.    Second 

Edition.     Revised.     Royal  12mo.     Cloth.     $1.26. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  Lectures  on  Moral  Science.    Royal.    I2ma    Cloth. 

$1.25. 
Hopkins' Lessons  on  the  Cross.     16mo.    Cloth.    Bevel  Boards,  90  eta 
Bayne's  Christian  Life.    Social  aud  Individual.    12mo.     Cloth.     $1.50. 
Muller's  Life  of  Trust.    By  Watland.    i2mo,    aoth.    $1.60. 
EUicott's  Life  of  Christ  Historically  Considered.    With  Notes. 
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Article  I.— THE  CONFLICT  WITH  SKEPTICISM  AND 
UNBELIEF.  Thikd  AlBticle  : — Battr's  Eeconstruotion  of 
THE  Apostolic  History,  and  Attack  upon  the  Credibility 
OF  THE  Book  of  Acts.* 

Bos  Christetithum  w.  die  Chriatliche  Kirche  der  drei  ersten 
Yahrhunderie,  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur.  Tubin- 
gen, 1863.     (Author's  last  Ed.,  1860.) 

Die  Composition  u.  Entstehung  der  Apoatel^eachichtey  von 
Eduard  Lekebusch.     Gotha,  1854. 

The  great  question  which  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age 
was  required  to  consider  and  determine,  was  the  relation  of 
Cliristianity  to  the  ritual  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  Was 
that  law  still  binding?     Or  rather — for  in  this  form,  as  was 

*It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  views  examined  in  this 
Article  have  become  current  through  the  Westminster  Review,  and  various 
other  publications,  and  are  likely  to  be  still  further  promulgated.  In  order  to 
meet  the  prevailing  unbelief,  it  is  necessary  to  confront  it  where  it  assumes  a 
consistent  and  tangible  form. 
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natural,  the  question  first  came  up — was  that  law  binding  on  the 
Gentile  believers  ?  In  short,  could  a  man  be  a  Christian  with- 
out first  becoming  a  Jew?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  full 
extent  of  the  commotion  which  this  question  stirred  up,  is  bet- 
ter understood  in  the  b'ght  of  recent  discussions,  than  was  the 
case  formerly.  Discounting  very  much,  as  we  shall,  from  the 
extravagant  representation  of  the  Tubingen  critical  school,  we 
still  feel  that  the  sound  of  this  great  conflict  reverberates 
through  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  a  fervid  argument 
on  this  one  theme.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  not  de- 
voted— the  opinion  of  Baur  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding— 
to  this  distinctive  subject,  gives  to  the  matter  of  the  relation 
of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile,  a  prominent  place.  The  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  bear  witness  to  the  dissension  which 
the  same  question  had  provoked.  Tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  an  argument  designed  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  believer  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  old  ordinances,  and  to  keep  him  firoin 
lapsing,  out  of  love  to  them,  from  the  faith  in  Christ.  The 
book  of  Acts,  and  m#st  of  the  other  monuments  of  the  Apos- 
•  tolic  age,  contain  more  or  less  of  allusion  to  the  grand  ques- 

tion we  have  described. 

For  it  was  a  grand  question.  It  was  not  simply  the  ques- 
tion—which of  itself  to  a  Jew 'could  not  fail  to  have  the  deep- 
est interest — of  the  transitory  or  perpetual  validity  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  and  institutions.  But  it  was,  also,  the  question, 
whether  Christianity  was,  in  its  real  nature,  a  spiritual,  and  so 
a  universal  religion,  or  only  an  improved  sect  or  phase  of  Ju- 
daism. In  this  transitional  era,  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  breaking  through  and  casting  off  its  rudimental  and  pro- 
visional form,  and  assuming  the  permanent  features  of  a  relig- 
ion of  the  spirit  and  a  religion  for  mankind — in  that  crisis  of 
history,  it  was  inevitable  that  such  commotion  and  controversj 
should  arise.  It  was  one  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  Son 
of  Man  did  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  As  new 
chemical  changes  and  combinations  are  attended  with  heat  and 
I  combustion,  so  is  it  with  every  such  revolution  and  new  be- 

!  ginning  in  the  course  of  history.     And  we  may  add  that  even 
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to  the  present  day,  the  Protestant  definitions  of  tlie  essential 
nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  method  of  salvation,  are 
sought  especially  in  those  fervent  declarations  against  bondage 
to  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  in  favor  of  the  suflSciency  of  Christ, 
which  were  elicited  from  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  progress  of 
this  momentous  controversy. 

The  history  of  this  controversy,  and  of  the  questions  and 
parties  involved  in  it,  has  lately  acquired  a  new  importance, 
from  the  place  which  it  is  made  to  fill  in  the  historical  theory 
of  Baur  and  his  school.     Strauss,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  had 
said  little  of  the  book  of  Acts,  and  that  little  of  not  much 
weight.     This  book  remained  a  bulwark  of  faith  for  any  who 
were  disturbed  by  the  skeptical  criticism  to  which  the  evan- 
gelical histories  had  been  subjected.    Here,  at  least,  was  the 
testimony  of  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  compan- 
ion of  one  of  them,  which  established  the  fact  of  a  miraculous 
dispensation,  and  afforded  proof  of  the  prior  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.    But  things  could  not  be  left  by  the  Tubingen  critics 
in  this  unsatisfactory  state.     The  book  of  Acts  was  next  made 
the  object  of  attack ;  and,  what  we  have  now  specially  to  ob- 
serve, this  attack  was  a  part  of  a  systematic  theory,  by  which 
the  origin  of  Catholic  Christianity,  or  of  Christianity  in  the 
form  we  have  it,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  canonical  wri- 
tings of  the  New  Testament,  is  explained  in  a  naturalistic  way, 
through  a  peculiar  view  of  thcf  character  of  the  conflict  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  of  the  consequences  to  which  it 
led.       This  attempted  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the 
Apostolic    age,    on    account   of  the    extraordinary  learning 
and  ability  with  which  it  has  been   defended,  especially  by 
Baur,  on  account,  also,  of  the  light  which  it  incidentally 
throws  on  the  condition  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and,  above 
all,  on  account  of  that  increased  confidence  in  the.  strength  of 
the  Christian  cause  which  the  failure  of  this  assault  upon  it  is 
fitted  to  inspire,  deserves  a  fair  examination. 

Before  engaging  in  this  task,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  that  is  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of 
a  reader  not  conversant  with  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
How,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  can  such  a  theory  as  that  of 
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the  modern  Tubingen  school,  denying  as  it  does  the  accjepted 
views  respecting  the  origin  of  most  of  the  canonical  boots 
of  the  New  Testament,  have  even  a  show  of  plansibilitj? 
How  can  it  keep  the  field  for  a  moment  in  the  face  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  early  Church  ?  Such  theories  are  possible,  ve 
reply,  for  the  reason  that  so  scanty  and  fragmentary  remains 
of  literature  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  Apostolic  age.  After  the  death  of  the 
leading  Apostles  and  the  destruction  of  Jernsalem,  there  suc- 
ceeds an  interval  which  may  bo  properly  styled  a  saeculurn 
ohsouTum.  We  have  the  writings  of  John  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  Then  we  have  the  Apos- 
tolic fathers.  But  these  writings  are  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy 
many  of  the  most  important  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  Church.  The  early  Greek  Apologists,  if  we  possessed  them 
intact,  would  bo  invaluable ;  but  the  first  copious  works  ema- 
nating from  this  class  of  writers,  are  the  treatises  of  Justin 
Martyr,  whose  earliest  extant  production  falls  into  the  second 
quarter  of  the  second  century.  Precious,  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  as  these  works  of  Justin  are,  they  consist  oi 
Apologies  to  the  Pagan  and  to  the  Jew,  and  leave  unnoticed 
many  points  on  which  light  might  have  been  thrown,  had  their 
author  been  writing,  for  example,  on  some  subject  of  doctrinal 
theology.  In  brief,  so  far  as  this  very  interesting  era  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  peculiar  occasion  to  lament — to  bon'ow  the 
language  of  Grote  when  speaking  of  Greek  literature  in  gen- 
eral— that  "  wo  possess  only  what  has  drifted  ashore  from  tlie 
wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel."  *  We  do  not  mean  that  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  the  numer- 
ous items  of  proof  gathered  from  relics  of  the  literature  of  the 
next  period,  and  the  testimony  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century,  are  insufficient.  They  do 
constitute  a  body  of  evidence  which  eflectually  refutes  the 
main  positions  of  the  Tubingen  school.  But  for  the  reasons 
we  have  stated,  there  is  room  for  the  essays  of  conjectural 
criticism.     A  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  early  Church 

*  Grote's  Preface  to  the  HUtarif  of  Gtteet. 
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may  be  drawn,  a  theory  ingeniously  framed,  wlioso  inconsis- 
tency with  the  truth  is  not,  at  the  first  bhish,  so  patent  as  to 
prechide  the  need  of  a  careful  refutation.  Not  until  such  a 
theory  is  thoroughly  probed  and  compared  with  the  multiform 
evidence  pertaining  to  the  subject,  is  it  clearly  seen  to  be  un- 
tenable. 

The  following  are  the  essential  points  in  Baur's  theory.* 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  was,  in  principle,  an  abolishment  of  the 
Old  Testament  ritual  and  of  the  distinction,  as  to  religious 
rights  and  privileges,  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.     But 
the  original  disciples  did  not  advance  to  the  conchision  which 
lay  impliedly  in  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Master.     On  the 
contrary,  they  persisted  to  the  end  in  the  traditional  persuasion 
that  the  way  of  salvation  was  through  Judaism ;  that  the  Gen- 
tile must  enter  the  Church  by  that  door,  and  that  the  uncir- 
cumcised  had  no  part  in  tlie  Messiah's  kingdom.     The  Apostle 
Paul  alone  was  so  enlightened  as  to  perceive  that  the  old  rites 
were  abrogated  by  the  nature  of  the  new  religion,  and  that  the 
Gentile  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  Jew,  faith  being  the  sole 
requirement.     Nay,  he  held  that  circumcision  and  the  ritual 
were  no  longer  admissible,  since  they  implied  some  other  object 
uf  reliance  than  Christ,  some  other  condition  of  salvation  be- 
sides faith.     Hence,  there  was  a  radical  difference  in  doctrine 
between  Peter  and  the  Jerusalem  Christians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Paul  and  his  followers  on  the  other,  which  led  to  a  per- 
sonal disagreement  and  estrangement  between  these  two  Apos- 
tolic leaders.     There  grew  up  two  antagonistic  types  of  Chris- 
tianity, two  divisions  of  the  Church,  separate  and  unfriendly 
to  each  other.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the 
Apostolic  age.     Then  followed  attempts  to  reconcile  the  differ- 


*  We  hare  drawn  our  representations  of  the  Tubingen  views  chiefly  from  the 
work  of  Baur,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  This  work 
is  the  final,  condensed  presentation  of  his  theory  relative  to  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  Christianity.  The  work  of  Lekebnsch  (the  title  of  which  is  also  given 
above)  is  the  ablest  refutation,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  Baur's  theory 
in  its  bearing  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  this  branch  of  the  diseussion, 
especially,  we  have  frequently  availed  onrselves  of  his  EUggestions. 
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ence  and  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  separated  Gentile  from  Jew- 
ish, Pauline  from  Petrine  Christianity.  To  this  end,  variou? 
irenical  and  compromising  books  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  helpers.  The  only  Epistles  of  Paul 
which  are  counted  as  genuine  are  that  to  the  Bomans,  that 
to  the  Galatians,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
But  the  most  important  monument  of  this  pacitj-insc  effort  is 
the  book  of  Acts,  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, by  a  Pauline  Christian  wjio,  by  making  Paul  something 
of  a  Judaizer  and  then  representing  Peter  as  agreeing  with 
him  in  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles,  hoped, 
not  in  vain,  to  produce  a  mutual  iriendliness  between  the  re 
spective  partisans  of  the  rival  Apostles.  The  Acts  is  a  fiction 
founded  on  facts,  and  written  for  a  specific  doctrinal  purpose. 
The  narrative  of  the  council  or  conference  of  the  Apostles,  for 
example  (Acts  xv.),  is  pronounced  a  pure  invention  of  the  writer, 
and  such  a  representation  of  the  condition  of  things  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  Paul's  own  statements,  and,  for  this  and  other  reasons, 
plainly  false.  The  same  ground  is  taken  in  respect  to  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius  and  the  vision  of  Peter  attending  it. 

Before  we  directly  examine  these  views,  let  us  observe  tlie 
main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into 
tlie  Cliurch,  assuming,  for  the  present,  that  the  documents  are 
trustworthy.  We  shall  show  hereafter,  especially  in  r^ard  to 
the  Acts,  that  the  impeachment  of  their  genuineness  and  cred- 
ibility cannot  be  sustained. 

Without  doubt,  Christ  himself  observed,  during  his  life,  the 
ceremonial  law.*  Until  that  law  should  be  supplanted  by  his 
finished  work — by  the  act  of  God  who  gave  it — he  considered 
it  obligatory.  As  a  faithful  servant,  he  xjame  under  the  law. 
He  rejected,  indeed,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  the  ascetic, 
superstitious  practices  which  tlie  Pharisees  liad  appended  to 
the  Old  Testament  legislation.  So  he  signified  the  authoritj 
that  belonged  to  him  to  modify  the  law  by  fulfilling  it,  or  car- 

*  On  the  poaition  of  Christ  in  reference  to  the  law,  we  have  littic  difierecoe 
with  Baur.  Baur^a  observations  on  this  topic  are  marked  by  his  usual  perepicn  tj 
and  force.    See  J}a»  ChritterUhum,  etc.,  S.  25  seq. 
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rying  it  forward  to  a  form  answering  fully  to  the  idea  under- 
lying it — as  when  he  declared  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, (Mark  ii.  28).*  It  is  true,  however,  that  complying  with 
the  ritual  himself,  he  also  bade  others  comply  with  it,  even 
vrith  its  minute  provisions.  At  the  same  time,  both  by  impli- 
cation and  explicitly,  he  authorized  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
new  era  which  he  was  introducing,  the  ceremonies  of  the  law 
would  have  no  longer  any  place,  nor  would  they  be  required. 
They  belonged  to  another,  a  mdimental,  preparatory  system, 
that  was  passing  away.  The  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
was  about  to  fall  down.  The  sublime  declaration  of  Jesus  at 
the  well  of  Sychar  respecting  the  nature  of  acceptable  worship 
and  the  abolishment  of  all  restrictions  of  place,  as  well  as 
many  other  passages  hardly  less  significant,  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reader.  We  will  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  Tubingen  critics  for  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
draw  some  illustrations  from  that  souftie.  First,  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus  is  a  most  im- 
pressive characteristic.  Kighteousness  and  piety,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  belong  to  the  tempers  of  the 
heart.  The  inwardness  of  true  religion  was  never  so  thor- 
oughly and  sublimely  laid  down  as  in  this  teaching.  For  him 
who  thus  taught,  what  value  could  forms,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, possess?  The  love  of  God  and  man  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  duty ;  to  be  perfect  as  the  Father  in  Heaven  is 
perfect,  the  sole  aspiration.  Secondly,  in  his  direct  opposition 
to  the  Pharisees,  the  real  character  of  the  principles  of  Christ 
comes  out.  It  is  formalism — a  trust  in  forms — which  calls 
forth  his  reprobation.  "  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man ;  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth." 
"  Those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth 
from  the  heart;  and  they  defile  the  man."  "But  to  eat  with 
unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man."  (Matt.  xv.  11,  18,  20). 
What  a  simple  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil !  How  clear  that  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  forms  had  no 
inherent  value,  no  abiding  existence !     The  abrogation  of  the 

♦  So  Dc  Wctle  and  Meyer. 
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former  system  he  aflSrmed  and  explained  by  saying  that  new 
wine  must  not  be  put  in  old  bottles,  or  new  cloth  patched  into 
an  old  garment.  How  could  ho  more  pointedly  affirm  that  he 
was  establishing  a  system  so  far  different  from  the  old,  that 
the  features  of  the  two  could  not  be  blended  ?  To  cling  to  the 
old  ritual,  as  something  essential,  would  have  the  effect  to  de- 
stroy the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  new  system.  At- 
tempt it  not,  "lest  the  bottles  should  break  and  the  wine 
be  spilled,"  (Matt.  ix.  17  paral.)  This,  be  it  remembered, 
was  in  reply  to  the  question,  why  his  disciples  abstained  from 
fasting.  Thirdly,  Christ  forewarned  his  Jewish  hearers  that 
the  Gentiles  would  even  take  their  place  in  gaining  posseesion 
of  the  blessings  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  connection  with  the 
centurion's  exhibition  of  faith  in  the  power  of  Jesus  to  heal 
his  absent  servant,  he  said  that  many  would  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  many  Gentiles,  and  sit  down  with  the  Patri- 
archs in  the  kingdom  (ff  Heaven,  whilst  the  children  of  the 
kingdom — the  natural  expectants  of  the  inheritance — would 
be  cast  out,  (Matt.  vii.  11, 12).  In  the  parable  of  the  vine- 
yard and  the  rebellious  husbandmen,  who  stand  for  the  Jews, 
their  crime  in  slaying  the  messengers  of  the  owner,  and  finally 
his  son  and  heir,  leads  to  their  destruction  and  to  the  letting 
out  of  "  the  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen."  The  Jews,  re- 
jecting the  Messiah,  are  to  be  supplanted  by  the  Gentiles.  In 
keeping  with  such  teaching  are  the  predictions  uttered  by 
Christ  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  temple.  Looking  down  upon  the  city,  he  said : 
"Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate!"  But  the  dis- 
ciples were  commanded  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles — 
to  disciple  the  nations.  That  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  embraced 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  a  familiar  part  of  prophecy. 
As  to  how  the  kingdom  was  to  be  extended  over  them,  was  a 
point  in  regard  to  which  the  prevalent  anticipations  were  col- 
ored by  the  mistaken  ideas  and  unspiritual  ambition  of  the 
people.  But  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles,  in  some  way, 
into  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  all  the  Jews  expected.  Christ 
commanded  that.the  same  Gospel  which  the  disciples  had  re- 
ceived themselves  should  be  offered  to  their  acceptance — add- 
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ing  the  direction  that  the  believer  should  be  baptized,  and  the 
promise  that  he  should  be  saved.  All  other  points  he  left  to 
be  settled  in  the  light  of  providential  events  and  under  the 
subsequent  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  accordance  with 
that  reserve  which  adapted  the  disclosure  of  truth  to  the  recip- 
iency of  the  learner,  Christ  went  no  farther  than  to  throw 
out  the  great  principles,  the  command,  and  the  intimations 
which  have  been  adverted  to,  not  defining  precisely  either 
what  course  the  heathen  were  to  take  with  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  or  what  was  to  become  of  ceremonial  Judaism. 
These  things  the  Apostles  were  left  to  learn,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  work,  by  the  outward  instruction  of  providential, 
events  and  the  inward  illumination  by  the  Spirit.  This  re- 
serve on  the  part  of  Christ  is  a  characteristic  and  impressive 
example  of  the  divine  method  of  teaching.  Instead  of  tear- 
ing up  the  old  institutions — sweeping  them  away  by  a  peremp- 
tory edict,  before  the  mind  was  prepared  for  the  change  by 
perceiving  that  they  had  become  superfluous,  he  left  the  Church 
to  be  first  educated  up  to  the  requisite  point.  The  dropping 
of  the  old  forms  was  to  result,  as  a  logical  and  necessary  con- 
sequence, from  the  expansive  force  of  the  new  system.  The 
logic  of  events — the  full  comprehension  of  the  Gospel — the 
distinct  understanding  of  the  ofiices  of  Christ — would  undermine 
and  supplant  the  ritual  law.  How  much  better  for  the  revo- 
lution to  take  place  thus,  than  to  be  precipitated  by  an  abrupt 
decree,  enforced  as  a  law  from  without  upon  minds  which  had 
gained  no  insight  into  the  ground  and  reason  for  a  seeming  re- 
peal of  divinely  given  statutes ! 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  note  the  manner  in  which  tlie  great 
lesson  was  learned.  The  Apostles,  and  the  infant  Church  at 
Jerusalem  under  their  guidance,  continue  to  observe  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law  as  of  old.  They  have  no  thought  of  dispens- 
ing with  circumcision  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  rit- 
ual. They  are  Jews,  believing  in  the  Messiali.  The  first  mur- 
mur of  diflference  in  that  young  community,  of  which  the 
opening  part  of  Acts  presents  so  delightful  a  picture,  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Hellenists — the  foreign,  Greek-speaking  Jews — 
that  their  poor  are  neglected  in  the  distribution  of  alms.    This 
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little  incident,  apart  from  its  immediate  consequence,  is  signifi- 
cant as  bringing  before  us  the  two  classes  of  Jews,  which, 
though  closely  and  cordially  united  by  a  common  descent  and 
common  creed,  are  yet  in  some  respects  dissimilar,  as  sobse- 
quent  events  prove.  Of  .the  Deacons  chosen,  one  is  said  to 
have  been  a  proselyte  of  righteousness — that  is,  a  lieathen  ad- 
mitted by  circumcision  to  a  full  participation  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Jew.  The  persecution  attending  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen* 
disperses  the  Church  and  leads  to  the  first  effective  preach- 
ing of  the  word  beyond  Jerusalem.  The  vision  of  Peter,  and 
the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  are  the  earliest  recognition  of  Gentile 
.  Christianity.  Whether  Cornelius  was,  or  was  not,  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate,  cannot  be  determined,  nor  is  the  question  Terr 
material.  The  previous  feeling  of  Peter  and  the  Jernsaleui 
Christians,  as  to  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Christian 
Church,  is  seen  in  his  remark  on  the  occasion  of  his  interview 
with  Cornelius:  "Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing 
for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  come  unto  one  of 
another  nation."t  Moreover  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  "  they 
that  were  of  the  circumcision" — the  Jewish  Christians — call 
him  to  account  for  having  eaten  with  Gentiles,  (Acts  xL  2,  3). 
His  defense  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
vision  and  a  statement  of  the  fact  that^  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
had  been  exhibited  by  the  new  converts.  "Forasmuch,"  he 
says,  "then,  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  nnto  ti3 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I  that  I  could 
withstand  God."    This  explanation  for  the  time  appeases  the 

*  Stephen  was  a  Helenist.  He  was  charged  by  '-false  witnesses**  with  blas- 
pheming the  temple  and  the  law,  and  with  saying  that  Jesns  of  NazareUi  would 
*'  destroy  this  place/*  and  "  change  the  customs,"  delivered  by  Moses,  (Acts  vL 
18,  14).  The  witnesses  were  "  false/'  since  doubtless  they  malicioiuly  petrerted 
what  Stephen  had  said.  Tet  it  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  his  speech — see  »• 
pecially  Acts  vii.  47-50,  and  the  denunciation  he  was  uttering  when  he  was 
interrupted — that  the  charge  was  not  a  pure  invention,  but  was  built  up  on  what 
Stephen  had  said.     See  Neander's  Apostelgeschichte,  B.  I.  S.  86. 

f  Abstinence  to  this  extent  from  intercourse  with  the  heathen  wasnot^joined 
in  the  Pentateuch.  But  Peter's  remark  represents  the  feeling  and  usual  practtee 
of  the  later  Jews.  The  proselyte  of  the  gate  was  ud circumcised,  so  that  there 
was  a  like  repugnance  to  interccftrse  with  him — at  least  to  sitting  at  the  table 
with  him. 
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discontent.  But  the  principal  event  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Gentile  church,  or  a  church  made  up  partly  of  converted  and 
baptized  lieathen,  at  Antioch.  We  read  that  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  by  the  persecution  following  the  death  of 
Stephen  "traveled  as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  An- 
tioch, predching  the  word  unto  none  hut  v/nto  Jews  only. 
And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  which 
when  they  were  come  to  Antioch  spake  unto  the  Oredans^^ 
not  Hellenists  but  Hellenes,  "preaching  the  Lord  Jesus."  A 
great  number  of  the  Grecians — uncircumcised  Gentiles — 
moved  by  that  sense  of  spiritual  necessities  which  prevailed 
-SO  extensively  among  the  heathen  throughout  the  Koman 
world,  believed  in  Christ.  Observe  it  was  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene — Hellenists — who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  Gentile 
Church.  Barnabas,  himself  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  is  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  visit  this  rising  Church  so 
strangely  composed.  Seeing  the  reality  of  the  work  of  grace 
which  had  been  effected,  he  rejoiced  in  it,  and  having  brought 
Paul — who  was  also,  by  birth,  a  Hellenist — from  Tarsus, 
whither  he  had  retired,  the  two  labored  together  for  a  year, 
"and  taught  much  people."  Paul  is  now  fairly  embarked 
upon  the  grand  work  of  his  life.  Partly  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  his  inward  experience  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  depth  and  logical  force  of  his  mind — not  to  speak  of  special 
enlightenment  from  above — he  discerned  most  clearly  that 
faith,  and  faith  alone,  is  the  condition  of  salvation ;  that  to 
make  the  soul  depend  for  pardon  upon  legal  observances  along 
with  faith,  is  to  set  the  ground  of  salvation,  partially  at  least, 
outside  of  Christ,  and  to  found  the  Christian  hope  upon  self- 
righteousness  instead  of  his  merits.  He  went  straight  to  the 
unavoidable  inference  that  the  ritual  system  is  not  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  means  of  salvation,  and  is  in  no  sense  obligatory 
upon  the  Gentiles.  Thus  Paul  stands  forth,  in  this  part  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  glorious  champion  of  the  freedom  and  uni- 
versality of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  religion  for  the  world — not 
for  the  Jew  alone,  but  for  the  Gentile  equally.  The  wall  that 
divided  the  two  classes  of  mankind,  "tlie  hand-writing  of 
ordinances"  being  now  blotted  out,  has  been  leveled  to  the 
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ground.  The  missionary  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  great- 
ly enlarged  the  number  of  heathen  converts;  for  when  they 
had  first  preached  to  the  Jews  in  the  places  they  visited, 
they  then  turned  to  the  Gentiles.  After  their  return  tliey 
continued  their  labors  at  Antioch,  now  the  parent  of  churches 
among  the  heathen,  and  the  second  metropolis,  as  it  were,  of 
Christianity.  But  the  Church  of  Antioch  is  disturbed  by  cer- 
tain men  which  came  down  from  Jndea — Judaizers^-who  de- 
clared the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  salvation.  Ae  the 
result  of  the  "no  small  dissension  and  disputation  with  them/' 
it  is  determined  to  send  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  to  Jerusalem  to  confer  with  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  upon  this  question.  Of  this  visit,  besides  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts,  we  have  the  advantage  of  an  invaluable  notice 
from  the  pen  of  Paul  himself,  (Gal.  ii.)  Waiving  for  the  pres- 
ent the  consideration  of  this  last  passage,  we  see  from  the 
account  of  Luke,  that  when  the  messengers  from  Antioch  had 
been  received  by  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  "  certain  of  ilie 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  which  hdieved  "  brought  forward  their 
demand,  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  be  circumcised  and 
required  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  zealous  Judaizers  were  converted  Pharisees.  After 
much  disputing,  Peter  and  James  interpose;  the  former  refer- 
ring to  the  events  connected  with  the  baptism  of  Cornelias, 
and  both  rejecting  the  proposition  of  the  Judaizers.  Their 
judgment  and  that  of  the  Church  was,  that  certain  statutes 
which  the  Jew  deemed  most  essential,  should  be  complied  with 
by  the  heathen  converts.  They  were  to  abstain  "from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  fornication."  The  fact  of  the  reading  of  the  law  of 
Moses  in  the  synagogues  of  every  city  on  the  Sabbath,  is  set 
forth  as  a  reason  for  the  propriety  of  this  requirement.*    Thus, 

*  The  precise  significance  of  this  reason  has  been  a  mooted  point  among  eon- 
mentators.  Of  the  various  interpretations  which  have  been  suggested,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  choice  lies  between  two.  Some  would  paraphrase  the  passage 
thus :  "  as  to  the  Jews,  Oiey  need  no  prescription,  since  they  will  of  conree  fol- 
low the  law  which  is  read  on  the  Sabbath."  This  was  the  interpretation  of  Chry- 
sostom,  and  is  adopted  by  Neander.    Others,  including  Meyer  and  Lekebnsch, 
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so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Apostles  went,  this  great  ques- 
tion was  put  to  rest,  and  on  grounds  satisfactory  to  Paul  and 
his  coadjutors.  But  the  Judaizing  party  was  far  from  resting 
satisfied  under  this  most  Cliristian  arrangement.  As  all  know, 
they  pursued  the  Apostle  Paul  wherever  he  went,  sowing  divis- 
ion in  the  churches  he  plan  ted  and  striving  to  destroy  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  converts.  They  seem  to  have 
sometimes  made  use  of  the  name  of  Peter,  and  to  have  pre- 
tended to  be  his  followers,  and  we  find  a  self-styled  party  of 
Peter  among  the  opponents  of  Paul  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
After  the  Conference  at  Jerusalem,  there  are  two  occurrences 
that  deserve  special  notice.  The  one  is  the  controversy  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  or,  rather,  the  rebuke  of  Peter  by  Paul  at  Antiooh. 
Peter  had  associated  freely  with  the  Gentile  converts — had 
eaten  with  them.  But  on  the  arrival  of  certain  Judaizing 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  he  changed  his  course  out  of  a 
timid  regard  to  their  prejudice,  and  withdrew  from  the  Gentile 
believers.    Even  Barnabas  was  led  to  follow  his  example.     Paul 

make  the  passage  a  statement  of  the  reason  why  the  Gentiles  were  to  conform  in 
these  particulars  to  the  Jewish  law, — the  reason,  namely,  that  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  the  synagogues  every  Sahbath,  rendered  it  more  offensive  to  the  Jews  to 
see  that  law  in  these  consplcuoas  points,  disregarded.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  true  sense  of  the  passage.  Gieseler,  and  also  Baar,  would  make  the  passage 
signify  by  implication,  that  *Hhe  Jewish  law  had  proved  itself  ineffectual  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  whilst  the  opposite  result,  in  connection  with  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  his  associates,  had  shown  the  ceremonial  law  to  be  the 
only  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  true  religion.*'  Ewald  suggests  that  the  rea- 
son was  advanced  to  pacify  the  fear  of  those  who  thought  that  the  Mosaic  law 
would  fall  into  disuse  if  this  indulgence  were  extended  to  the  Gentile  converts. 
Both  these  interpretations  seem  to  us  much  less  natural  than  the  one  we  have 
approved.  The  view  we  adopt  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Professor  Haok- 
ett  in  his  scholarly  work  on  the  Acts. 

As  to  the  decision  itself,  it  consists  of  four  particulars.  The  heathen  converts 
were  to  abstoia  from  the  flesh  of  animals  slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  from  using 
the  bloo<l  of  animals  for  food,  from  fornication,  and  from  eating  animals  who  had 
been  strangled  or  put  to  death  by  any  other  mode  than  by  shedding  their  blood. 
The  first  of  these  was  in  compliance  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  16.  The  second  and  the 
fourth  were  levitical  statutes,  and  founded  on  the  sacredness  of  blood.  The 
third,  a  moral  prohibition,  was  joined  with  these  adiaphora,  because  in  the  pro- 
gress of  heathen  corruption  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  an  adiaphoron — 
a  thing  morally  indifferent.  See  on  this  point,  Winer's  Real  Worterb.,  Art. 
Sunt  and  Meyer  on  Acts  zv.  20. 
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publicly  "withstood"  Peter,  saying:  "If  thou  then,  being  a 
Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles  (^dv«wr),  why  com- 
pellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  (iou^ai^^<»)?" 
We  shall  hereafter  consider  this  controversy  more  at  lengtL 
Here  we  merely  call  attention  to  the  ground  of  Paul's  complaint, 
which  was  a  dereliction  from  his  own  principles,  or  hypocriti- 
cal conduct,  on  the  part  of  Peter.  The  charge  was  that  "he 
walked  not  uprightly."  It  was  not  an  error  of  opinion,  but  a 
moral  error,  which  Paul  censured. 

The  other  occurrence,  requiring  special  notice,  is  the  last 
visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem.    The  narrative  of  Luke  gives  us  a 
clear  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Church  there.     Paul 
and  his  associates  were  cordially  received.     But  when,  he  had 
recounted  to  the  Apostles  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  had  welcomed  the  intelligence,  James  in- 
forms him  of  a  prejudice  against  him  in  the  minds  of  many, 
owing  to  a  report  which  had  gained  credence.     He  had  beer 
charged,  doubtless  by  Jews  and  Judaizers  from  Asia  and  the 
west,  with  having  urged  the  foreign,  Greek-speaking  Jews— 
the  Hellenists — to  forsake  the  Mosaic  law  and  abstain  firora 
circumcising  their  children.     This  accusation  was  false.     The 
Jewish-christian  members  of  the  Gentile  churches  were,  not 
unlikely,  as  Ewald  conjectures,  falling  away  from  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ritual.     And  this  might  have  given  occasion  to 
the  charge  against  Paul.    But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  he  ever  sought  to  dissuade  Jews 
from  complying  with  the  ritual.     He  rejected  the  doctrine 
that  the  observance  of  the  law  is  essential  to  salvation.     He 
rejected  the  doctrine  that  the  observance  of  it  was  obligatory 
upon  Gentile  converts;  and  the  adoption  by  them  of  the  Jew- 
ish ritual,  under  the  idea  that  salvation  was  contingent  upon 
observing  it,  he  regarded  as  a  fatal  error — as  a  dishonor  to  the 
suflSciency  of  Christ,  and  a  method  of  self-righteousness.     But 
his  of)po8ition  to  the  law  extended  no  farther.     On  the  con- 
trary, as  he  himself  said,  to  the  Jews  he  made  himself  a  Jew. 
He  respected  their  national  feelings  and  customs.     Hence  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  upon  him  the  vow  which  James 
recommended,  as  a  visible  proof  that  the  charges  against  him 
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were  false,  and  tliat  lie  was  no  renegade  from  the  religion  of 
his  fathers.  But  this  act  did  not  save  him  from  the  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  Jews  from  Asia — the  unbelieving  Jews  who  had 
so  often  stirred  up  tumults  against  him  in  the  towns  where  he 
had  preached.  However  he  may  have  pacified  the  believing 
Jews  by  showing  respect  for  the  national  customs,  he  did  not 
secure  himself  from  the  violence  of  the  Asian  Jews  who  were 
jiresept  in  the  city  in  large  numbers,  and  in  addition  to  their 
old  enmity  were  exasperated  by  the  erroneous  impression  that 
Paul  had  taken  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian  Gentile  whom  they 
had  seen  with  him,  into  the  temple.  Hence  the  mob,  which 
had  for  its  final  consequence  the  journey  of  the  Apostle  to 
Eome. 

From  this  survey  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  it  is  true  that  the  Apostle  Paul  understood  the  relations 
of  tlie  new  and  the  old  dispensation  with  peculiar  clearness, 
and  vindicated  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  with  a  singular  depth 
of  conviction  and  an  unvarying  consistency,  it  is  nevertheless 
trae,  also,  that  Peter  and  the  original  Apostles,  and  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  as  far  as  its  public  action  is  concerned,  were  in 
cordial  fellowship  with  Paul  and  willingly  tolerated  the  Gen- 
tile branch  of  the  Church,  not  imposing  upon  it  the  yoke  of 
the  law,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  prudential  regulations 
recommended  by  the  Apostolic  convention. 

£aur  and  his  followers  maintain  an  opposite  opinion.  There 
existed,  they  hold,  a  radical  opposition  in  principle  between 
these  two  branches  of  the  Church,  which  involved  a  mutual 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  their  Apostolic  leaders.  The  proof 
of  this  position  Baur  professes  to  find  chiefly  in  certain  expres- 
sions of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  which  are  alleged  to 
be  inconsistent  with  many  of  the  representations  found  in  the 
Acts.  Fromthe  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians,  Baur  draws  most  of  the  arguments  on 
which  he  relies  to  establish  his  position.  There  was  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  we  are  told,  a  party  which  denied  that 
Paul  had  a  right  to  consider  himself  an  Apostle,  and  sought 
to  supplant  him  by  setting  up  the  superior  authority  of  Peter 
and  the  rest  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ.    Tliis  party 
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was  stirred  up  by  Jewish  Christians  who  brought  the  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Jerusalem,  to  which  Paul  satirically 
alludes.*     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  is  said,  the  radi- 
cal diversity  of  principles  between  the  two  types  of  Christian- 
ity, already  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  is 
attended  with  tlie  record  of  a  personal  alienation  between  Peter 
and  Paul,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  healed.     In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  is  supposed  to  write  in  a  milder 
and  more  conciliatory  spirit ;  announcing  his  intention  to  carry 
the  contribution  of  money  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  other  ways 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  overcome  the  hostility  which,  it  is 
pretended,  existed  against  him  and  his  doctrine  on  the  side  of 
the  mother  church.  Especially  does  Baur  dwell  upon  the  account 
in  the  Acts  of  the  circumcision   of  Timothy,  asserting  that 
such  an  act  would  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  Paul,  (Gal.  v.  2):  "If  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing."     Other  instances  of  conform- 
ity to  the  Jewisli  law,  which  are  attributed  to  Paul  in  the 
Acts,  he  protiounces  to  be  equally  unhistorical.     The  entire 
representation  given  there  of  the  personal  relations  of  Paul  to 
Peter  and  his  associates,  Baur  aflSrms  to  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
timations and  assertions  of  Paul,  and  to  be  contradicted,  in 
particular,  by  Paul's  narrative  of  his  conference  with  the  Apos- 
tles, in  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians. 

We  believe  that  these  propositions  of  the  Tubingen  critics 
are  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  to  which  they  appeal,  but 
are  flatly  contradicted  by  it,  and  that  their  positions  are  con- 
trary to  the  truth.  What  evidence  is  there,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  of  such  a  division  and  hostility  as  Baur  affirms 
to  have  existed  ?  There  was  a  faction  which  claimed  to  be  the 
disciples  of  Peter.  But  what  proof  is  there  that  fie  gave  them 
any  countenance  ?  There  was  also  among  the  opponents  of 
Paul,  a  party  claiming  to  follow  ApoUos — himself  a  disciple 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Who  pretends  that  ApoUos  encour- 
aged such  a  movement  ?     To  our  mind,  all  the  language  of 


♦  Snch  letters  might  be  taken,  probably,  by  any  Christiaa  who  was  t^etut  in 
eeeUna,  in  case  he  wished  to  travel. 
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Paul  in  reference  to  the  other  Apostles,  which  is  found  in  these 
Epistles,  proves  the  opposite  of  Baur's  proposition.  The 
Apostles  are  spoken  of  as  one  body  of  fellow-laborers.  In 
vindicating  his  authority  against  the  aspersicTns  cast  upon  him, 
Paul  asserts,  to  be  sure,  that  "he  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  Apostles,"  (2  Cor.  xi.  6).  But  he  does  not  say  or  insin- 
uate that  "the  chiefest  Apostles"  are  no  Apostles,  or  that  they 
are  perverters  of  the  truth.  The  opposite  of  this  is  every- 
where implied.  He  says :  "  God  has  set  forth  its  the  Apos- 
tles last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death;"  and  in  the  record  of 
hardship  that  follows,  he  associates  with  himself  his  fellow- 
Apostles.  Witness  also  his  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the 
other  Apostles — of  Peter,  James,  and  the  rest — in  proof  of  the 
Kesurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  coupling  of  their  testimony 
with  the  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  himself:  "  For 
lam  the  least  of  the  Apostles  and  not  worthy  to  be  called  an 
Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God."  He  com- 
pares himself  with  the  other  Apostles  and  takes  the  lowest 
place  among  them !  But  a  mgre  striking  refutation  of  Baur's 
view  is  contained  in  the  remarks  of  Paul  upon  the  contribu- 
tion he  was  collecting  for  the  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  In 
the  First  Epistle  he  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  aid  in  making 
up  this  "contribution  for  the  saints" — saints  it  appears  they 
were,  notwithstanding  their  supposed  heresy  and  hostility! 
And  in  the  Second  Epistle  he  speaks  of  the  matter  more  at 
length.  He  had  long  been  engaged  in  this  charitable  service, 
(ix.  2).  He  says  that  the  conveyance,  by  his  instrumentality, 
of  this  contribution,  will  not  only  relieve  "the  wants  of  the 
saints,"  but  will  call  forth  at  Jerusalem  "thanksgiving  unto 
God ; "  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  will  find  occasion  to  glo- 
rify God  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  Corinthians  in  thus  practi- 
cally carrying  out  their  Christian  profession,  and  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  tlieir  Christian  fellowship  (xoivwviag)  manifested  in 
this  liberality.  He  adds  that  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  with 
prayer  "will  long  after  you"  on  account  of  the  abounding 
grace  of  God  vouchsafed  to  you.  A  deep,  yearning,  prayerful 
interest  will  be  excited  towards  the  Corinthian  Christians  in 
the  hearts  of  tlieir  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  Who  can  believe 
VOL.  xxni.  28 
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that  this  contribution  is  going  to  a  church  which  is  considered 
by  Paul  to  be  made  up  of  Judaizers — professors  of  what  he 
calls  another  Gospel?  If  the  Corinthians  had  understood 
Paul's  letters  to  them  as  Baur  does,  what  must  have  been  their 
surprise  at  these  incongruous  exhortations,  and  expressions  of 
fraternal  regard  for  the  Jerusalem  believers !  Turn  we  now 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  not  long  after.  There 
we  find  the  Apostle  pouring  out  his  love  and  compassion  for 
his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh — explaining  that  the  appa- 
rent rejection  of  them  by  Divine  Providence  is  temporary. 
Of  the  contribution  he  says:  "Now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to 
minister  unto  the  saints.  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor 
saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem.  It  hath  pleased  them  verily, 
and  their  debtors  they  are.  For  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made 
partakers  of  their  spiritual  things" — for  Jerusalem  was  the 
mother  church  whence  Christianity  with  all  its  blessings  flow- 
ed out  to  the  Gentiles-^"  their  duty  is  also  to  minister  unto 
them  in  carnal  things,  (Rom.  xy.  25  seq.)*  Here  the  Ap<»tle 
Paul  honors  the  Jenisalem  church  as  the  foimtain  whence  the 
Gentiles  have  derived  their  Christianity.  Are  these  expres- 
sions compatible  with  the  notion  that  this  church  had  no  fel- 
lowship with  the  uncircumcised  converts  of  Christianity,  and 
that  its  leaders  were  hostile  to  Paul,  and  in  turn  considered 
by  him  to  be  involved  in  fundamental  error?  The  assertion 
or  insinuation  by  Baur  that  there  was  any  essential  change 
in  Paul's  feeling  between  the  writing  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  Galatians,  and  that  to  the  Bomans,  is  without 

*  PrincipaUj  on  account  of  its  alleged  complaisance  towards  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians,  the  xyth  chapter  (as  well  as  the  xvith)  of  this  Epistle,  is  declared  hj 
Baur — without  the  shadow  of  external  proof  and  contrary  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  both  style  and  thought — ^to  bo  an  interpolation.  His  argument  is  a 
mere  petitio  principiu  The  arbitrary  attempt  to  cast  these  inoonTenient  passa- 
ges out  of  the  Epistle,  is  well  answered  by  Meyer  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Bo- 
maos,  (E.  xt.)  Bleek,  a  cautious  and  unprejudiced  critic,  says  in  reference  to  the 
denial  by  Baur  and  Schwegler  of  the  genuineness  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
Epistle :  '*  The  grounds  for  this  denial  are  wholly  false  and  untenable,  and  th« 
genuineness  of  these  chapters,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  our  Epis- 
tle, is  to  be  regarded  as  cerUin."    Einl.  in  d.  N.  T,  S.  416. 
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foundation.  During  the  whole  period  in  which  the  composi- 
tion of  the  first  named  Epistles  occurred,  Paul  was  interested 
in  the  business  of  gathering  the  contribution  which  he  after- 
wards carried  to  Jerusalem. 

But  the  main  reliance  of  Baur  is  on  FauPs  narrative,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Galatians,  of  his  conference  with  the  Apos- 
tles and  his  subsequent  conflict  with  Peter  at  Antioch.  But 
an  examination  of  this  interesting  passage,  instead  of  con- 
firming Baur's  theory,  will,  as  we  think,  demonstrate  its  falsity. 
Be  it  remembered  that  Paul  is  writing  to  a  church  which  the 
Judaizers  had  tried  to  turn  away  both  from  his  doctrine  and 
from  their  esteem  and  respect  for  his  person  and  Apostolic  au- 
thority. He  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  his 
relations  to  the  other  Apostles ;  and  this  he  does  by  showing, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  own  independence  and  equality  with 
them,  and,  on  the  other,  the  full  recognition  and  fellowship 
which  they  had  accorded  to  him.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
same  visit  which  Luke  describes  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts.  Fourteen  years  after  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
when  he  had  spent  a  fortnight  with  Peter,  (i,  18),  he  went 
there  in  company  with  Barnabas  and  Titus.  He  communicated 
*'  privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputation,"  {rwi  ^oxoutfi),  the 
Gospel  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching.*  His  motive 
in  taking  this  course,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  words:  ^4est 
by  any  means  I  should  nin,  or  had  run,  in  vain."  That  is  to 
say,  he  explained  his  method  of  preaching  in  order  that  he 
might  be  rightly  judged  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow  Apos- 
tles. We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  whether  or  not  he  was  suc- 
cessful. Before  stating  the  result  of  his  conference,  he  de- 
scribes the  inefifectual  attempt  of  "  false  brethren  unawares 
brought  in  "  to  procure  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  and  his  own 
prompt  and  effectual  resistance  to  their  endeavor.  The  "false 
brethren "  are  Judaizing  reactionists  having  no  right  in  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  but  having  crept  in,  as  it  were — ^intrud- 


*  This  account  by  Paul,  and  the  narrative  in  the  zvth  of  Acts,  supplement 
each  other.  The  latter  relates  to  the  pvhlic  transaction,  including  the  decision 
which  was  reached  ;  the  former,  as  above  stated,  refers  to  a  conference  of  a  more 
private  nature. 
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ed  where  they  do  not  belong.  They  made  it  their  business 
"to  Bpy  out  the  liberty  "  of  the  Gentile  converts ;  that  is,  they 
watched  with  an  inimical  intent,  designing  to  bring  these  con- 
verts to  accept  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Here  the  differ- 
ence between  such  false  brethren  and  the  Apostles  is  palpable. 
Would  Paul  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  Gospel  to  these 
**  false  brethren,"  lest  he  should  run  in  vain  ?  Rather  would 
he,  as  he  did,  sternly  resist  them.  But  the  refusal  of  Paul  to 
circumcise  Titus  is  used  as  an  argument  to  disprove  the  histor- 
ical truth  of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy.  It  is  said  that 
Paul  would  not  have  done  at  one  time  what  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do  at  another.  Eut  why  did  he  refuse  to  circumcise 
Titus?  First,  because  he  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  and  second- 
ly, because  his  circumcision  was  demanded  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  so  that  to  yield  would  have  been  to  give  up  at  once 
the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  and  justification  by  faith.  But 
Timothy  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  mother,  and  he  was  circum- 
cised for  a  totally  different  reason  from  that  for  which  the 
circumcision  of  Titus  was  demanded.  Timothy  was  circum- 
cised out  of  respect  to  unconverted  Jews,  not  converted  Jnda- 
izers.  His  circumcision  neither  imperiled  the  rights  of  the 
Gentiles,  nor  clashed  with  the  doctrine  of  Justification.  In 
this  act,  Paul  simply  made  himself  ''  a  Jew  unto  the  Jew,*^  on 
his  maxim  of  making  himself  all  things  to  all  men— so  far  as 
no  principle  was  violated.*  There  is,  then,  no  inconsistency 
such  as  i^charged  by  the  Tubingen  critics.  The  circumcision 
of  Timothy  as  truly  accords  with  the  principles  of  Paul,  as  the 
circumcision  of  Titus  would  have  contradicted  them.  Having 
mentioned  the  circumstances  concerning  Titus,  Paul  now  re- 
turns to  his  conference  with  the  Apostles:  "But  of  those"— 
from  those — "who  seemed  to  be  somewhat," — that  is,  were 
regarded  with  most  respect — here  Paul  breaks  off  the  sentence 
by  throwing  in  this  parenthetical  remark:  "  whatsoever  they 
were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me;  God  accepteth  no  man's  per- 
son; "  and  then  he  adds:  "for  they  who  seemed  to  be  some- 
what, in  conference  added  nothing  to  me."    The  mode  of  char- 

•  1  Cop.  ix,  20  aeq. 
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acterizing  the  Apostles  as  "those  who  seem  to  be  somewhat," 
is  misinterpreted  when  it  is  supposed  to  contain  a  tinge  of 
irony.  Nothing  of  that  sort  belongs  to  the  phraseology.  It 
is  the  eqnivalent  of  the  earlier  expression — "them  which  were 
of  reputation."  And  as  to  the  parenthetical  clause,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Paul's  enemies  were  endeavoring  to  disprove 
his  claim  to  be  an  Apostle,  and  to  represent  that  the  older 
Apostles  were  possessed  of  superior  authority.  His  purpose 
is  to  express,  as  against  this  disparagement,  his  consciousness 
of  a  perfect  equality  in  respect  to  rights  and  claims,  with  the 
other  Apostles.  And  having  been  led  to  allude  to  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  stood,  he  adds  a  cautionary  expla- 
nation which  would  exclude  the  inference  that  he  considered 
himself  in  any  degree  subordinate  to  them.  "Whatever  they 
were — however  high  may  be  the  standing  of  men,  God  is  not 
thereby  rendered  partial  towards  them."  The  last  clause  in  the 
quotation  above,  is,  however,  the  most  important.  Paul  says 
of  the  Apostles,  that  in  conference  they  added  nothing — 
ov6ev  irfotfav^flfivro — to  him.  He  had  shortly  before  said  that  on 
his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  lie  "  communicated  " — flLvgd^fjtijv  is  the 
word — to  the  Apostles  the  Gospel  he  had  preached.  And 
now  he  says  that  they  oudsv  ^potfavidsvro — ^had  nothing  to  add  to 
that  Gospel  by  way  of  correction  or  supplement.  They  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  it,  no  new  principles  to  suggest;  "Jw^ 
contrarivyise^^  they — ^what?  for  everything  turns  on  the  state- 
ment that  is  to  follow — "  they  gave  to  me  and  Bamoihas  the 
right  hands  of  fellowship?^  Seeing  that  Paul  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  converting  the  Gentiles  as  Peter  had  been  successful 
in  converting  the  Jews,  and  heeding  this  instruction  of  Provi- 
dence; seeing,  moreover,  the  "grace  that  was  given"  to  Paul, 
the  other  Apostles  who  seemed  to  be  pillars — or,  rather,  were 
esteemed  as  the  leaders  and  supporters  of  the  Jerusalem 
church — ^Peter,  James,  and  John,  gave  the  hand  of  fraternity 
and  fellowship,  it  being  understood  that  in  accordance  with 
the  plain  suggestions  of  Providence,  Paul  and  Barnabas  should 
labor  in  heathen  countries,  whilst  the  other  Apostles  should 
"go  unto  the  circumcision."    These  statements,  instead  of  sup- 
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porting,  utterly  demolish  Baur's  theory.    To  say  as  he  does, 
in  effect,  that  this  union  was  on  the  outside — was,  in  fact,  a 
peaceable  division  and  schism  in  the  church,  in  which  those  who 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  those  who  denied 
il,  being  unable  to  walk  together,  concluded  to  divide  without 
an  open  quarrel,  is  to  offer  as  gross  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
Scriptural  passage  as  can  well  be  conceived.    The  Apostle 
Paul  expressly  says  that  the  other  Apostles  had  nothing  to  add 
to  the  principles  which  governed  him  in  his  preaching.     He 
implies,  and  intends  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Peter,  James  and 
John,  were  satisfied  with  the  Gospel  which  he  preached.     The 
imputation  that  Paul  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
those  who  maintained,  to  use  his  own  language,  "another  Gos- 
pel," when  neither  he  nor  they/fett  that  they  were  brethren, 
holding  a  common  faith  and  engaged  in  a  common  work,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  known  character,  and  would  re- 
flect upon  him  and  them  the  deepest  dishonor.    That  the  fel- 
lowship was  cordially  meant  is  proved  in  a  manner  which  no 
audacity  of  denial  can  gainsay,  by  the  remans  which  Paul 
assigns  for  the  act, — the  perception,  namely,  that  a  great  work 
of  God  had  been  done  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  Paul  was 
himself  endued  with  heavenly  grace  for  the  work  of  an  Apos- 
tle.   The  same  thing  is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Jerusalem  Apostles  requested  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  remember  the  poor  at  Jerusalem  and  collect  for 
them  contributions — to  which  request  they  willingly  agreed. 
Of  the  zeal  with  which  Paul  addressed  himself  to  this  work  of 
charity  and  fellowship,  we  have  abundant  evidence.*    Did 
Peter,  James,  and  John  seek  for  the  money  of  heretics  and 

*  It  had  been  a  cuatom  of  the  Jews  scattered  in  foreign  lands  to  send  up  gifts 
to  the  Capital,  expressing  thus  their  sense  of  the  preeminence  of  the  Jadsean 
Church  gathered  about  the  centre  of  their  religion.  Ewald  associates  this  old 
custom  with  the  record  of  the  repeated  contributions  sent  from  the  Geotlk 
Churches  to  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  These  were,  to  be  sure,  only  vol- 
untary tokens  of  love.  Tet  the  Jewish  Christian  would  naturally  be  reminded 
of  the  old  custom  we  have  mentioned.  Hence  the  fact  of  the  sending  of  these 
codtribulions  would  be  a  peculiar  sign  of  respect  as  well  as  fellowship.  See 
Ewald's   OeBchichte,  Ac.  B.  VI.,  S.  488. 
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heretical  teachers?  Did  Paul  and  Barnabas  labor  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  Judaizers — "dogs,"  as  Paul  plainly  calls  them 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians?  No!  the  fellowship  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers  was  genuine  and  cordial ;  and  so 
the  underpinning  of  the  whole  Tubingen  theory  falls  away. 

It  would  argue,  however,  not  only  an  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
sequent history,  but  also  an  ignorance  of  human  nature,  to 
suppose  that  this  friendly  and  fraternal  interview  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Apostolic  convention  would  avail  either  to  define, 
in  all  points,  the  relation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  or 
to  suppress  permanently  the  Judaizing  faction.  That  this  fac- 
tion was  still  alive  and  influential  was  shown  by  the  transac- 
tions at  Antioch  which  Paul  proceeds  to  explain.  Peter  had 
not  hesitated  to  eat  with  the  Gentile  converts  there ;  to  break 
over  thus  the  restriction  which  the  Jew  placed  upon  himself, 
as  to  intercourse .  with  the  heathen.*  But  on  the  arrival  of 
certain  Jewish  Christians  from  Jerusalem,  he  changed  his 
course  and  withdrew  from  them ;  the  other  Jewish  converts 
and  even  Barnabas  following  his  examplcf  This  conduct  of 
Peter  roused  the  indignation  and  called  forth  the  plain  and 
earnest  rebuke  of  Paul.  In  mingling  freely  with  the  Gentile 
Christians,  Peter  acted  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  views  which 
he  had  acquired  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius 
and  iiad  expressed  at  the  Apostolic  convention.  This  conven- 
tion had  not  defined  what  course  the  Jewish  Christians  were 
to  take  on  the  point  in  question.  We  cannot  say,  therefore, 
that  Peter,  in  case  he  had  abstained  from  eating  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, would  have  violated  the  terms  of  that  arrangement.  It 
is  not  remarkable  that  in  the  conference  at  Jerusalem,  this 

*  See  Luke  xv.  2.    1  Cor.  v.  11. 

f  These  Christians  from  J||usalem  are  said  (v.  12)  to  have  come  hird*IaKbj0ov — 
that  is,  to  have  been  sent  by  James.  The  business  on  which  they  were  sent,  we 
know  not,  just  as  we  know  not  the  particular  object  of  Peter's  visit.  There  it 
no  intimation  that  James  had  giyen  any  sanction  to  the  course  which  they  chose 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  Gentile  believers.  To  suppose  that  he  had,  would  be 
as  unwarrantable  as  to  infer,  from  the  course  which  Peter  had  first  taken,  that  he 
bad  been  sent,  or  had  come,  expressly  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles  and  live  as  one 
of  them. 
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particular  queBtion  was  not  settled  or  considered ;  and  although 
this  freedom  of  intercourse  which  swept  down  all  the  old  bar- 
riers between  Jew  and  heathen  might  be  a  logical  deduction 
from  the  spirit  of  that  agreement,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
Jewish  believers— even  those  of  a  liberal  turn  and  in  favor  of 
the  fellowship  concluded  upon  at  the  convention — ^should  fail 
to  perceive  at  once  the  proprietj'  of  such  a  practice.  Peculiar 
embarrassments,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  point  out,  lay 
in  the  way  of  such  a  concession.  We  must  not  forget  the  force 
of  a  life-long,  hereditary  prejudice  which  is  intrenched  among 
religious  beliefs.  Simple  abstinence  from  this  kind  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  Gentile  Christians  could  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  absolute  breach  of  the  covenant  which  secured  to 
them  their  rights  and  the  recognition  of  their  Christian  Btand- 
ing.  There  were  still  two  branches  of  the  church.  But  the 
offense  which  Paul  charged  upon  Peter  was  threefold.  He 
was  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  in  departing  from  the  course 
which  he  had  pursued  before  the  arrival  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians; of  hypocrisy,  since  in  thus  altering  his  conduct,  he  acted 
against  his  real  convictions  and  from  fear ;  and  of  the  virtual 
attempt  to  lead  the  Gentile  converts  to  judaize,  or  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  circumcised.  Peter  was  not 
accused  of  an  error  of  doctrine,  but  of  an  error  in  conduct. 
He  behaved  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  real  views,'just 
as  Barnabas  did,  and  there  is  jast  as  little  ground  for  imputing 
to  Peter  a  judaizing  principle  on  account  of  his  conduct  on 
this  OQcasion,  as  there  is  for  imputing  the  same  principle  to 
Barnabas.  Peter  acted  from  the  same  cowardly  feeling  which 
had  once  moved  him  to  deny  his  Master.  If  Paul  had  com- 
plained that  Peter  held  a  false  principle,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  rights  of  the  Gentiles,  this  controversy  might  k 
urged  in  support  of  Baur's  theory.  But  inasmuch  as  the  cen- 
sure of  Paul  presupposes  an  essential  agreement  between  him- 
self and  Peter  in  their  views  upon  the  matter  in  question, 
Baur's  theory  not  only  gains  no  foothold,  but  is  effectnally 
overthrown  by  the  record  of  this  conflict.  We  simply  add  that 
Paul's  reasoning  on  this  occasion  is  a  most  forcible  exposition 
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of  the  principal  ground  of  his  unflinching  opposition  to  the 
laying  of  the  ceremonial  law  upon  the  Gentiles.  Such  an  act 
would  derogate  from  the  suflSciency  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and 
imply  that  when  a  man  believed  on  him,  he  had  not  secured 
his  salvation,  but  was  still  in  his  sins.  "If  righteousness  come 
by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain."* 

The  continuance  of  a  Judaizing  party  after  all  these  events, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fellowship  between  the  Apostle  to  the 
heathen  and  "the  pillars"  at  Jerusalem,  is  not  to  us  a  cause  of 
wonder.  Eemember  how  ingrained  was  the  prejudice  that 
must  be  removed  before  the  requirement  of  circumcision  could 
be  dispensed  with !  And  how  inveterate  was  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Pharisaical  Jew,  who  had  been  so  trained  as  hardly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  precept,  in  respect 
either  to  sacredness  or  perpetuity,  and  who  had  accepted  the 
Messiah,  having  no  thought  that  the  law  or  any  portion  of  it 
was  to  pass  away!  And  the  rapid  spread  of  Gentile  Christi- 
anity, a  fact  which  threatened  to  reduce  ultimately  the  party 
of  the  ritual  to  a  hopeless  minority,  would  naturally  rouse 
them  to  adhere  more  zealously  to  their  position,  and  to  put 
forth  fresh  efforts  to  obtain  for  it  a  triumph. 

The  objections  of  Baur  to  the  narrative  of  Luke,  disappear 
in  the  light  of  the  preceding  review.  As  to  Peter,  the  fel- 
lowship he  extended  to  Paul,  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  his  liberality  in 
reference  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  temporary  infidelity  to  his  real  convictions — 
were  the  proper  sequel  of  his  vision  in  the  case  of  Cornelius. 
There  is  nothing  in  Peter's  couree,  which  throws  the  least 
doubt  upon  the  record  of  that  event.  We  must  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  interval  of  about  fifteen  ybars,  between  the 
affair  of  Cornelius  and  the  Apostolic  convention,  the  Judai- 
zing spirit  had  grown  stronger,  rather  than  weaker,  in  the  Jeru- 
ealem  church.  This  was  natural.  Pharisees  (Acts  xv.  5),  had 
become  convinced  of  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  had 
brought  into  the  Church  their  zeal  in  behalf  oi  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Mosaic  ritual.    And  we  have  only  to  imagine  the 

•  Gal.  ii.  16-21. 
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situation  of  that  church,  to  perceive  the  difficulties  that  beset 
this  whole  subject.    The  Jewish  Christians  themselves  kept 
up  the  observance  of  the  old  forms.     They  frequented  the  tem- 
ple, like  other  devout  Israelites.     That  tJiey  should  give  up 
the  ceremonial  law  had  not  been  claimed  or  suggested.    As 
patriotic  Jews,  they  could  not  break  away  from  the  national 
customs.    But  a  religious  motive  bound  them  to  the  old  observ- 
ances until  these  should  be  repealed,  or  until  they  should  dis- 
cern that  the  Gospel  had  virtually  supplanted  them.     Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification  carried  with  it  logically  the  abolition 
of  a  great  part  of  the  existing  ritual  of  the  church.     But  it 
was  only  by  degrees  that  the  Wittenberg  reformers  felt  the 
incongruity,  and  shook  themselves  clear,  so  to  speak,  of  forms 
whose  vitality  was  gone.    And  yet  these  forms  were  of  merely 
human  institution.     But  if  the  Jcwisli  Christians  would  observe 
the  law,  how  could  they  break  over  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Gentiles?    How  should  they  adjust  their  relations  to  the 
heathen  converts  ?    The  state  of  things,  as  we  gather  it  from 
Luke,  is  just  what  we  should  expect  to  result  from  this  anoma- 
lous situation.     On  the  one  hand,  there  is  rejoicing  in  the 
mother-church  at  the  conversion  of  the  Oentiles.     It  is  seen 
that  they  have  become  recipients  of  the  Spirit.     There  is  a 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  them  as  fellow-believers.     Tot 
the  question  of  freely  mingling  with  them — of  treating  them 
in  all  respects  as  Jewish  brethren  were  treated — was  encum- 
bered with  the  difficulties  we  have  mentioned.     A  bigoted 
but  influential  faction  strenuously  contended  against  the  law- 
fulness of  eating  with  heathen  converts,  and  sought  to  impose 
on  them  circumcision  and  the  other  points  of  the  ritual.    The 
Apostles,  and  the  church  acting  as  a  body,  refused  this  last 
demand,  and  shook  hands  with  Paul,  the  determined  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles.    Peter,  enlightened  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  could  not  refuse  to  eat  with  his  Gentile 
brethren ;  yet  yielded  for  a  time  at  Antioch  to  the  pressure  of 
Judaizing  opinion.    The  affair  of  Cornelius,  if  it  excited  dis- 
content at  Jerusalem,  and  had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  Ju- 
daizing element  which  rather  grew  than  declined  in  strength, 
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left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  led  him  at  the 
Apostolic  convention  to  take  the  side  of  the  Gentiles.* 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  we  observe  further,  how  there 
might  be  many,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Judaizers  in 
their  requirement  that  the  heathen  convert  should  be  circum- 
cised, but  were  still  unprepared  for  that  degree  of  liberality  in 
intercourse  with  their  Gentile  brethren  which  Peter  had 
exhibited  at  Antioch.  We  have  among  us  a  numerous  and 
respectable  body  of  Christians — a  friend  has  suggested  the 
illustration — who  believe  that  baptism  is  an  essential  prerequi- 
site of  communion,  and  that  immersion  alone  is  baptism;  who, 
therefore,  decline  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  with  those  whom 
they  cordially  love  as  fellow-Christians,  and  whose  labors  in 
spreading  the  Gospel,  they  look  upon  with  heartfelt  sympathy. 
The  Baptist  does  not  deny  the  name  of  Christian  brother  to 
those  from  whom  he  is  obliged  to  withhold  certain  forms  of 
fellowship.  So  it  was,  we  doubt  not,  with  many  Jewish 
Christian8.t 

As  concerns  Paul,  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  equally  relieved 
of  difficulties.  That  Paul,  in  Galatians  ii,  does  not  mention 
the  pvhlic  conference,  which  Luke  describes,  is  easily  explained. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
proceedings  at  Jerusalem.  The  particular  point  to  which  his 
mind  was  directed,  was  his  relation  to  the  other  Apostles. 
Had  the  public  transaction  modified,  in  any  essential  particu- 
lar, the  result  of  his  private  interview  with  them,  he  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  speak  of  it.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  fact.  He  could  conscientiously  say  that  nothing  was 
added — w^ev  fl^poefav^svro — to  his  Gospel.  The  conclusions  of 
the  convention,  founded  as  they  were  on  a  desire  to  put  no 


*  For  good  remarks  on  the  topics  touched  upon  in  the  paragraph  ahove,  see 
£wald*8  Gee.  d.  Yolkes  Israel,  B.  tI,  8.  226  8eq.»  426  seq.  We  may  add  that  the 
narrative  of  the  conversion  of  Oornelint  in  the  Acts  is  fall  of  graphic  details. 
Persons,  places  and  times  are  exactly  designated.  If  it  he  a  fiction,  it  is  an 
example  of  the  **  lie  circnmstantia]." 

\  It  bardly  need  he  said  that  we  imply  here  no  judgment  as  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  position  which  tha  Baptist  takes.  The  iUastration  is  pertinent, 
whether  he  be  right  or  wrong. 
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needless  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  tfie  Gospel 
among  the  Jews,  and  accompanied  by  an  express  acknowledg- 
raent  of  the  rightful  exemption  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  yoke 
of  the  law,  were  fully  consistent  with  Paul's  position.  But  if 
Paul  was  not  called  upon  to  allude,  in  Gal.  ii.,  to  the  public 
proceeding  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  rendered  it  inappropriate  that  he  should 
do  so.  His  immediate  purpose  was  to  guard  against  the  im- 
pression that  he  stood,  in  any  sense,  in  a  subordinate  position 
with  reference  to  the  other  Apostles.  An  allusion  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  convention  might  have  furnished  his  enemie 
with  a  pretext  for  the  unfounded  charge  of  a  dependence  ou 
his  part  upon  ''the'  pillars"  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  objected  to  Luke's  narrative  of  the  convention,  that  the 
decision  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  there  would  infalli- 
bly have  been  referred  to  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.,  where  the 
matter  of  eating  fiesh  offered  to  idols  is  considered.  In  answer 
to  this  objection,  we  remark  that  the  Apostle  in  this  parage 
does  oppose  the  practice  referred  to,  and  on  the  same  genml 
ground  as  that  assigned  in  the  Jerusalem  letter ;  namely,  a 
regard  for  those  who  thought  the  practice  wrong,  (comp.  Acts 
XV,  21,  and  1  Cor.  viii.,  9  seq.)  His  aim  was  to  instill  a  right 
feeling  into  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians,  and  to  inculcate  a 
principle  on  which  they  could  act  intelligently.  An  appeal  to 
authority — or  what  would  be  taken  for  authority — ^wouH  hare 
defeated  this  design.  Besides,  it  was  not  the  danger  of  giving 
needless  offense  to  the  Jews,  but  it  was  the  consciences  of  weak 
Gentile  brethren,  which  Paul  had  to  consider.  Moreover,  the 
arrangement  at  the  conference  applied  to  the  churches  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  in  particular  to  Antioch  and  to  the  dissension  that 
had  broken  out  there.  After  Gentile  Christianity  had  become 
widely  prevalent,  after  Paul  had  fully  entered,  as  an  indepen- 
dent laborer,  into  his  own  peculiar  field,  and  when,  especiallj, 
the  Jewish  Christians  (of  the  judaizing  type)  kept  up  their 
mischievous  efforts  to  deprive  the  Gentiles  of  their  hberty,  it 
may  well  be  assumed  that  the  arrangement  in  question— based, 
as  it  was,  on  a  prudential  consideration — had  become  obsolete. 
It  had  been  made  to  meet  an  emergency.    When  Panl  had 
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■  i  clmrches,  too,  made  up  chiefly 

■  unmendation,  adopted  for  the 

<>r  the  JewB  and  of  preventing  the 

^  were  enemies  of  the  Old  Testament 

.  ave  any  validity.    It  had  no  resem- 

:i  later  council.    It  was  a  fraternal  rec- 

'  Autioch,  through  Silas  and  Judas  Bar- 

.  the  substance  of  it  being  also  put  into  a 

'  arried.    There  was  not  a  judicial  proceed- 

..tation  of  brethren.*    They  did  not  come  to- 

law  to  the  Church,  but  to  quiet  a  particular 


>  A*  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  the  genu- 
rhe  Acts.    If  we  have  shown  that  the  representa- 
•li  is  there  given  of  the  respective  positions  of  Paul 
L'ter,  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Jewish  and 
■io  Christians,  is  not  discordant  either  with  the  statements 
I'aul  or  with  the  probabilities  in  the  case,  we  have  destroy- 
.  the  sole  argument  of  any  weight  against  the  genuineness  of 
•  he  book.    For  on  this  imaginary  discordance  the  objection  to 
the  early  composition  of  the  Acts  is  founded.     But,  in  our 
judgment,  the  genuineness  of/ this  book  can  be  fully  establish- 
ed, and  the  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  it,  shown  to  be 
groundless. 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  author,  direct  and  incidental,  when 
we  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  given,  is  a  strong  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  book,  and  in  the  absence  of  counteract- 
ing evidence,  a  convincing  proof. 

We  assume,  what  is  now  a  conceded  fact,  that  the  Third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  have  the  same  author.  Independently 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  preface  to  the  Acts,  the 
resemblance  of  the  two  books  in  language  and  style  is  con- 
clusive. Now,  the  Third  Gospel  purports  to  be  written  by 
one  personally  acquainted  with  the  Apostles.      He  records 

*  See,  on  this  Babject,  Neander's  Apostelgeschichte,  B.  I.,  S.  422  seq.,  Leke- 
bosch,  a  814  seq..  Bleak's  Einl  in  d.  N.  T.,  S.  871  seq.,  Meyer,  Gal.  Einl  §8, 
AposielgescMcbte,  S.  280. 
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what  he  had  received  from  "eye-witnesses  and  ministere  of 
the  word,"  (Luke  i.  2).      The  Acts,  addressed  to  the  same 
Theophilus  and  referring  in  its  preface  back  to  the  Gospel, 
is  the  sequel  of  the  latter  work.    The  author  of  the  Acts, 
therefore,  claims  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  the  Apostles.    And 
wo  may    observe — though    the    remark   might  properly  be 
made  a  special  topic  of  evidence — ^that  since  all  the  proof 
of  the  early  date  of  the  Gospel  tends  equally  to  establish 
the  early   date  of  the   Acts,   and  since    we  have  internal 
proof  that  the  Gospel  was  written  not  later  than  about  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  genuineness  of  the 
Acts  is  a  necessary  inference.    Proving  that  Luke  wrote  the 
Gospel,  we  have  proved  that  he  wrote  the  Acts  also.   And 
the  phraseology  in  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  obliges  us  to 
suppose  either  that  the  writer  is  a  conscientious  and  well-in- 
formed historian,  or  consciously  and  basely  false.    He  declares 
that  he  writes  in  order  that  Theophilus  may  be  assured  of  the 
certainty^  the  unassailable  reality — '•^v  atr^oXfiav — of  the  troths 
of  Christianity  in  which  he  had  been  instructed.    But  not  to 
dwell  on  the  connection  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts,  and  con- 
sidering'this  last  book  by  itself,  we  are  happily  provided  with 
an  incidental  testimony  of  the  most  convincing  character. 
We  allude  to  the  passages  in  wHich  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person  plural,  thus  including  himself  among  the  partici- 
pants in  the  events  he  records.    This  use  of  the  "we"  begins 
with  Paul's  leaving  Troas,  (xvi.  11),  and  continues  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  stay  at  Philippi.      It  is  resumed  on  the  retorn 
of  Paul  to  Philippi,  (xx.  5-16) — thus  raising  the  presumption 
that  the  author  of  these  passages  had,  in  the  interval,  tarried 
at  that  place.    The  remaining  passages  in  which  this  peculiarity 
appears,  are  xxi.  1-18;  xxvii.  1 — xxviii.  17.    Now,  what  is  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon?    Only  two  hypotheses  are 
open  to  discussion  among  those  who  ascribe  the  book  to  Lute. 
The  first  is  the  old,  generally  received,  and,  as  we  think,  well 
sustained  view  that  Luke  was  himself,  in  these  places,  the  at- 
tendant of  Paul.    The  second  is  the  hypothesis  of  Schleier- 
maclier,  variously  modified  by  other  writers,  that  Luke  here 
introduces,  without  formal  notice,  a  document  emanating,  as 
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they  commonly  suppose,  from  Timothy,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  Silas.  This  last  form  of  the  hypothesis,  that 
Silas  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  is  supported  by  no  argu- 
ment worthy  of  attention,  and  is  fully  refuted  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  connection  with  at  least  one  of  the  passages, 
(see  Acts  xvi.  19-25),  Silas  is  mentioned  in  the  third  person. 
But  the  theory  that  Timothy  is  the  author  of  these  passages, 
though  adopted  by  so  able  and  candid  a  writer  as  Bleek,  has 
been,  as  we  believe,  effectually  disproved.*  This  theory  does 
not,  to  be  sure,  shake  the  general  credibility  of  the  book,  or 
the  fact  of  its  being  composed  by  Luke.  But  how  stands  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  it?  We  read  (in  Acts  xx.  4,  5):  "And 
there  accompanied  him  [Paul]  into  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea ; 
and  of  the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus ;  and 
Gains  of  Derby,  and  Timotheus;  and  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and 
Trophimus.  These  going  before  tarried /or  vs  at  Troas."  If, 
under  the  term  "these,"  all  who  are  named  before  are  referred 
to — ^which  is  the  most  natural  interpretationf — the  so-called 
Timothy-hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground.  In  connection  with 
this  piece  of  evidence,  it  deserves  remark  that  the  absence  of 
all  detail — the  summary  style  of  the  narrative — ^in  passages 
directly  connected  with  those  under  consideration,  and  cover- 
ing a  portion  of  Paul's  career,  in  which  Timothy  bore  an  equal 
part,  is  against  the  supposition  that  Luke  had  at  his  command 
a  diary  of  this  Apostolic  helper.  But  the  decisive  argument 
against  the  Schleicrmacherian  hypothesis,  is  the  wrong  view 
of  the  general  structure  and  character  of  the  book  which  that 
theory  implies.  Were  it  true  that  the  book  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  compilation  of  documents  imperfectly 
fused  together — left  in  a  good  degree  in  their  original  state — 
it  might  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  the  author  had 
taken  up  a  document  from  anotlier's  pen,  without  taking  care 
to  alter  the  pronominal  feature  which  we  are  discussing.    This 


«  The  examination  of  the  "  Timothy-hypothesiB,"  by  Lekebi]8eh,(S.  140-167),  is 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  his  excellent  treatise.  We  present  the  more  promi- 
nent considerations  bearing  on  the  topic. 

f  See  Meyer,  ad  loc. 
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idea  of  the  book  was  a  part  of  Schleiermacher's  theory.  But 
a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  Acts  has  made  it  clear 
that,  from  whatever  sources  the  author  draws  his  information, 
it  is  one  production,  coherent  in  plan ;  its  different  parts  con- 
nected by  references  forward  and  backward;  uniform  in  style; 
and  flowing  from  a  single  pen.  If  Luke  took  up  into  his  work 
a  document  of  Timothy,  he  could  not  have  given  it  the  com- 
plete harmony  with  his  own  style  which  it  exhibits,  withoot 
changing  its  form  and  phraseology  to  such  an  extent  a^  renders 
it  impossible  to  suppose  the  retention  of  the  ^^  we^'*  to  be  arUm 
or  accidental.  Memoranda  of  Timothy,  if  Luke  had  such, 
were  remriUen  by  him;  but  this  leaves  the  retaining  of  the 
"we,"  with  no  explanation,  an  insoluble  fact.  We  infer,  then, 
with  confidence  that  Luke,  in  these  ^^jssa:^^  professes  to  speak 
in  his  own  person.*  This  fact  Zeller  and  the  other  Tubingen 
critics  admit ;  and  their  conclusion  is  that  whilst  the  author  of 
the  Acts,  writing  in  the  second  century,  used  a  previonsly 
written  document,  he  intentionally  left  the  "we"  as  it  stood— 
although  the  document  in  other  parts  was  materially  wrought 
over  by  him — in  order  to  produce  the  false  impression  that  he 
was  the  contemporary  and  associate  of  Paul !  This  refined 
fraud  is  attributed,  and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  attribute, 
to  the  author  of  the  Acts !  But  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
adopt  this  theory,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  the  author  concerning  himself— -that  is,  to  ascribe 
his  work  to  a  contemporary  and  companion  of  the  Apoetles. 

2.  The  assumption  that  the  book  of  Acts  is  spurious,  and  its 
contents  in  great  part  fictitious,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  moral 
spirit  that  characterizes  the  work.  The  presumption  adverse 
to  Baur's  theory,  which  is  raised  by  the  author's  own  testimo- 
ny respecting  himself,  is  confirmed  by  the  moral  tone  of  the 
book.    It  is  true,  that  every  well-meaning  book  is  not  thereby 

*  There  remains,  to  be  euro,  the  UDanswered  question,  why  Luke  does  n(4 
more  expressly  state  the  fact  of  his  joining  Paul,  but  leaves  it  to  be  gathered 
from  this  use  of  the  pronoun.  But  this  difficulty  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  greater 
than  the  difficulty  of  supposing  him  to  introduce  a  document  of  this  sort  vithoot 
notice  and  without  altering  the  pronominal  form.  The  book  was  written  for  a 
private  individual.  Of  the  circumstances  of  Luke's  companionship  with  Paol, 
Theophilus  may  have  known  something  before. 
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proved  to  come  from  tKe  writer  from  whom  it  pretends  to  em- 
anate.   Kor  would  we  contend  that  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  and 
of  Jewish  antiquity  in  particular,  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  authorship,  accorded  in  all  respects  with  the  ethical  feeling 
of  a  modem  day.*    Apocryphal  and  other  ancient  works  are 
extant,  which  bore  the  name  of  some  revered  person  of  an  ear- 
lier time,  and  which,  notwithstanding  this  groundless  preten- 
sion, were  designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion.    But  an 
elaborate  outlay  of  cunning  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  false 
impression  in  respect  to  the  real  author  of  a  book,  deserves 
reprobation,  whether  the  book  be  ancient  or  recent.    An  effort 
of  this  kind  must  always  have  been  considered  a  piece  of 
knavery.    Where  there  is  plainly  discovered  an  earnest  regard 
for  the  law  of  veracity,  we  are  cut  off  fi*om  supposing  any- 
thing like  a  pious  fraud.    In  this  case,  we  must  give  credit  to 
the  testimony  which  the  book  itself  offers,  respecting  its  author. 
Much  more  are  we  precluded  in  that  case,  from  considering  a 
large  part  of  the  narrative  a  deliberate  fiction.    Now  there  is 
manifest  throughout  the  book  of  Acts  a  penetrating  discernment 
of  the  sacredness  of  truth  and  the  obligation  of  veracity.    He 
who  set  down  the  record  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  was  incapable  of  palming  off,  as  a  veritable  his- 
tory of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  series  of  fictitious  stories  invented 
by  himself.    Dropping  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the 
general  verity  of  the  narrative,  let  us  observe  the  amount  of  du- 
plicity which  the  above  described  theory  of  Zeller  imputes  to 
the  author  of  the  Acts.    The  retention  of  the  "we"  in  a  doc- 
ument which  he  has  recast  and  recomposed — a  retention  de- 
liberately resolved  upon,  we  are  told,  for  the  sake  of  deceiving 
the  reader  into  the  belief  that  the  author  lived  long  before — is 
certainly  equivalent,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  insertion 
of  this  pronoun,  by  the  writer  for  the  same  end.f    If  the  au- 
thor, writing,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  second  century,  were 
charged  with  inserting  this  word,  here  and  there,  in  his  own 
composition,  the  duplicity  would  not  be  worse.    How  foreign 

*  This  LekeboBch  frankly  aUows.  f  Se«  Lekebusch. 
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this  refined  method  of  self-advertisement  is  from  the  nnivergal 
habit  of  apocryphal  writers,  who  are  apt  to  blazon  their  ag- 
nimed  names  on  the  front  of  their  works,  will  strike  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  this  species  of  literature.  A  writer  capa- 
ble of  such  a  trick  as  is  charged  upon  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
would  almost  infallibly  have  introduced  the  passages  which 
contain  the  "  we,"  with  an  explicit  declaration  that  here  he 
joined  Paul,  or  became  a  participant  in  the  events  that  follow. 
But  the  particular  point  on  which  we  now  insist  is  the  incom- 
patibility of  such  detestable  deceit  with  the  pure  and  trathfhl 
air  of  the  historian,  and  his  recognition  of  the  law  of  veracity. 

3.  An  irrefragable  argument  for  the  genuineness , and  credi- 
bility of  Acts  is  afibrded  by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  coincidences  and  diversities  are  each  an  impr^ire 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  old  and  accepted  view  conoein- 
ing  the  book.  Aa  to  the  former,  the  peculiarity  of  them,  as 
Paley,  in  the  Horm  Pa/ulinas^  has  very  ingeniously  shown,  is 
that  they  are  undesigned.  There  are  such  correspondences 
with  the  data  fmnished  by  the  Epistles  as  could  not  have  been 
contrived,  for  they  can  only  be  detected  by  searching.  The 
omissions  in  the  Acts  are  an  equally  remarkable  feature.  We 
learn  from  the  Epistles  various  facts  of  importance  respecting 
Paul,  which  a  writer  of  the  second  century  would  certainly 
have  worked  into  a  history  or  historical  romance  in  which  the 
Apostle  was  to  figure  so  prominently.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
have  no  notice  in  the  Acts  of  the  sojourn  of  Paul  in  Arabia, 
shortly  after  his  conversion,  which  he  himself  mentions,  (6aL 
i.  17).  Luke  describes  him  as  preaching  in  Damascus,  and, 
'*  after  that  many  days  were  fulfilled,"  as  fljang  from  the  mach- 
inations of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  For  aught  that  appeals, 
the  author  of  the  Acts  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  his  visiting 
Arabia.  But  a  later  writer,  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
in  his  hand,  would  not  have  failed  to  shoWj  at  least,  his  knowl- 
edge of  an  event  so  distinctly  stated  by  the  Apostle  himself. 
The  three  shipwrecks,  and  most  of  the  other  hardships  which 
Paul  had  endured,  (2  Oor.  xi.  24  seq.),  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
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Acts.*  And  if  we  look  at  what  is  actually  narrated  by  Lnke, 
althongh  Banr's  theory  of  an  inconsistency  between  the  gener- 
al representations  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  is  false,  yet  the 
former  shows  itself  an  independent  narrative.  It  is  not  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  information  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Paul.  These  are  not  made  use  of  in  its  composition.  Now 
this  fact  demonstrates  the  early  date  of  the  Acts.  Suppose 
that  a  Gentile  Christian  of  the  second  century  had  conceived 
the  plan  of  writing  a  work  for  the  purpose  which  Baur  attrib- 
utes to  the  author  of  this  book, — his  very  first  act  would  have 
been  to  resort  to  the  Epistles  for  the  materials  out  of  which  to 
construct  his  work.  Conscious  that  a  comparison  of  his  pro- 
duction with  these  well  known  documents  would  be  inevita- 
ble, he  would  guard  against  the  semblance  of  contradiction. 
He  would  seek  throughout  to  dovetail  his  work  with  the  au- 
thentic records  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Hence,  in  laboring  to 
swell  their  list  of  discrepances  between  the  Acts  and  Paul, 
the  Tubingen  critics  are  unconsciously  beating  down  their  own 
theory. 

4.  Baur's  theory  is  not  sustained,  but  is  overthrown,  by  a 
candid  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts.  Lekebusch  has 
shown  that  the  alleged  parallelism  in  the  career  of  Peter  and 
of  Paul  is  chiefly  in  the  imagination  of  the  critics,  and  that 
the  dififerences  in  their  respective  deeds  and  fortunes  are  vastly 
more  numerous  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  points  of  re- 
semblance. In  truth,  there  are  no  such  resemblances  which 
are  not  accidental,  and  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  two 
leading  Apostles,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  same  work 
and  exposed  to  like  perils.  That  in  the  Acts,  Paul  is  said  to 
have  addressed  himself,  in  the  places  he  visited,  first  to  the 
Jews  and  then  to  the  heathen,  rather  confirms  than  weakens 
the  authority  of  Luke ;  for  such  was  unquestionably  the  histor- 
ical fact.  An  opposite  course  would  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural.     The  Gospel  was  a  means  of  salvation  'Ho 


•  The  shipwreck  recorded  ia  the  Acts  was  snbseqnent  to  the  writing  of  this 
Bpiatle. 
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the  Jew/r«<,  and  also  to  the  Greek,"  (Rom.  i.  16);  and  if  Paul 
was  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  this  meant  simply  that  his 
field  of  labor  was  in  Gentile  countries.  Bat  there  are  passa- 
ges in  the  Acts  which  a  writer  having  the  end  in  view  which 
Baur  impntes  to  the  author  of  the  book  would  never  have  ad- 
mitted. He  is,  by  the  supposition,  a  Pauline  Christian,  and 
designs  to  make  it  appear  that  Paul  was  a  recognized  ApoBtle, 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  original  diBciples. 
Yet  he  begins,  in  the  very  first  chapter,  by  describing  the 
choice  of  an  Apostle,  at  the  instance  of  Peter,  to  fill  up  the 
number  of  the  twelve.  He  must  be,  said  Peter,  one  who  ''has 
companied  with  us"  through  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  from 
the  baptism  of  John,  and  be  ordained  '^  to  be  a  witness  with  us 
of  his  resurrection,"  (Acts  i.  21, 22).  In  treating  of  the  Ap<M5- 
alypse,  Baur — without  reason,  as  we  think — ^regards  the  allii- 
sions  to  ^Hhe  twelve"  Apostles,  as  an  indirect  thrust  at  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  a  sign  of  the  judaizing  character  of  the 
book.  Yet  here  we  have  a  Pauline  Christian  falling  into  a 
similar  style !  A  partisan  of  Paul,  inventing  history  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  his  equal  Apostolic  claims,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  would  never  have  introduced  the  passage  in  question. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  narrative  of  the  last  visit  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  to  Jerusalem— that  visit  which  was  so  important  in 
its  results,  and  is  so  fully  described  by  the  author  of  the  Acts. 
It  is  one  main  design,  they  say,  of  this  author  to  extenuate  and 
hide  from  view  the  mutual  opposition  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Church,  and  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  body  of 
Jewish  Christians'  agree  on  the  ritual  question  with  PaoL 
Now  what  do  we  find  in  the  midst  of  this  very  passage  in  vhich 
Paul  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jewish  Christians  who  thronged  the  city?  Why,  James 
and  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  are  reported  as  saying  to  Paul: 
"  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thovsandf^ — ^literally  myri- 
ads, fAupiate — '*  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and  they  arc 
aXL  zealous  of  the  law  f'*  and  they  were  all  jealous  of  Paul  on 
account  of  the  information  they  had  received  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  dissuading  Jews  from  observing  the  Mosaic  law 
and  circumcising  their  children.    That  is,  a  writer,  who  is  in- 
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venting  and  altering  history,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  a  fact, 
gives  to  that  fact  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  narrative  I  Baur 
has  no  other  solution  than  the  remark  that  the  writer  here 
"  forgets  the  role  he  is  playing."  But  the  answer  is  that  sup- 
posing so  shrewd  a  writer  as  he  is  represented  to  be,  to  forget 
anywhere  the  design  he  had  in  view,  he  could  not  forget  it  in 
the  crisis  of  the  whole  history,  when  Paul  met  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church  for  the  last  time,  and  when  this  very  point  of 
the  authority  of  the  ritual,  and  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
Jewish  believers,  is  the  theme  of  the  narrative.''^ 

We  have  adverted  above  to  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
of  the  Acts  begins  his  work.    Not  less  incompatible  with  the 
Tubingen  theory  is  the  manner  in  which  he  concludes.    The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  Baur  and  Zeller, 
a  main  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  represent  the  Apostle  in  a 
friendly  attitude  towards  his  Jewish  countrymen.    A  Gentile 
Christian  holds  out  the  olive-branch  to  the  Jew.    Bat  how 
ends  this  "  reconciling"  and  "  pacifying"  production  I    It  winds 
up  with  a  denunciation  from  Paul  against  the  imbelief  of  the 
Jews,  in  which,  using  the  stem  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  he 
charges  upon  them  a  judicial  blindness,'  and  adds :    "  Be  it 
known  therefore  unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  ie  sent 
unto  the  Oentiles^  and  that  th>ey  will  hear  iV*    That  is,  the  di- 
vine rejection  of  the  Jews  and  choice  of  the  Gentiles  is  the  last 
word  from  Paul  which  the  reader  hears !    How  would  that 
sound  in  the  ear  of  the  zealous  Judaizer  whom  this  book  was 
to  conciliate,  and  win  to  the  esteem  of  Paul  and  of  his  type  of 
doctrine?    Is  it  not  plain  that  the  ^'  tendency"  ascribed  to  this 
work  is  read  into  it  by  the  critics  %    Their  interpretation  is  not 
drawn  from  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  are  flatly  inconsistent  with  it,  but  from  the  de- 
mands of  a  preconceived  and,  we  believe,  unfounded  historical 
theory  of  their  own  contriving. 

*  Boar  more  than  inshiiuitea  that  the  Jewish  CkrUiim»  took  part  in  this 
yioleot  attack  upon  Paul,  and  that  Lake  is  at  pains  to  suppress  the  fiact.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Banr,  then,  the  same  writer  who  so  flagrantly  "  foiyi^ets  his  parV  as 
to  nrnke  mention  of  the  seal  of  "many  thousands"  of  believers  for  the  law,  re- 
covers hiB  memory  so  fully  as  to  falsify  in  the  very  next  breath  ! 
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Tlie  neglect  of  the  writer  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  nat- 
ural means  of  promoting  his  alleged  purpose,  is,  also,  a  proof 
that  this  purpose  belongs  only  to  the  critic's  brain.  A  single 
example  of  this  negligence,  unaccountable  on  Baur's  theory  of 
the  design  of  the  book,  is  the  omission  of  the  writer  to  bring 
Paul  and  Peter  together  in  Rome,  where,  according  to  a  belief 
then  current,  they  both  perished  as  martyrs  in  the  Neronian 
persecution.*  What  would  the  writer  of  an  irenical  fiction  lay 
hold  of  so  soon,  as  the  supposed  conjunction  of  the  two  Apos- 
tles in  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  their  common  fate  ?  How 
easily  might  a  tale  be  spun  out  of  this  meeting  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Church,  which  would  eflfectually  pro- 
mote the  author's  plan  1  Yet  the  book  closes  abruptly — ^the 
author  seeming  at  last  to  hasten  to  the  conclusion — with  no 
mention  of  Peter's  visit  to  Rome,  connection  with  the  (Jentile 
capital,  or  interview  with  Paul. 

5.  The  unfitness  of  such  a  work  as  the  book  of  Acts  to  se- 
cure the  end  for  which,  according  to  Baur,  it  was  composed, 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  his  theory. 

Here,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Tiibingen  critics,  was  a  great 
division  in  the  Church.  Jewish  Christians,  on  the  one  hand, 
following  the  doctrine  of  Peter,  required  circumcision  and  a 
compliance  with  the  ritual  as  a  condition  of  fellowship  with  the 
Gentile  Christians.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  following  the 
authority  of  Paul,  as  decidedly  refused  to  yield  to  this  demand. 
Efforts  are  at  length  made  fi'om  different  sides  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation.  And  this  writer  composes  an  historical  ro- 
mance for  the  purpose  of  spreading  such  a  conception  of  the 
Apostolic  history  as  shall  remove,  especially,  the  Jewishrchris- 
tian  prejudice  against  communion  with  the  heathen  believers. 
To  this  end  he  represents  Peter  as  tolerating  the  Gentiles  in 
their  uncircumcision,  as  taking  part  in  the  reception  of  Cor- 

*  For  proof  that  the  report  of  Peter  having  snftered  martyrdom  at  Rome  is 
met  with  prior  to  the  date  assigned  by  the  Tiibingen  critics  to  the  Acts,  tee 
Gieaeler's  Church  History,  B.  L,  S.  27, 1^.  6.  In  truth,  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  disbelieving  the  tradition  so  early  and  widely  current  For  a  fall 
examination  of  the  point,  see  Dr.  SchaflTs  History  oftlie  Apostolic  Church,  pw  872, 
seq.    See  also  Bleek's  £in1.  S.  668. 
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nelius  into  the  church,  and  as  resisting  the  imposition  of  .the 
yoke  of  ritual  observances  upon  the  Gentiles.  But  how  would 
the  Judaizing  party  relish  this  representation  of  their  great 
Apostle  ?  Were  they  so  little  wedded  to  their  principles  as  to 
abandon  them  the  moment  they  were  told  by  some  writer  pre- 
tending to  be  an  associate  of  Paul,  that  their  views  relative  to 
the  course  taken  by  Peter  and  in  respect  to  his  doctrine  were  con- 
trary to  the  truth  ?  Had  they  only  to  be  told  in  a  book  falsely 
purporting  to  come  from  a  Pauline  Christian  of  a  former  day, 
that  Peter  really  fraternized  with  Paul,  and  was.in  favor  of  the 
immunity  of  the  Gentile  converts  ?  And  similar  inquiries  are 
pertinent  when  we  consider  how  such  a  work  would  be  received 
by  the  followers  of  Paul.  If  this  great  Apostle  had,  in  truth,  for- 
bidden circumcision  altogether,  as  the  Baur  school  pretend,  and 
if  his  disciples  were  rooted  in  their'attachment  to  his  principles, 
as  they  were  certainly  familiar  with  his  writings,  how  would 
they  be  satisfied  with  the  narrative  of  the  circumcision  of  Timo- 
thy and  the  other  examples  of  conformity  to  the  law,  recorded 
in  the  Acts?  Would  they  not  have  spurned  this  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  their  great  leader, 
an(l  made  their  appeal  to  the  very  passages  in  his  Epistles  on 
which  the  Tubingen  critics  found  their  thesis  as  to  his  real  po- 
sition i  It  is  unaccountable  that  a  work  which  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  cherished  opinions  and  traditions  of  the  two  rival  par- 
ties, should  pass  uncontradicted,  and  even  contribute  to  secure 
a  most  important  change  in  the  platforms  on  which  they  re- 
spectively stand.  Yet  this  unknown  writer  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century,  audaciously  perverting  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  adding  incidents  which  sprung  from  his  own  inven- 
tion, succeeded,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Tubingen  critics,  in 
this  unexampled  imposture.  To  this  extent  do  these  critics 
task  our  credulity. 

To  what  desperate  shifts  the  Tlibingen  critics  are  driven,  in 
their  effort  to  read  into  the  Acts  a  deep-laid  plot  which  has  no 
existence  outside  of  their  own  suspicious  fancy,  may  be  seen 
from  one  or  two  examples.  Luke  records  a  contention  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas  which  led  to  their  separation  trom  each 
other.    WiU  it  be  believed  that  he  is  charged  by  Baur  with 
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makiDg  this  record  of  a  comparatively  ^^  uniinporiant "  dis- 
pute, in  order  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  readers  from  the 
more  serious  quarrel  with  Peter,  which  he  is  desirous  of  oov- 
ering  up }  As  if  his  readers,  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians 
in  their  hand,  could  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  dispute  with 
Peter  I  As  if  the  allusion  to  one  conflict  could  suppress  the 
recollection  of  another  I  Why,  as  Lekebusch  inquires,  should 
he  not  rather  pass  over  in  silence  the  nunor  quarrel  also,  provi- 
ded his  aim  were  such  as  Baur  imagines  ?  The  earlier  promi- 
nent record  of  the  friendship  of  Paul  with  Barnabas,  that  "  dis- 
tinguished and  meritorious  member  of  the  Jerusalem  church,'' 
is  attributed  to  the  apologetic  or  conciliatory  design  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Acts.  Yet  the  same  author  now  describes  a  sharp 
controversy  between  them  I  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the 
conflict  with  Barnabas  is  mentioned  because  it  had  an  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  missions  to  the  Q^ntiles,  and  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  among  them,  which  it  is  the  leading  purpose  of 
Luke  to  narrate.  The  controversy  with  Peter  had  no  such 
influence.  It  was  merely  an  example  of  the  inconsistency  ot 
Peter,  which  Luke,  if  he  was  informed  of  it,  had  no  occasion  to 
record.* 

Another  illustration  of  that  strange,  morbid  suspicion  which 
is  a  prime  quality  of  the  Tubiugen  criticism,  is  the  chai^ge  thai 
the  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xi.),  which. the  Apostle 
in  Gal.  ii.  does  not  mention,  was  invented  by  Luke  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  Paul  as  often  as  possible  into  intercourse  with 
the  Jerusalem  Apostles  I  Kow  if  we  look  at  Luke's  narrative, 
we  find  that  all  he  says  of  that  journey  is  in  one  verse,  (v.  30): 
^^  and  they  sent  it  [a  contribution  for  the  poor]  to  the  elders  by 
the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul."  K  Luke  had  the  purpose  of 
which  he  is  accused,  why  should  he  confine  himself  to  a  bare 
mention  of  the  fact  of  the  journey  ?  Would  he  not  infallibly 
have  given  details  of  the  interview  ?  Would  he  not,  at  least, 
have  stated  that  Paul  met  the  other  Apostles,  and  conferred 
with  them?  Would  he,  as  he  does,  make  it  known  that 
Peter,  the  Jewish-christian  leader,  was  at  that  time  in  prison, 

*  See  Lekebusch,  S.  806. 
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ao  that  he  and  Paul  coald  not  have  met  ?  Luke  describes 
with  some  detail,  the  occasion  of  the  contribution.  Aga- 
buB,  one  of  the  prophets  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem, 
predicted  a  dearth,  and  the  Antioch  Christians  according- 
ly determined  to  send  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Judea. 
We  are  required,  then,  to  suppose  that  Luke  took  pains  to  in- 
vent all  this  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  bare,  solitary  remark 
thai;  Saul  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  the  money.  This,  says 
Lekebusch,  is  to  make  Luke  build  up  mountains  that  a  mouse 
may  come  forth.  We  have  no  warrant  for  supposing  that 
Paul  intended  to  record  in  Galatians  all  the  visits  he  had 
made  to  Jerusalem.*  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  that  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to  by  Luke  in  Acts  xi.,  Paul  entered  Jerusa- 
lem. He  was  indeed  sent  with  Silas,  but  as  Luke  says  nothing 
farther,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  prevented,  for  some 
reason,  from  going  so  far  as  the  city.  In  any  event,  the  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  by  Baur  and  his  followers,  is  a  fair  example 
of  that  hypercriticism  which  finds  an  occult,  and  generally  a 
bad  motive,  underneath  the  simplest  historical  statement. 

The  historical  discrepancies  alleged  to  exist  between 
Luke  and  the  other  authorities,  whether  sacred  or  secular — 
which  discrepancies,  were  they  made  out,  cannot  be  shown  to 
imply  any  design,  any  tendency^  on  the  part  of  the  author,  af- 
ford no  help  to  the  Ttlbingen  cause.  The  consideration  of 
them,  in  case  the  subject  of  inquiry  were  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent, and  the  proper  formula  of  inynraHofij  would  be  perti- 
nent ;  but  admitting  them  to  be  insoluble,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  affect  the  general  crediMliiy  of  the  historian,  which  is 
the  question  under  discussion.  Take,  for  example,  the  refer- 
ence to  Theudas,  (Acts  v.  36),  and  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  Theudas  whom  Josephus  refers  to,  (Antiq.  xx.  5, 1), 
and  that  Luke  is  therefore  guilty  of  an  anachronism.  Or  sup- 
pose an  error  in  the  reference  in  the  Gospel  to  a  taxing  under 
Gyrenias,  (Luke  ii.  1),  and  that  the  cause  which  drew  Joseph 
and  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  Bethlehem  is  mistakenly  given — 
that  their  visit  to  Bethlehem  was  occasioned  by  some  other 
tax,   and  that  Luke's  chronology  on  this  point  is  at  fault. 

*  vAXiv  (again,  another  time),  not  Utitt^v^  is  the  word  he  usee,  (▼.  1.) 
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Would  his  general  credibility  as  a  historian  be  impured)  If 
so,  there  is  no  secular  historian  who  does  not  faU  under  a 
like  condemnation.  There  was  a  traditional  belief  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  was  bom  during  a  visit  of  his  mother  to  a  fair  in 
Eisleben.  The  statement  is  found  in  so  good  an  authority  as  * 
Seckendorf,  who  doubtless  derived  it  from  what  he  considered 
an  authentic  source ;  and  after  him  it  is  found  in  a  multitude 
of  writers.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  the  parents  of  La- 
ther had  removed  their  abode  to  Eisleben  before  the  birth  of 
Luther,  and  that  no  fair  was  held  in  the  place  at  that  time  I 
Shall  the  former  historians  of  Luther  be  for  this  reason  convict- 
ed of  carelessness  or  willful  falsification  ?  Or  will  it  be  denied, 
on  account  of  their  discrepancy  with  later  biographies,  that 
Luther  was  bom  in  Eisleben  ?  This  would  be  parallel  to  the 
course  taken  bj  Strauss  and  his  friends,  even  if  the  chronolog- 
ical diflSculty  in  Luke  were  proved  to  be  insoluble.  Macao- 
lay  somewhere — in  a  passage  to  which  we  are  unable  at  the 
moment  to  turn — attributes  the  epithet  Silent^  attached  to  the 
name  of  William,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Commonweal4, 
to  his  taciturn  habit ;  although  the  truth  is  that  he  had  no&uch 
habit,  and  acquired  this  title  from  his  prudent  reticence  on  a 
single  occasion.  The  same  historian  probably  confoonded 
William  Penn,  a  pardon-broker,  with  William  Penn  theQna- 
ker.  This  may,  perhaps,  suggest  the  possibility  of  there  being 
more  than  one  Theudas.  But,  however  this  may  be,  who  will 
charge  the  English  historian  with  being  careless  in  his  re- 
searches and  uninformed  in  the  matters  whereof  he  writes! 
It  may  be  said  that  in  Luke  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  reference  to  Theudas  in  a  speech  of  Gamal- 
iel. But — on  the  supposition,  again,  that  an  error  here  were 
proved — ^is  absolute  correctness  in  the  report  of  a  public  speech 
and  in  all  the  historical  references  it  may  contain,  so  verr 
common  ?  Suppose  that  Gamaliel  was  known  to  have  refer- 
red, in  his  address  to  the  Sanhedrim,  to  various  factions  which 
had  all  proved  to  be  short-lived,  and  that  in  the  version  of  the 
speech  which  reached  Luke,  the  name  of  Theudas  had  errone 
ously  crept  in,  owing  possibly  to  the 'circumstance  that  hk 
name  was  often  linked,  in  common  speech,  with  that  of  Judas 
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of  Galilee,  whom  Gamaliel  had  really  mentioned.  We  affirm 
that  analogous  examples  of  inaccuracy  can  be  found  in  the  most 
approved  and  trustworthy  historians.  These  alleged  discrep- 
ancies, and  all  others,  should,  each  by  itself,  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  fair  and  searching  investigation.  But  the  apologist  and 
the  skeptic  both  err,  when  the  latter  claims,  and  the  former 
consents,  to  stake  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  much 
more  the  cause  of  supernatural  Christianity  itself,  upon  the 
possibility  of  harmonizing  all  minor  diversities.  To  the  an- 
tagonist of  revelation  we  say, — Grant  that  it  cannot  be  done ; 
even  grant  that  the  sacred  historians  stand  in  all  respects  upon 
a  level  with  uninspired  writers  of  equal  qualifications  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth  and  of  equal  integrity  in  communicating  it, 
yet  you  are  as  far  as  ever  from  succeeding  in  your  attack  upon 
revelation.  Were  it  our  purpose,  in  tliis  Article,  to  go  beyond 
the  special  objections  characteristic  of  the  Ttlbingen  school,  we 
might  dwell  upon  the  numberless  allusions  in  the  Acts  to 
points  of  geography  and  history,  to  existing  features  of  law 
and  government,  to  customs  and  manners,  most  of  which  are 
incidental  and  such  as  only  a  contemporary  writer  could  weave 
into  a  narrative.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  general 
correctness  of  Luke  in  these  manifold  particulars  has  been  posi- 
tively established.  The  passage,  for  example,  relating  to  the 
voyage  and  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  subjected  to  a  most 
thorough  scrutiny,  and  the  pathway  of  the  ship  followed  from 
point  to  point.  The  result  is  a  striking  verification  of  Luke's 
narrative.  He  is  shown  to  be,  by  this  passage  in  his  narrative, 
an  observing  and  truthful  writer.* 

*  See  Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul ;  also  the  exceUent  Life  of 
St  Paul  by  Conybeare  and  Howson.  A  beautiful  instance  of  Luke's  candor  is 
Acts  xzi.  29.  Describiog  the  rage  of  the  fanatical  Jews  from  Asia,  and  their 
cry  that  Paul  had  introduced  Greeks  into  the  temple,  he  adds,  parenthetically: 
"  For  they  had  seen  before  with  him  in  the  city,  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  whom 
iJiey  supposed  that  Paid  had  brought  into  the  temple,'*^  The  effect  of  this  remark  of 
Luke  is  to  paUiate  their  guilt  in  offering  yiolenoe  to  Paul.  They  had  drawn  a 
false  inference  from  seeing  Trophimus  with  Paul  in  another  place.  With  his 
usual  felicity,  Bengel  points  out  the  accordance  of  this  circumstance  of  Paul's  as- 
sociation with  Trophimus,  with  the  Apostle's  character :  "  Paulus  Trophimum 
non  introduzit  in  templum :  neque  enim  tamen  plane  Tltayit  Jndeorum  causa." 
Gnomon,  (Acts  zzi.  29). 
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The  speeches  recorded  by  Luke  in  the  Acts  have  been  a 
favorite  sabject  of  sceptical  attack.  Bat  the  force  of  this  at- 
tack is  broken,  when  it  is  conceded  that  the  language  in  which 
the  speeches  are  presented,  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of  the 
historian.  Some  of  them  were  not  made  in  the  Greek,  bat  in 
another  tongue;  and  in  regard  to  the  rest,  it  most  be  in  fair- 
ness, and  may  be  with  safety,  allowed  that  the  form  in  which 
they  are  recorded  is  given  them  by  Luke.  This  acconnts  for 
their  resemblance  in  phraseology  to  the  ordinary  style  of 
Lake's  narrative.  Ancient  historians,  as  all  scholars'  know, 
were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  into  the  direct  form — the  orado 
directa — or  the  form  of  quotation,  what  a  modern  writer  pre- 
sents in  form  as  well  as  in  fact  in  his  own  langaage.  Bat  when 
we  look  at  the  contents  of  the  speeches  in  the  Acts,  they  are 
found  to  harmonize  with  the  known  characters  of  the  varioos 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  with  the  circamstanoes 
in  which  they  were  severally  uttered.  As  an  ofl&et  to  the  com- 
plaint that  Paul's  peculiar  doctrine  is  missing  from  his  speeches, 
and  from  the  book  generally,  we  may  put  the  judgment  of  La- 
ther that  the  principal  purpose  for  which  the  book  was  writt^ 
was  to  ^'  teach  all  Christendom  the  great  fundamental  Ghiisdan 
doctrine"  of  justification  by  faith  alone.^  The  reader  has  only 
to  recall  such  passages  as  the  direction  given  to  the  trembling 
jailer  who  inquired  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  groundless  nature  of  this  piece  of  criticism. 

The  speeches  of  Paul  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial, instructive  discussion  from  the  pen  of  Tholuck.f  The 
principal  part  of  his  Article  is  taken  np  with  a  comparison  ai 
the  farewell  address  of  the  Apostle  to  the  elders  of  Ephesas,  at 
Miletus,  with  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  purpose  being  to  show 
the  correspondence  of  that  address  with  the  Apostle's  charac- 
ter and  modes  of  thought.  That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
follow  out  this  investigation  for  himself,  we  furnish  here  a  veiy 
brief  outline  of  most  of  the  points  in  the  comparison.  The  ad- 
dress is  contained  in  the  xxth  chapter  of  Acts.    Panl's  descrip- 

*  Quoted  in  Lekebnsch,  a  286. 

f  In  the  Studien  a.  Eritiken,  1880,  II. 
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tion  of  his  pastoral  fidelity  (v.  18-31)  is  shown  to  harmonizo 
strikingly  with  allusions  to  the  same  topic  in  1  Thess.  ii.  10,  and 
2  Cor.  yi.  3,  4.  It  is  the  habit  of  Pan!  frequently  to  appeal  to 
his  own  life  and  conduct,  partly  in  answer  to  calumnies,  and 
partly  to  excite  other  Christians  to  follow  his  example,  as  in 
2  Cor.  i.  12;  1  Cor.  xi.  1;  Phil.  iii.  15.  The  mention  of 
his  tears,  in  the  address,  (v.  31),  brings  out  a  characteristic  of 
Paul  which  is  also  discovered  frqm  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  where  the 
Apostle  says  that  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  with  ''many 
tears.^'  *  In  each  case  it  is  tears  of  love  and  of  yearning  over  them 
for  whoso  spiritual  safety  he  is  anxious.  A  little,  yet  striking 
mark  of  the  authenticity  of  Luke's  report  is  Paul's  allusion 
(▼.  19)  to  what  he  had  suffered  at Ephesus  from  "the  lying  in 
wait  of  the  Jews  ;"  since  in  his  narrative  Luke  had  not  men- 
tioned any  such  persecution,  but  only  the  tumult  raised  by 
Demetrius.  Had  the  address  been  invented  by  Luke,  there 
would  almost  certainly  be  in  the  narrative  an  explanatory  pas- 
sage. In  verse  20th,  Paul  reminds  the  elders  of  his  preaching 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public ;  which  falls  in  with  1  Thess. 
ii.  11,  and  with  his  exhortation  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  2)  to 
preach  "  in  .season  and  out  of  season."  His  boldness  in  preach- 
ing and  his  freedom  from  the  fear  of  man,  (v.  27),  are  the  same 
qualities  to  which  he  adverts  in  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  4, 
professing  in  the  last  passage  that  he  did  not  speak  ''  as  pleas- 
ing men,  but  God  which  trieth  our  hearts."  In  verse  22d,  ho 
anticipates  persecution  in  Jerusalem;  in  Eom.  xv.  31,  he  ex- 
presses the  same  fear.  How  accordant  is  the  Apostle's  ex- 
pression of  the  cheap  estimate  he  puts  upon  life,  if  he  might 
finish  the  ministry  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  (v.  24, 
to  be  compared  with  xxi.  13),  with  the  expression  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  Phil.  ii.  17,  and  of  triumph  in  2  Tim.  iv.  7 1  The  pro- 
sage  of  future  dangers  to  the  diurch  (v.  29-30)  may  be  com- 
pared with  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  is  shown  by  the  Epistle  to  the 
Epheaians  to  have  been  verified.  The  same  diligence  and  ten- 
derness with  which  he  had  warned  the  Ephesians,  (v.  31),  we 
find  him  claiming  to  have  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  to  whom  he  says,  (1  Thess.  ii.  11),  "ye  know  how  we 
exhorted  and  comforted  and  chaiged  every  one  of  you,  as  a 
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father  does  his  children."  The  commending  of  the  elders  to 
God  and  the  word  of  His  grace,  wliich  was  able  "  to  build 
them  up,"  (v.  32),  chimes  with  the  benediction  in  Bom.  xtI. 
25,  beginning :  "Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  establish  you." 
In  V.  33,  we  hear  the  Apostle  remind  the  elders  how,  coveting 
no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel,  he  had  sustained  himself 
and  his  attendants  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  His  motives 
for  pursuing  this  course  are  not  explained  here,  but  must  be 
learned  from  the  Epistles,  in  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  2  Thess.  iiL  7-^, 
1  Cor.  iv.  12,  ix.  12,  2  Cor.  xi.  8.  Especially  worthy  of  note  is 
the  expression  "  these  hands'' — al  x-*P*'  "^*'*'  (v.  84) — ^words  re- 
quiring us  to  suppose  a  gesture  to  accompany  them.  Still 
more  deserving  of  remark  is  the  quotation  of  a  saying  of  Christ 
not  elsewhere  recorded:  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  (v.  35).  The  saying  itself  is  worthy  to  emanate  from 
Christ,  and  is  conformed  to  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  teaching. 
Coming  in  so  simply  and  naturally,  it  seems  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  entire  report  of  the  Apostle's  dis- 
course. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  the  Tubingen  hypothesis — except  in  the 
last  remarks  on  the  speeches  of  Paul — only  the  four  Pauline 
Epistles  accepted  by  Baur.  But  when  we  inquire  for  the 
grounds  on  which  the  genuineness  of  the  remaining  canonical 
Epistles  ascribed  to  this  Apostle  is  denied,  we  find  that  the 
principal  reason  is  the  inconsistency  of  their  representations 
with  the  theory  which  the  four  are  supposed  to  authorize.  On 
this  ground  chiefly,  even  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philippians,  which  were  never  before  doubted,  and  the  marks  of 
whose  Pauline  authorship  are  so  irresistibly  evident  in  their 
style  and  contents,  are  declared  to  be  spurious !  One  would 
think  that  the  inconsistency  of  these  documents  with  Baur^s 
theory  would*  raise  in  his  mind  a  strong  presumption,  not 
against  them  but  against  that.  Bnt  when  we  discover  that  his 
theory  is  overthrown  by  the  testimony  of  the  very  documents 
on  which  he  chooses  to  rely,  and  that  his  main  objection  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  other  leading  Epistles  of  Paul  is  thus  taken 
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away,  we  may  resort  to  them  for  further  illustration  of  the  view 
which  the  Apostle  took  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  We  find  him, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  telling  the  Gentiles  that  they 
are  no  more  "  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God,"  and  "  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,"  (Eph.  ii.  19-20). 
How  fully  does  this  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
passage  in  the  Bomans,  where  Paul  compares  the  Gentiles,  in 
their  relation  to  Israel,  to  the  wild  olive  tree  grafted  upon  the 
native  olive  and  partaking  of  its  "  root  and  fatness,"  (Eom.  xi. 
17) !  We  find  him  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
saying :  "  for  ye,  brethren,  heavixaQ  followers  of  the  churches  of 
God  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus:  for  ye,  also,  have 
suflered  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they 
have  of  the  Jews" — the  Jews,  who  likewise  "  forbid  us  to 
speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved,"  (1  Thess.  ii. 
14  seq.)  The  Thessalonians,  in  the  heroic  spirit  \vith  which 
they  had  met  persecution,  had  resembled  their  Christian  breth- 
ren in  Judea,  whose  firmness  under  such  trial  was  well  known. 
This  one  expression  of  honor  to  the  faithful  Christians  of  Judea, 
joined,  as  it  is,  with  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  destroys  the  theory  of  Baur.* 


*  The  attack  of  the  Tiibiogea  school  upon  the  genuineness  of  most  of  the  Paul- 
ine EpisUes,  resting  as  it  does  upon  false  assumptions,  should  not  he  allowed  for 
a  moment  to  affect  the  judgment  which  is  founded  on  podtlTc,  abundant  proofs. 
Take,  for  example,  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  Its  Pauline  authorship 
was  neyer  doubted  until  it  was  doubted  by  Baur.  It  is  not  only  recognized  by 
the  great  Church  teachers  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  but  is 
found  in  the  Syrian  version,  in  the  canon  of  Muratori,  even  in  tiie  canon  of  Mar- 
cion.  Its  language  is  Pauline.  Its  tone  and  spirit  are  Pauline.  Its  contents  are 
adapted  to  a  stale  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  which  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  existed.  It  has  correspondences  with  the  Acts,  which  are  obviously  uncon* 
trived,  yet  exact.  Compare  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2  with  Acts  xviL  16,  xviil  6.  And 
if  the  passage — ^iv.  15, 17— express  a  hope  or  an  expectation  of  tbevapovera  during 
the  Apostle's  lifetime,  it  demonstrates  the  Pauline  authorship,  since  no  writer  of 
the  second  century  would  attribute  such  a  disappointedtexpectation  to  Paul  The 
objections  of  Baur  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle  are  of  no  weight,  and 
mainly  rest  upon  misinterpretation. 

There  are  thirteen  canonical  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Paul  No  criticism— 
save  that^  of  the  Baur  school— which  by  any  stretch  of  charity  can  be  called 
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There  are  three  other  documents  in  the  New  Testament 
canon  which  throw  important  light  upon  the  subject  of  this 
Article.  These  are  the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

The  1st  Epistle  of  Peter  is  reckoned  by  Ensebius  among  the 
Homologoumena — the  writings  of  undisputed  genaineness. 
Among  the  witnesses  to  its  authenticity  are  Papias  and  Poly- 
carp.*  It  is  addressed  apparently  to  the  first  generation  of 
converts  from  heathenism,  and  not  to  their  children  or  grand* 
children,  (e.  g.  1  Peter  i.  14).  It  purports  to  come  from  "a 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  (1  Peter  v.  1) ;  a  fact 
introduced  so  briefly  and  naturally  as  to  convince  Schleier- 
macher  that  the  expression  was  not  put  into  the  month  of 
Peter,  but  was  truly  his  own.    It  is  addressed  to  ^^  the  stran- 

sober,  preUnds  to  deny  the  gennineneu  of  the  Epietles  to  the  PhUippluis,  to  the 
Ck^losBians,  the  two  EpieUee  to  the  Thesealoniana,  and  the  EpUtle  to  FhlkmoiL 
The  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  maybe  said  to  have  beea 
completely  yindicated  agidnst  the  doubts  suggested  by  DeWette  and  others.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  doubt — ^the  absence  of  personal  greetings — ^is  m 
argument  for  the  g^uineness  of  the  work ;  since,  though  we  can  only  eoDJectore 
the  cause  of  this  peculiarity,  it  is  one  which  a  forger  would  last  of  all  hare  per- 
mitted to  exist  Of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  Second  of  Timothy  and  the  Epis- 
tie  to  Titus  are  fully  proved  to  be  Pauline,  and  recognized  as  such  by  unpreju- 
diced critics,  like  Bleek  and  Meyer,  who  hold  themselres  at  liberty  to  judge  with 
perfect  freedom  of  the  claim  of  a  book  to  a  place  in  the  canon.  Of  the  Fii^ 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  Neander  says  that  he  is  not  convinced  of  its  genmnenesB 
with  the  '*  same  assurance  that  he  has  in  reference  to  the  authorship  of  tbe  other 
Pauline  Epistles.'* — Apostelgeschiehte,  B.  L,  S.  588.  N.  Sndi  misgiTinga,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  either  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not  shared  by  critics  €i 
equal  candor  and  penetration — ^for  example,  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  As  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  point  about  which  the  opinion  oi  the 
ancient  Church  was  divided,  he  is  now  generally  conceded  to  have  been,  not  Fai 
himself,  but  a  disciple  of  PauL  This  was  the  opinion,  also,  of  Eraflmna,  liother. 
and  Calvin.  It  is  the  view  of  Neander,  Bleek,  Meyer,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  or 
nearly  all  the  German  critics.  Its  early  date  is,  however,  established ;  and  if 
not  written  by  Paul,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  him  as  the  writings  of  Luke  have, 
and  the  same  right  in  the  canon  as  the  Second  and  Tliird  Gospels  and  the  Acta. 

•  Ettsebius  iii.  89,  iv.  14,  Those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  2d  Epistle 
of  Peter,  must  yet  place  it  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  century; 
and  hence  the  testimony  of  this  document  (2  Peter  iil  1)  to  the  1st  Epistie.  u 
a  work  of  Peter,  is  valuable.  See  on  this  and  the  other  points  of  proof,  Bleek'i 
^nL  S.  666  seq. 


[ 
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:• ;"  and  yet  the  contents 

utiles  are  meant;  so  that 

TO  pa,  the  metropolitan  char- 

i^tianity  is  assumed  in  a  man- 

-;   written   from  Babylon — the 

tlie  mystical   Babylon — where 

1  where  Peter  would  naturally  be 

!  his  missionary  labors.    A  suitable 

•  as  afforded  by  the  journey  of  Silas, 

;  a  member  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 

.'(1  with  Paul-  in  founding  and  training 

•  which  he  now  carried  this  letter.      In 

•  were  those  who,  as  we  learn  from  Paul 

s,  had,  through  the  influence  of  Judaizers, 

.ut  they  had  not  received  the  true  Gospel. 

-ures  this  class  by  simply  saying  at  the  close  of 

1   liave  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  testifying 

/'  true  grcLce  of  God  wherein  ye  standi    It  is  an 

of  confidence  and  fraternal  sympathy  from   the 

to  the  circumcision,"  written  within  a  few  years  pre- 

:ie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  shortly  before  his  own 

'  »tlier  most  interesting  monument  of  the  state  of  things 

lilt  critical  time,  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    It  was 

'tten  while  the  temple  was  yet  standing,  but  not  very  long 

fore  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus.     It  was 

.rl dressed  to  Jewish   Christians,  and,  as    we   believe,  to  the 

Palestinian  Christians.     It  was  written  to  keep  them  from 

apostasy — from  lapsing  into  mere  Judaism.    This,  every  one 

mast  see,  was  the  great  danger  so  long  as  the  Jewish  Christians 

continued  to  cling  to  the  ritual.    It  would  seem  that  there  were 

some  of  this  class  who  had  ceased  to  meet  with  their  brethren, 

(HLebrews  x.  25).    It  is  probable  that  with  the  rapid  growth  of 

the    Gentile  branch  of  the  church,  which  was  attended  by  a 

gro^wing  indifference  to  the  ceremonial  law  still  sacred  to  the 

native  Jew,  the  disaffection  of  the  Jewish  Christians  increased ; 

and  it  is  not  improbable  that*in  that  class  who  are  described  as 

''  forsaking  the  assembling  of  themselves  together*'  is  to  be  re- 

voL.  xxm.  30     ^ 
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cognized  the  germ  of  beretical  Jadaizing  sects  who  become 
known  to  us  at  a  later  day.  The  great  aim  of  the  anther  of 
the  Epistle  is  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christian  that  in  Christ 
the  ritual  is  fulfilled,  that  in  Him  all  that  he  had  in  the  law  is 
retained  in  a  perfect  and  satisfying  form. 

Not  less  interesting  as  a  memorial  of  the  state  of  things 
which  we  are  attempting  to  depict,  is  the  Apocalypse.  The 
Apocalypse  was  written — this  fact,  we  take  it,  is  now  estab- 
lished, notwithstanding  the  continued  dissent  of  a  critic  here 
and  there — shortly  after  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  shortly 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  had  been  put  to  death.  The  bitter  fanaticism  of  the 
Jews,  and  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  foretokened  the  judg- 
ments soon  to  fall  upon  the  Jewish  state.  The  condition  of 
the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  coupled,  we  may  well  believe, 
with  the  persecuting  animosity  of  his  countrymen  "  according 
to  the  flesh"  in  Jerusalem,  had  drawn  the  Apostle  John  to 
Ephesus.  The  preponderance  of  proof,  in  our  opinion,  is  in 
favor  of  the  more  common  opinion  that  the  Apostle  is  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  if  not  his  work,  it  was  cer- 
tainly written  by  some  one  who  belonged  to  his  school  and 
his  neighborhood.  Baur,  who  holds  that  the  Apostle  himsdf 
wrote  it,  has  most  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  find  in  it  a 
Judaizing  and  Anti-Pauline  character.  The  distinction  put 
upon  the  twelve  Apostles  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  is  one  of  his  arguments, 
If  this  have  any  force,  then  Acts  was  written  by  a  Judaizer. 
(see  Acts  i.  21  seq.) ;  and  Luke's  Gospel  also,  (see  Luke  xxii. 
30),  which  Baur  considers  especially  Pauline  in  its  spirit 
Baur  even  discerns  in  the  reference  to  false  or  pretended 
Apostles  (Bev.  ii.  2)  a  side  hit  at  Paul !  Ewald,  with  just  as 
little  reason,  considers  them  Judaizers.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  leaders  of  the  Nicolaitans,  who  seem  to  have  been  a 
sect  of  antinomian,  gnostical  libertines — abusing  their  freedom 
in  the  gospel  by  joining  the  heathen  in  licentious  pleasures, 
and  blending  a  sort  of  gnosis,  which  the  writer  designates  a 
knowing  of  "  the  depths  of  Satan,"  (Eev.  iii.  24) ;  using,  per- 
haps, the  term  Satan,  as  in  the  other  phrase — the  synagogue  of 
Satan — where  they  would  use  Chd.    A  Judaizing  spirit  is  in- 
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ferred  by  Baur  from  the  distinct  mention  of  the  "hundred 
and  forty  and  four  thousand  "  from  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Rev. 
vli.  4)  who  were  among  the  redeemed.  How  ill-founded  is  this 
conclusion  ye  see  when  we  further  read  that  those  gathered 
from  "  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues," 
instead  of  being  a  definite,  symbolical  to  be  sure,  yet  limited, 
number  were  "  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  count." 
(v.  9).  But  the  Apocalypse  aflTords  a  happy  confirmation  of 
the  historical  truth  of  tiie  Apostolic  convention.  Having 
alluded  (Rev.  ii.  20)  as  he  had  done  before  (v.  14)  to  the  obli- 
gation to  abstain  from  fornication  and  from  meat  sacrificed  to 
idols,  the  writer  adds,  (v.  24,  25),  **  I  will  put  upon  you  none 
other  hurden :  but  that  which  ye  have  already  " — namely,  the 
true  faith — "  hold  fast  till  I  come."  Here  the  context  requires 
ns  to  suppose  that  "  burden"  signifies  injunction ;  and  thus  we 
are  obliged  to  explain  the  passage  by  referring  back  to  what  he 
has  said  on  the  two  points  of  duty  above  mentioned.  In  the 
requirement  to  abstain  from  fornication  and  from  fiesh  offered 
to  idols,  he  would  add  no  other  burden — aXXo  /Sapotf — the  very 
word  used  in  the  rescript  of  the  Apostolic  convention,  (Acts 
XV.  21)  1*  To  our  mind,  this  passage  affords  a  striking  corrob- 
oration of  the  narrative  of  Luke.  A  portion  of  the  Asia 
Minor  Christians  had  neglected  the  warnings  of  Paul,  had 
abused  their  freedom,  making  it  an  obedience  to  lust,  and  had 
mingled  with  the  heathen  in  their  licentious  feasts.  Hence 
the  need  of  imposing  the  old  restraints,  and  the  Apostle  revives 
the  rules  suggested  by  that  early  conference  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  part. 

We  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  main  points  in  the  view 
we  have  taken.  The  Apostles  and  most  other  Jewish  Chris- 
tians kept  up  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  felt 
bound  so  to  do,  until  Christ  should  appear  to  abrogate  that 
Jaw,  or  in  some  other  way  should  explicitly  declare  the  old 
ritual  abolished.  Peter  was  divinely  instructed  in  the  affair  of 
Cornelius,  that  free  intercourse  with  the  Gentile  convert  was 

*  The  interpretation  we  have  giv^en  above  is  sanctioned  by  high  eritical 
authority — ^inclading  that  of  Liinemacn  (in  Meyer)  and  Alford. 
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Artiolk  n.— victor  HUGO   AND   "LES  MISERABLES." 

'' LrrKBATUBB  is  the  expression  of  society,"  said  M.  de 
Bonald,  in  the  good  old  times  of  conservatism.  K  this  be 
true,  we  trust  that  the  present  expression  of  society  in  France 
is  not  its  best,  and  that  in  all  its  better  moments  it  bears  a  more 
sober  aspect  than  that  which  the  romantic  school  of  the  day  is 
pleased  to  give  it.  The  XlXth  century,  eager  to  anticipate 
time  in  its  slower  achievements,  accepted  without  restriction  all 
possible  innovations,  and  gave  fiill  scope  to  all  sorts  of  doctrines 
and  theories ;  but  conservatism  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  new  invasion  and  wrestled  bravely  with  the  intruders. 
It  was  a  struggle  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
monarchical  and  religious  school,  which  numbered  among  its 
chiefs  Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  de  Maistre,  Lamennais,  etc, 
adhered  steadfastly  to  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  classic,  whilst  the 
new  school,  headed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  rebelled  against  the 
,narraw  limits  prescribed  to  genius,  and  boldly  declared  itself 
independent.  The  foreign  literatures  of  Spain,  Germany,  and 
especially  England,  were  called,  in  aid  to  affranchise  the 
French  taste  from  academical  conventions,  and  a  new  era 
dawned  upon  the  world  of  letters.  It  was  a  grand  and  noble 
move  on  the  part  of  the  progressionists  to  endeavor  to  liberate 
literature  from  its  centennial  fetters^  and  in  their  earlier  efforts 
they  gained  considerable  ground  over  their  superannuated 
antagonist.  But,  as  in  all  revolutions,  literary  or  political, 
there  are  fiery  partisans  that  carry  things  too  far,  the  younger 
disciples  of  the  new  republic,  also,  like  the  athletes  of  ancient 
Greece,  who  threw  their  javelins  beyond  the  mark,  over- 
stepped all  limits,  and  defeated  the  object  of  the  first  found- 
ers. Madame  de  Stael,  iSiough  the  first  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 
liberty  in  the  domain  of  art,  still  respected  its  former  etiquette 
and  subscribed  to  its  laws;  but  her  followers,  young  and 
ardent  enthusiasts,  declared  themselves  independent  of  Greece 
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and  Borne,  and  founded  a  code  of  their  own.  It  was  in  the 
•midst  of  this  fever  of  innovation  that  Victor  Marie  Hugo  enter* 
ed  first  the  arena  of  letters.  Bom  at  'Besan^on,  in  France,  on 
the  26th  of  Febmary,  1802,  and  raised  amidst  the  various  infln- 
ences  of  climate,  manners,  and  ideas  of  the  three  inspiring 
countries,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  his  mind,  naturally  quick 
and  active,  acquired  a  vastness  of  information  and  a  richness  of 
ideas  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  person. 

From  his  mother,  who  was  a  royalist  and  had  shared  the 
dangers  of  the  Vendeean  insurrection,  he  inherited  the  strong 
royalistic  proclivities  of  which  he  has  given  such  ample  proofs 
in  a  number  of  his  works,  and  from  his  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  volunteers  of  the  French  republic,  those  democratic 
aspirations  which  led  him  to  embrace  so  fervently  the  new  idea 
of  freedom,  as  it  had  been  conceived  by  the  young  apostles  of 
the  romantic. 

Veni^  vidiy  vici!  His  first  steps  amidst  the  revolutionary 
party  were  those  of  a  conqueror.  He  appeared  amongst  tliem 
with  all  the  dazzling  pomp  of  an  eastern  wealth  of  imagery, 
with  the  quaint  and  curious  forms  of  ancient  lore,  and  with 
that  commanding  attitude  that  secures  instinctive  submission. 
Skilled  in  the  archaic,  he  brought  forth  from  the  dusty  past  all 
its  stunning  epithets  and  quaint  figures,  and  boldly  inoculated 
them  into  the  modern  phrase.  Kever  had  language  been 
handled  with  so  much  daring,  and  been  made  to  produce  such 
effective  results.  It  seemed,  under  his  magic  pen,  a  palette 
charged  with  luminous  colors,  with  which  he  delighted  to 
glorify  the  idea.  Verse  had  never  flown  with  so  much  force 
and  melody,  prose  had  never  been  so  impressive.  The  new 
school  hailed  him  as  its  leader.  A  small  circle  was  form- 
ed under  the  mystic  name  of  Cenade^  and  its  members  devoted 
themselves  with  fervor  to  the  promulgation  of  their  new  code. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  wild  lawlessness  in  which  these 
ultra  reformers  laid  hands  upon  the  most  sacred  remnants  of 
the  past.  The  classic  goddess,  the  Beautiful,  was  dethroned, 
and  in  her  stead  they  raised  a  disheveled  bacchante,  which  they 
termed  the  characieresqtiej  and  which  usurped  all  the  rights  of 
the  former.     Gross  realism  succeeded  the  ideal;  local  colors. 
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and  costumers  more  or  less  historical,  or  more  or  less  siDgalar, 
were  deemed  snflScient  in  the  production  of  anj  work  of  art' 
It  was  the  reign  of  the  Ugly,  and  the  middle  age,  with  all  its 
deformities,  became  the  leading  subject.  The  disgusting  and 
horrible  were  substituted  for  pathos,  instinct  for  sentiment, 
fancy  for  common  sense.  The  charnel  houses  and  slaughter 
houses  even  were  explored  to  fill  the  new  want,  and  the  execu- 
tioner became  a  hero.  Literary  liberty  had  thus  its  rcTolu- 
tionary  era— its  93.  Once  proclaimed,  the  press  was  invaded 
by  all  sorts  of  styles,  manners,  and  forms ;  the  melancholy,  the 
terrible,  the  burlesque,  showed  themselves  in  the  most  fancifd 
garbs,  and  the  public  underwent  all  possible  emotions.  But 
too  often  the  pathos  of  the  modern  novel  failed  entirely  to 
draw  from  the  reader  the  sympathetic  tear ;  its  victims  had 
never  livQd  ;  nor  did  many  of  its  railleries  call  forth  a  hearty 
laugh ;  the  experienced  reader  would  too  often  recognize  in 
them  pickings  from  Moliere,  done  so  over  and  over  again  that 
they  had  lost  all  flavor ;  he  would  be  tickled,  amused,  more 
often  shocked,  but  never  convinced.  The  new  school  had 
spread  vast  tables  well  decked  with  fine  linen,  porcelains,  and 
crystals,  and  silver,  and  vases — ^but  the  roast,  the  substantial 
roast,. proved  too  often  wanting.  Thus,  when  the  new  poet 
appeared  with  his  "  Orien  tales,"  and  "Fenilles  d'Automne," 
which  works  reveal  in  particular  the  exuberant  pictnr^que- 
ness  of  his  lyrical  genius,  the  discomfited  reader  turned  his 
hopes  upon  him  and  asked  of  him  to  fulfill  the  many  promises 
which  the  new  school  had  made,  and  had  so  sadly  failed  to 
realize. 

M.  Hugo  commenced  his  literary  career  with  the  composi- 
tion of  a  few  odes,  and  lyrical  pieces  which  he  called  ballads, 
and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reproduce  the  superstitious 
legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  two  novels,  Han 
d^Islande  and  Bug  Jargal.  In  these  early  writings,  M. 
Hugo  exhibits  already  his  tendency  for  antithesis  and  vio- 
lent contrasts.  Han  cTTslande  is  a  kind  of  ogre  that  drinks 
sea-water  and  men's  blood.  Habihrah^  his  counterpart,  is  a 
hideous  dwarf;  both  seemed  created  for  the  sake  of  strong 
contrast,  and  -only  to  bring  out  the  more  ideal  conceptions  of 
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Ethel^  Ordemer^  and  Marie.  But  the  Btrnggle  between  the 
innovators  and  the  adherents  to  classic  forms  being  the  fiercest 
on  the  stage,  M.  Hngo  hastened  to  join  his  party  there  and 
brought  it  a  drama,  of  seven  thousand  verses,  entitled  Crom* 
well.  This  drama,  however,  like  many  subsequent  ones,  failed 
to  secure  to  the  Cenade  the  expected  triumph.  The  dramatic 
is  not  M.  Hugo's  forte  ;  his  genius  is  too  lyrical  to  fall  within 
the  exigencies  of  that  branch  of  literature ;  it  is  there  that  the 
defects  of  his  manner  are  most  apparent ;  his  personages, 
although  they  are  called  Didier^  Oomez^  Marion^  Frilxmlet^ 
etc.,  are  ever  and  again,  /,  M.  Hugo.  They  say,  often,  very 
fine  things — dramatic  digressions  full  of  lyrical  beauties — but 
one  hears  constantly  the  author  prompting  them.  Thus, 
through  odes,  ballads,  dramas,  and  romances,  M.  Hugo, 
faithful  to  his  preconceived  notions  of  excellence,  imposed  his 
system  upon  the  public.  But  the  public,  who,  since  the 
JSestauration^  had  strongly  imbibed  republicanism,  forgave 
willingly  all  extravaganzas  of  style  and  plot,  in  favor  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  greatly  interested  at  that  time  in  the  new 
doctrine  of  humanitarianism,  such  as  Saint  Simonism  disen- 
gaged from  itfi  theoretic  apparel  had  laid  open,  it  received  the 
^^JSuTffraves,^^  "  Claude  Gueux^^  "Z^  Dernier  Jour  d^un  dm* 
damne^^  as  the  introduction  to  a  work  that  would  prove  a 
crowning  piece,  a  synopsis,  as  it  were,  of  the  author's  doctrines, 
and  in  which  he  would  fully  define  and  develop  his  republican 
views,  and  bring  them  into  the  service  of  the  cause  he  had 
embraced.  Thus,  when  midst  the  fifes  and  drums  of  the 
press,  his  new  work,  "Les  Miserables,"  was  announced,  the 
public  received  it  with  unanimous  applause.  Heralded  as  it 
was  by  some  of  the  best  critics  of  the  day,  partisans  of  the 
Hugo  school  and  members  of  the  mystic  Cenaclej  who  launch- 
ed it  into  the  world  midst  the  most  sounding  praises,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  its  first  appearance  created  so  great  a  sen- 
sation. The  giant's  vast  proportions  appalled  the  multitude. 
It  was  left  for  the  subsequent  observer  to  consider  whether 
his  power  was  commensurate  with  his^[dimensions ;  whether 
the  Hercules  was  a  factitious  or  a  real  god? 
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In  his  Preface  to  his  work,  M.  Hugo  gives  ns  in  a  few  lines 
an  idea  of  its  character  and  the  noble  mission  it  is  to  perform. 

"  As  long,"  says  he,  "  as  there  will  exist,  in  consequence  ot 
established  laws  and  manners,  a  social  damnation,  creating  in 
open  civilization  an  artificial  hell,  and  complicating  destiny 
which  is  divine  with  a  human  fatality ;  as  long  as  the  three 
problems  of  the  age — the  degradation  of  man  by  proletariat 
the  fall  of  the  woman  by  hunger,  the  atrophy  of  the  child  by 
night,  will  not  be  solved ;  as  long  as  in  certain  regions  a  social 
asphyxia  is  possible ;  in  other  terms,  and  in  a  still  wider  sense, 
as  long  as  there  shall  be  ignorance  and  misery,  books  of  this 
nature  will  not  be  useless."  From  this  we  may  judge  what 
sorts  of  pictures  the  author  intends  to  present  to  us. 

The  spiritual  club  of  the  god  is  raised  against  the  dragon 
society.  Its  vices,  crimes,  misery,  shall  be  revealed,  their 
causes  and  ravages  explained,  their  victims  defended!  M. 
Hugo,  as  poet  and  novelist,  has  ever  been  the  protector  of  the 
suffering  masses ;  he  pities  the  laborer  that  dies  of  hunger  for 
want  of  work,  as  profoundly  as  the  criminal  that  expiates  his 
misdeed  in  prison ;  but  whether  such  pity  is  just,  is  another 
question.  A  sentiment  may  be  generous  and  yet  very  false. 
Society  cannot  be  made  wholly  responsible  for  all  the  ill-sorted 
marriages,  the  crimes  perpetrated  for  want  of  work,  the  un- 
timely deaths  of  children  sickening  in  factories.  The  assassin 
must  needs  be  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  restrained.  However, 
the  work  before  us  is  intended  to  point  out  moral  reforms. 
What  these  moral  reforms  are,  and  whether  they  can  be  made 
practically  applicable,  we  will  endeavor  to  find  out. 

"We  have,  then,  before  us,  five  books,  Fcmtine^  Co9di€^ 
Marius^  VIdyUe  rue  JPlumet^  Jean  Valjean^  forming  a  long 
series  of  essays  enshrined  as  it  were  in  different  novels,  each 
distinct,  and  yet  connected  like  the  acts  of  a  drama.  The  first 
book — Fantiney  although  the  title  is  hardly  appropriate — the 
character  after  whom  it  is  named  playing  in  it  but  a  subordi- 
nate part, — has  been  the  most  read,  and  deservedly  so.  As  a 
work  of  art,  it  is  superior  to  the  others.  It  presents  us  in 
three  large  pictures,  whose  subjects  are  the  Bishop,  the  Con- 
vict, the  Grisette,  three  fine  studies,  carefully  drawn,  with  bold 
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outlines,  and  of  bo  vigorous  a  conception  tliat  we  cannot  help 
recognizing  in  them  a  master^s  hand. 

The  Bishop  is  a  character  that  secures  our  sympathies  from 
the  first ;  full  of  grandeur  and  simplicity,  the  embodiment  of 
all  evangelical  virtues.  Such  constancy  in  well  doing,  such  de- 
votion, and  charity,  and  love,  and  tolerance,  tax  considerably 
our  faith,  and  it  is  well  for  M.  Hugq  to  tell  us  that  "  Mon- 
seigneur  Bienvenu  was  an  exception  to  the  rule."  However,  we 
often  concede  to  high  art  the  privilege  of  clothing  its  subjects 
in  perfection,  provided  they  remain  consistent  with  tlieir  prin- 
ciples. Thus  do  we  give  Mr.  Myriel's  acts  of  charity  our  full 
sympathy.  We  rejoice  to  see  him  exchange  his  beautiful 
palace  for  the  humble  hospital,  although  such  noble  self  denia^ 
lies  more  in  the  line  of  an  humble  curate ;  hierarchy  has  cer- 
tain claims  upon  bishops,  which  should  not  be  so  easily  slight- 
ed ;  still,  we  are  willing  to  see  in  him  but  the  good  man  par 
excellence,  and  follow  him  in  all  sincerity  of  heart  to  the 

city  of  D ,  where  he  takes  the  place  of  the  unwilling 

chaplain,  and  assists  a  culprit  in  his  last  moments.  We  are 
also  profoundly  moved  at  his  own  way  of  "  regulating  the  ex- 
penses of  his  household,"  and,  for  a  moment,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  M.  Hugol  wishes  to  reconcile  modern  society  with 
the  clergy,  and  that  his  dearest  political  hopes  rest  on  evan- 
gelical influence.  Bat  a  strange  scene,  grand,  it  is  true, 
though  of  rather  an  equivocal  character,  breaks  into  this 
touching  legend,  and  baffles  all  our  surmises.  What  does  M. 
Hugo  mean  with  the  bishop's  visit  to  the  dying  terrorist  ?  Is 
it  a  little  triumph  he  has  secretly  reserved  for  his  republican 
views  ?  But  in  this  he  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  for,  by  it,  he 
certainly  spoils  his  bishop,  which  is  one  of  his  best  creations, 
and  secures  but  a  small  victory  to  his  democratic  principles. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  sake  of  art  to  let  the  old 
republican  die  as  he  had  lived,  misunderstood  and  scorned,  and 
allow  M.  Myriel  to  remain  true  to  his  episcopal  character. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  suggesting  improvements  to  so 
finished  an  artist  as  M.  Hugo,  yet  we  fancy  that  Monseig- 
neur  Myriel  would  have  looked  better  in  a  more  commanding 
attitude  than  that  of  kneeling  to  the  old  republican  and  im- 
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ploring  his  blessing.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  bishop 
was  ignorant  of  the  great  object  of  the  revolution  of  '93,  and 
that  the  representations  which  the  dying  man  made  of  its  lead- 
ing characters  would  convert  him  to  republicanism.  The 
venerable  bishop  would  still  have  remained  the  good  man,  ify 
with  bigotQd  adherence  to  his  episcopal  principles,  he  had 
majestically  raised  hinlself,  and,  blessing  the  old  republican, 
had  called  down  upon  his  head  divine  pardon  for  his  errors  and 
his  faults.  Thus  he  would  have  been  true  to  his  office  and  to 
the  principles  of  hierarchy  by  which  we  must  suppose  a  cath- 
olic bishop  to  be  guided ;  besides,  his  faith  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely obligatory  on  him  to  see  in  the  men  of  the  revolution 
only  enemies  to  order.  However,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  M. 
Hugo  about  such  licenses  of  logic,  if  we  but  find  in  this  vast 
picture  a  centre  around  which  all  these  ultra  creations  may 
rally. 

Jecm  Valjean  is  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  M.  Hugo  in- 
troduced  to  us  many  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  "  Le  Dernier 
Jour  d'  un  Condamn6."  For  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers, 
we  will  quote  here  what  the  poor  criminal,  the  hero  of  the 
above  named  work,  is  made  to  declare,  and  show  the  clc^e' 
identity  of  the  two  characters.  "I  was  thirty-two  years  old; 
one  fine  morning,  they  gave  me  a  way-bill  and  seventy  francs 
which  I  had  saved  during  my  fifteen  years  of  galley  service, 
working  sixteen  hours  a  day,  thirty  days  per  month,  and 
twelve  months  per  year.  However,  I  wished  to  become  an 
honest  man  with  my  seventy  francs,  for  I  had  finer  feelings 
under  my  rags  than  there  are  under  many  a  surplice." 

"But  the  devil  of  a  passport!  It' was  a  yellow  one,  and 
there  was  written  below:  liberated  convict;  I  was  obliged  to 
show  it,  wherever  I  passed,  and  present  it  every  week  to  the 
mayor  of  the  village  where  I  was  obliged  to  put  up.  A  fine 
accommodation  indeed  1  a  galley  slave  I  People  were  afraid  of 
me,  and  the  little  children  ran  away  at  my  approach,  and  all 
doors  were  closed.  No  one  would  give  me  any  work.  I  spent 
my  seventy  francs  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  look  for  a  further 
living.  I  showed  my  arms,  good  for  work ;  still  they  closed 
the  doors.    I  offered  to  do  days  work  for  fifteen  sous,  ten  sous, 
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five  sons — ^nothing.  What  was  I  to  do?  One  day  being  hun- 
gry, I  ran  my  elbow  through  a  baker's  window  to  take  a  loaf 
of  bread,  but  the  baker  took  me.  I  did  not  even  get  a  chance 
to  eat  the  bread,  but  was  sent  to  the  galley  for  life  with  three 
branded  letters  on  the  shoulder;  if  you  want  to  see  them,  I 
will  show  them  to  you.  This  kind  of  justice  is  called  repeti- 
tion of  an  ofTense.  Behold  me  again  at  the  treadmill.  I  was 
put  back  to  Toulon;  this  time  with  the  green  caps.  I  tried 
to  escape  again.  There  were  only  three  walls  to  pierce,  two 
chains  to  cut,  and  I  had  one  nail  to  do  it  with.  I  escaped.  .  .  • 
This  time  no  yellow  passport,  but  no  money  either,  etc."  The 
case,  certainly,  is  strangely  similar  to  that  of  Jean  Valjean^ 
We  would  have  preferred  a  newer  conception,  but  let  it  go* 
Jea/n  VaUjecm  then  is  a  convict,  who  has  spent  nineteen  years 
at  the  galleys:  five  years  for  having  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  fourteen  years  for  having  made  repeated  attempts  at  eva- 
sion. It  is  no  doubt  a  case  much  to  be  deplored,  that  attempts 
at  evasion  on  the  part  of  ^a(^  convicts  should  be  attended  with 
such  sad  consequences,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  con- 
victs are  not  generally  good  men,  and  that  the  law  must  neces- 
sarily make  provision  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  criminals  in 
order  to  protect  society.  As  for  being  sentenced  to  five  years' 
galley  service  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  that  is  merely  an 
absurdity,  if  not  a  slander  upon  the  code  of  laws.  But  to  pro- 
ceed, Jean  Yaljean's  time  being  up,  he  is  set  free,  but  das  I 
only  to  be  still  more  miserable.  His  freedom  avails  him  noth- 
ing. His  yellow  passport  becomes  Cain's  mark  on  his  brow. 
All  doors  close  against  him.  One  would  think  in  reading  the 
fearful  experiences  through  which  he  is  made  to  pass,  that  the 
human  race  had  lost  at  once  all  its  sensibility  and  generosity. 
Well  nigh  giving  up  to  despair,  he  chances  upon  the  door 
of  the  good  bishop.  He  finds  a  seat  at  the  holy  man's 
table,  is  oifered  a  bed,  is  treated  with  tlie  utmost  kindness 
and  courtesy.  But  the  demon  of  covetousness  drives  him 
still  into  crime.  Under  the  cover  of  night  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  prelate's  sleep,*  he  seizes  upon  his  silver  and  flies 
with  the  booty.  But  watchful  justice  gets  hold  of  the  suspi- 
cious marauder,  and  brings  him  back  to  the  bishop,  who,  con- 
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BiBtently  with  his  sublimated  character,  heaps  upon  the  cnlprit 
such  boundless  charity  and  munificence  as  must  surely  efiTect 
a  reformation.    We  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  plausibility 
of  such  proceedings :  they  set  at  defiance  extravagance  itself; 
enough  to  say  that  if  Jean  Valjeauy  after  the  painful  conse- 
quences which  a  convict's  character  brings  with  it,  and  which 
he  had  been  made  to  feel  so  forcibly,  turns  out  to  be  so  hope- 
less a  scoundrel  as  to  rob  the  only  being  that  could  reconcile 
him  with  humanity,  he  well  deserved  his  nineteen  years  of 
galley-service.     M.  Hugo  wields  a  powerful  pen,  no  doubt; 
he  gives  us  at  times  Miltonic  sketches,  but  he  allows  too  often 
his  imagination  to  run  away  with  his  common  sense  ;  and  in 
these  cases  he  actually  practices  imposition  upon  the  good- 
natured  reader.    He  lures  him  with  false  promises,  captivates 
his  attention,  wins  his  sympathies,  and,  suddenly,   for  no 
reasonable  cause  whatever,  without  there  being  the  least  neces- 
sity for  it,  he  tears  off  the  mask  of  the  endeared  image  and 
shows  him  a  monster  so  steeped  in  vice,  that  he  must  needs 
lose  all  hopes  of  him.     Again  and  again  is  the  reader  thus 
startled,  and  his  sympathies  violently  wrecked  against  these 
strange  stage  effects  of  M.  Hugo's  composition.    We  look  in 
vain  for  any  plausible  reason  that  the  author  may  have  bad,  in 
making  his  hero  so  determined  a  villain.    It  is  obvious  from  the 
first  that  he  wishes  to  secure  our  sympathy  with  the  convict ; 
he  is  the  embodiment  of  his  darling  theme— oppressed  hu- 
manity.   For  this  purpose  his  subject  should  have  been  a  more 
redeemable  character,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  that  the  unex- 
pected conduct  of  the  convict,  in  robbing  the  bishop,  makes  it 
very  hard  for  us  to  believe  in  his  sudden  reformation,  and  still 
harder  to  accept  the  astonishing  deeds  of  heroism,  and  charitj, 
and  self-abnegation  which  he  is  made  to  perform  in  subsequent 
situations.     ^The  whole  career  of  Jean  YdLjean  presents  a 
series  of  impossible  cases,  of  strange  incongruities,  and  stands 
in  continuous  antagonism  with  the  principles  of   truth  and 
honor  which  ought  to  be  every  honest  man's  line  of  conduct 
Jean  VaJjean  is  made  a  saint  in  one  sense,  and  in  another  a 
convict.    We  cannot  make  the  two  agree.    His  virtue  is  con- 
stantly getting  him  into  scrapes ;  and  it  is  a  painful  thing  to 
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see  that  the  saint  needs  so  often  the  convict  to  help  him  out  of 
tronble.  Besides,  his  many  narrow  escapes,  and  that  fearful 
chase  through  the  labyrinth  of  streets  in  Paris,  where,  like  a 
hunted  deer,  he  is  so  cruelly  pursued  by  the  inexorable  Javert, 
are  most  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  and  when,  at  last,  he  is  driven 
into  a  court  without  issue,  and  must  infallibly  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  the  situation  becomes  so  painful  that 
the  tortured  reader  is  willing  to  accept  any  mode  of  escape, 
however  improbable,  which  the  author  may  suggest,  provided 
he  be  relieved  from  his  anxiety.  Such  useless  shifting  of 
scenes  and  efforts  at  sudden  effects,  contribute  in  no  wise  to  the 
artistic  development  of  an  idea.  They  plough  the  emotions  as 
it  were,  but  without  dropping  into  them  any  generous  seeds. 
They  are  the  well-known  tricks  of  the  flashy  feuilleton-writer, 
who,  in  order  to  keep  the  public  attention  awake  for  the  next 
day's  paper,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  charlatanisms. 
The  novel,  it  is  true,  commands  a  wide  field  of  operations,  and 
has  a  right  to  all  the  vast  resources  of  imagination  and  senti- 
ment, to  the  multiplied  expressions  of  all  human  passions,  and 
the  endless  ramifications  of  fancy,  but  its  boundaries  should 
still  be  art.  It  should  work  upon  our  emotions  without  im- 
parting pain,  shouM  interest  the  heart,  and  yet  keep  entire  the 
liberty  of  the  mind ;  it  should  allow  us  to  preserve  amidst  the 
deepest  impressions,  the  empire  of  our  contemplative  faculties. 
But  "Les  Miserables"  does  not  fulfill  any  of  these  conditions. 
The  more  we  advance  in  the  work,  the  more  we  feel  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  convict  to  abate.  We  suspect  all  along  that 
the  author  is  pulling  at  all  the  wires  of  his  far  reaching  imagi- 
nation to  force  his  hero 'upon  our  admiration. 

Fantine  is  no  less  an  abortion  than  Jeaii  Valjean,  It  is  im- 
possible to  inclose  within  the  same  being  two  such  incompati- 
ble things  as  exquisite  purity  of  heart  and  moral  degradation. 
M.  Hugo,  it  is  well  known,  is  fond  of  strong  contrasts; 
antithesis  is  his  hobby ;  but  however  well  it  may  serve  his  pur- 
poses at  times,  he  cannot  employ  it  always,  and  especially  in 
spite  of  all  reason  and  comfnon  sense.  M.  Hugo  may  declaim 
in  his  most  grandiloquent  rhetoric  that  the  more  Fantine 
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sinks  in  the  mire,  the  purer  she  arises  from  it,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it. 

The  company  in  which  Fantine  is  introduced  to  us,  whidi 
company,  be  it  said  by  the  way,  is  hardly  a  subject  worthy  of 
so  exercised  a  talent  as  M.  Hugo's — some  of  the  most  inferior 
novelists  having  well  nigh  worn  it  out — already  brands  her  in 
our  esteem.    Her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  sensibility,  do  not 
make  up  for  her  idleness  and  coquetry  which  have  led  her 
into  vice.    She  is  one  of  the  many  that  if  they  do  not  know 
the. right,  feel  it,  and  yet  choose  the  wrong.    ''  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death,"  nor  can  society  be  made  accountable  for  its  sad 
consequences.    It  is  true  that  M.  Hugo,  by  the  magic  of  his 
pen,  succeeds  in  working  up  our  feelings  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, and  our  sensibilities  are  cruelly  racked  when  Fantine 
comes  to  sell  her  hair,  teeth,  and  finally  her  person,  for  the 
sake  of  her  child.    But  by  cooler  consideration  we  can  hardly 
call  that  last  sacrifice  the  climax,  for  we  must  remember  that 
it  was  not  the  first  time  that  Fantine  had  resorted  to  such 
means.    One  thing  may  be  said  in  defense  of  the  gri^eUe: 
she  lived  amidst  a  class  of  people  whose  morality  had  become 
so  blunted  by  a  continued  familiarity  with  vice,  that  the  bound- 
aries of  both  virtue  and  vice  were  broken  down.    Hence,  what 
motive  for    reform  could    she  have  had?     Cosetie  appears 
amongst  all  these  ultra  creations,  as  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
can  be  said  to  have  a  real  existence — to  be  a  being  of  flesh  and 
blood.    Her  unhappy  childhood,  her  devotion  to  her  supposed 
father,  the  eventful  circumstances  of  her  love,  and  her  final 
marriage  with  Marius,  cannot  fail  to  interest  us,  yet  could  we 
wish  a  better  sustained  -development  of  her  destiny.     M. 
Hugo's  love  for  physiological  and  historical  researches,  render 
it  very  loose  and  disconnected. 

Marivs  is  another  living  contradiction,  besides  being  a  kind 
of  namby  pamby,  milk  and  water  creation.  M.  Hugo  in  vain 
attempts  to  force  him  upon  our  interest  by  lending  him  the 
most  extravagant  qualities  of  disinterestedness  and  honor; 
such  qualities  are  totally  incompatible  with  so  sluggish  a 
nature  as  his  is  represented  to  be.  How  can  we  possibly  couple 
the  total  indifference  which,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  manifests 
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towards  a  father  of  whose  existence  he  is  aware, — and  whom, 
from  mere  reports,  he  casts  from  him, — ^with  that  excess  of  filial 
devotion  that  causes  him  to  sacrifice  subsequently  all  feelings 
of  love  and  humanity  to  a  false  supposition  ?  However  much 
the  octogenerian  beau,  M.  Gillenormand,  may  have  slandered 
the  Colonel  Pontmercy,  Marius'  father,  his  calumnies  were  all 
of  a  political  character,  and  would  not  so  entirely  have  alienated 
the  heart  of  a  child  from  his  parent  as  to  render  him  com- 
pletely indifferent  even  to  his  death.  It  were  a  curious  case  of 
physiology  if  a  few  incidental  remarks,  made,  in  regard  to  his 
father,  by  an  old  man  whom  he  meets  accidentally  at  church, 
could  work  out  such  a  transformation  as  that  which  M.  Hugo 
would  make  us  believe  Marins  underwent. 

The  love  of  Eponine  for  Marius,  is  another  far-fetched  anti- 
thesis. The  fig  cannot  be  culled  on  the  thombnsh,  no  more 
than  such  disinterested  affection  and  chivalrous  sentiments  as 
those  with  which  our  author  would  fain  endow  the  wretched 
prostitute,  could  be  found  amidst  beings  bom  and  raised  in  the 
very  bosom  of  vice  and  crime.  There  are  fluids  that  will  not 
mix,  and  M.  Hugo  endeavors  in  vain  to  fuse  vice  with  virtue, 
parity  with  degradation,  baseness  with  elevation ; — they  cannot 
mingle.  His  gorgeous  phraseology  and  deceptive  imagery  rob 
us  for  a  moment  of  our  power  of  reflection,  and  we  look  for  a 
while  with  awe  and  wonder  upon  these  strange  creations  that 
seem  to  move  before  us  so  life-like  and  vivid ;  but  the  instant 
we  put  our  hand  upon  them,  to  test  their  humanity,  they  van- 
ish as  so  many  optical  illusions.  This  constant  adherence  to 
antithesis,  this  mad  worship  of  the  contraries  which  character- 
ize all  of  M.  Hugo's  productions — poetical  as  well  as  prose — 
carry  him  repeatedly  beyond  all  historic  reality  and  human 
truth.  Thus  are  his  characters  generally  false.  He  does  not 
look  upon  the  world  like  a  man  that  has  lived  and  remembers 
facts,  but  as  a  hermit,  who,  in  hi£^  self-imposed  solitude, 
judges  of  things  according  to  his  a  priori  conceptions.  Like 
the  dreamy  German  who,  when  called  upon  to  give  a  correct 
representation  of  a  camel,  shut  himself  up  and  drew  a  picture 
of  the  animal  from  the  depth  of  his  moral  consciousness, 
he,  also,  sees  men  and  things   from  his  own  peculiar  stand- 
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point,  and  tlirongh  the  perfumed  vapors  of  his  intoxicating 
nargile.  He  does  not  take  much  account  of  the  mere  idea — 
true  or  real — it  is  its  form,  its  external  beauty  that  he  consid- 
ers ;  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  polish  and  can  be  made 
brilliant,  and,  to  quote  from  an  able  French  critic  who  appears 
to  have  sifted  M.  Hugo's  method  of  composition,  ^^he  esti- 
mates images  as  images  in  themselves  and  for  themselves,  for 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  their  colors,  not  as  a  symbol,  not  as 
translating  Newton's  truth  through  Homer's  beauty,  but  as 
having  an  individual  value  independent  of  the  idea  which 
they  should  contain."  M.  Hugo  seems  to  have  chosen  Vol- 
taire's ^^ Frappez  forV^  for  his  motto:  only  Voltaire  struck 
according  to  the  legitimate  rules  of  high  art,  whilst  M.  Hugo 
strikes  at  random,  following  his  own  impulses  and  the  willful 
caprices  of  an  ungovernable  fancy. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  examination  of  the  gallery  of  por- 
traits exhibited  on  the  great  drama,  we  come  to  Javert.  Javert 
is  a  police  agent,  who  is  to  keep  order  in  the  little  town  of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer.  The  author  represents  him  as  a  man 
rigidW  conscientious,  one  whose  sense  of  duty  has  so  petrified 
his  heart  that  he  takes  no  account  of  good  or  bad  motives,  but 
considers  only  the  deed  alone  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to,  or  in 
accordance  with,  the  law.  Javert  recognizes  in  Jean  Valjeana 
former  convict,  and  as  such  persecutes  him  with  a  tenacity 
that  would  be  fiendish  if  it  were  possible.  We  know  what  it 
is  to  sublimate  defects  or  qualities  in  a  favorite  conception, 
and  would  willingly  pardon  M.  Hugo  any  eccentricity  in  re- 
gard to  80  powerful  an  engine  as  Javert  is  made  to  be  in  carry- 
ing on  the  destinies  of  the  hero,  and  fanning  our  anxiety  con- 
cerning him,  but  we  regret  that  he  should  have  so  mistaken 
good  taste  in  the  delineation  of  his  character  as  to  allow  him- 
self phrases  such  as  these:  ''  He  caused  the  lightning  to  break 
from  the  law,  he  assisted  the  Absolute.  He  arrayed  himself  in 
a  glory.  There  was  in  his  victory  a  remnant  of  defiance  and 
combat.  Erect^  proud^  resplendent^  he  showed  ofiT  in  full  azure 
the  superhuman  bestiality  of  a  ferocious  arch  angel ;  the  fear- 
ful shadow  of  the  action  which  he  was  accomplishing  made 
visible  h^  his  clenched  fist  the  faint  gleaming  of  the  social 
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sword."  Such  pompous  extravagance  of  style  would  be  allow- 
able in  no  case,  still  less  in  so  simple  a  subject  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  police  inspector  in  a  country  town.  In  Javert  we 
are  to  see,  no  doubt,  iron-handed  society  and  its  persecuting 
justice  for  all  wrong  doers.  Yet  would  we  have  been  better 
satisfied  with  a  more  natural  impersonation.  We  look  in  vain 
through  the  vast  calendar  of  humanity  for  a  saint  of  that 
character ;  a  man  whose  sense  of  duty  would  lead  him  to  per- 
secute, in  a  most  cruel  manner,  another  of  whose  identity  as  a 
convict  he  is  not  even  sure,  at  any  rate,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
harmless,  for  he  calls  him  himself  "  the  good  convict,"  and  who, 
finally,  when,  owing  his  life  to  that  same  victim  of  his  fiendish 
watchfulness,  he  is  overcome  by  a  strange  feeling  of  generosity 
and  deviates  from  that  straight  line  of  duty  as  he  considers  it, 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  to  amend  for  his  short  coming.  We 
stare  at  such  oddities,  but  question  their  existence.  Javert, 
like  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  persons  of  this  ponderous  compo- 
sition is  the  homuncnlus  of  M.  Hugo's  literary  laboratory. 
The  glass  bottle,  in  which  he  is  enshrined,  alone  gives  him 
weight. 

One  principle  defect  in  this  vast  panorama,  ''Les  Misera- 
bles,"  so  varied  in  situations,  characters,  and  groupings,  so 
dazzling  in  color,  so  impressive  as  to  its  motive,  is  the  want  of 
perspective.  All  is  foreground,  no  soft  middle  tints  shading 
off  smoothly  into  a  vagne  and  suggestive  distance.  Even  the 
figures  that  are  hardly  a  link  of  connection  to  the  whole, 
Gavroche,  for  example,  whose  presence  seems  entirely  useless, 
except  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  M.  Hugo  to  display  his 
monographic  knowledge  of  natural  and  social  history,  and  the 
good  father  Mabeuf,  who  stand  in  no  particular  connection 
with  any  of  the  others,  appear  in  the  same  work  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters. 

To  describe  the  little  scamp  Gavroche,  M.  Hugo  enters  into 
an  endless  digression,  and  gives  us  the  history  of  Paris  in  its 
*'atom,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  to  draw  M.  Mabeuf,  who  is  truly 
a  charming  creation,  full  of  life  and  truth,  he  stops  the  narra- 
tive to  give  us  a  deligliful  description  of  the  character  of  an 
old  and  unsophisticated  bibliomaniac.     These  twof*  sketches 
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among  his  besti  perhaps,  and  most  original^  are  entirely  out 
of  place;  they  wonld  be  accepted  with  delight  anywhere 
else,  but  here  they  only  make  confusion.  Again,  we  would 
like  to  see  the  BXice&Bory  persanm  at  a  greater  distance,  in  a 
less  decided  attitude,  and  adding  as  it  were  by  their  feebler 
outlines  to  the  more  vigorous  conception  of  the  fearful  fignres. 
These  have  no  other  relief  but  what  is  given  them  by  the 
dark  background  formed  by  the  fearful  Thenardier  baud. 
Gloomy  enough  is  the  picture  of  the  cavern  of  evil  in  which 
reign '  such  monsters  as  Bdbet^  GueuUmer^  CUiqueBouBy  aud 
Mantpamasie. 

That  such  really  exist  is  sufBciently  proved  by  the  Bad 
police  records  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  but  to  attribute 
their  moral  degradation  solely  to  ignorance,  is  taking  rather  an 
over  indulgent  view  of  what  constitutes  vice  and  crime.  Tbwe 
is  besides  the  darkness  of  ignorance  in  which  men  fall  into  an, 
the  spirit  of  defiance  that  rebels  against  the  law.  The  angels 
that  made  war  in  heaven  did  not  sin  through  ignorance,  bat 
through  defiance,  and  the  fearful  deeds  perpetrated  on  earth 
are  more  often  the  results  of  rebellion  than  of  ignorance.  M. 
Hugo's  reflections  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
are  most  unsatisfactory,  and  his  philosophy  is  altogether  iUog- 
ical.  "  This  cave,"  says  he,  itt  describing  the  retreat  of  the 
heroes  of  the  culvert,*  "  the  great  cavern  of  evil,  below  all  oth- 
ers and  the  enemy  of  all  others,  knows  no  philosophers:  its 
dagger  has  never  made  a  pen ;  its  blackness  has  no  relation  to 
the  sublime  blackness  of  the  inkstand.  Never,  under  this  suf- 
focating vault,  have  the  shriveled  fingers  of  night  turned  over 
a  book  or  unfolded  a  paper.  It  is  darkness  and.  wants  chaoe. 
Its  vault  is  made  of  ignorance.  Destroy  the  cave  of  ignorance 
and  you  destroy  the  mole  crime.  The  ardy  social  peril  is  the 
dark.  Ignorance  mixed  with  the  human  clay  blackens  it. 
This  incurable  blackness  reaches  the  innermost  of  man  and  be- 
comes the  evil."  Letting  alone  the  strange  metaphysical  fig- 
ures the  author  uses,  such  as  ^*  the  sublime  hlackneea  of  ike  ini- 
standy^^  "^  shriveled  fingers  of  night^^^  ^^the  moteerime,^ 
**  the  hvanan  clay  miosedwith  an  incurable  hlacJcness^^^  etc.,  we 
would  ask  him — and  he  is  the  very  man  to  answer  thequestioD) 
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for  he  can  lay  claim  to  a  profound  historical  knowledge — 
whether  indeed  evil  has  decreased  in  the  world  in  proportion 
to  the  extension  of  knowledge  ?  From  the  dark  ages  to  mod- 
em times,  evil  has  ever  exercised  its  destractive  power,  chang- 
ing only  in  manner.  The  various  stages  of  civilization  have 
given  it  a  different  coloring.  First  simply  gross  and  braving 
the  open  daylight,  it  became  by  degrees  more  refined,  canning 
and  subtle — the  increase  of  knowledge  helped  to  sharpen  its 
wits.  The  knight  robber,  that  waylaid  the  merchant  traveler 
on  the  main  road,  and  in  the  very  face  of  noon,  gave  place  to 
the  crafty  sharper  that  extorts  money  nnlawfnlly  from  whomso- 
ever he  can.  The  ready  dagger  that  avenged  an  insult  or  of- 
fense, in  times  gone  by,  is  still  working  for  the  same  purpose  on- 
ly with  an  artful  prudence  that  sets  the  law  at  defiance,  and  calls 
for  renewed  energy  and  greater  wisdom  in  those  that  administer 
justice.  That  crime  is  too  often  attributable  to  ignorance  every 
one  admits,  and  in  this  case  we  acknowledge  its  decrease  as  in- 
struction spreads  more  generally,  but  we  are  far  from  con- 
ceding to  M.  Hugo  that  ^'  the  only  social  peril  is  the  dark?^ 
The  cavern  of  evil  cannot  be  burnt  down  by  the  fiaming  torch 
of  knowledge.  It  is  constructed  of  such  incombustible  mate- 
rial as  to  defy — using  the  author's  own  figures — all  the  sub- 
lime power  of  inkstand  and'  pen.  M.  Hugo  is  pliilosopher 
enough  to  know  that  Arimanes  and  Oromasdes  balance  the  uni- 
verse. Without  evil,  no  good ;  without  vice,  no  virtue ;  with- 
out antagonism,  no  combat ;  without  combat,  no  victory ; 
without  victory,  no  crown. 

But  let  us  grasp,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem, let  us  unrol  the  vast  panoramic  drama,  and  follow  it  up  in 
its  varied  tableaux.  The  interest  of  the  spectator  incresEtes,  we 
admit,  as  he  passes  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  stirring  chap- 
ters contained  in  the  ^r^Xhook^FaiUine^  and  follows  the  strange 
fortunes  of  its  hero  convict.  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume 
all  his  interest  centres  upon  the  unfortunate  M.  Madeleine, 
who,  victim  of  his  heroic  sacrifice,  is  cast  again  a  reprobate 
upon  the  world,  and  doomed  to  affront  again  the  direful  perils 
of  a  convict's  life.  Eager  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  poor  wan- 
derer, he  opens  anxiously  the  second  volume,  Coeette^  when 
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lo !  he  finds  himself  upon  entirely  new  ground — ^the  plain  of 
Waterloo  I  He  turns  page  after  page  to  look  for  M.  Made- 
leine again,  Jean  Valjean^  but  in  vain.  Nineteen  eha]Steis  of 
history  separate  him  from  him.  The  introduction  of  the  scoun- 
drel Thenardier,  robbing  the  dead  and  wounded  after  the  bat- 
tle, is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  elaborate  a  digression. 
But  the  reader,  thus  cheated  out  of  his  just  expectations,  ehdl 
be  compensated  for  his  disappointment.  M.  Hugo^s  power- 
ful brush  sweeps  over  the  memorable  battle  ground,  and  with  a 
few  magic  touches  calls  up  before  our  astonished  eyes  all  the 
immortal  martyrs  of  the  great  tyrant's  ambition.  There  we 
are  initiated  into  all  the  wonderful  military  tactics,  all  there- 
sources,  all  the  plans,  hopes,  and  finally  are  made  to  witness 
the  deep  despair  of  the  great  conqueror.  "  It  was  the  day  of 
destiny  I  Napoleon  had  been  denounced  to  the  Infinite— his 
fall  was  decided  upon.  He  stood  in  God's  way."  There  are. 
we  grant,  great  and  sublime  passages  in  the  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  that  eventful  day.  The  author  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  all  the  force  of  his  rich  and  vivid  imagination.  Water- 
loo, under  his  nervous  pen,  becomes  a  new  battle  ground,  and 
like  his  immortal  statue  of  Mirabeau,  which  in  former  years 
he  carved  out  so  grandly  from  its  marble  block  of  history,  ap- 
pears in  such  magnificent  grandeur  that  we  must  needs  stoop 
to  its  magnitude.  But  it  is  not  in  its  place  in  the  '*Mi8era- 
bles;"  as  a  study  by  itself  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  much 
praise ;  but  forced  as  it  is  into  the  picture,  cutting  off  its  con- 
necting links,  it  loses  much  of  its  merits.  Besides,  the  authors 
ungovernable  mania  to  strike  at  sudden  and  startling  effects. 
leaves  a  blot  upon  it  for  which  its  finer  qualities  will  hardly 
atone.  In  the  closing  chapter  M.  Hugo,  as  the  daring  cham- 
pion of  democracy,  throws  boldly  the  glove  in  the  face  of  all 
decency,  and  becomes  disgustingly  vulgar.  All  who  have  read 
the  history  of  this  great  battle,  know  the  expressive  reply  ot 
Oambronne.  It  was  energetic — nothing  more,  and  needed  no 
further  explanation  than  that  which  modest  history  has 
already  given  it.  But  M.  Hugo  is  determined  to  make  some- 
thing more  of  it.  He  shall  and  will,  notwithstanding  all 
French  bashfulness  and  prudery,  drop  sublimity  in  history. 
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**  With  two  syllables  Cambronne  drowned  the  European  coa- 
lition ....  of  the  last  of  words  lie  mado  the  first  ....  by  a 
visitation  of  a  breatli  from  above  he  found  an  expression  for 
the  soul — MerdeP^  Though  one  should  not  ^^le  too  tamey 
yet  is  there  a  modesty  of  nature  which  should  not  be  o'erstep- 
ped."  Such  barbarous  flourishes  as  these  are  not  to  be  toler- 
ated in  a  polished  literature.  Voltaire,  with  all  his  daring, 
never  insulted  his  native  tongue  to  the  same  degree.  How- 
ever, the  battle  is  lost,  notwithstanding  Cambronne's  heroism, 
and  the  reader  finds  again  his  hero  in  the  port  of  Toulon. 
Now  follow  a  series  of  pictures,  nTore  or  less  truthful,  of  which 
Jean  Valjean  is  the  subject,  and  through  which  we  follow  him  in 
breathless  expectation.  He  escapes  once  more  from  the  gal- 
leys whereto  his  virtue  had  brought  him  a  second  time,  res- 
cues Fantine's  child  from  the  claws  of  the  tiger  Thenardiery 
adopts  her,  settles  in  Paris,  until  again  exciting  Javert's  ma- 
levolent watchfulness  by  his  improvident  charities,  he  is 
tracked,  cruelly  hunted  down  from  street  to  street,  and  finds  at 
last  an  extraordinary  retreat  in  a  convent.  Eut  M.  Hugo, 
true  to  his  system,  instead  of  satisfying  the  anxious  reader  as  to 
the  probable  reception  that  awaits  the  poor  fugitive  in  that 
holy  haven,  stops  to  describe  to  us  the  sacred  order  of  the 
Petit  Picpus.  This  parenthesis,  as  he  calls  it,  stretches  over 
eleven  chapters  of  very  useful  information  and  eight  chapters 
of  moral  and  philosophical  reflections — the  latter  a  parenthesis 
within  a  parenthesis.  However,  by  this  time  we  have  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  author's  fondness  for  digression, 
and  after  having  picked  up  again  the  broken  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative and  accompanied  the  hero  through  his  marvelous  adven- 
tures within  the  convent,  when  with  the  expectation  of  securing 
life  through  death,  he  lends  himself  to  the  fanciful  imposture 
of  being  buried  in  another's  stead,  we  close  the  second  volume 
under  the  purest  and  sweetest  impressions.  Jean  Yaljean  and 
Cosette  are  safe  in  the  convent.  ' 

The  third  book,  Marius,  carries  us  far  back  into  the  history 
of  Paris,  and  opens  with  a  learned  study  of  the  great  capitali 
in  respect  to  one  powerful  element  in  its  population,  its 
"  atom,"  the  gamin.     Gavroclie  is  the  child  of  nature — the  last 
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representative  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  Thirteen  chapten  are 
given  to  this  study,  all  in  honor  of  that  little  barbarian,  who 
disappears  forthwith,  to  return  again  six  hundred  pages  far- 
ther on,  in  order  to  inform  us  that  he  is  the  son  of  Thenardier. 
Nor  is  M.  Hugo  in  a  hurry,  after  this  third  imposition  npun 
our  patience,  to  resume  the  tliread  of  his  narrative,  bat  forgets 
himself  more  and  more  over  pictures  and  studies.  After  the 
gamin  he  gives  us  the  portrait  of  the  "  grand  bonrgeoig,'^  M. 
Luc  Esprit  Gillenormand,  a  personage  most  distantly  related  to 
the  main  characters  of  the  story,  and  who  deserved  nowige  the 
prominence  that  is  given  him.  In  fact,  through  the  whole  of 
Mariua  the  floor  is  invaded  by  a  number  of  new  pereonages 
who  seem  to  be  only  so  many  pretexts  for  discussion  and  de- 
scription. At  last,  in  the  latter  part  of  Marina^  we  get  again 
a  sight  of  our  hero,  M.  Leblanc,  alias  Madeleine.  The  ex- 
convict  has  become  an  apostle  of  goodness  and  charity.  Alas! 
little  is  there  to  encourage  him  in  the  rough  path  to  reforma- 
tion. His  good  deeds  pnly  bring  him  into  trouble,  and  he  be- 
comes constantly  the  victim  of  his  noble  impulses.  Daped  by 
the  wily  Thenardier,  who  lures  him  into  his  deu  under  fake 
pretences,  he  falls  into  a  snare  that  well  nigh  costs  him  his  life. 
Twice,  the  same  virtue,  charity,  brings  him  into  troable  and 
into  the  hands  of  his  arch  enemy,  Javert,  and  twice  he  eecapes 
through  the  resources  of  the  treadmill.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  define  the  religious  principles  M.  Hugo  wishes  to  inculcate 
by  such  equivocal  situations ;  for,  either  holiness  is  ineffieieot 
or  rascality  is  allowable. 

The  book  closes- upon  the  renewed  danger  hovering  over  the 
good  Jean  Yaljean,  and  the  reader,  now  fully  cured  of  his 
natural  curiosity,  and  rendered  perfectly  submissive  to  the 
mode  of  narrating  of  the  author,  opens  the  fourth  volume  folly 
prepared  to  meet  with  sometlung  altogether  different  from  the 
point  in  question. 

The  IdyUe  de  la  rue  Plumet  and  the  Epopee^  rue  Saini  Dem^ 
open  with  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  on  poUtical  hiflr 
tory.  The  two  chapters  on  1830  treat  of  the  i-evolution  from 
which  sprang  the  monarchy  of  July.  If  all  these  long  pages 
of  historical  facts  and  philosophic  reflections  introduced  the 
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revolotioa  which  the  author  intends  to  relate,  we  might  foif^ve 
their  intniBion ;  but  the  scenes  they  are  intended  to  precede 
will  only  take  place  long  after,  and  this  introduction,  wldch 
snaps  again  the  thread  of  the  romance,  remains  itself  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  reflections  upon  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  are  resumed  only  after  three  hundred  pages  of  event- 
ful incidents — the  courtship  of  Marius,  the  new  dangers  that 
threaten  the  adopted  father  of  Oosette,  and  the  nocturnal  ex- 
ploits of  the  Thenardier  band.  However,  on  the  bloody  theatre 
of  that  last  French  insurrection  we  find  all  our  acquaintances 
assembled : 

M.  Mabevfy  Gavroche^  the  friends  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Club  and 
companions  of  Maritts^  Eponine^  Javert^  Jean  ValjeaUy  and 
the  noblest  deeds  of  heroism  and  disinterestedness  illustrate 
this  period.  Fifty  men  stand  against  sixty  thousand  and  fall. 
Father  Mabeuf  is  killed  in  the  act  of  planting  the  revolution- 
ary banner  upon  that  most  Spartan  barricade  of  the  carrefour 
de  la  PeUteTruanderie  ;  Eponine  takes  upon  herself  the  blow 
directed  upon  Marius  and  dies  a  heroine^s  death  ;  Enjolras,  the 
young  chief  of  the  club,  is  shot  by  the  conquerors.  Jean  Val- 
jean  alone  escapes  miraculously,  after  distinguishing  himself 
again  by  the  most  unaccountable  act  of  self-sacrifice.  He  lib- 
erates his  enemy,  Javert,  who  had  forfeited  his  life  among  the 
insurgents,  rescues  Marius  covered  with  wounds,  and  escapes 
with  him  through  a  culvert. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  incidents  we  are  launched  into  the 
last  book,  Jean  Valjean^  in  which  Ve  hope  to  find  a  sort  of 
resume  of  the  author's  ideas  of  reforms.  After  the  various 
episodes  connected  with  the  barricades — the  flight  of  Jean  Val- 
jean,  and  the  fifth  long  digression,  in  which  the  author  reveals 
to  us  the  secrets  of  the  culvert,  the  intestines  of  the  Leviathan, 
Paris,  the  suicide  of  Javert,  the  consummation  of  Marius'  hap- 
piness in  his  union  with  Cosette,  we  expect  naturally  that  this 
life-long  sacrifice  of  the  reformed  convict  will  at  last  meet  with 
a  due  reward ;  but  Jean  Yaljean  dies  in  abandonment  and 
neglect,  and  the  famous  book  is  at  an  end.  No  r^um6 1  Let 
who  can  find  out  what  it  teaches!  "The  book  which  the 
reader  has  before  his  eyes  at  this  moment,"  says  the  author, 
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probably  with  the  intention  of  giving  us  some  hints  and  help- 
ing ns  to  a  conclusion,  "  is  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  its 
whole  and  its  details,  the  course  from  evil  to  good,  from  injus- 
tice to  justice,  from  falsehood  to  truth,  from  night  to  day,  from 
appetite  to  conscience,  from  rottenness  to  life,  from  hell  to 
heaven,  from  chaos  to  God.  Starting  point,  matter;  term,  the 
soul ;  the  hydra  at  the  beginning,  the  angel  in  the  end."  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  pompous  array  of  words  and  attempts  at 
subtlety,  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  the  plan  of  the 
novel,  we  question  even  the  wholesomeness  of  its  tendenck 
To  overcome  hate  by  love,  to  trace  to  a  wandering  sonl  the 
road  to  redemption,  to  bring  self-abnegation  in  apposition  with 
selfishness,  and  show  the  nobility  of  the  one  and  the  baseness 
of  the  other,  all  this  we  grant  tends  to  accelerate  the  true  pro- 
gress of  mankind  and  assist  in  its  ideal  elevation;  but  the  ca- 
reer of  Jean  Valjean,  who,  we  take  it,  is  to  embody  the  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  of  the  author,  is  far  from  realizing  such  a 
programme.  The  factitiousness  of  liis  existence  and  his  equiv- 
ocal line  of  conduct  prevent  the  reader  from  indnlging  in  any 
hopes  as  to  a  reformation  obtained  on  such  a  basis.  The  sole 
aim  of  the  author,  in  the  conception  of  this  strange  character, 
and  its  still  stranger  destinies,  seems  to  caricature  society  iu  its 
political  economy  and  lay  bare  its  worst  side.  M.  Hugo  has 
already  given  us,  through  Claude  Guevjx^  his  opinion  of  this 
left-handed  society.  Claude  Gueux^  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
first  edition  of  Jean  Valjean — an  excellent  man,  whom  society 
has  contrived  to  corrupt.  "  Good  conditioned  brain,"  sajs  the 
author,  "  a  heart  of  the  right  sort,  but  which  destiny  has  put 
into  so  badly  an  organized  society  that  he  must  needs  steal, 
and  this  same  society  puts  him  into  so  badly  an  organized 
prisou  that  he  must  needs  kill.^'  All  such  attacks  are  both  un 
just  and  uncalled  for.  M.  Hugo  in  his  self-imposed  retireraect 
must  have  lost  sight  of  the  wondrous  improvements  the  mn^ 
teenth  century  has  brought  with  it.  They  belie  his  accusations 
in  every  respect.  Everywhere,  in  all  civilized  countries,  society 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  its  best  under  the  circumstances; 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  doing  too  much.  The  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy that  at  the  present  high  state  of  civilization  pervades 
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the  world  is  almost  overleaping  itself,  and  in  its  strong  desire 
to  elevate  the  masses  pulls  them  np  by  force.  Slowly  but 
sorely  do  all  things  work  toward  a  universal  reformation,  nor 
will  artificial  means  hasten  the  former's  completion.  Ignorance 
must  be  ruled,  nor  can  the  teachings  it  needs  be  wholly  of  a 
persuasive  and  moral  character ;  there  are  orders  of  minds  that 
understand  through  their  senses  only,  and  for  these  is  hard 
labor  the  best  education  they  can  have.  Mediocrity  should  be 
tanght  to  content  itself  with  the  humble  station  it  is  capable  of 
filling,  and  superiority  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  these  two ; 
but  the  theory  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  liberty  of  these 
kindly  intentioned  socialists  is  pernicious  to  the  very  people 
they  wish  to  serve ;  it  must  tend  to  destroy  in  them  all  feeling 
of  reverence.  How  will  man  strive  after  excellence  if  he  does 
not  recognize  superiority!  Inequality  is  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  shall  ever  have  amongst  us  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
as  we  shall  have  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  happy  and  un- 
happy, the  sick  and  well ;  nor  will  socialism  ever  remove  the 
obstructions  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  some,  or 
set  barriers  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  others.  The  child 
of  fortune,  on  the  swift  wheel  of  its  patron,  will  always  reach 
the  goal  and  win  the  prize  before  the  poor  foot  wanderer,  who 
climbs  painfully  up  the  steep  hill,  can  come  in  time  to  do  his 
reaping.  It  is  a  profound,  an  anxious,  often  a  fearful  game 
which  the  human  race  plays  around  that  vast  table,  the  world, 
to  secure  the  hard  earned  prize,  fortune,  and  its  chances  are 
most  unequal ;  yet  all  the  philanthropy  of  the  world  could  not 
secure  the  prize  to  the  most  deserving ;  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  strength  of  the  players,  and  the  most  advanced  civil- 
ization can  do  nothing  more  than  equalize  somewhat  the 
chances  of  the  game.  We  would  not  cast  even  the  shadow  of 
ridicule  upon  the  noble  phalanx  of  philanthropists  who  have  so 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  mankind,  but 
amidst  that  excellent  brotherhood,  as  among  many  others,  there 
are  quacks  and  busybodies  who,  like  the  meddlesome  fly  of  the 
fable,  make  a  great  ado  and  fancy  that  it  is  they  who  help  the 
heavy  coach  over  the  rough  and  stony  road.  Many  of  them 
get  more  often  hold  of  the  wrong  end  than  of  the  right  one. 
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It  would  be  well  for  fiome  of  these  entliusiasts  to  study  a  little 
more  closely  the  excellent  lessons  Cervantes  gives  them  in  ]k 
Don  Quixote.  Their  repeated  attacks  upon  windmillg  or  qq- 
suspecting  travelers,  and  their  absnrd  expectations  of  impoea- 
ble  Eldorados,  are  at  least  as  ludicrous  as  those  of  the  kindly 
intentioned  knight  errant  of  Mancha.  But  in  supposing  ctsi 
M.  Hugo  to  be  an  honest  and  sincere  socialist,  what  good,  we 
ask,  can  such  a  work  as  '^Les  Miserables^'  do  to  his  caase!  It 
cannot  materially  contribute  to  the  reformation  of  society. 
Society  is  human  nature  taken  collectively,  and  to  expects 
revolution  in  society  would  be  to  expect  a  revolution  in  hnmaa 
nature ;  nor  will  it  be  likely  to  effect  a  change  of  heart  in  the 
police  agents.  The  case  of  Saint  Jean  Yaljean  is  not  that  of 
convicts  in  general,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  pohce  cannot 
be  too  great  in  regard  to  such  individuals ;  it  will  neither  en- 
courage criminals,  should  they  happen  upon  the  book,  to  re- 
form and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  model  presented  to 
them,  for  Jean  Valjean's  sad  experiences  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue are  sufficient  to  repel  the  best  intentioned.  The  whole 
work  has  a  vulgarizing  effect ;  its  plot  and  the  management  of 
the  same  tend  to  increase  if  possible  the  already  bitter  feelnig 
that  exists  between  the  two  inevitable  antagonisms  in  socie^, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  seems  to  say  to  the  first:  Ton  shall 
always  have  the  rich  against  you ;  and  to  the  rich,  Yon  shall 
always  have  the  poor  against  you.  The  multitude,  it  is  tree, 
can  only  be  impressed  by  the  outward,  by  forcible  and  virid 
images,  yet  might  these  images  be  as  well  of  an  elevating  as 
of  a  vulgarizing  character.  Let  them  be  pictures  of  noble 
deeds,  of  generous  actions,  of  lieroic  virtues,  of  courageons  suf- 
fering, of  contentment  in  humble  life,  and  resignation  nnder 
affliction.  Such  imprints  left  upon  the  soul  would  serve  to 
awaken  the  dormant  principles  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
among  the  masses,  and  raise  them  more  effectually  above  the 
commonplaceness  of  their  condition  than  the  feverish  and  far- 
fetched  contrasts  of  the  sensational  school,  by  which  they  are 
kept  in  such  constant  excitement.  But  it  is  more  than  proba 
ble  that  such  better  books  would  not  yield  their  authors  five 
hundred  thousand  francs !    Alas  1  we  are  much  afraid  that  M. 
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Hngo,  in  the  composition  of  his  great  novel,  had  less  a  social- 
istic than  a  pecnniarj  interest  at  lieart.    But  letting  alone  all 
xincharitable  suppositions,  we  still  object  to  the  work  as  a  work 
of  art.    It  is  a  picture  withont  centre  and  background,  its 
most  insignificant  details  are  worked  np  with  a  painful  nninute- 
nese,  and  it  is  interlarded  with  a  number  of  lengthy  digres- 
sions which,  despite  their  actual  merits,  lose  all  their  worth  for 
being  out  of  place.    M.  Goustal,  one  of  M.  Hugo's  critics, 
amused  himself  with  calculating  the  amount  of  pages  of  these 
various  digressions,  and  found  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the^ 
description  of  the  Bcstoration,  the  advent  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  ^ 
war  of  the  Barricades,  form,  with  the  history  of  the  Petit- 
Picpus,  and  the  essay  on  the  culverts  of  Paris,  a  total  of  no ' 
less  than  one  thousand  pages.  These  are  serious  charges  against 
the  work,  besides  those  of  extravagance  of  style  and  deficiency 
of  logic.    Yet  do  we  allow  to  M.  Hugo  genius,  most  of  his 
productions  have  in  them  that  principle  which  insures  life ; 
pearls  of  the  finest  quality  are  generally  found  in  them,  buried 
it  is  true  under  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  pearls  nevertheless — dia- 
monds set  in  diamonds,  regardless  of  squandered  riches,  which 
might  have  been  used  to  far  better  purpose.     M.  Hngo  is  an 
excellent  miner ;  he  has  dug  diligently  the  secret  depths  of 
literature  and  collected  much  gold  and  precious  gems,  but  when 
he  has  obtained  the  treasure  he  does  not  always  know  what  to 
do  with  it,  or  how  to  bring  it  into  the  service  of  high  art. 
While  he  is  so  skillful  an  artist  that  he  gives  to  the  most  incon- 
ceivable figures  an  appearance  of  life  that  startles  us,  he  ren- 
ders himself  guilty  of  debaucheries  of  colors  equaled  only  by 
those  of  Bubens.    Like  that  tremendous  colorist,  he  revels  in 
all  the  extremes  of  brilliancy,  and  forces  his  subjects  upon  our 
imagination  by  the  magnificence  of  their  vestments.    Nor  will 
M.  Hugo  yield  to  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  his  enemies,  or  to  the 
kindlier  entreaties  of  his  critic  friends,  to  reform  his  manner. 
He  will  have  his  own  way,  whether  good  or  bad.    Whatever 
the  critics  have  said  for  or  against  M.  Hugo  is  trne.    His 
w^orks  are  equally  deserving  of  high  praise  and  great  blame. 
La  Bruydre  said  of  Babelais,  in  respect  to  taste  and  morality  :  ^ 
^^  He  is  incomprehensible.    His  book  is  a  riddle — a  chimera. 
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There  where  he  is  bad  he  goes  far  beyond  the  worst,  and  where 
he  is  good  he  is  exquisite  and  excellent.'^  The  same  might  be 
applied  to  the  author  of  ^'  Les  Miserables." 

He  has  given  us,  at  various  intervals,  startling  novels,  during 
whose  perusal  we  are  alternately  applauding  with  all  our  heart, 
or  throwing  the  hook  away  in  disgust ;  beautiful  pages  of  poesy 
where  the  grandiose  and  sublime  are  so  linked  with  the  triviad 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  which  is  which,  or  in  a  short  epi- 
grammatic form  the  results  of  his  graver  studies,  as  in  ''  Literar 
ture  et  Philosophie  Mele^,"  wliich  present  us  a  bewildering 
maze  of  intricate  thoughts  and  ideas  tliat  only  serve  to  confuse 
our  own.  The  very  quality  that  constitutes  his  glory  is  also  the 
one  that  is  fatal  to  its  highest  manifestation ;  his  force  spends 
itself  equally  upon  the  majestic  and  the  trivial.  The  mind  that 
produced  the  grand  dithyrambe  of  Mirabeau,  and  so  conceiFed 
the  celebrated  statesman  as  to  stand  him  before  us  transfi^red, 
with  all  the  nerve  and  force  of  a  Greek  god,  exhausted  itself 
also  over  Gavroche^  giving  to  actual  insignificance  a  semblance 
of  greatness.  His  reckless  imagination  will  take  no  accoantof 
the  possible,  and  his  love  for  mere  system  too  often  overrate 
with  him  inspiration.  The  scholar  and  artist  in  him  are  con- 
stantly at  variance.  His  best  productions  are  sadly  marred  by 
the  shifting  of  scenes  and  stages,  effects  to  which  only  feeble 
writers  resort,  and  which  are  unworthy  of  so  cultivated  a  mind 
as  M.  Hugo's.  Yet  have  these  defects  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  secret  of  his  worldly  success.  He  fascinated  the  public 
by  the  bold  vigor  of  his  designs,  clothed  in  all  the  barbarity  of 
what  is  so  ingeniously  called  in  French  Vimprevu^  and,  espe- 
cially in  "  Les  Miserables,"  managed  to  cater  for  all  tastes. 

As  to  the  philosophic  tendency  of  M.  Hugo's  works,  the? 
are  of  less  importance  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 
Some  such  sentences  as  these,  for  example,  will  naturally  im- 
press the  unsophisticated  reader  with  a  sense  of  profundity,  and 
make  him  believe  that  there  is  indeed  a  great  question  at  stake. 
"  All  birds  that  fly  have  at  their  claws  the  thread  of  the  in- 
finite. Germination  is  colnplicated  both  with  the  birth  of  a 
meteor  and  the  breaking  of  the  egg  by  the  swallow's  beak;  it 
brings  about  at  the  same  time  the  birth  of  a  worm  and  the  ad- 
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vent  of  Socrates.  In  these  vast  cosmical  interclianges  of  ele- 
ments and  principles  universal  life  comes  and  goes  in  unknown 
quantities,  employing  everything,  losing  nothing,  sewing  an 
animaleula  here,  a  star  there,  dissolving  all  except  the  geomet- 
rical point,  the  I;  bringing  all  back  to  the  soul-atom,  unfold- 
ing everything  in  God.  A  machine  made  of  mind, — enormous 
gear  whose  first  motive  power  is  the  fly,  and  its  last  wheel  the 
Zodiac."  ' 

But  none  of  these  deep  questions  are  sustained  through  the 
work ;  they  are  a  kind  of  make-believes  without  any  actual 
import.  Not  that  M.  Hugo  would  willfully  practice  imposi- 
tion upon  his  readers,  but  that  the  character  of  his  mind  leads 
him  naturally  to  attempts  at  philosophy  in  all  his  compositions. 
He  plays  with  thought  as  it  were,  and  besprinkles  with  it  his 
romance.  But  M.  Hugo's  sentiments,  which  have  run  through 
various  orders,  such  as  Vendean  chivalry,  ardent  republican- 
ism, religious  faith,  and  metaphysical  skepticism,  Saint  Simon- 
ism,  socialism,  etc.,  are  hardly  to  be  dreaded  or  welcomed  either 
way.  M.  Hugo  treats  all  such  questions  as  an  artist  treats  his 
subjects ;  he  studies  them  not  for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  but 
for  what  can  be  made  of  them  by  a  skillful  hand ;  it  is  their 
external  beauty  he  considers,  and  which  he  endeavors  to  bring 
out,  heaping  upon  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  resources  of 
art.  Alas  for  art  that  it  has  comedown  to  become  mere  imita- 
tion, to  cover  nakedness  and  poverty  of  thought,  and  be  but 
the  gaudy  vestment  of  mere  insignificance.  Since  the  days  of 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias  its  kingdom  has  sufiered  violence  and  the 
violent  have  taken  it  by  force.  The  spirit. of  entei'prise  that 
accompanies  progress  has  substituted  the  useful  for  the  beauti- 
ful, and  man  stept  from  contemplation  into  action ;  but  this 
is  only  a  certain  phase  of  the  age.  The  same  Progress  in  its 
revolutions  will  bring  about  new  phases  again,  minglings  per- 
haps of  old  and  new.     Let  us  hope  in  its  ultimate  good. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  subject  in  hand,  *'  Les  Misera- 
bles,"  we  look  in  vain  in  it  for  any  powerful  dominant  idea, 
pervading  the  whole  and  resolving  itself  into  a  determinate 
form.  It  seems  from  beginning  to  end,  and  throughout  all  its 
characters,  plots  and  counterplots,  but  a  painful  endeavor  on 
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the  part  of  the  author  to  incarnate  his  favorite  system,  todraw 
sweetness  from  bitterness,  such  as  he  has  himself  revealed  it  to 
us  when  he  laid  bare  the  machinery  of  his  "  Lncrezia  Boi^a." 
"Take,"  says  hej  "  the  most  hideous  moral  deformity,  place 
it  where  it  is  most  appalling,  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and 
then  mix  with  this  moral  deformity  a  pure  sentiment,  the 
purest  that  woman  can  feel,  maternal  love,  and  you  will  have 
a  monster  that  will  excite  your  pity  even  to  tears ;  the  de- 
formed soul  will  appear  beautiful,  the  moral  deformity  will  be 
purified  by  maternal  love."  But  M.  Hugo  can  never  convince 
us  with  such  a  priori  conceptions.  We  all  know  what  con- 
stitutes maternal  love ;  there  must  exist  a  certain  amount  of 
spirituality  in  that  sentiment,  otherwise  it  is  nothing  but  a 
brute^s  instinct.  The  wild  beast  loves  its  offspring,  but  that 
does  not  redeem  its  ferocious  nature.  A  monster  like  Lncre- 
zia Borgia  is  utterly  incapable  of  love  of  any  kind ;  her  natnre 
is  altogether  bestial,  and  the  apparent  love  she  manifests 
towards  her  son  is  nothing  but  animal  instinct — ^it  has  no 
spiritual  source  whatever.  How  faulty,  and  little,  and  abeurd 
do  all  such  conceptions  as  these  appear  to  us  when  we  contem- 
plate the  great  creations  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare!  How 
the  monster  "  Macbeth"  is  redeemed  in  our  eyes  by  the  fearful 
remorse  that  preys  upon  his  ill-gotten  success?  How  the  great 
poet  has  chastised  that  ^'  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps 
itself  I"  When  Macbeth  dies  he  excites  all  our  sympathy.  The 
death  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  excites  nothing  but  disgust ;  we  take 
no  account  of  tliat  so-called  maternal  love  by  which  the  anther 
fancies  he  has  saved  her.  In  addition  to  all  these  juggler  tricb 
vdth  which  he  amuses  the  multitude,  he  seems  to  have  had 
another  object  in  view,  something  that  looks  very  much  like  a 
personal  revenge.  The  Government  banished  M.  Hngo,  and 
M.  Hugo  returns  the  blow  by  attacking  its  political  economy 
and  abusing  society.  His  revolutionary  character  caused  him 
to  be  banished  during  the  eventful  days  of  December,  1851; 
he  then  retired  to  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  Islands,  firom 
where,  "  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  he  wrote  those 
later  works,  in  which  he  indulges  his  resentment  against  soci- 
ety and  attacks  it  at  all  points.    Alas  I  that  great  men  will  so 
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often  do  little  things  I  M.  Hugo,  with  his  powerful  talent  and 
a  genius  a  little  more  submissive,  might  have  been  one  of  the 
beacons  of  his  age.  He  commands  all  the  means  to  secure  just 
celebrity,  and  perhaps  immortality — power  of  diction,  wealth 
of  ideas,  grace  and  vivacity  of  manner — all  but  a  suflSciently 
high  motive.  What  childish  thrusts  at  an  enemy  that  will 
never  deign  to  notice  them  I  Do  we  not  know  what  society  is 
and  probably  will  be,  judging  from  the  even  tenor  of  its  course  ? 
Through  the  heavy  sea  of  life  it  has  ploughed  its  painful  way, 
midst  storms  and  calms,  and  shoals  and  clilfs,  taking  advan- 
tage of  each  favorable  wind,  accelerating  or  slackening  its 
course,  according  to  tides  and  gales,  rising  again  from  each 
storm,  with  renewed  energy  and  fresh  determination. 

Our  present  age  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  various  ele 
ments  and  divers  human  interests  thrown  into  that  vast  form  the 
world,  and  which  are  to  work  to  some  happy  end  and  fuse  into 
^)ne  great  whole,  are  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  must  go 
hrough  the  fiery  furnace  of  probation  before  they  attain  the  pro- 
per maturity  to  allow  the  casting.  What  the  cast  may  be  futurity 
alone  can  reveal.  May  it  shell  out  from  its  long  prison  house 
like  that  bright  bell  of  the  great  poet  of  Germany,  clear  and 
perfect,  revealing  its  entire  purity  on  its  smooth  surface,  the 
finer  works  the  Master  wrought  upon  it,  and  ring  out  Concord 
to  the  future  ages  I 

VOL.  zxin.  32 
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Aeticlb    III.— infant  baptism  PROVED   FROM  THE 
UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ALL  AGES. 

OuB  aim  in  this  Article  is  to  show,  first,  that  God  has  had 
but  one  Church  in  the  world  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the 
present  time  ;  secondly,  that  this  Church  has  ever  been  under 
one  and  the  same  covenant,  unchanged ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
while  the  ordinances  or  sacraments  of  the  Church  have  been 
changed  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  those  now  in  use  have  the 
same  meaning  with  those  in  use  before  his  coming,  and  are 
not  more  restricted  in  their  application. 

L  "What  was  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church!  Did 
it  commence  with  the  baptism  and  public  ministry  of  Christ! 
Then  it  did  not  begin  with  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  occurred  in  the  midst  of  John's  ministry.  And  if  auy 
claim  that  the  Christian  Church  commenced  with  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  we  point  to  the  words  of  Cliristj 
(Matt.  xi.  11.),  "Notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in  thekinc;- 
dom  of  Heaven,  is  greater  than  he,"  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  John  belonged  to  the  old  dispensation,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  Gcspel.  The  Gospel  dispensation,  we  believe,  commenced 
with  the  death  of  Christ,  or  in  connection  with  events  trans- 
piring about  that  time.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper 
was  instituted  the  night  before  his  crucifixion.  The  ordinance 
of  Christian  Baptism  seems  to  have  been  instituted  after  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  commanded,  "Go  ye 
therefore,  and  disciple  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  unto  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/ 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  And  this  dispensation  was  fully  set  np  and 
established  in  power,  when  the  Spirit  was  copiously  dispensed 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Then  and  not  till  tiien  was  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation  completely  inaugurated.    (See  Acts  i.  4-8). 

But  the  beginning  of  the  Church  of  God  is  another  matter. 
David  belonged  to  that  Church,  and  Isaiah,  and  Daniel,  and 
Abraham.  And  our  position  is  that  the  Church,  in  its  formal 
and  outward  aspect,  hegan  with  Abraham. 
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We  must  distinguish  between  the  Church  visible,  and  the 
Church  invisible.  The  Church  invisible  consists  of  all  those, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  who  truly  love  God,  repent  of  sin, 
and  believe  in  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Adam, 
we  trust,  belonged  to  this  Church,  after  his  fall,  and  after 
Christ  was  preached  to  him  as  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  who 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Enoch,  we  know,  belonged 
to  the  true  Church,  the  Church  invisible;  for  he  walked  with 
God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  Noah  was  doubtless 
a  worthy  member  of  this  invisible  Church ;  and  so  is  every  one 
who  is  bom  of  God,  whatever  his  professions,  or  failure  to 
profess. 

But  God  has  set  up  a  visible  Church  on  earth.  One  Church 
amid  all  the  varieties  of  form  and  organization ;  and  that 
Church  is  composed  of  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  His 
people,  and  on  whom  is  called  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Now 
in  order  to  a  proper  organization  of  any  Church,  two  things 
are  indispensable,  viz. :  a  Covenant,  and  Ordinances,  or  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament.  And  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  that  in  a  certain  sense  t\iQTe  was  a  Church  vis- 
ible on  earth  before  the  days  of  Abraham.  God  did  virtually 
enter  into  covenant  with  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch  and  other  good 
men,  tliat  if  they  believed  on  the  promised  Seed  of  the  woman, 
they  should  be  saved  for  His  sake ;  and  that  covenant,  more- 
over, was  ratified  by  sacrifices.  To  that  extent  there  was  a 
Church  visible  even  then.  And  yet  from  Adam  to  Terah — the 
father  of  Abraham — in  other  words,  for  some  two  thousand 
years  of  the  world's  history,  there  was,  so  far  as  we  can  know, 
no  formal  covenant*  entered  into  between  God  and  man,  and 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  "  Covenant ''  apoken  of  in  Gen. 
ch.  Ix,  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  Church  coyenant,  which  implies  mutual  ohliga- 
tions.  The  family  of  Noah  may  indeed  be  considered  as  constituting  a  Tisible 
Church.  But  it  has  no  visible,  progressive  history  as  a  Church.  If  continued 
at  aU,  it  was  doubtless  in  the  line  of  Shem,  as  given  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. But  of  the  religious  character  of  those  whose  names  are  there  recorded 
we  know  absolutely  nothing,  except  from  Josh.  xxiv.  15,  where  they,  or  some  of 
them  at  least,  figure  as  idolaters ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  any  of  them, 
after  Shem,  entered  into  covenant  with  God,  or  observed  any  religious  ordi- 
nances. In  the  family  of  Abraham,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  has  a  con- 
tinaons,  progressive  history,  until  it  merges  into  the  Christian  Church. 
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no  regular  or  prescribed  ordinances,  such  as  are  requisite  in 
our  idea  of  a  Ghorch. 

With  Abraham  then  commences  the  Church  of  God,  in  its 
organized  and  permanent  form ;  and  the  same  Church,  with 
certain  authorized  changes  in  its  ordinances,  has  come  down 
to  us.  In  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  with  the 
Christian  Church,  we  remark  first,  we  should  expect  a  priori  io 
find  it  so,  from  the  character  of  God.  He  is  ever  the  same. 
And  human  nature  also  is  ever  essentially  the  same.  For  this, 
we  have  the  amplest  testimony  in  the  "Word  of  God.  Again, 
the  way  of  salvation  is  the  same  for  all  men  from  the  begin- 
ning to  tlio  end  of  the  world.  Our  first  parents,  if  saved  at 
all,  will  be  saved  on  precisely  the  same  terms  with  the  last  of 
their  descendants  who  shall  ever  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Should  we  not  then  expect  that  when  tlie  Most  High  estab- 
lishes a  Church  on  earth,  that  Church  would  be  substantially 
one,  so  long  as  the  earth  and  the  Church  should  exist! 

But  let  us  notice  the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham,  when  he 
was  eaUed  out  from  his  country  and  kindred,  as  the  Church— 
^  fcxxXijtf  la — is  in  every  age  eaUedoiU  from  the  world.  "In  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  (Gen.  xii.  3).  Mark 
the  fulness  of  this  promise.  It  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham.  It  includes  Gentile  as 
well  as  Jew.  It  was  the  establishment  of  a  Church  destined 
to  spread  and  prevail  till  all  families  of  the  earth  shonld  be 
embraced  in  it,  and  blessed  by  it.  "  To  Abraham  and  his  seed 
were  the  promises  made,"  (Gal.  iii.  16).  We  are  explicitly  in- 
formed  by  the  inspired  writer,  that  in  this  promise  there  was 
special  reference  to  Christ,  And  to  believers  in  him.  Again  we 
read  that  Abraham  is  "  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,-' 
circumcised  or  uncircumcised,  Jew  or  Gentile,  (see  Rom.  iv.  U, 
18).  "And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise,"  (Gal.  iii.  29).  What  do  these 
passages  teach,  if  not  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  with  the 
Christian  Church? 

For  corroborative  evidence  see  Gal.  iii.  8.  "And  the  Scrip- 
ture, foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  thronghfaith, 
preached  before — i.  e.  beforehand — the  Gospel  unto  Abraliam, 
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saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.''  With  this  agree 
the  words  of  Christ,  (John  viii.  56).  "  Yonr  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  he  was  glad."  But^ 
not  only  was  the  Gospel — ^the  good  news  of  salvation  througli 
Christ  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  promised  seed — ^prei^ched  to 
Abraham,  as  it  is  to  ns,  showing  the  essential  identity  of  the 
Church,  then  and  now;  we  have  stiU  more  conclusive  testimo- 
ny to  the  same  point.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (ch.  xi.), 
the  apostle  inquires,  "  Hath  God  cast  away  his  people  ? "  As  if 
he  had  asked,  is  the  Abrahamic  Church  a  failure,  or  has  it 
been  utterly  rejected  ?  And  he  replies  with  an  emphatic  "  God 
forbid!"  "God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  fore- 
knew." In  the  seventeenth  verse  he  thus  proceeds.  "And  if 
some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
olive-tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partak- 
est  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree,  boast  not  against 
the  branches.  But  if  thou  boast,  .thou  bearest  not  the  root, 
but  the  root  thee."  "We  ask  particular  attention  to  this  figure. 
The  Church  is  compared  to  a  good  olive-tree,  some  of  whose 
branches  become  unfruitful,  and  are  cut  off.  To  take  the 
place  of  these,  other  branches  are  cut  out  of  an  olive-tree, 
wild  by  nature,  and  are  grafted  into  the  good  olive-tree,  thus 
coming  to  partake  of  its  root  and  fatness.  And  of  the  rejected 
branches  the  apostle  predicts  that  they  shall  be  grafted  in 
again,  if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief.  Is  not  the  Church 
of  God,  commencing  with  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, this  good  olive-tree?  Are  not  the  branches  rejected,  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  and  those  grafted  in  to  supply  their  room, 
and  preserve  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  tree,  the  believ- 
ing Gentiles?  If  this  is  (as  we  believe)  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  figure,  consistent  or  allowable,  how  could  the 
essential  identity  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
be  more  clearly  or  more  forcibly  expressed?  We  Gentile 
Christians  are  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
That  is  the  root,  that  is  the  trunk.  We  have  no  separate, 
independent  existence.  If  we  are  branches  at  all  of  God's 
Olive-tree — the  Church — we  are  incorporated  with  that  one 
only  Church  in  existence,  from  Abraham  onward.    If  we  be 
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Ghrist'B,  then  are  we  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  only  according 
to  the  promise  made  to  him. 

II.  This  view  of  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  with  the 
Christian  Church  may  be  confirmed,  as  we  consider  the  Cove- 
nant which  God  lias  established  with  men.  This  Covenants, 
with  its  mutual  obligations,  is  first  formally  stated  in  Gen. 
xvii.  7,  9  :  "I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant ;  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.^ 
"  Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant,  therefore,  thou  and  thy  seed 
after  thee,  in  their  generations." 

The  same  Covenant  was  confirmed  with  the  Jews  under  the 
lead  of  Moses.  (Deut.  xxix.  10-25) :  ''  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of 
you  before  the  Lord  your  God — ^your  little  ones,  &c. — that  thou 
shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God — that  he 
may  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that 
he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as 
he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob.  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make  this  covenant  and 
this  oath ;  but  with  him  that  standeth  here  with  as  this  day 
before  the  Lord  our  God,  and  also  with  him  that  is  not  here 
with  us  this  day ; — so  that  the  generation  to  come  of  your 
children  that  shall  rise  up  after  you,  shall  say,  when  they  see 
the  plagues  of  that  land.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  ? — Then  men  shall  say,  Because  they  have  forsaken  the 
covenant,"  &c.  Notice,  here,  that  the  covenant,  to  be  a  God  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed  after  him,  expressly  inclnded  the 
children  of  those  who  entered  into  the  covenant,  and  that  to 
all  generations — on  the  condition  that  they  should  keep,  and 
not  forsake  the  covenant.  Observe,  the  children  were  bound 
by  the  act  of  their  parents,  an  act  performed  without  their  con- 
sent, and  even,  it  might  be,  before  their  birth.  Isaac  was  not 
born  till  after  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham,  for  him 
and  his  seed.  Moses  includes  in  the  covenant  their  little  ones, 
and  those  not  present  with  them  when  the  covenant  was  re- 
newed. He  binds  by  it  succeeding  generations,  and  denounces 
against  them  the  curse  of  God,  should  they  forsake  it. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  not  predicted  by  the  prophet 
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Jeremiah,  that  this  covenant  should  pass  away,  and  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one?  And  does  not  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  speak  of  this  substitution  as  having  actually 
been  made  ?  The  words  of  the  prophet  are  these,  (Jer.  xxxi. 
81-88) :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  tlie 
house  of  Judah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  an  husband  unto  them,  saith  the 
Lord :  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ; 
and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  At  firet 
sight,  we  grant,  this  passage,  and  especially  as  quoted  and 
applied  in  Hebrews,  chapter  viii,  seems  to  favor  the  idea  that  . 
there  are  two  distinct,  separate  covenants,  instead  of  the  same 
identical  covenant  under  different  dispensations,  or  connected 
with  different  ordinances.  But  let  us  look  at  the  covenant 
itself,  and  see  what  it  is.  The  new  covenant,  as  foretold  by 
Jeremiah,  is  this :  "  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  Now,  so  far 
as  the  first  part  of  this  new  covenant  is  concerned,  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  time  of  David ;  for,  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  righteous,  (Ps.  xxxvii.  31) :  "  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his 
heart ;"  and,  again.  (Ps.  xl.  8) :  "I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart ;"  and,  again,  (Ps.  li.  6) : 
"  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts ;  and  in  the 
hidden  part  thou  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom."  "What  is 
this  but  putting  the  law  of  God  in  the  inward  parts,  arid 
writing  it  in  the  heart — precisely  what  belongs  to  the  ^lew 
covenant,  but  which  David  understood  as  well  as  any  man  now 
living  ?  In  like  manner  our  Saviour  says,  (John  xiii.  34) :  **  A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;" 
while  the  beloved  disciple  writes,  (2  John  5),  "  not  as  though 
I  wrote  a  new  commandment  unto  thee,  but  that  whicli  we  had 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  love  one  another.     The  same  com- 
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mandment  is  botli  old  and  new,  according  as  we  take  our 
position  on  the  side  of  Him  from  whom  it  flows  in  an  eternal, 
unfailing  stream,  or  on  the  side  of  him  in  whose  renewed 
nature  it  wells  up,  a  living  spring,  newly  connected  with  the 
fountain  of  Eternal  Love.  So  the  Covenant  is  new,  yet  old ; 
as  old  as  God^s  Church  on  earth,  but  set  forth  anew,  in  clearer 
characters,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  For,  look  again  at 
the  last  part  of  this  new  covenant,  I  '^  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people."  What  is  this  but  the  identical 
promise  made  to  Abraham,  "  I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee ;"  and  ^'  thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant  f  * 
Are  not  the  terms  convertible?  Do  they  not  mean  precisely 
the  same  thing? 

It  is  indeed  a  new  dispensation  under  which  we  live.  And 
we  would  barely  propose  the  inquiry  whether  the  sacred  writer 
in  the  use  of  ^lo^^xii,  (Heb.  ch.  viii.),  is  not  speaking  of  a  new 
dispensation^  rather  than  strictly  of  a  new  covenant.  Cer- 
tainly the  word  used  is  susceptible  of  that  meaning.  Does  it 
not  in  that  sense  best  correspond  with  the  entire  scope  of  his 
argument  ? 

We  truly  are  not  under  Jewish  ordinances.  We  are  not 
bound  by  the  Levitical  or  ceremonial  law.  But  the  Covenant 
is  altogether  another  matter.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Levitical  rites  and  ceremonies.  Long  before  Levi,  it  was 
established  with  Abraham,  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe, 
though  they  be  not  circumcised,  for  him  and  his  seed ;  and  if 
ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  accord- 
ing  to  the  promise,  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee." 

This,  then,  is  the  Covenant  established  originally  with 
Abraham,  confirmed  to  Moses,  and,  when  broken,  renewed, 
(like  the  tables  of  the  law),  according  to  the  promise  of  Jere- 
miah, in  the  Gospel  Dispensation; — but  one  and  the  same 
identical  Covenant  from  Abraham's  day  to  ours,  in  the  same 
terms,  "  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people." 

in.  We  proceed  to  show,  in  the  third  place,  that  while  the 
ordinances  or  sacraments  of  the  Church  have  been  changed 
since  the  coming  of  Christ,  those  now  in  use  have  the  same 
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meaning  with  those  in  use  before  his  coming,  and  are  not  more 
restricted  in  their  application.  The  Covenant  was  at  first 
ratified  by  a  required  sacrifice,  of  which  God  signified  his 
acceptance.  (Gen.  xv.  9-18).  This  accepted  sacrifice  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  solemn  oath  or  sacrament,  by  which  God  con- 
firmed to  Abraham  his  promise  to  bless  him  and  his  seed. 
Sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered  by  God's  people,  as  occasion 
demanded,  until  the  time  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  offered 
np  the  ram  in  sacrifice,  "  in'  the  stead  of  his  son,"  (Gen.  xxii. 
13),  in  which  transaction  the  great  Gospel  principle  of  substi- 
tution was  revealed  with  unusual  distinctness.  Jacob  also 
ofTered  sacrifice  to  his  covenant-keeping  God.  (Gen.  xxxi.  42, 
54).  But  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  instituted  the  ordinance  of 
the  Passover — an  ordinance,  which,  in  another  form,  still  con- 
tinues in  the  Cliristian  Church.  All  sacrifices,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  were  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ..  His 
death  was  thus  foreshadowed,  probably,  to  our  first  parents, 
before  they  left  the  garden  of  Eden.  (Gen.  iii.  21).  Abel's 
offering,  doubtless,  had  respect  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  sig 
nified  his  faith  in  the  Bedeemer  to  come.  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Thus, 
in  the  Church  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  sacrifices  found 
their  place  as  an  ordinance,  typical  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  to  be 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  But  in  the  institution  of  the 
Paseover,  this  ordinance  first  received  a  definite  form  and 
method.  Its  yearly  observance  at  a  prescribed  time  was 
enjoined,  and  that  time  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  pre- 
cise date  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

The  other  ordinance  in  the  Church,  as  it  existed  before 
Christ,  was  Circumcision.  This  was  given  to  Abraham  as  a 
token  of  the  Covenant  into  which  God  entered  with  him. 
"  Every  man-child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised — and  it 
shall  be  a  t^ken  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you."  (Gen. 
xvii.  10,  11).  And  while  the  Passover  prefigured,  and,  as  it 
were,  commemorated  in  advance  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the 
ordinance  of  Circumcision  taught  the  impurity  of  human 
nature,  that  it  needs  to  be  sanctified  and  consecrated  to  God. 

The  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  all  admit,  are 
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Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Of  these,  the  Lord's  Snpp» 
evidently  takes  the  place  of  the  Passover.  Not  only  was  it 
instituted  during  the  observance  of  the  Paschal  Feast,  the  one 
ordinance  thus,  as  it  were,  running  out  into  the  other.  Its 
design  and  significance  are  the  same.  True,  the  Passover  was 
.  designed  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt ; 
but  that  deliverance  itself  was  but  a  type  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  true  Israel  from  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  tlirough 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  To  all  who  arc  -Christ's  fiiay  be  figu- 
ratively applied  the  words  spoken  of  the  literal  Israel  by  the 
prophet,  (Hosea  xii.  1),  and  by  accommodation  referred  to  our 
Saviour  by  the  Evangelist,  (Matt.  ii.  15),  "  Out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  my  son." 

Each  of  these  ordinances — the  Passover  and  the  Eucharist — 
is  a  commemorative  festival ;  commemorative  of  the  same  act, 
the  tragic  scene  on  Calvary.  One  pointed  forward  to  the 
death  of  the  Lamb,  of  whom  not  a  bone  should  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46,  John  xix.  36) ;  the  other  reverts,  with  ever  fresh 
interest,  to  the  same  mournful  yet  joy-inspiring  event.  And 
as  these  two  ordinances  or  sacraments,  one  in  the  old,  the 
other  in  the  new  dispensation,  have  the  same  meaning,  so, 
also,  in  each  dispensation,  all  the  members  of  the  Chnrch  alike 
are  to  celebrate  it. 

And  as  the  Lord's  Supper  takes  the  place  of  the  Passover, 
so  does  Baptism  that  of  Circumcision.  The  one  rite  denotes 
native  impurity,  needing  to  be  purged  and  sanctified ;  so  does 
the  other.  The  one  denotes  consecration  to  the  service  of 
God  ;  so  does  the  other.  The  one  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant; 
so  is  the  other.  The  one  was  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  (Rom.  iv.  11) ;  so  is  the  other.  The  one  was  the 
initiatory  rite  of  the  Church'  under  the  old  dispensation ;  the 
other  performs  the  same  office  under  the  new.  Is  it  not,  then, 
clear  that  as  the  Eucharist  supersedes  or  comes  in  the  room  of 
the  Passover,  so  Baptism  supersedes  or  comes  in  the  room  of 
Circumcision?  And  are  we  not  warranted  in  saying  that 
while  the  ordinances  or  sacraments  of  the  Church  have  beoi 
changed  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  those  now  in  use  have  the 
same  meaning  with  those  in  use  before  his  coming? 
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Are  they,  then,  more  restricted  in  their  rightful  application  ? 
All  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Church  partook  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb ;  all  the  members  of  the  Modern  Church  partake  of  the 
Eucharist.  Circumcision  was  to  be  applied  to  professed  be- 
lievers and  their  infant  children.  Does  the  analogy  traced 
thus  far  here  suddenly  break,  and  hold  no  farther  ?  If  so, 
why?  Because  there  is  no  express  command  to  baptize  the  in- 
fants of  believers?  Let  us  employ  an  illustration  already 
familiar  to  some  of  oilr  readers.*  A  certain  farmer  has  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  which  he  is  very  careful  to  have  distinctly 
marked.  For  a  long  terra  of  years  he  causes  the  right  ear 
of  every  sheep  to  be  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  gives 
strict  directions  to  his  servants  to  have  every  sheep  thus 
marked;  and  be  very  careful,  he  adds,  not  to  omit  the 
lambs.  The  directions  are  carefully  complied  with,  and  the 
.  farmer's  sheep,  lambs,  and  all,  are  everywhere  recognized 
throughout  that  region  by  the  peculiar  ear-mark.  But,  at 
length,  for  some  cause,  the  farmer  resolves  to  change  his  prac- 
tice. Instead  of  the  bloody  ear-mark,  he  determines  simply  to 
stamp  on  his  sheep  his  own  initials.  He  accordingly  instructs 
his  servants  to  substitute  the  stamp  for  the  shears.  Now,  sup- 
pose in  these  new  instructions,  he  says  nothing  about  the 
lamhs  by  name;  will  those  servants,  always  accustomed  to 
mark  lambs  as  well  as  sheep,  conclude  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
have  his  lambs  marked  any  longer  ?  Would  they  be  warranted 
in  drawing  the  inference  from  the  fact  that  no  special  mention 
was  made  of  them,  that  the  lambs  thenceforth  must  go  un- 
marked ? 

God  established  Circumcision  as  the  rite  initiatory  into  the 
Church.  He  commanded  that  it  should  be  applied  to  all  who, 
from  every  nation,  should  become  incorporated  with  his  people 
in  the  Church — and  also  to  the  infant  children  of  all  his  peo- 
ple. This  ordinance  was  faithfully  observed  in  the  Church  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  Even  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  subjected  to  this  rite. 

But  now,  when  the  milder  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is 

*  See  Hall  on  Baptism,  p.  156. 
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establiehed,  a 'new  and  less  painful  ordinance  is  substituted  for 
^his,  as  initiatory  into  the  Christian  Church.  At  the  same  time, 
^he  slaughter  of  the  paschal  lamb  is  replaced  by  the  bloodies 
Eucharist.  It  is  true  that  no  eospress  comtnwnd  can  be  adduced 
to  apply  this  new  initiatory  and  consecratory  rite  to  the  in- 
fants of  believers,  as  its  predecessor  and  synonym,  was  ap- 
plied ;  and  most  certainly  no  prohibition  of  such  application 
can  be  found.  Does  not,  then,  the  legal  maxim  apply  in  this 
case ;  the  reason  remaining  the  same,  the  law  remains  in  full 
force? 

Again :  by  what  right  do  we  observe,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  instead  of  the  seventh,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  ?  Who 
will  produce  the  eospress  com/ma/nd  of  God  for  the  change  i 
Or,  by  what  right  do  females  present  themselves  at  the  Com- 
munion Table?  Will  anyone  produce  a  single  command  or 
explicit  permission  for  them  to  partake  of  the  sacred  elements  ? 
Can  even  one  clear  and  indubitable  instance  be  addnced  from 
the  Scriptures  of  their  presence  at  the  table  of  the  Lord? 
Female  believers  were,  indeed,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
admitted  to  the  Paschal  Feast ;  and  in  like  manner  in&nts 
then  received  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Church.  These  stand 
on  the  same  footing.  The  Christian  Sabbath,  Infant  Baptism, 
and  Female  Commimion,  rest  alike,  not  on  the  express  eom- 
mand  of  God,  but  on  what  we  believe  to  be  His  wiU,  revealed 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  distinctness.  _In  each  case,  we 
have  to  depend  on  inference  and  argument ;  and  the  argument 
for  infant  baptism  is  not,  we  believe,  the  weakest  of  the  three. 

God  has  always  made  much  of  the  family  relation  in  con- 
nection with  his  Church.  He  established  that  relation,  con- 
fining it  to  one  person  of  each  sex,  '^  that  he  might  seek  a 
godly  seed."  (Mai.  ii.  15).  In  the  rite  of  Circumcision,  patCT- 
nity  was  sanctified — consecrated  to  God.  The  household  of 
Abraham  shared  with  him  in  all  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
And  this  principle  of  dealing  with  men  hy  famUiea  is  not  dis- 
carded under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Mark  the  words  of 
Paul  and  Silas  to  the  jailer,  (Acts  xvi.  31),  "Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  s^ved  cmd  thy  Kovse:^ 
Now  we  admit  that  in  order  to  be  saved,  there  must  be  a  per- 
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9onal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  one  is  of  sufficient  age  to 
understand  and  believe ;  but  the  point  here  is  that  the  family 
is  considered  together — ds  a  unit  It  is,  as  it  were,  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Apostle,  that  if  the  jailer  should  himself  be- 
lieve on  Christ,  aad  be  faithful  in  duty,  his  family  also  would 
share  in  his  faith  and  in  his  salvation.  The  result  of  their 
preaching  was  that  the  jailer  '^  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway."  It  may  be  that  "  all  his  "  were  of  a  suitable  age 
to  profess  faith  individually ;  but  whether  they  were  or  not, 
they  were  all  baptized.  Had  this  Gentile  jailer  embraced 
Judaism,  or  joined  the  Church  before  baptism  took  the  place  of 
circumcision,  he  and  all  his  would  have  been  circumcised 
straightway.  As  it  was,  if  there  was  a  babe  in  the  family,  it 
was  baptized.    Thefamilj/  went  together. 

See  again,  Acts  xvi,  14,  15  :  "  And  a  certain  woman  named 
Lydia — heard  us;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she 
attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.  And 
when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  h^usehold^^  &c.  In  this  case 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any  member  of  her 
household  except  herself  had  ever  heard  the  Gospel  preached. 
Lydia  heard  us — the  Lord  opened  Jier  heart — s?ie  attended. 
Yet  not  only  she  was  baptized,  but  her  household  also.  Were 
they  baptized  each  one  on  his  or  her  own  individual  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ  ?  And  will  any  one  prove  it  from  the 
record?  It  reads  certainly  just  as  it  would  be  likely  to  do,  if^ 
her  household,  however  composed,  were  baptized  simply  on  her 
profession  of  faith — even  as  Abraham's  household  were  circum- 
cised on  the  profession  of  his  faith.  See  once  more  1  Cor.  i. 
16 :  "  And  I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas."  Did 
any  of  our  Baptist  brethren  ever  make  such  a  record:  '*  At 
such  a  time  I  baptized  the  household — or  family — of  such  a 
one?"  If  the  family  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  or,  more  properly, 
as  an  organic  whole — to  be  treated,  in  their  church  relation, 
according  to  the  profession  of  the  head  of  the  family,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  see  such  entries  repeatedly  made.  But  if 
the  entire  family  arrangement,  which  existed  from  Abraham 
to  Christ,  was  then  suddenly  and  violently  disrupted  and  de- 
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stroyed,  it  seems  strange  and  inexplicable  that  such  records 
should  be  made. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  unity  of  the  Church  from  the 
days  of  Abraham  to  the  present  time.  God's  call  to  Abraham 
was,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  fron\thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house — and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  (Gen,  xii.  1,  3).  And  his  voice  to  the  Church 
in  all  ages  has  been,  *'  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate — and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty."  (2  Cor.  vi.  17, 18).  The  Apostle  mak^  the  Church, 
whether  composed  of  Jews  or  Gentiles,  Abrahamic  or  Christ- 
ian, One  Church,  having  the  same  root  and  the  same  stock, 
though  with  diflFerent  branches. 

We  have  examined  the  Covenant  which  God  made  with 
Abraham,  and  find  its  terms  identical  with  those  of  the  new 
Covenant,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  We  have  found  two 
leading  ordinances  under  the  old  dispensation.  Circumcision 
and  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  the  Jews.  The  pa&chal  lamb,  as 
the  first  oflFering  enjoined  by  God  for  the  Israelites,  was  the 
germ  of  all  other  oflferings,  and  combined  in  itself  collectivdj 
their  peculiarities.  In  this  combination  arises  its  typicality  of 
the  oflfering  of  Christ,  in  the  most  impressive  manner.  (Olshau- 
sen  on  Mat.  xxvi.  17).  It  prefigured  Christ  our  Passover, 
sacrificed  for  us.  (1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  now 
serves  in  its  stead,  a  memorial  ordinance  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  other  of  these  ordinances,  Circumcision,  was  the 
rite  initiatory  into  the  Church ;  a  seal  of  the  righteonsness  of 
faith ;  teaching  the  native  impurity  of  the  heart,  and  emblem- 
atical of  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God.  Precisely  the  same 
ends  are  now  eflFected  by  the  Cliristian  rite  of  Baptism.  The 
Church  is  the  same,  the  Eucharist  takes  the  place  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  Baptism  the  place  of  Circumcision.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  coextensive  with  the  Passover — not  more  restrictei 
Neither  is  Baptism  more  restricted  than  Circumcision.  It  is 
applied  to  females  as  well  as  males,  and  should,  like  Circum- 
cision, be  applied  to  believers  and  their  infant  children.  We 
have  as  much  authority — and  of  the  same  kind — for  infant 
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baptism,  as  for  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  holy 
day,  and  as  for  admitting  females  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Snpper.  The  Lord  has  commanded  that  his  people 
should  be  marked — children  as  well  as  adults ;  and  on  changing 
the  mark,  he  has  not  forbidden  it  to  be  applied  to  the  lambs  of 
his  flock.  He  ever  deals  with  men  largely  by  families,  and  we 
see  traces  of  the  same  method  under  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Wherefore  we  conclude  that  baptism  should  be  administered 
to  believers  and  to  their  infant  seed. 
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Abticlb  IV.— HANNAH  THURSTON. 

H<mnah  Thurston.  A  Story  of  American  Life.  By  Bayaid 
Taylob.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam.  1864.  12mo. 
pp.  464. 

Bayabd  Taylob  lias  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  as  an 
enterprising  traveler,  and  a  writer  of  sprightly  narratives,  all  the 
more  acceptable  to  many,  because  he  is  never  profound,  and 
exacts  no  thought  from  his  reader,  but  only  requires  him  to  be 
a  good  listener  to  one  who  is  fond  of  talking,  and  wants  hear- 
ers. The  books  of  travels  which  he  has  published,  possessing 
this  merit — no  more — have  been  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  and 
brought  wealth  and  fame  to  theij;  author.  They  have  been  far 
more  successful  with  the  public  than  they  could  have  been,  if 
their  author  had  been  a  profound  observer  of  men,  and  of  so- 
cial institutions. 

But  in  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  he  has  attempted  a  department  of  literatare,  which 
requires  very  different  and  far  higher  mental  endowments.  It 
is  not  merely  because,  in  the  department  of  fiction,  he  has 
such  men  as  Thackeray  and  Dickens  and  Bulwer  for  competi- 
tors, but  because  a  "story  of  American  life"  cannot  be  soc- 
cessfully  done,  without  such  habits  of  analysis  and  philosophi- 
cal insight,  as  we  find  few  traces  of  in  his  previous  writingg. 
He  tells  us  himself,  in  his  prefatory  letter,  that  he  does  not 
"rest  the  interest  of  the  book  on  its  slender  plot,  bntonthe 
fidelity  with  which  it  represents  certain  types  of  character  and 
'phases  of  society."  Tliat  is  to  say,  this  book  is  to  be  approved 
or  condemned  by  the  critic  and  by  the  public,  according  as  it 
depicts  truly  or  not  such  peculiarities  of  American  society,  as 
Women's  rights,  Total  abstinence.  Revivals,  Spirit-rappings, 
and  Socialism ;  for  these  are  the  leading  peculiarities  of  devel- 
opment in  "American  life,"  of  which  the  author  treats,  and 
for  the  faithful  portraiture  of  which  he  thus  acknowledges 
himself  responsible.    No  superficial  observer,  no  man  who  is 
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not  in  thorough  sympathy  with  that  profound  rehgious  earnest- 
ness, which  has  been  a  most  striking  American  characteristic 
from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  present  time,  can  do 
justice  to  the  themes  thus  indicated.  He  must  appreciate  such 
religious  earnestness  as  a  moral  force  acting,  not  upon  a  single 
isolated  individual,  but  upon  seven  successive  generations  of 
men,  enjoying  to  an  extent  never  before  permitted  to  any  peo- 
ple, freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  It  is  surely  quite 
obvious  that,  to  succeed  in  such  an  undertaking,  the  author 
needs  far  other  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  than  those 
which  fitted  him  to  write  a  sprightly  and  highly  entertaining 
narrative  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  world-wide  travels 
in  foreign  lands. 

We  must  also  confess  to  our  fears,  that  there  is  much  in  our 
author's  life,  spent  to  so  great  an  extent  in  foreign  countries, 
to  disqualify  him  for  a  true  insight  of  the  social  condition  of 
this  his  native  land.  With  that  religious  earnestness  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  American  character,  we  suspect 
Bayard  Taylor  never  had  much  sympathy,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  he  has  even  learned  to  this  day,  that  in  this  respect  he  is 
not  a  true  American.  And  in  that  old  world,  in  which  so 
largb  a  portion  of  his  mature  life  has  been  spent,  and  with  which 
he  has  united  himself  by  the  strong  ties  of  family  alliance,  he 
everywhere  finds  the  names,  and  forms,  and  language  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  the  religious  zeal  and  fervor  of  his  own 
country,  nowhere.  A  man  with  truly  American  ideas  of  relig- 
ion finds  the  religious  aspects  of  his  own  country  wanting, 
quite  as  much  as  the  peculiarities  of  its  climate,  and  natural 
scenery.  Instead,  he  finds  a  religion,  called  Christian  indeed, 
but  which  Dr.  Paleyjias  most  truly  characterized  by  saying,  "a 
Chpstian's  chief  care  being  to  pass  quietly  through  this  world 
to  a  better."  This  is  very  much  the  impression  which  the  re- 
ligion of  the  old  world  makes  on  the  mind  of  a  devout  Amer- 
ican traveler.  It  is  a  religion  which  is  quite  satisfied  with 
such  frames  of  mind,  and  such  religious  emotions  as  may  be 
naturally  enough  excited  by  the  liturgy,  the  high  ceremonial 
and  the  artistic  decorations,  which  are  so  liberally  employed 
in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  English  Establish- 
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ment,  but  which  makes  no  earnest  and  imperative  claim  to  an 
entire  control  of  the  life  of  the  individual  man,  and  to  subju- 
gate to  its  laws  all  civil  and  political  institutions,  and  all  the 
rules  and  usages  of  social  and  practical  life.  It  is  just  sudi  a 
religion  as  the  English  Establishment  will  nurture  whererer  it 
thrives ;  and  it  and  all  its  offshoots  will  thrive,  just  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  surrounded  only  by  this  easy,  quiet,  un- 
practical religion  of  the  emotions  and  of  poetic  sentiment. 

WTien  an  American,  who  is  without  sympathy  with  the  in- 
tenser  religious  development  of  his  own  country,  falls  in  with 
the  religious  aspects  of  the  old  world,  he  readily  accepts  them, 
and  comes  to  estimate  the  more  practical  religion  of  his  own 
country,  just  as  it  is  estimated  by  a  large  class  of  foreign  trav- 
elers in  the  United  States,  who  find  nothing  so  much  amiss  in 
America,  as  its  religion.  Yery  many  Americans  are  drawn 
by  taste  or  business,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  while  yet  in  their 
youth,  to  Europe,  and  after  many  years  spent  in  foreign  lands 
return  quite  divested  of  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  an 
American.  They  are  just  such  men  as  Mr.  Woodbury  of  the  story 
before  us.  With  religion,  as  it  manifests  itself  here  for  the 
most  part,  they  have  no  sympathy.  Our  author  says  in  his 
prefatory  letter,  that  he  is  neither  "Mr.  Woodbury,  nor  Mr. 
Waldo,  nor  Seth  Wattles."  And  yet  in  respect  to  religion,  we 
are  forced  to  believe  he  is  Mr.  Woodbury.  His  whole  life  is 
exactly  suited  to  make  him  just  such  a  man  ;  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  portrait  as  genuine,  though  he  denies  that 
he  sat  for  it.  We  must  add  that  no  Mr.  Woodbury  can  fairly 
represent  these  "  certain  types  of  character  and  phases  of  so- 
ciety." Precisely  to  this  extent  we  believe  Bayard  Taylor 
is  disqualified  for  the  task  he  has  utdertaken. 

In  the  execution  of  his  work,  we  find  but  too  abundant  pitx^ 
of  this  disqualification.  Throughout  the  book  "  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  drinks,"  from  conscientious  motives,  is 
treated  as  an  absurd  and  contemptible  fanaticism,  the  o&pring 
and  the  characteristic  mark  of  narrow  and  illiberal  minds.  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance,  in  which  it  is  treated  u 
worthy  of  the  smallest  respect.  Its  advocates  are  made  the 
most  intolerant  of  bigots,  and  sourest  of  fanatics.     It  is  as- 
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sumed  that  a  liberal  mind  will  of  coarse  be  emancipated  from 
so  vulgar  a  prejudice.  This  is  the  light  in  which  Bajard  Tay- 
lor chooses  to  exhibit  this  great  movement  of  the  American 
mind  in  behalf  of  universal  temperance.  Whether  the  doc- 
trines of  the  American  Temperance  Societies  are  true  or  false, 
we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  exhibition  of  this 
great  national  phenomenon  quite  contemptible.  It  would  be 
contemptible  in  a  Dickens  or  a  Thackeray ;  in  an  American 
author,  who  ought  to  understand  the  subject,  it  is  almost  be- 
neath contempt. 

Does  not  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  know,  that  the  great  American 
Temperance  Eeform  was  not  originated  in  the  minds  of  such 
narrow  minded  bigots  as  Seth  Wattles  and  Mr.  Grindle  ?  And 
that  such  men  have  never  been  its  leading  representatives  and 
advocates  before  the  people  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  it  has 
been  cordially  accepted,  and  very  earnestly  and  powerfully 
advocated  by  a  host  of  men,  occupying  the  foremost  positions 
in  church  and  in  state,  as  well  as  in  professional  and  social 
life  ?  Men,  the  liberality  of  whose  minds,  and  the  generosity 
of  whose  culture  would  render  them  ornaments  to  any  nation 
on  earth,  and  with  whom  our  author  cannot  presume  to  com- 
pare himself,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  very  obvious  lack 
of  modesty. 

The  American  Temperance  Reform  may  possibly  be  argued 
down,  but  it  cannot  be  sneered  down  and  laughed  down,  after 
the  method  of  this  book.  It  is  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  of 
enlarged,  enlightened,  and  religious  minds,  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  a  great  national  vice,  by  influences  addressed  to  the 
understandings  and  the  consciences  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  that  in  their  zeal«against  a  national  evil  so  grievous  and  so 
alarming,  they  have  sometimes  assumed  positions,  which  cannot 
be  defended  on  sound  philosophical  principles :  it  may  be  that 
the  reform  will  never  achieve  all  the  good  which  its  friends  and 
advocates  have  hoped ;  but  whatever  its  future  history  may  be, 
sober  tind  enlightened  men  will  see  in  this  part  of  our  moral 
development  much  to  respect  and  honor,  and  nothing  to  despise 
and  ridicule ;  and  if  our  author  chooses  to  hold  it  up  to  con- 
tempt and  derision,  he  betrays,  most  manifestly,  his  ignorance 
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of  what  an  intelligent  man  will  be  sure  to  understand — ^his 
own  country.  He  may,  we  think  he  will,  meet  applause  from 
thousands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  religious 
characters  are  as  devoid  of  earnestness,  and  whose  views  of  our 
country  are  as  superficial  as  his  own ;  but  in  his  own  country, 
tlie  wise  and  good,  if  they  read  his  book  at  all,  will  read  it  with 
sorrow,  and  lay  it  aside  with  a  lowered  estimate  of  its  author. 

There  are  reasons  why  such  a  reform  as  this  should  be  at- 
tempted, and  gain  a  wide  influence  in  this  country,  which  do 
not  exist  in  other  lands.  The  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of 
man  is  not  confined  to  our  political  system :  it  pervades  oar 
religion  also,  and  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  all  our 
modes  of  religious  action.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  higher 
classes  in  Britain  to  regard  the  besotting  vices  which  prevail 
in  the  lower  strata  of  society,  with  regret  and  sorrow  indeed, 
and  yet  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  inevitable,  and  a  thing 
to  be  expected.  The  drunkenness  which  occurs  in  the  higher 
ranks  is  veiled  over  with  decencies  and  elegant  concealments, 
and  occasions  very  little  shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  na- 
tion.  The  diflerent  ranks  are  so  far  removed  from  each  other 
in  all  their  social  relations  and  modes  of  life,  that  the  thought 
would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  of  practising  total  ab- 
stinence in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  noble 
bom,  for  the  sake  of  setting  an  example  of  temperance  to  the 
poor  and  the  lowly.  To  this  there  are  indeed  exceptions: 
there  are  noble  examples  in  England,  of  men  in  the  meet 
affluent  circumstances,  who  practice  the  strictest  total  absti- 
nence.   But  they  are  rare  exceptions. 

But  in  our  country  we  admit,  we  earnestly  contend,  that  all 
the  forces  of  culture  are  to  be  applied  to  men  as  men,  with  do 
question  about  rank  or  class.  I^either  as  republicans  nor  as 
Christians,  do  we  admit  that  there  is  any  class  in  society,  that 
is  to  be  given  over  to  the  degradation  of  vice.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  and  that  every  man  of 
every  class  is  our  brother.  Hence  we  easily  admit  that  the 
rule  of  moral  action  by  which  we  are  bound  is  one  whidi  is 
not  only  safe  in  the  palaces  of  wealth,  but  safe  also  in  dwell- 
ings of  poverty  and  toil.     And  it  is  not  a  reproach  but  an 
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honor  to  the  religion  of  our  country,  that  tens  of  thouflands  of 
the  wealthy  have  been  found  willing  to  banish  intoxicating 
drinks  from  their  tables  and  their  sideboards,  not  only  as  a 
security  to  the  virtue  of  their  own  children,  but  from  a  seri- 
ous regard  to  the  influence  of  their  example  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.     This  is  practical  democracy. 

In  dealing  with  American  "sects"  and  "revivals,"  our 
"story  of  American  Life"  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortu- 
nate. We  are  entirely  unable  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate 
idea  of  his  mode  of  handling  this  subject,  except  by  extracting 
the  following  paragraphs  into  our  pages.  We  grudge  the  space 
they  will  occupy,  but  were  we  to  attempt  to  represent  the 
author's  view  of  this  subject  in  our  own  language,  we  should 
be  suspected  by  many  of  our  readers  of  having  done  him  in- 
justice.   He  must  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself  as  follows : 

^'  The  churches  in  the  village  undertook  their  periodical  '  reyivals '  which 
absorbed  the  interest  of  the  community  while  they  lasted.  It  was  not  the  usual 
season  in  Ptolemy  for  such  agitations  of  the  religious  atmosphere,  but  the 
Methodist  clergyman,  a  very  zealous  and  impassioned  speaker,  having  initiated 
the  movement  with  great  success,  the  other  sects  became  alarmed  lest  he  should 
sweep  all  the  repentant  sinners  of  the  place  into  his  own  fold.  As  soon  as  they 
could  obtain  help  from  Tiberius,  the  Baptists  followed,  and  the  Rev.  Lemuel 
Styles  was  constrained  to  do  likewise.  For  a  few  days  the  latter  regained  the 
ground  he  had  lost,  and  seemed  about  to  dbtance  his  competitors.  Luckily  for 
Idm,  the  Revt  Jehiel  Preeks  accompanied  his  wife  on  her  fareweU  visit,  and  was 
immediately  impressed  into  the  service.  His  account  of  his  sufferings  at  Tristan 
d^Acunha,  embracing  a  description  of  the  sickness  and  triumphant  death  of  his 
first  wife,  melted  the  auditors  to  tears,  and  the  exhortation  which  followed  was 
like  seed  planted  in  weU-ploughed  ground.  The  material  for  conversion,  drawn 
upon  from  so  many  different  quarters,  was  soon  exhausted,  but  the  rival  churches 
stoutly  held  out,  until  convinced  that  neither  had  any  further  advantage  to  gain 
over  the  other. 

"  Mr.  Waldo,  of  course,  was  not  exempt  from  the  general  necessity,  although 
conscious  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  labored  in  representing  so  unim- 
portant a  sect  Its  founder  had  been  a  man  of  marked  character,  whose  strong, 
peculiar  intellect,  combined  with  his  earnestness  of  heart,  wrought  powerfully 
upon  those  with  whom  he  came  in  personal  contact,  but  his  views  were  not 
broad  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class.  After  his  death,*  many  of 
his  disciples,  released  from  the  influeace  of  his  personality,  saw  how  slight  a 
diffSsrence  separated  them  from  their  brethren,  and  yearned  to  be  included  in  a 
more  extensive  fold.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Waldo,  whose  native  good  sense 
taught  him  that  minor  differences  in  interpretation  and  observances  do  not  justify 
Christians  in  dividing  their  strength  by  a  multitude  of  separate  organizations. 
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Hi0  coDgregation,  however,  was  very  slowly  broDght  to  Tiew  the  matter  in  the 
same  light,  and  he  was  too  sincerely  attached  to  its  members  to  give  up  bk 
charge  of  them  while  any  prospect  of  saccess  remained. 

*'  On  this  occasion,  nevertheless — thanks  to  the  zeal  of  some  of  his  flock,  mther 
than  his  own  power  of  wielding  the  thonder-bolts  of  Terror — ^Mr.  Waldo  gained 
three  or  four  solitary  fish  out  of  the  threescore,  who  were  hanled  up  fron  the 
deeps  by  the  varions  nets.  The  Cimmerian  rite  of  baptism  had  this  advantsge, 
that  it  was  not  performed  in  public,  and  its  solemnity  was  not  therefore  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators,  such  as  are  espedally  wont  to 
be  on  hand  when  the  water  is  cold.  Mr.  Waldo  even  disregarded  the  pecoiiir 
form  of  initiation  which  characterised  his  sect,  affirming  that  it  added  no  sanctity 
to  the  rite. 

*'  During  the  period  of  the  revivals,  there  was  a  temporary  saspeosioo  of  the 
social  life  of  Ptolemy.  Even  kindred  families  rarely  assembled  at  tea  except  to 
discuss  the  absorbing  topic  and  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  varioos 
churches.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  Baxter's  'Saint's  Rest,'  'Allein^s 
Alarm,'  Young's  'Night  Thoughts,'  and  Pollok's  '  Course  of  Time,'  at  the  litUe 
bookstore.  Two  feathers  disappeared  from  the  Sunday  bonnet  of  Mra.  HsBtilt4in 
Bue,  and  the  Misses  Smith  exchanged  their  red  ribbons  for  slate-colored.  Still  it 
was  not  the  habit  of  the  little  place  to  be  sombre ;  its  gayety  was  never  excesnve, 
and  hence  its  serious  moods  never  assumed  a  penitential  character,  and  soon  wok 
o£  In  this  respect  it  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  Mulligansville  and  Anacreeo, 
both  of  which  communities  retained  a  severe  and  mournful  ezpreeaion  for  a  kog 
time  after  their  revivals  had  closed."    pp.  169-171. 

This  is  familiar  ground  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander, 
and  tliey  can  judge  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  this  representa- 
tion of  the  case  as  well  as  we,  and  what  chance  "  American 
sects"  and  "revivals"  have  of  being  appreciated,  wherever 
Bayard  Taylor  is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  a  witness.  That  his 
testimony  will  be  taken  by  vast  multitudes  we  are  well  aware. 
He  is  just  such  a  witness  as  will  find  a  most  ready  and  delight- 
ed credence,  wherever  the  governing  aristocracy  and  church 
establishment  of  England  cast  their  shadow.  And  under  that 
dark  eclipse  a  large  'portion  of  the  English  speaking  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  outside  our  own  country,  are  at  this  time 
living. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  such  representations  confined  to 
England  and  her  colonies  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world.  In 
matters  pertaining  to  our  countvy,  England,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  London  Times,  forms  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  and  of  Christendom.  Even  in  our  own  country  such 
views  are  nuost  eagerly  embraced  by  thousands.     The  notion 
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of  these  matters  entertained  by  our  author  is  not  original,  it  is 
even  vulgar ;  it  is  the  notion  v^hich  is  zealously  propagated  by 
the  whole  American  branch  of  Episcopacy,  with  a  few  choice 
exceptions,  and  which  is  embraced  by  multitudes  of  the 
worldly,  unthinking,  and  undevout. 

Yet  let  no  man  that  holds  it  make  any  pretension  to  any 
real  insight  of  religion  in  our  country.  Any  man  who  sees  in 
American  revivals,  and  in  the  eflforts  which  are  made  to  pro- 
mote them,  nothing  deeper,  nothing  more  respectable,  than  an 
annual  scramble  of  the  sects  to  make  as  many  proselytes  as 
possible,  each  for  itself,  may  be  assured  that  his  own  view  of 
the  subject  is  so  superficial  as  to  be  quite  unworthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  any  thoughtful,  devout  man.  We  know 
something  of  the  evils  of  that  multiplication  of  sects,  which  is 
American,  only  because  in  America  alone  has  the  human 
mind  ever  had  freedom  of  development  in  respect  to  religion. 
We  feel  far  more  than  on  this  occasion  we  shall  attempt  to  ex- 
press, the  weakness,  the  scandal,  and  the  shame  which  are 
brought  on  the  Christian  cause,  by  the  unnatural  relations 
to  each  other,  into  which  devout  men  are  thrown  by  these  sad 
divisions.  It  is  a  subject  we  can  never  approach  without 
being  ready  to  exclaim,  "  O,  that  mine  head  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people." 

But  we  know,  too,  that  when  with  a  worldly  mind  and  an 
undevout  heart,  an  author  stands  at  a  cold  and  unsympathizing 
distance  from  this  scene,  and  forms  and  utters  such  opinions 
respecting  it,  as  those  quoted  above,  he  does  but  uncover  the 
superficial  shallowness  of  his  own  thought ;  so  far  as  this  sub- 
ject is  concerned  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  philosophical  insight. 
While  we  are  writing,  a  friend,  whose  attention  we  have 
called  to  the  pass^e  we  have  quoted  above,  says  of  it,  that  it 
is  simply  the  utterance  of  half-truths.  This  is  just  what  we 
think  of  it,  and  only  add,  that,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases, 
it  is  such  an  utterance  of  half-truths,  as  constitutes  the  most 
mischievous  of  falsehoods.  To  ascribe  these  phenomena  to 
mere  sectarian  zeal  is  to  give  no  adequate  account  of  them. 
If,  underlying  all,  there  were  not  an  earnest  faith  in  tlie  great 
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verities  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  involving  the  everlasting 
destinies  of  the  soul,  there  would  be  nothing  to  keep  these  fir^ 
burning,  or  to  rekindle  them  when  they  had  become  tempc»^- 
rily  inactive.  Zeal  for  sect  would  die  out.  Such  men  as 
£ayard  Taylor  do  not  become  proselyting  sectarians,  not  be- 
cause they  are  incapable  of  party  spirit,  or  at  all  slow  to  mani- 
fest it  when  some  question  arises  in  which  they  think  their 
own  interests  are  at  stake,  but  because  they  do  not  regard 
religion  as  any  serious  practical  reality.  And  if  other  men 
were  as  indifferent  to  it  as  they  are,  they,  too,  would  become 
incapable  of  sympathy  with  sectarian  zeal.  Men  do  not  be- 
come zealous  for  religion,  for  the  sake  of  their  sects,  but  they 
are  zealous  for  their  sects,  because  they  think  them  necessair 
to  the  prosperity  of  religion. 

Three  considerations  are  needful  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  order  to  explain,  and  the  three  taken  together  do 
fully  explain  that  development  of  sect  which  is  in  some  sort 
peculiar  to  our  country.  These  considerations  are — ^first,  that 
a  very  lai^e  portion  of  the  people  with  us,  are  in  serions 
practical  earnest  about  religion — second,  that  here  the  human 
mind  has  opportunity  for  entire  freedom  of  development, — and 
third,  that  very  few  of  the  sects  of  the  United  States  are  of 
American  origin.  They  are  the  products  of  the  controversies 
of  all  Christendom,  through  all  the  ages  of  Christian  history, 
transplanted  to  American  soil  by  the  process  of  colonization, 
and  here  brought  into  collision  with  each  other  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  impossible  on  the  soil  of  Europe ; — all  protected 
by  the  State  in  their  efforts  to  realize  their  own  systems  of 
religious  organization,  and  yet  no  one  of  them  favored  or  sup- 
ported by  any  partiality  of  the  government ;— each  left  to  its 
own  resources,  its  own  logic,  its  ow^  inherent  power  of  sway- 
ing the  beliefs  of  the  people.  It  is  the  order  of  God's  provi- 
dence, that  systems  shall  originate  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  be  tested  in  the  Western.  The  errors,  the  follies,  the 
wrongs  which  have  for  ages  been  fostered  under  the  religions 
despotisms  of  Europe  are  here  brought  into  open  collision 
with  each  other,  and  with  free  mind  and  a  free  Bible.  And 
that  man  who,  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  only  stands  at  a 
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distance,  and  gives  utterance  to  his  ignorant  disgust  at  these 
sectarian  conflicts,  need  raake  no  farther  pretensions  to  any 
understanding  of  the  religion  of  this  country.  We,  at  least, 
are  not  prepared  to  treat  any  such  pretensions  with  respect. 
As  well  uncage  all  the  wild  beasl^  of  a  menagerie,  and  then 
stand  at  a  safe  distance  outside  the  ring,  to  express  our  disgust 
at  the  scene  of  conflict  and  confusion  which  would  ensue. 

This  consideration  also  suggests  the  thought  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  religious  sects  in  our  country  can  by  no  means 
be  accepted  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  religion  under  abso- 
lute religious  freedom.  It  is  not  the  result  simply  of  such 
freedom,  but  of  the  mingling  together  of  many  rival  and  op- 
posing systems,  which  were  the  products  not  of  religious  free- 
dom, but  of  the  various  forms  of  spiritual  despotism,  each 
enjoying  the  unrestrained  use  of  all  its  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  ascendancy.  It  may 
be  affirmed  without  any  hesitation,  that  several  of  tiie  most 
prevalent  religious  denominations  of  this  country  could  never 
liave  existed,  had  not  either  the  Church  wielded  the  power  of 
physical  coercion,  or  the  State  controlled  the  Church.  Religious 
freedom  never  would  have  produced  them  ;  and  whether  they 
can  maintain  a  permanent  existence  under  religious  freedom 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  future.  We  cannot  then 
regard  our  present  sectarian  conflicts  as  a  permanent  order  of 
things,  but  as  a  state  of  transition  to  a  future  of  which  no  one 
can  perhaps  form  any  adequate  conception. 

The  reader  will  of  course  have  noticed  the  aspect  in  which, 
in  the  passage  quoted,  the  author  chooses  to  present  Christian 
missions  to  the  heathen.  To  those  who  have  not  read  the  book 
it  may  be  necessat'y  to  remark  that  Eev.  Jehiel  Preeks  is  a 
returned  missionary  from  !l^dia,  who,  having  lost  his  wife  in 
that  country,  has  just  married  another  from  among  the  spin- 
sters of  Eev.  Lemuel  Styles's  congregation  at  Ptolemy.  Other 
allusions  to  the  same  subject  are  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  but  always  in  the  same  spirit,  always  with  the  evident 
intention  of  exciting  and  expressing  contempt  both  for  the 
missionary  and  those  who  support  him.  If  any  man  were  to 
take  his  notions  of  American  missionary  efforts  from  this  book. 
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he  would  suppose  them  to  be  the  oflbpring  of  the  najroweet 
and  most  contemptible  fanaticism.  This,  Irom  a  man  whose 
only  claim  to  be  regarded  with  honor  rests  on  his  enterprise  as 
a  world-wide  traveler,  is  certainly  contemptible.  It  is  well  to 
remind  snch  a  man  that  it  i^  time  he  should  travel  in  his  own 
country.  When  he  does  so,  and  informs  himself  on  this  uoal- 
ter,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again.  We  shall  then 
hear  him  acknowledging  that  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  returned  missionary  is  to  hear  him  whine  over 
his  sufferings  in  heathen  lands,  or  to  make  any  effort  to  excite 
other  people's  sympathy  for  his  self-denials  and  sacrifices.  He 
will  find  them  narrating  their  experiences  in  those  pagan  lands 
in  quite  as  cheerful  a  spirit  as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  narrates  his 
adventures  in  Egypt  or  Lapland.  And  if  he  is  a  candid  man, 
he  will  acknowledge  that  among  the  missionaries  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  American  churches,  are  found  many  men, 
who,  in  every  (juality  of  the  accomplished  traveler,  especially 
in  the  analysis  of  national  character,  of  institutions,  of  society, 
are  at  least  the  equals  of  the  author  of  Hannah  Thurston. 

There  is,  we  are  happy  to  admit,  one  phase  of  Atnerican 
character  which  our  author  has  exhibited  with  much  more 
truth  and  fidelity ;  and  it  should  also  be  stated,  injustice,  that 
the  book  derives  all  its  interest  from  that  one  topic.  We  refer  to 
that  dissatisfaction  which  has  existed  for  many  years  with  the 
social  and  even  the  political  relations  of  women.  The  charac- 
ters under  which  our  author  has  chosen  to  represent  total  ab- 
stinence, zeal  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  sects  and  revivals, 
and  Christian  missions,  are  almost  without  exception  revolting 
and  disgusting,  either  stiff,  formal  and  Pharisaical,  like  Rev. 
Lemuel  Styles,  or  intensely  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and  &nat- 
ical,  like  Seth  Wattles  and  Mr.  Grindle,  to  say  nothing  of  sev- 
eral female  specimens.  Mrs.  Waldo  may  be  taken  as  an 
exception,  perhaps,  but  not  really  so ;  for  though  the  wife  of 
the  pastor  of  a  very  small  and  narrow  sect,  she  has  really  no 
sympathy  with  her  sect,  and  figures  in  the  story  in  the  midst 
of  aU  these  disgusting  developments  as  a  noble  and  troe 
woman,  whose  social  tact  and  womanly  power  over  the  hearts 
of  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  she  lived,  a  queen  or  a  duchess 
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might  well  envy.  We  had  the  feeling,  all  the  time  we  were 
reading  the  book,  that  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  proprieties 
of  the  plot  to  represent  so  fair  a  flower,  implying  so  generous 
a  culture,  as  growing  in  such  a  soil  and  under  such  a  climate. 
If  American  society  matures  such*  women  as  Mrs.  Waldo,  then 
ought  the  author  to  show  sometliing  of  the  social  forces  by 
which  results  so  beautiful  are  produced ;  and  it  is  a  just  and 
most  damaging  criticism  that  he  utterly  fails  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Waldo  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  another  exception,  and 
yet  only  apparently,  for  he  is  greatly  too  good  to  be  in  sympar 
thy  with  his  sect ;  and  the  author,  in  delineating  his  character, 
invests  him  with  certain  disagreeable  peculiarities,  which  are 
not  at  all  demanded  by  the  proprieties  of  the  plot,  and  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  render  the  reader's  conception  of  the 
sects  of  Ptolemy  more  revolting  and  disgusting. 

But  the  doctrine  of  "  Woman's  Eights  "  is  represented  by 
Hannah  Thurston,  the  heroine  of  the  story.  And  of  her  we 
may  say,  as  of  Mrs.  Waldo,  that  we  are  constantly  wondering 
how  such  a  character  should  have  been  produced  amid  such 
surroundings.  The  author  enlists  the  reader's  sympathy  in  her 
in  every  part  of  the  story,  and  that  however  much  he  may  dis- 
sent from  her  opinions.  We  think  in  her  character  the  author 
has  truly  represented  the  best  specimens  of  the  class  which 
he  intended  to  describe.  He  is  likely  perhaps  to  make  on  the 
foreign  reader  the  impression  that  this  class  is  much  more  nu- 
merous among  us  than  it  is.  It  is  a  very  small  class,  and  yet 
in  our  whole  country  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  may 
be  found,  and  we  heartily  thank  the  author  for  this  truthful 
portrait. 

The  philanthropy  of  these  women,  their  love  of  universal 
humanity,  is  sincere  and  very  earnest.  They  are  ready  to  en- 
dure any  sufferings  and  self-sacrifices  in  vindicating  the  rights 
of  all  who  are  suffering  wrong,  and  in  taking  the  side  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  however  powerful..  But  they 
are  in  rebellion  against  the  divinely  constituted  relations  of  the 
sexes.  With  the  queenly  sceptre  which  woman  in  her  own 
native  right  wields,  they  are  not  satisfied.  We  have  never  in- 
deed known  one  who  was  willing  to  resign  it,  but  they  aspire 
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to  add  to  this  natnral  and  inalienable  dominion  an  eqnal  par- 
ticipation in  man's  royal  prerogatives  also.  They  scorn  and 
repudiate  the  natural,  and,  as  we  tliink,  the  inevitable  depen- 
dence of  woman  on  man,  as  humiliating  and  degrading.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration  what  has  caused  this  pecu- 
liar mental  development  in  our  countiy.  We  repeat  it,  that 
the  American  people  are  religiously  in  earnest,  and  in  nothing 
more  in  earnest,  than  in  their  purpose  to  apply  the  great  foun- 
dation doctrine  of  our  republic  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
our  common  humanity.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
American  conflict,  men  of  other  lands  might  have  been  excused 
for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  the  sanguinary 
conflict  of  the  last  three  years  aflEbrds,  we  should  think,  an 
overwhelming  and  certainly  a  terrible  attestation  of  it.  What 
wonder  then  if  in  our  zeal  for  this  great  truth  we  should  some- 
times exaggerate  and  distort  it?  Chiefly  from  such  exaggera- 
tion and  distortion  this  agitation  (if  indeed  it  is  extensive 
enough  to  be  called  an  agitation)  has  resulted.  There  are  ex- 
aggerations of  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  which  are  widely 
prevalent  and  exert  a  mighty  influence  over  a  very  latge  por- 
tion of  the  English  speaking  population  of  the  globe,  which  to 
admit  is  to  lay  ourselves  imder  a  logical  necessity  of  admitting 
that  many  of  our  laws  and  social  usages  in  respect  to  women 
are  unjust  and  in  flagrant  violation  of  natural  right.  For  ex- 
ample, millions,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  even  in  England, 
believe  that  the  right  of  voting  at  all  elections  is  a  natural, 
inherent,  and  therefore  inalienable  right,  and  that  to  deny  it 
to  any  portion  of  the  population  of  a  country  is  a  violation  of 
natural  justice.  So  also  of  the  right  to  be  eligible  to  all  oflSces 
and  places  of  trust  and  emolument  under  the  Government  If 
this  assumption  is  true,  it  is  utterly  vain  to  argue  against  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  vote  and  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to 
any  ofSoe  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  If  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  be  eligible  to  office  exists  in  virtue  of  one's  belonging  to 
the  human  race,  why  should  not  women  enjoy  it  as  well  as 
men  ?  And  why  should  we  wonder  that  men  and  women  are 
found  clamorously  crying  out  against  the  disfranchisement  of 
woman?    Why  this  cruel  injustice  to  our  mothers,  wives,  si*- 
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ters,  and  daughters  ?  And  then  if  woman  is  to  vote,  and  to 
liold  office,  and  to  sit  in  the  legislature,  why  not  bear  her  full 
equal  part  in  efforts  to  sway  public  opinion  ?  Why  not  mount 
the  rostrum  and  engage  in  all  the  conflicts  of  the  political  can- 
vas ?  And  if  she  is  to  do  these  things,  why  not  be  educated 
and  trained  to  do  them  as  men  are  ?  Why  not  be  subjected  to 
the  same  discipline  and  the  same  culture?  Kot  one  of  us  can 
answer  why  not. 

We  do  not  so  understand  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  and 
v^e  are  satisfied  that  such  an  understanding  of  it,  if  logically 
carried  out,  (which  we  are  sure  in  this  country  it  never  will  be,) 
can  result  in  nothing  but  anarchy.  My  birth  as  a  member  of 
the  human  race  gives  me  no  right  to  be  a  voter.  The  voter  is 
more  properly  an  officeholder,  than  a  simple  citizen  exercising 
a  natural  right  of  humanity.  The  elective  franchise  should  be 
extended  or  contracted  from  considerations  of  public  expediency 
alone.  If  our  country  is  likely  to  be  governed  better  by  the 
votes  of  imigrant  foreigners  than  without  them,  then  let , 
them  have  the  right  of  suffrage ;  if  not,  then  for  the  sake  of 
themselves  and  their  children  after  them  let  it  be  withheld. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  the  prosperity,  the  freedom,  the  virtue 
of  this  nation  will  be  increased  by  enlarging  the  arena  of  po- 
litical strife  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  female  sex,  then  let  it 
be  done.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  destructive  of 
the  peace,  the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the  virtue  of  society, 
then  let  no  theory  about  equal  rights  disturb  the  harmony  of 
social  life.  Let  us  understand  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to 
be  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  a  man,  and  every  woman  to  be 
a  woman,  and  let  woman  be  content  with  her  natural  and 
peaceful  dominion  over  domestic  and  social  life,  and  leave  to 
the  stronger  sex  these  sterner  and  less  amiable  conflicts. 

We  have  no  fear  at  all  that  in  American  or  in  any  free  so- 
ciety this  controversy  will  not  be  adjusted  on  precisely  the 
principles  just  indicated.  On  such  a  question  as  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  the  voices  of  nature  will  be 
heard  and  regarded ;  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  will  be  more 
powerful  than  any  logic  or  any  theory.  In  this  respect  we 
think  our  author  quite  true  to  nature  in  restoring  his  heroine 
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to  the  position  of  trae  womanhood  by  the  promptings  of  her 
heart  and  not  of  her  head ;  and  by  that  process  we  think  a  true 
woman  will  generally  find  her  right  place  in  the  social  system? 
whatever  theoretical  opinions  she  may  have  adopted.  We 
might  indeed  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  nataralness  of 
some  of  the  love  scenes  in  this  book.  Perhaps  we  are  not  good 
judges  of  such  a  matter,  but  the  author  reminded  us  of  the 
words  of  the  wise  man — "  There  be  three  things  which  are  too 
wonderful  for  me,  yea  four  which  I  know  not :  the  way  of  an 
eagle  in  the  air,  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock,  the  way  of 
a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  wa>  of  a  man  with  a 
maid."  The  first  three  of  these  wonders  science  has  explained, 
Bayard  Taylor  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  fourth,  but  we  think 
without  much  success.  He  would  have  done  as  well  to  leave 
it  where  the  wise  man  did.  At  least  we  would  advise  any 
one  who  wishes  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  book  to  leave  off 
at  the  marriage.  True,  Hannah's  conversion  was  not  then 
completed,  but  we  can  feel  assured  that  the  work  was  at  that 
point  well  begun,  and  would  in  due  time  be  quite  accom- 
plished. 

But  though  we  have  no  apprehension  that  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  can  ever  be  to  any  considerable  extent  changed,  ire 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  agitation  of  this  question  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  injury  to  American  society.  It  has  jm>* 
duced  and  is  producing  morbid  developments  which  impera- 
tively require  our  earnest  attention.  We  have  no  fears  that 
the  occupations  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  female  life  will  un- 
dergo any  considerable  change,  or  at  least  any  undeurable 
change,  for  to  changes  we  are  not  opposed,  provided  they  are 
for  the  better.  But  we  think  erroneous,  though  very  crude  and 
indefinite  views  of  this  subject  are  exerting  a  disastrous  infla- 
ence  on  our  whole  system  of  female  education.  There  are 
thousands  who  could  never  be  made  to  believe  that  a  life-career 
which  is  appropriate  for  a  man,  is  therefore  equally  appropri- 
ate for  a  woman,  who  would  yet  receive  without  hesitation  the 
proposition  that  an  e|ducation  which  is  good  for  a  man  is 
equally  good  for  a  woman,  and  could  easily  be  made  to  fed 
that  woman  is  injured  in  the  fact  that  a  similar  education  is 
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not  provided  for  her.  Precisely  this  impression  has  been  made 
on  a  great  number  of  minds  of  both  sexes.  For  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  enterprises  have  been  greatly  multiplied, 
which  have  had  for  their  central  idea  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  collegiate  education  for  our  daughters  as  well  as  for  our  sons. 
Several  colleges  have  been  founded,  which  open  their  classes 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately.  A  large  number 
of  female  seminaries  have  been  established,  and  have  come  into 
a  high  degree  of  public  favor,  which  have  a  four  years  curri- 
culm,  intended  to  be  in  some  degree  equivalent  to  that 
of  our  colleges,  and  that  curriculum  terminates  in  a  regular 
graduation.  And  into  the  system  of  most  of  these  semi- 
naries, female  colleges,  publicity  enters  largely,  public  ex- 
aminations, public  exhibitions  before  large  promiscuous  as- 
semblies, and  the  public  conferring  of  diplomas.  You  shall 
often  witness  a  boarding  school  miss  pf  eighteen  standing  be- 
fore a  vast  promiscuous  assembly,  to  read  or  speak  her  essay, 
and  playing  the  orator  to  the  best  advantage  that  her  feminine 
voice  will  permit.  Let  no  reader  question  the  accuracy  of  our 
representation.  We  speak  what  we  do  know,  and  testify  what 
we  have  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  young  misses  of  every  Female  College  in  the 
land,  are  stimulated  to  the  highest  sseal  for  these  oratorical  per- 
formances, by  the  splendid  reception  given  to  Miss  Anna  £. 
Dickinson,  in  the  Capital  at  Washington,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  gravest  Senators  and 
Kepresentatives  sitting  spell-bound  by  her  eloquence.  These 
vast  changes  in  our  system  of  female  education  have  grown  up 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the 
nation  as  good  almost  without  any  questioning;  at  least  without 
public  questioning ;  for  thousands  have  questioned  them,  who 
have  given  no  public  expression  to  their  doubts.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  always  doubted,  and  on  all  favorable  opportuni- 
ties have  given  utterance  to  our  doubts.  We  are  doubters 
still. 

Does  any  one  in  his  senses  believe  that  our  conceptions  of 
the  highest  perfection  in  male  and  in  female  Ufe  are  identical? 
Are  they  not  quite  as  different  as  our  conception  of  beauty  in 
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male  and  female  attire  ?  Is  it  then  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
the  Bjstem  of  education  which  is  best  fitted  to  qualify  man  for 
his  stern  life-task,  is  also  best  fitted  to  qualify  woman  for  her 
sofler  and  gentler  mission?  Does  it  follow  that  the  machinery 
which  is  good  for  manafacturing  steam  engines,  is  also  good 
for  manufacturing  lace?  Does  it  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  our  colleges  are  good  for  preparing  men  for  profes- 
sional and  public  life,  that,  therefore,  it  will  be  a  kindness  to 
our  daughters  to  provide  for  them  all  the  virile  discipline  we 
can  ?  There  is  not  a  female  seminary  in  the  country,  which 
has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  collegiate 
education  for  girls,  which  does  not  contain  in  its  very  structure 
ample  confession  of  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and 
of  the  soundness  of  the  views  we  have  just  intimated.  Why 
do  they  not  take  the  curriculum  of  Yale  or  .Cambridge, 
and  rigidly  adhere  to  it,  requiring  three  years  of  prepar- 
atory discipline  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  then 
four  years  more  of  rigid  and  stern  application  to  pure  and 
mixed  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  classical  literature 
and  general  philosophy?  The  answer  is  obvious  enough. 
There  is  no  man  or  woman  who  has  not  sober  sense  enough 
left  to  know,  that  such  a  curriculum  for  a  female  seminary  is 
absurd  and  impracticable,  though  we  have  seen  one  statement 
of  a  course  of  study  for  a  female  seminary,  in  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  was  embraced  as  a  text-book.  Why  then  all  this  talk 
about  a  collegiate  education  for  girls,  when  every  man  of  ns 
knows  that  it  is  not  a  collegiate  education  which  is  intended? 
Why  deceive  ourselves  and  the  public  with  this  parade  of  fe- 
male colleges  and  universities,  when  we  are  all  the  time  com- 
pelled to  carry  before  us  the  admission,  that  they  are  institu- 
tions of  entirely  a  different  grade  and  character. 

We  have  no  feai-s  that  all  our  efforts  can  transform  American 
women  into  men ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  no  harm  is 
done  by  the  attempt.  It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say,  that 
most  American  parents  feel,  whether  wisely  or  not,  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  education  of  their  daughters  at  an  age  much 
earlier  than  that  of  their  sons.  We  cannot  set  the  limit  higher 
than  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years.  Before  the  girl  reaches 
that  limit,  she  must  have  completed  her  whole  curriculum, 
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and  be  in  readiness  for  what  is,  and  in  spite  of  all  oar  logic 
always  must  be,  the  great  ercnt  of  woman's  life.  Hence,  the 
absolute  necessity  in  all  those  seminaries,  which  make  a  show 
of  a  collegiate  education,  of  an  exceedingly  crowded  course. 
To  look  over  the  course  of  study  of  many  of  our  female  semi- 
naries, and  see  what  tasks  they  propose  to  lay  upon  girls  be- 
tween tlie  years  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  is  quite  astounding. 
The  consequence  often  is,  we  fear,  that  the  girl  is  harrassed  by 
a  variety  and  multiplicity  of  studies,  incompatible  with  the 
healthful  action  of  either  mind  or  body.  Bodily  health  is  im- 
paired. Irritability  and  excitability,  rather  than  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  are  cultivated,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem tends  more  to  female  pedantry,  than  to  that  beautiful  and 
tasteful  culture  which  becomes  a  woman.  To  all  of  which  add 
those  morbid  outlooks  so  often  occurring  towards  public  exhi- 
bition and  public  life,  and  you  have  an  outline  view  of  the 
mischief  of  which  we  complain. 

We  are  after  all  chiefly  concerned  for  the  bearing  of  this 
state  of  things  on  health.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  feeble 
health  of  American  women,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
lands,  much  more  we  are  inclined  to  think  than  is  true.  But 
that  a  state  of  things  exists  in  many  of  our  larger  seminaries 
which  is  incompatible  with  health  we  certainly  fear.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  voice  of  nature  suggests,  that  some  leisure  should 
enter  into  the  daily  life  of  every  woman.  There  is  no  man 
who  does  not  feel  that  any  woman  who  has  no  leisure  is  over- 
taxed. When  we  see  a  man  called  to  exert  strength  to  the 
utmost,  we  never  think  of  pitying  him ;  he  glories  in  it.  But 
when  we  see  a  woman  put  to  the  same  necessity,  the  voice  of 
nature  within  us  bids  us  rush  to  her  relief.  Every  considerate 
man  feels  that  he  ought  to  allow  some  daily  leisure  to  his  fe- 
male domestics.  And  we  never  see  this  law  violated  in  the 
case  of  any  woman,  whatever  her  condition,  without  feeling  that 
the  teachings  of  nature  are  disregarded.  We  fear  that  in 
our  great  female  seminaries  this  law  is  by  no  means  properly 
regarded.  And  in  no  period  of  the  life  of  a  woman  is  its  vio- 
lation so  sure  to  be  followed  with  disastrous  consequences,  as 
between  the  years  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.    We  think  this 
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subject  reqaires  the  serious  consideration  of  American  parents 
*and  edncators.    We  cannot  altogether  like  the  public  educa- 
tion which  is  now  offered  to  our  daughters.    We  fear  Ameri- 
can society  will  receive  damage  from  it. 

We  were  attracted  to  this  book  (we  do  not  spend  much  time 
upon  books  of  this  class)  by  its  title,  and  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor.   "A  story  of  American  Life,  by  Bayard  Taylor."    There 
is  not  at  this  moment  a  more  interesting  qnestion  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world,  than  the  inflnence  of  tlie  pe- 
culiar political  system  of  this  country,  in  the  formation  of 
character.    It  is  the  question  of  our  whole  future.     On  its  de- 
cision will  depend  the  estimate  which  the  world  and  future 
ages  will  set  on  our  political  system.    It  will  be  of  no  etsiI 
for  us  to  talk  of  our  freedom,  and  our  equal  rights,  unless  it  is 
found,  as  the  result  of  our  experiment,  that  our  institutions 
tend  to  elevate,  and  purify  individual  character,  and  make 
man  a  stronger,  purer,  nobler  being  than  he  has  ever  been 
under  the  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  theocracies  of  the  old 
world.    If  it  shall  appear  in  the  ultimate  result,  that  the  infla- 
ence  of  our  institutions  is  to  degrade,  materialize,  and  senso> 
alize  man,  then  shall  we  demand  in  vain  that  our  political 
system  shall  bear  sway  over  the  destinies  of  the  world.    It 
may  still  be  true  that  the  systems  of  Europe  are  a  sad  failure, 
and  the  philanthropist  may  be  forced  to  sit  down  and  weep  for 
humanity;  but  in  that  case  he  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  best  hope  of  the  future  still  lies  in  combining,  as  favor- 
ably as  possible,  the  elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
•theocracy. 

It  is  very  diflScult  for  an  American  at  home  to  conceive  of 
the  intense  interest  with  which  this  question  is  regarded  in 
other  lands.  Anything  which  seems  to  afford  evidence  that 
American  character  is  degraded  and  depraved,  is  seized  on 
with  more  avidity  by  the  London  Times  and  the  Saturday  Be- 
view,  than  a  story  of  a  ^'Confederate"  victory,  or  a  Federal 
defeat.  No  time  is  lost  in  giving  it  the  most  effective  utt&- 
ance,  and  sowing  it  broadcast,  not  only  over  Britain  but  over 
Europe. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  we  deeply  regret  that  Bayard  Tay- 
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lor  has  given  ench  a  testimony  of  "American  Life"  as  this. 
This  regret  springs  not  only  from  the  infelicities  of  the  picture 
which  we  have  pointed  ont,  but  from  others  of  minor  magni- 
tude to  which  we  have  not  alluded.     There  is  a  disposition  to 
depreciate  and  represent  in  unfavorable  lights,  which  really 
indicates,  that  in  his  present  feelings  and  tastes  he  is  more 
European  than  American.    We  will  furnish  an  example  or 
two.    Arbutus  Wilson,  or  Bute,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is 
the  head  farmer  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  who,  after  Hannah  Thurs- 
ton, is  the  leading  character  of  the  story.    Bute  is  a  man  of 
robust  and  vigorous  frame,  strong  common  sense  and  kindly 
feeling,  but  in  respect  to  education,  refinement,  and  especially 
moral  and  religious  culture,  far  below  that  class  in  American 
society  to  which  he  would  naturally  belong.     But  our  author 
says,  "be  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  American  country- 
man."   This  we  affirm  is  not  true.     The  noblest  characteris- 
tics of  an  American  countryman  are  wanting.     To  have  made 
him  such,  he  should  have  received  a  good  English  education, 
he  should  have  been  immeasurably  higher  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
ligence, and  he  should  have  been  united  to  his  age,  and  to  all 
ages,  by  an  earnest  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  sanctifying 
his  home  and  his  private  life,  and  making  him  an  oamest  pat- 
riot and  philanthropist.    Bute  is  in  love,  and  in  a  conversation 
with  the  object  of  his  affection,  the  author  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing very  significant  comment  on  his  character:  "for  the  lat- 
ter (Bute)  had  such  a  strong  sense  of  propriety  about  matters 
of  this  kind,  (speaking  freely  of  the  affairs  of  his  employer), 
as  might  have  inspired  doubts  of  his  being  a  native-born  Amer- 
ican."    A  man  has  lost  much  of  a  just  feeling  of  nationality, 
when  he  will  speak  thus  of  his  own  country. 

There  are  other  instances  in  the  book  where  the  author  man- 
ifests a  similar  spirit.  It  excites  no  surprise  that  Russell,  for- 
merly of  the  London  Times,  should  speak  thus;  we  expect  it; 
it  is  his  nature,  and  his  occupation ;  but  such  a  remark  from  a 
"native-bom"  American  astonishes  us.  It  is  but  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  but  it  reveals  much  of  the  author's  taste  and  spirit. 

Bayard  Taylor  has  produced  a  book  which  in  many  of  its 
features  will  be  quite  acceptable  to  all  persons  abroad  who  da- 
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precate  the  inflaence  of  oar  institutions.  It  will  leave  on  all 
minds,  who  know  us  only  through  books,  a  false  and  erroneous 
impression,  an  impression  in  which  certain  vices  and  follies  of 
American  society,  with  which  few  only  are  infected,  stand  oat 
prominently  in  the  foreground,  while  its  substantial  advanta' 
ges  and  real  excellencies  And  no  place  in  the  picture.  We 
cannot  accept  this  portrait  of  *^  American  life"  as  in  any 
sense  true  or  faithful.  It  is  such  a  picture  as  his  American 
readers  will  generally  reject  as  false  and  slanderous,  while  the 
enemies  of  democratic  freedom  will  eagerly  accept  it,  and 
earnestly  wish  to  beMeve  it  true. 
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AmcLE  v.— THE  KEY  OP  THE  CONTINENT. 

It  was  a  brilliant  conception  that  could  only  have  occurred 
to  true  genius,  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  chart  of  the 
world  on  Mercator's  projection,  with  the  American  continent 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  map,  between  Europe  an  j  Africa  on 
the  right,  and  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  left,  showing  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  in  their  undhrided  entireness,  as 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  nations.  We  have  failed  to  discover 
the  original  projector  of  this  improvement,  which  is  of  quite  a 
modem  date.  It  was  first  published,  so  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain, in  Colton's  atlas  of  the  world,  about  a  dozen  years  Ago, 
but  Mr.  Colton  does  not  claim  the  credit  of  the  invention.  It 
must  have  been  an  American  idea,  for  we  cannot  imagine  a 
European  geographer  so  oblivious  of  the  past,  so  unbiassed  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  present,  and  so  alive  to  the  inevitable  de- 
velopments of  the  future,  as  to  have  accepted  and  perfected 
by  study  an  improvement  so  powerfully  suggestive  of  what  is 
to  be  in  the  ensuing  ages,  so  far  transcending  the  consciousness 
of  what  is  and  has  been.  Though  the  author  may  remain  un- 
known, his  work  will  remain  for  ages  as  the  chart  of  the 
future,  and  the  tablet  on  which  are  to  be  delineated  the  tri- 
umphs of  advancing  civilization  as  successive  centuries  roll 
along  their  course.  Let  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  place 
this  chart  before  him  and  contemplate  for  awhile  the  sugges- 
tions that  may  arise  in  his  mind,  as  his  eye  wanders  from  land 
to  land,  and  continent  to  continent,  across  either  ocean,  and  in 
various  directions,  where  trade,  and  science,  and  religion,  and 
war  have  left  their  invisible  footprints,  and  consider  all  the 
great  transactions,  and  all  the  wonderful  changes,  from  the 
day  that  Columbus  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  New 
World, — all  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  that  great 
discovery.  Whole  atlasses  of  scenes,  whole  Iliads  of  events, 
whole  encyclopedias  of  knowledge,  rise  up  and  pass  in  review 
before  the  mind,  until  thought  is  lost  in  bewilderment,  an  d 
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the  eye  is  at  last  turned  to  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter, 
before  whom  all  this  tanj^led  net- work  is  plain,  and  by  whose 
supreme  decree  it  all  receives  at  once  its  unity  and  its  boun- 
dary. 

But  it- is  when  we  turn  the  glass  forward,  and  contemplate 
our  chart  in  the  light  of  the  certain  or  probable  developmentg 
of  the  future,  that  it  becomes  overwhelmingly  vast  and  sub- 
limely impressive.  With  the  vast  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa 
permeated  by  the  light  of  Cliristianity ;  with  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope finally  settled,  by  the  conviction  of  its  people  that  it  is  of 
more  consequence  fbr  each  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
the  protection  of  a  good  government,  than  to  know  that  an 
imaginary  boundary  line  passes  to  the  right  or  left  of  his 
dwelling ;  with  our  own  glorious  Union  redeemed  and  disen- 
thralled and  unified  in  the  affections  and  the  character  of  the 
whole  people ;  and  with  the  southern  portions  of  the  continent 
at  length  lifted  up  into  the  heavenly  light  of  the  Bible ;  when 
the  last  and  subtlest  of  the  devices  of  Bome  are  bajSled  and  pat 
to  open  shame ;  the  world  will  witness  results  w^hich  the  imag- 
ination may  delineate  on  this  chart,  that  shall  compensate  bodi 
the  nations  and  their  dread  Sovereign  for  the  agitations  and 
agonies  through  which  we  are  now  about  to  be  carried. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  any  of  these  thoughts  paired 
through  the  mind  of  him  who  first  devised  this  presentatiOQ 
of  continents  and  oceans,  with  the  New  World  in  the  place  of 
honor ;  nor  is  it  known  that  many  persons  of  a  philosophical  turn 
have  been  led  into  speculations  of  this  sort,  by  the  study  of  the 
chart  as  Mr.  Colton  has  presented  it.  We  are  a  busy,  eager 
people,  intent  upon  doing  what  is  in  hand  rather  than  looking 
far  into  the  future,  and  inclined  to  an  easy  confidence  as  to 
what  may  be  before  us,  that  the  energy  and  ingenuity  which 
have  served  us  so  long  will  not  fail  to  be  sufficient  for  any  pos- 
sible emergency  in  time  to  come.  And  if  any  Americans  hare 
studied  the  chart  for  its  suggestions  in  forming  plans  or  learn- 
ing prospects  of  future  good,  it  would  be  only  what  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  from  Americans  that  they  should  love  to 
look  upon  their  own  country  as  standing  central  among  the  con* 
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tinentB,  and  all  other  nations  ranging  themselves  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  looking  towards  the  New  World  for  the  supply 
of  their  wants  and  the  guidance  of  their  enterprises.  But 
what  should  lead  the  minds  of  European  rulers  to  place  America 
in  the  middle  of  their  charts?  We  must  inquire  after  such 
a  phenomenon,  and  see  whence  it  comes  and  what  it  fore- 
bodes. * 

There  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce an  el^ant  map,  sixty-seven  inches  by  forty-eight,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  the  year  1863,  with  the  title  following : 

wobld's  steam  and  electtrio  map. 

"  A  Chflrt  of  the  Roadways  of  Communication  established  thronghont  the 
^whole  World,  by  means  of  steam  and  electricity.  With  an  indication  of  the 
Consular  Ports  of  France  on  the  Globe.  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Count 
Walewski,  Minister  of  State,  according  to  the  latest  official  documents,  by  Ana- 
tole  Chatillaio,  Ex-Chief  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  office  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  and  dedicated  to  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  1868.  Ijan^  successor  to 
Longuet,  Geographical  Publisher,  8  Rue  de  la  Paiz,  Paris.** 

We  know  of  a  second  copy  in  this  conntry,  and  are  not 
aware  of  any  others  that  have  been  imported.  It  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  American  market.  It  is  drawn 
on  the  plan  of  Colton's  chart,  with  the  American  continent  in 
the  middle,  and  there  are  added,  in  colored  lines,  the  courses 
of  all  the  principal  lines  of  steam  packets,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs,  that  represent  the  present  and  fatnre  currents  of  trade 
from  Europe  to  eastern  and  western  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
North  and  South  and  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
These  lines  of  commerce  and  intelligence  are  vastly  suggest- 
ive and  instructive,  and  tliey  carry  the  mind  forward  with 
great  impressiveness  to  the  contemplation  of  the  stupen- 
dous changes,  that  are  just  about  to  be  developed  in  the  in- 
tercourse and  connection  of  nations  all  over  the  world. 
They  also  foreshow  the  important  part  which  the  New 
World  is  destined  to  bear  in  these  future  developments,  and 
call  upon  the  American  statesman  and  merchant  to  enlarge  his 
ideas  and  stir  up  the  utmost  enei^ies  of  liis  mind  to  meet  the  • 
responsibilities  of  the  new  relation  which  our  country  is  to 
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occupy.  A  glance  at  the  chart  is  sufficient  to  teach  the 
thonglitful  mind  that  the  arrangement  itself,  though  of  so  re- 
cent discovery,  is  normal  and  natural.  It  is  putting  things  in 
their  right  order.  In  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  future, 
among  the  nations  as  they  are  and  will  be,  the  American  con- 
tinent is  central,  and  the  map  which  places  it  so,  simply  repre- 
sents things  as  they  are.  The  interchange  of  products  between 
Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia,  is  to  be  but  a  part  of  the 
great  traffic  of  the  world,  which  is  hereafter  to  travel  in  great 
circles.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  main  centre  of 
exchanges  will  be  away  at  one  extremity  of  the  world.  It 
will  rather  be  between  Eastern  Asia  and  Western  Europe,  be- 
tween Northern  Russia  and  Southern  Australia ;  at  Vliatever 
point  the  future  course  of  trade  shall  settle  upon.  Whether 
New  York,  or  New  Orleans,  or  Mexico,  or  Panama  be  the 
point,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this  continent  will  be  the 
centre  of  exchanges  for  the  commercial  world.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  New  York  cannot  be  the  place,  if  it  is  to  re- 
'  main  restricted  to  one  railroad  with  a  single  track  for  its  inter- 
course southward. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  map  of  the  Central  Continent  is  a 
whole,  we  observe  a  remarkable  balancing  of  the  two  part5> 
North  and  South,  with  a  singular  conformation  of  the  connect- 
ing neck  or  isthmus.  We  see  the  Northern  half  represented 
by  one  leading  power,  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  possessing 
such  advantages  of  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  free  political 
institutions,  as  to  preclude  for  many  ages  the  idea  of  any  suc- 
cessful competition  in  the  race  for  national  greatness.  The 
vast  empire  of  Brazil,  with  a  territory  still  larger  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  although  otherwise  less  favorably  situated, 
I ;  and  with  advantages  greatly  inferior,  vet,  by  its  compactness 
and  unity,  sure  to  maintain  the  predominance  in  South 
America.  And  then  we  have  between  these  the  countries  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  New  Granada,  all  smaller  in 
extent,  but  each  possessing  one  or  more  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares by  which  the  intercourse  is  to  be  carried  on  between  the 
two  great  oceans.     It  is  a  disputed  point,  which  experience 
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alone  can  decide,  which  of  the  three  routes,  that  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  in  Mexico,  that  of  Nicaragua  in  Central  «Aroerica,  or 
that  of  Panama  in  New  Granada,  poBsesses  the  greatest 
advantages  on  the  whole,  or  whether  there  may  not  be  other 
routes  discovered  hereafter,  superior  to  them  all.  In  any 
event,  it  is  obvious  that  tliis  central  region  is  the  key  of  the 
Continent.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  future  interests 
of  commerce  and  of  civilization  will  be  greatly  injured,  should 
this  "  key  of  the  Continent "  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the 
control  of  any  of  the  so-called  Great  Powers  of  either  hemis- 
phere. By  processes  sufficiently  remarkable,  but  not  to  be  de- 
tailed here,  Providence  has  kept  this  series  of  thoroughfares 
from  coming  under  the  control  of  any  one  government,  and 
has  given  them  to  be  the  national  heritage  of  minor  states, 
that  are  never  likely  to  possess  the  power  of  closing  them  up 
against  the  interests  of  commerce  and  civilization.  The  danger 
lies  in  another  direction.  The  ''  key  of  the  Continent "  has 
attracted  the  observation  and  awakened  the  cupidity  of  Euro- 
pean dynasties.  This  is  the  point  to  which  the  present  paper 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  and  merchants  of 
America,  under  the  conviction  that  if  any  Great  Power  is  per- 
mitted to  hold  this  "  key,"  that  Power  will  be  able  to  exercise 
an  injurious  control  over  the  future  commerce  of  the  world. 
That  such  a  chart  as  has  been  described  should  have  been  pre- 
pared and  published  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  agents  of 
the  government  of  France^  is  of  itself  a  circumstance  suffi- 
ciently suggestive  to  awaken  suspicion  and  authorize  the 
present  inquiry.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  ordered 
without  an  object,  or  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  to  see  how 
a  chart  would  look  with  America  in  the  middle,  and  how  many 
lines  of  steamers  and  telegraphs  could  be  laid  down  upon  it. 
For  the  solution  of  this  problem  we  must  look  to  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  its  objects,  and  its  effects.  The  Emperor,  Napoleon 
III.,  has  told  the  people  of  France  that  he  designed  the 
Mexican  affair  to  be  the  great  event  of  his  reign.  To  answer 
to  such  anticipations,  it  must  have  great  relations,  widespread 
bearings,  and  far-reaching  consequences.  The  Mexican  inva- 
sion was  at  one  time  exceedingly  unpopular  in  France.    It  was 
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begun  in  a  halting  and  half  earnest  way,  with  inadequate 
force,  hampered  bj  the  London  coalition  with  Spain  and 
England,  almost  exploded  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  allies, 
effectnally  blocked  for  almost  a  twelve  month  at  Paebla,  and 
involved  a  vast  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  without  anv 
present  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  enterprise 
or  compensate  for  the  cost.  English  and  American  writer 
ridiculed  the  scheme,  and  reiterated  the  report  until  it  became 
a  general  belief  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  heartily  sick  of 
his  project,  and  would  be  glad  enough  to  abandon  it,  if  he 
could  only  get  out  of  it  without  dishonor,  or  find  a  plausible 
pretext  for  giving  it  up.  But  he  never  talked  of  giving  it  up, 
nor  even  faltered  in  the  prosecution  of  it  for  a  moment.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  he  has  never  promulgated  any  pro- 
gramme as  to  his  ulterior  designs,  nor  put  forth  any  force 
beyond  what  was  wanted  for  the  object  immediately  in  viev, 
but  has  left  his  plans  to  develop  themselves  from  his  proceed- 
ings, and  reserved  his  greater  resources  for  greater  needs. 
And  it  is  obvious  now,  that  if  he  had  made  known  at  the  be- 
ginning only  as  much  of  his  designs  as  has  already  become 
apparent,  the  disclosure  would  have  embarrassed  him  in  masr 
ways,  and  probably  have  defeated  him  alt<^ther.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Earl  Kussell  would  never  have  ventured  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  England,  nor  would  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  endured  the  quiet  connivance  and  almost 
approval  of  the  scheme  by  Mr.  Seward.  Both  the  steady  per- 
sistence and  the  ominous  reticence,  illustrate  the  depth  of  the 
design  and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  undertaken. 

There  are  other  things  worthy  of  being  remarked.  While 
the  ulterior  purposes  of  the  Emperor,  as  they  are  now  db- 
closed,  were  apparently  disclaimed  by  the  Emperor  or  his  rep- 
resentatives in  the  early  stages  of  the  affair,  the  point  blank 
denials  were  mostly  put  into  the  case  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  discovered  and  exposed  the  cheat.  And  when  we  look 
back  over  the  whole  transaction,  so  flimsy  were  the  pretexts,  so 
thin  the  coverings,  that  we  are  not  only  surprised  that  anyone 
should  have  been  deceived,  but  we  may  well  wonder  whether 
any  one  ever  was  actually  deceived  thereby.    But  we  find  that 
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this  is  generally  the  way  with  deceivers,  and  seducers,  and 
swindlers.    From  the  first  tempter  to  the  present  day,  men, 
and  women,  and  nations  have  yielded  to  arts  and  influences  so 
slight  and  shallow,  that  it  seems  to  others  incredible  they 
shonld  not  see  the  trick.    And  no  victim  was  ever  deceived  to 
ruin,  who  did  not  on  looking  back  perceive  that  nothing  short 
of  unutterable  folly  allowed  of  such  a  betrayal  by  means  so 
transparent.    Solomon  tells  us  that  '^  In  vain  is  the  net  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird."    But  men  are  caught  and  destroy- 
ed by  being  first  induced  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  what  every- 
body else  can  see  plainly  enough.    Louis  Napoleon  is  an  adept 
in  this  sort  of  game.     By  it  he  seduced  England  into  the 
Crimean  war,  and  afterwards  into  the  treaty  for  the  spoliation 
of  Mexico.    And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  now 
done  with  playing  it,  when  he  has  found  it  so  serviceable  thus 
far.    Such  beings  succeed  by  the  very  shallowness  of  their 
tricks,  which  throw  the  victim  off  his  guard,  because  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  sinister  design  should  be  undertaken  with 
means  so  scanty,  or  that  a  schemer  should  ever  expect  to  suc- 
ceed when  he  took  so  little  pains  for  it.    As  we  now  see  that 
the  security  of  the  Jecker  bonds  was  the  pretext,  not  the 
object,  of  the  invasion,  and  that  the  subversion  of  the  republic 
and  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  was  in  his 
thoughts  from  the  first,  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  he  has 
not  yet  disclosed  his  final  purposes.    He  has  not  been  at  all 
this  expense  just  for  the  sake  of  providing  a  throne  and  a  , 
living  for  a  bankrupt  Austrian  with  whom  he  had  no  sort  of/ 
relation  whatsoever.     The  Hapsburg  emperor  is  a  blind  and  a  I 
decoy,  as  every  preceding  step  has  been.    It  is  to  turn  off| 
attention,  to  put  suspicion  on  a  false  scent,  to  allay  apprehen- ' 
sion,  that  he  has  gone  through  this  elaborate  and  costly  farce,  1 
which,  of  itself,  can  have  no  v^ilue  to  him.    The  needy  arch-  \ 
duke  is  willing  to  be  used,  for  a  consideration,  and,  when  he  . 
has  served  his  turn,  his  master  can  find  plenty  of  ways  for 
getting  rid  of  him  after  he  can  be  no  longer  useful  for  his  pur-  1 
poses. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  come  to  Mexico  to  stay !    Many  facts 
show  that  he  has  taken  the  country  into  his  possession  to  keep 
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it — if  he  can.  And  he  understands  that  there  is  only  one 
obstacle  to  his  plans — ^tho  CTnited  States.  By  the  treaty  of 
coalition,  he  has  got  England  and  Spain  so  fully  implicate  in 
the  villainy  that  they  cannot  have  the  face  to  oppose  hint 
By  instigating  Prnssia  and  Austria  to  the  invasion  of  Den- 
mark,  he  has  involved  them  so  deeply  in  the  same  sort  of 
crime,  and  for  a  temptation  so  far  inferior,  that  they  can  &aj 
nothing.  By  giving  the  throne  to  Maximilian,  he  has  tlirown 
a  coloring  of  disinterestedness  over  his  proceedings.  And  by 
the  pretension  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  has  humbugged  the  poor  old  Pope  to  spread  around  the 
whole  transaction  such  a  halo  of  religion  as  is  calculated  to 
dazzle  the  minds  of  bigots  and  devotees,  and  secure  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Priests'  party,  not  only  in  France,  but  over 
Europe  and  America,  wherever  that  party  has  power.  All 
these  pretexts  are  either  covers  or  helps  to  his  own  designs, 
which  are  known  well  enough  by  all  who  choose  to  think  on 
the  subject,  but  which  are  strangely  kept  out  of  view  by  most 
persons  who  attempt  to  reason  or  speculate  about  these  extra- 
ordinary transactions. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  as  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
is  oflScially  designated,  holds  his  position  as  the  heir  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  in  that  relation  considers 
himself  charged  with  the  fulfillment  of  certain  great  objects, 
or  ''  Napoleonic  Ideas,"  which  are  to  him  the  tests  of  his  fail- 
ure or  success  in  his  life  work,  and  to  determine  the  place  he 
shall  occupy  in  history.  These  objects  he  has  deeply  ponder- 
ed, and  has  profoundly  considered  the  system  and  general 
course  of  measures  by  which  he  hopes  to  succeed  where  his 
great  pattern  failed.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  compre- 
hended and  can  avoid  the  mistakes  to  which  Napoleon  owed 
his  failure,  and  that  he  has  matured  a  more  subtle  policy,  and 
brought  to  his  service  a  far  greater  variety  of  influences,  and 
has  even  brought  into  his  service  many  of  the  principal  forces 
which  finally  overthrew  the  first  empire,  and  drove  its 
wonderful  leader  to  exile  and  death.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  progress  which  he  has  made  thus  far,  and  his  present 
position  and  prospects,  are  sufficient  to  demand  the  most  sen- 
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ons  consideration,  and  to  summon  to  the  most  united  and 
strenuous  action,  all  who  deem  the  success  of  his  schemes 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  liberty  and  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  He  has  an  advantage  over  the  first  Napo- 
leon in  having  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  preparation  for  his 
high  destiny,  enabling  him  to  study  his  plans  and  settle  his 
policy  before  he  was  plunged  into  the  whirl  of  events.  He 
has,  therefore,  relied  upon  policy  and  contrivance  where  the 
other  trusted  only  to  hard  fighting.  Both  the  bent  of  his 
talents  and  the  civilization  of  the  age,  have  inclined  him  to 
prefer  the  arts  and  the  glory  of  peace  to  those  of  war,  in  all 
cases  where  the  former  could  be  made  to  answer  his  purposes; 
while  the  massacre  of  December  in  Paris,  the  siege  of  Sebaa- 
topol,  and  the  battle  of  Solferino,  evince  that  he  has  cherished 
no  scruples  or  sentiments  which  would  make  him  less  unrelent- 
ing or  terrible  in  war.  He  has  moulded  to  his  purposes  two 
powers  in  particular,  which  are  enough  to  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  field,  and  change  the  entire  fortunes  of  the  strug- 
gle. He  has  secured  the  cordial  support  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  the  good  will  and  countenance,  and,  to  a  degree, 
the  cooperation  of  the  government .  of  England.  Those  who 
remember  that  the  first  Napoleon  seized  the  Pope  as  a  prison- 
er, and  extorted  from  his  fears  such  merely  formal  offices  as  he 
deemed  important,  and  that  the  English  government  of  those 
days  was  irrevocably  determined  to  destroy  Bonaparte  or  be 
itself  destroyed  in  the  attempt,  can  estimate  the  difierence  in 
the  aspects  of  the  case. 

Whether  the  realization  of  the  "Napoleonic  Ideas"  be 
deemed  an  idle  dream  or  a  practical  reality,  is  not  necessary 
to  be  considered,  since  they  all  hinge  upon  a  point  which  is 
sufficiently  practical  to  be  comprehended  by  the  humblest 
capacity.  AH  center  in  the  one  object  of  the  establishment 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Napoleonic  Dynasty  on  the  throne  V)f 
France,  to  govern  according  to  its  own  convictions  in  all  cases. 
Every  other  object  and  interest,  national  or  general,  civil  or 
religious,  is  subordinate  to  this,  and  virtually  included  in  it,  as 
means  to  the  end,  or  results  incidental  and  cumulative.    This 
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includes  and  necessitates  all  sclieraes  for  the  advancement  of 
France  in  riches  and  glory,  all  means  of  popnlarity  among  the 
French  people,  all  precautions  for  allaying  the  jealousies  and 
conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  various  classes  into  which  the 
population  is  divided.  He  has  thus  far  been  able  to  harmon- 
ize the  two  great  factions  into  which  the  nominal  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Eome  have  for  centuries  been  divided— tie 
Dltramontanists,  who  conform  implicitly  to  all  the  decree  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  Qallicans,  who  contend  for  the  right  of  self- 
government  in  many  particulars  for  the.  French  Nationil 
Church.  His  masterly  method  has  been  to  stand  immovablj 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Gallican  Church,  in  France,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  then  to  placate  the  Pope  and  his  partisans,  by  the 
most  unhesitating  adherence  and  the  most  efficient  support  to 
all  his  wishes  and  demands  outside  of  France.  Hence  the 
French  army  in  Home,  under  whose  protection  alone  the 
Pope  keeps  his  head  on  his  shoulders  and  even  sleeps  quiet!? 
in  the  sacred  city.  Hence  the  war  against  Russia  forthekejs 
of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem ;  and  the  war  in  Cochin  China, 
to  establish  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  missionaries  orer  the 
territory  against  the  authority  of  the  native  government 
Hence  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  at  the  instance  of  the  Eomi^ 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  to  put  down  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  country,  because  it  had  sequestered  the  im- 
mense domains  heretofore  accumulated  in  the  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  and  authorities.  It  is  not  needfalto 
extend  this  enumeration.  So  important  is  it  to  the  snocesBof 
the  Emperor's  designs  that  he  should  retain  the  countenance  of 
the  Pope,  that  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  of  his  feeling, 
that  nothing  outside  of  France  is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed 
or  destroyed,  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Church  of  Eome, 
or  is  displeasing  or  obstnictive  to  the  Pope. 

The  result  has  been  a  complete  identification  of  interests  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Pope — so  perfect,  indeed,  that  to 
human  view  the  question  cannot  arise  whether  it  is  the  Pope 
that  uses  the  Emperor  as  a  convenient  instrument,  or  the 
Emperor  that  is  making  the  papal  permanency  the  stable  fonn- 
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dation  of  his  dynasty — Charlemagne  over  again.  So  far  as 
the  present  duty  and  interest  of  nations  is  concerned,  the  dif- 
Terence  is  of  no  account,  because  for  all  present  and  practical 
purposes,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely  one  and  indivisible. 
They  work  in  absolute  unison,  and  whatever  strengthens  one 
benefits  the  other  equally.  The  union  of  the  Beast  and  False 
Prophet  is  at  length  consummated.  The  Emperor  supplies  the 
military  power  and  the  political  cunning,  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  the  exigencies  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  Pope  puts  in  the  entire  stock  of  religious  tra- 
ditions and  hereditary  superstitions  accumulated  in  twelve 
hundred  years,  with  the  addition  of  the  personal  and  social 
influence  of  the  ubiquitous  Jesuits  working  everywhere  and 
always  unseen.  The  work  of  Jesuitry  is  seen  in  the  paralysis 
of  tlie  forces  that  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  grand  con- 
spiracy. Thus  far  its  success  has  been  marvelous.  England, 
which  from  Cromwell's  day  had  been  looked  to  by  all  Protest- 
ants as  '^  the  bulwark  of  our  holy  religion,"  seems  to  have 
been  almost  subsidized  to  the  help  of  the  Pope.  English 
statesmen  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  foreign 
nations  mainly  as  customers  for  English  trade.  The  English 
traditionary  dread  of  France  has  been  quieted  by  the  Cobden 
treaty  of  free  trade,  while  the  entente  cordiale  is  confirmed  by 
the  readiness  of  French  cooperation  with  the  schemes  of 
English  greed  in  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  entangling  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  an  extricable  net-work  of  complications  for  the 
coiyitenance  and  support  of  the  priesthood  and  its  schemes  at 
home.  And  the  Queen's  obstinacy,  Palmerston's  proclivity  to 
absolutism,  and  Russell's  equal  cowardice  and  self-sufficiency, 
are  .ingeniously  combined  and  operated  with,  to  make 
England's  diplomacy  a  laughing-stock  to  her  enemies,  a  snare 
to  her  allies,  and  a  nightmare  upon  her  national  sense  of 
honor.  Unfortunately  for  us,  there  are  too  many  facts  which 
go  to  show  that  a  process  very  similar  in  its  results  has  been 
wrought  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  under  all 
administrations,  the  present  not  excepted.    The  coincidence  is 
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too  extraordinary  to  be  regarded  as  accidental,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  invasion  of  Mexico  was  planned  in  the 
united  interest  of  English  trade,  French  ambition,  and  Papal 
restoration,  and  to  gratify  the  European  desire  for  the  dismem- 
berment  of  this  republic,  Archbishop   Hughes  should  have 
found  himself  in  Borne  and  Paris,  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of 
member  of  a  council  of  bishops  to  devise  measures  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a 
confidential  agent  of  our  government  to  secure  the  good  will 
of  the  Emperor  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
that  the  only  visible  results  have  been  the  extinction  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  or  disap- 
proval on  our  party  and  with  the  oft-repeated  assurances  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  we  were  satisfied  the  Emperor  did  not 
mean  anything  wrong,  and  was   doing  only  what  he  had  a 
clear  right  to  do,  if  he  thought  proper.    Dr.   Hughes  came 
home  and  proclaimed  his  anxious  desire  to  be  for  peace,  by  the 
speedy  success  of  one  party  or  the  othe^\    Presently  after,  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  to  whom  as  a  temporal  monarch  the  United 
States  sends  ambassadors,  had  the  impertinence  to  exemplifj 
his  assumed  sovereignty  over  the  law  of  nations,  by  sending 
an  encyletical  letter  to  two  of  our  citizens,  the  Archbishops  of 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  enjoining  upon  them  by  his 
authority  to  set  themselves  at  work  to  procure  a  speedy  peace 
— all  the  world  knowing  that  the  only  possible  peace  included 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  recognition  of  Sonthers 
independence.     In  plain  terms,  it  was  virtually  an  injunction 
that  those  prelates  should  make  themselves  traitors,  on  penalty 
of  damnation.     We  do  not  learn  that  the  ruler  of  Eome  has 
ever  been  rebuked  or  remonstrated  with  for  this  impertinence. 
Neither  has  any  member  of  Congress  moved  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  or  raised  a  question  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  a  minister  at  a.  court  thus  re- 
gardless of  the  ordinary  comity  of  nations.     On  the  contrary, 
it  is  said  in  the  newspapers,  that  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
endeavored,  by  a  respectful  application  to  the  Pope,  to  secure 
the  occupancy  of  certain  important  stations  in  this  country  by 
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bishops  well  known  to  be  of  loyal  Bentiments  and  anblemished 
character,  the  reqnest  was  treated  with  signal  contempt.  The 
old  story  of  crow  and  turkey.* 

It  would  appear  that  neither  the  scope  of  the  Napoleonic  ideas, 
nor  the  nature  and  comprehension  of  the  Roman  policy,  have 
been  fully  appreciated  by  our  government,  which  would  other- 
wise have  entrusted  its  interests  to  safer  agencies,  and  taken 
more  pains  to  give  force  to  what  it  knows  to  be  the  feeling  of 
the  American  people,  in  regard  to  the  base  invasion  and  usur- 
pation carried  on  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Somero,  the  able  minister 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  has  clearly  shown  that  the  invasion 
of  his  country  was  brought  about  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  who  sought  by  treason  against  his  own 
natural  allegiance  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  church — the  very  object  for  which  the  coun- 
cil of  bishops  was  held  at  Borne.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  church  of  Eome  acknowledges  no  interests  or  obliga- 
tions of  nations  or  governments,  as  being  sacred  enough  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  aspirations.  The  subjugation  of  an 
innocent  nation,  and  the  forcible  extinction  of  its  constitu- 
tional government,  is  of  no  account  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
covery of  sequestered  estates,  to  saddle  the  country  with  the 
support  of  a  few  thousand  lazy  ecclesiastics.  The  title  to  all 
those  sequestered  properties  vests  ultimately  in  the  popedom, 
which  never  dies,  and  its  claims  are  never  extinguished  by 
lapse  of  time,  or  set  aside  by  any  act  of  human  legislation. 


*  **  Mr.  Seward  instructed  oar  minister,  Mr.  Rofas  King,  to  represent  to  his 
holiness  Pius  IX.  that  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Timon  to  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York  would  be  acceptable  to  the  American  '  goyernment»'  and  urged  the 
transrer  of  Archbishop  Purcell,  or  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Rosecrans,  to 
Baltimore. 

"  The  response  to  the  flippant  secretary  is  made  in  the  appointments  we  hare 
announced.  Mr.  Seward's  diplomacy  had  already  made  ns  the  derision  of  the 
temporal  powers  of  £urope,  and  he  might  have  spared  m  the  disgrace  of  a  re- 
buff from  Rome.  He  supposed,  doubtless,  that  he  could  with  impunity  meddle 
with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter ;  the  rap  over  the  fingers  with  them  which  the  sover- 
eign  pontiff  has  given— with  his  blessing — ^has  doubtless  bewildered  the  pert 
secretary.  May  it  prore  an  admonition  to  him."-— Aeio  York  World,  Jvne 
11th,  1864. 

VOL.  xxm.  8ft 
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Frum  age  to  age  the  purpose  is  cherished,  to  recover  as  a  mat 
ter  of  vested  right  all  that  the  Church  has  ever  been  dispoe- 
sessed  of,  and  to  re-subjugate  all  countries  that  have  eversnl^ 
mitted  to  its  sway.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  so  responfflble  a 
servant  of  the  Pope,  visiting  Europe  on  such  an  errand,  would 
sacrifice  his  main  object,  which  he  was  taught  to  oousiderc^ 
more  value  than  all  interests  of  temporal  governments.  Where 
the  actual  results  harmonize  so  with  the  nature  of  things,  it 
requires  but  little  direct  evidence  to  make  out  a  sufficient  ca^e 
on  which  people  will  believe,  and  governments  maj safely  set 
The  interest  which  the  Pope  has  manifested  in  favor  of  tie 
Mexican  invasion,  his  early  congratulations  to  the  Emperored 
his  success,  the  prompt  demand  by  the  Mexican  ecdegiastie 
upon  the  usurping  French  authorities  for  the  immediate  re^^ 
ration  of  the  sequestered  church  properties,  and  the  anathemas 
fulminated  by  the  archbishop  when  his  demand  was  delayed, 
abundantly  prove  that  this  invasion  has  objects  far  deepe 
than  the  recovery  of  the  Jecker  bonds,  which  were  the  originil 
pretext  of  the  French  claim.  The  Emperor  may  well  lookt© 
his  zeal  in  this  behalf  as  the  basis  of  great  claims  for  farC'T 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Should  he  be  successinl  in  re- 
storing the  priests  to  the  vast  possessions  of  property  whidi 
they  have  lost,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  recover  that  ascen- 
dency over  the  government,  and  that  irresponsible  control  over 
all  social  interests,  by  which  they  have  kept  the  conntryin 
darkness  for  fifty  years,  (which  is  what  is  really  meant  byre- 
storing  the  ascendency  of  the  Latin  race),  the  name  of  Lout 
Napoleon  will  stand  in  the  front  rank,  among  the  princes  who 
have  sacrificed  honor  and  patriotism  on  the  altar  of  the  Cbnrcb, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  even  secure  the  election  of  bis 
cousin  to  the  papal  throne,  as  the  successor  of  Pius  IX.  So 
much  more  powerful  is  the  deep  policy  of  the  nephew,  than 
the  bullying  force  of  the  uncle,  in  making  the  popedom  sob- 
servient  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bonapartean  dynasty  on  t 
permanent  basis. 

But  the  acquisition  of  Mexico  as  a  political  and  commerciil 
dependency  of  France,  has  a  value  to  the  Emperor  beyoDd 
the  favor  of  the  Pope.    "With  a  territory  three  times  as  Urge 
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as  all  France,  and  a  climate  embracing  all  diver8itie&  but  the 
polar  and  the  equatorial,  and  a  fertility  of  soil  far  tranecend- 
iag  anything  that  France  can  boast  of,  lying  between  and 
commanding  two  oceans,  as  France  lies  between  two  seas,  it 
possesses  a  value  in  itself,  as  the  abode  of  men,  which  far  tran- 
scends that  of  France.     To  this  is  to  be  added  the  immeasurable 
riches  of  the  Mexican  mines,  and  the  military  value  of  the  pos- 
session  as  the  "key  of  the  continent,"  and  the  central  thor- 
oughfare of  the  future  commerce  of  the  world.     Travelers  fiei- 
miliar  with  both  countries  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  as  to 
the  superior  natural  adaptations  of  the  Mexican  territory  for  the 
hbme  of  a  great  nation,  exulting  in  its  wealth  and  ambitions 
of  holding  sway  among  the  nations.    Could  the  population 
of  France  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  Mexico,  what  a  grand 
nation  it  would  be,  and  what  a  splendid  country  it  would  be, 
and  what  a  command  it  could  exert  over  the  whole  world! 
This  cannot  be;  but  the  next  thing  to  it,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Emperor,  as  a  popular  gift  to  France,  and  a  rich  inherit- 
ance to  transmit  to  his  dynasty,  would  be  the  holding,  of  it 
as  a  dependency  of  his  crown,  a  trophy  of  his  reign,  a  nursery 
for  his  army  and  navy,  an  instrument  of  his  power  in  the  coun- 
sels of  nations.     He  knew  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  to  be  the  great  event  of  his  reign. 
The  experiments  and  failures  of  three  hundred  years,  in  Can- 
ada, Louisiana,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  India  and 
Africa,  have  not  taught  France  that  her  people  are  not  natu- 
ral colonizers.     With  Algeria  staring  her  in  the  face  as  virtu- 
ally given  back  to  the  culture  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  she 
longs  to  make  another  trial  in  Mexico,  with  some  new  schemes 
of  subjugation  and  colonization,  in  which  the  blunders  of  past 
attempts  are  to  be  avoided  by  the  superior  sagacity  of  Napo- 
leon III.     It  18  easy  enough  to  predict  the  inevitable  ultimate 
failure  of  the  scheme,  because  Frenchmen  have  not  the  power 
of  self-control  and  self-government  necessary  for  success  iu 
creating  new  nations  by  colonization.     But  at  what  a  cost  to 
Mexico,  to  America  and  to  humanity,  is  the  experiment  to  be 
made  I     As  to  the  creation  of  an  American  empire,  it  will  prove 
a   costly  blunder.     With  characteristic  sagacity,  the  French 
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dictator  has  contrived  to  make  the  responsibility  of  the  faflnre 
in  this  regard  fall  npon  the  Church  of  Eome  and  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  Maximilian  will  fail,  and  the  Pope  will  fail  to 
make  anything  great  or  stable  in  Mexico,  as  an  empire  domi- 
nated by  a  hierarchy.  But  Napoleon  means  to  see  to  it  tk 
the  hold  acquired  by  France  npon  the  military  and  commercial 
"key  of  the  continent"  shall  not  be  lost.  He  will  keep* 
French  army  in  Mexico,  he  will  establish  French  forms  and 
rules  in  the  courts,  he  will  have  Frenchmen  enough  in  even 
branch  of  the  government  to  control  every  position,  and  everr 
resource  and  interest  of  the  nation ;  he  will  build  a  French 
railroad  to  the  capital,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  ports,  and 
another,  for  international  commerce,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  and  he  means  in  this  way  to  secure  the  nlterior 
objects  of  strengthening  his  dynasty  by  the  a^randizement  of 
France,  whatever  may  be  the  result  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Mexico,  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  subjugate.  He  will 
not  stop  here,  but  his  plans  extend  to  the  States  of  Centnl 
America,  if  not  the  whole  of  Spanish  America.  A  letter  in 
the  Evening  Post  of  June  10,  said  to  be  '*  from  a  respoDsible 
and  trustworthy  source,"  dated  at  Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Kia, 
May  10,  1864,  affirms,  as  a  fact  "  familiar  to  the  veiy  children 
in  the  streets,  in  these  enlightened  districts,"  that  Estrada,  die 
originator  of  the  Mexican  monarchy,  has  a  perfect  underetand- 
ing  with  bishops  and  other  leaders  of  the  "  conservative,''  or 
priests'  party,  in  Central  America,  that  all  those  States  will 
be  brought  under  the  Mexican  empire  as  soon  as  Maxiiiiili&& 
is  firmly  seated  on  his  throne.*    Why  not?     He  has  quietly 

"  Ayciaana,  the  foreign  mimeter  at  Guatemala,  his  brother  Pedro,  the  biibop, 
and  Pedro  Zeledon,  the  foreign  minister  of  Nicaragua,  have  perfected  on  imi^ 
ment,  through  the  intervention  of  Gutierrez  do  Estrada,  the  originator  of  the 
Mexican  monarchy,  by  which  a  movement  for  annexation  will  be  set  on  foot  u&- 
mediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Max  the  Rrst  in  his  dominions.  Tbesdjeoeu 
the  result  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  intrigues,  partly  of  a  date  anterior » 
your  civil  war,  and  indeed  to  the  machinations  of  the  notorious  BeQj  aod  lai 
predecessors,  for  the  acquisition  of  rights  of  transit  and  other  immimiti«&  ^ 
some  respects  the  Mexican  revolution  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  only  Jo 
those  designs,  for  it  is  here  that  the  conspirators  desire  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
toils,  by  the  construction  of  the  lines  of  intercommunication  from  which  they  a* 
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taken  possession  of  the  most  populous  States  of  Mexico,  and 
assumes  to  have  made  the  whole  country  subject  to  his  arms, 
and  has  constituted  it  into  an  empire,  and  sent  an  appointee 
and  dependent  of  his  own  to  assume  the  throne ;  while  the 
Government  of  the  great  Eepublic  of  the  North,  which  forty 
years  ago  staked  its  national  honor  on  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine," 
has  not  dared  to  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  through  fear, 
forsooth,  that  the  Emperor  of  France  will  be  oflTended,  and  do 
us  some  terrible  harm.  Why  should  he  stop  with  Mexico,  and 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  ? 
To  be  able  to  throttle  the  whole  continent  he  needs  Nicaragua 
as  well,  and  then  Panama  afterwards.  The  charter  of  the 
Panama  railroad  has  a  few  years  longer  to  run,  and  then  it 
falls  under  the  control  of  whatever  power  may  at  the  time  con- 
trol the  State  of  New  Granada.  Those  few  years,  which  pass 
so  quickly  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation,  may  afford  time  enough 
to  enable  the  banished  Jesuits,  the  recusant  bishops  and  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  with  the  malcontent  politicians,  the  blind  big- 
ots, the  loafers  and  scoundrels,  to  get  up  another  pronuncia- 
mento  against  the  present  constitutional  Government  of  Co- 
lombia, and  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  of  France 
or  of  Mexico  for  the  help  of  the  "  Conservative(I)"  party,  or  to 
restore  the  ascendency  of  the  "  Latin  race,"  or  to  confer  upon 
a  distracted  country  the  blessings  of  a  stable  government.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  Jecker  family  will  have  some  bonds  issued 


pect  to  derive  their  profits.  The  speculators  in  monarchy  thronghont  the  conti- 
nent, though  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  are  active  and  shrewd.  What 
they  do  they  do  quickly.  The  sun  under  which  they  are  making  hay  will  not 
shine  forever,  and  they  know  it" 

From  the  following  it  may  be  seen  what  were  the  views  of  the  ruler  of  France 
jast  after  his  liberation  from  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  in  1847,  ho  published  a  pamphlet,  from  which,  among  other  items 
equally  interesting,  we  extract  the  following,  which  at  this  time  should  be  read 
carefoUy,  and  be  well  thought  over  by  the  American  people,  viz. : 

"  England  will  see  with  pleasure  Central  America  become  a  flourishing  and 
powerful  State,  which  will  establish  a  balance  of  power  by  creating  in  Spanish 
America  a  new  centre  of  active  enterprise,  powerful  enough  to  give  rise  to  a 
great  feeling  of  nationality,  and  to  prevent,  by  backing  Mexico,  any  further  en- 
croachments from  the  North." 
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by  tlie  usurper  Obispo,  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  New 
Granada,  for  which  they  paid  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  on  the 
dollar,  and  by  a  judicious  distribution  in  the  right  quarter  at 
Paris  the  Emperor  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the  collection 
of  tlie  whole  amount,  and  to  hold  the  country  till  it  is  paid 
These  stockholders  will  then  find  that  the  combined  intere^ 
pf  France  and  Borne  cannot  be  managed  as  easily  as  the  feebler 
governments  of  former  days.  It  has  been  complained  in  yeais 
past,  that  the  influence  of  the  railroad  has  been  used  in  favor 
of  the  Priests'  party  and  against  the  constitutional  or  liberal 
government.  They  may  be  assured  that  their  interests  will  be 
of  no  account  if  the  Priests'  party  in  NewGranada  is  ever  re- 
stored by  the  help  of  France.  Then  the  **  key  of  the  conti- 
nent "  will  be  fully  in  hand,  and  will  be  likely  to  be  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  joint  concern,  until  both  Popes  and  Bona- 
partes  have  run  out  their  race  and  disappeared. 

This  writing  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  it  shall  have  any 
effect  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  tfe 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  various  national  movements  of 
the  time  possess  a  substantial  unity  of  object  and  direction 
that  magnifies  immensely  their  importance  in  relation  to  oar 
own  interests  and  duties.  The  moral  impulse  is  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  the  executive 
rule  is  the  establishment  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  and  the 
political  ascendency  of  France.  The  Polish  insurrection,  the 
invasion  of  Mexico,  the  dismemberment  of  Denmark,  the 
American  rebellion,  and  a  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  minor 
movements,  while  possessing  each  its  own  importance,  may 
all  be  seen  to  have  taken  place  when  they  did  and  as  they  did, 
from  their  bearings  on  this  one  end, — constituted  one  out  of 
two, — the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Empire 
of  France.  With  consummate  skill,  the  arch  manager  has 
subsidized  to  his  uses  all  the  interests  of  absolutism  and  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  has  conciliated  in  its 
favor  most  of  the  religious  and  scientific  influences,  throughout 
Europe.  And  tlie  whole  scheme,  with  all  its  parts  and  ramifi- 
cations, hinges  for  its  success  upon  the  possession  of  the  ^^  key 
of  the  continent,"  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  the  power  and 
hedging  the  advancement  of  the   United  States.    So  long  bb 
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tliis  coantry  remained  peaceful  and  proBperoiiSy  united  and 
free,  the  fitar  of  hope  to  nations  and  tlie  refuge  of  oppressed 
humanity  in  all  Europe,  with  a  government  quick  to  appre- 
hend national  responsibilities,  and  resolute  to  repel  all  en- 
croachments, it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  grand 
design,  or  to  secure  the  acquiescence  and  cooperation  of  all 
the  governments  of  Europe.  Who  can  believe  that  the  Em- 
peror of  France  would  have  received  the  congratulations  of 
every  government  of  Europe  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  had 
the  government  of  the  United  States  been  untrammeled  by  the 
rebellion,  and  boldly  planted  itself  at  the  beginning  upon  the 
line  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ?  Even  as  it  was,  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  believe  that  it  would  have  been  both  better  and 
safer,  had  our  government  disregarded  the  subterfuges  of  di- 
plomatic deception,  and  acted  upon  the  known  facts  of  the 
case  rather  than  the  formal  pretences,  by  telling  the  parties  to 
the  London  coalition  that  we  could  not  look  upon  their  pro- 
posed invasion  of  Mexico  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  act  of 
unfriendliness  and  wrong  to  ourselves. 

It  is  always  unfortunate  for  statesmen  to  fall  below  their 
opportunities,  and  always  dangerous  when  they  underestimate 
their  enemies.  The  questions  which  are  now  about  to  be  settled 
are  such  as  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  civilized  world. 
England,  formerly  the  guardian  of  oppressed  nations,  is  now 
the  waterbearer  for  France,  and  quietly  assents  or  assists  in  the 
subjugation  of  independent  states  for  the  sake  of  French  ag- 
grandizement and  the  extension  of  her  own  interests.  And 
French  aggrandizement  involves  the  extension  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Kome.  There  are  no  more 
wanton  deeds  of  national  greed  in  the  pages  of  history  than 
the  twin  invasions  of  Mexico  and  Denmark.  And  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  a  community  of  interest  of  these  and 
the  slaveliolders'  rebellion,  to  make  it  the  duty  of  American 
statesmen  to  watch  them  all  as  parts  of  one  grand  conspir* 
acy  against  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  of  which  we  bear  the  heaviest  brunt  only  because  we 
constitute  the  advanced  column.  /  ^  ,.  ^ ».  ,<  ?  4    < 

One  of  the  devices  by  which  this  scheme  is  sought  to  be 
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shielded  from  the  reprobation  of  mankind,  conBiBts  in  boldiDg 
ont  the  expectation  that  Mexico,  as  a  nation,  is  snre  oltimatelj 
to  derive  vast  benefits  from  her  snbjngation,  because  it  is  to 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  stable  government,  from  which  per- 
manent tranquillity  and  general  prosperity  are  sure  to  follow. 
Even  at  the  very  time  when  the  British  and  the  American 
embassies  were  so  fully  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  the  in- 
vasion was  not  gMttg  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  as  to  their  government,  the  idea  was  propagated 
everywhere,  that  this  subjection  of  the  country  to  nrilittfr 
force  was  ^MAg  to  result  in  the  institution  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  that  long  afflicted  and  glorious  country.  British, 
French,  and  Spanish  diplomatists  and  writers  dwelt  with  fond- 
ness on  this  anticipation,  although  Lord  Kussell  and  Mr.  Seir- 
ard  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  constitutional  government  of  Mexico.  And 
that  idea  prevails  to  this  day.  Ifot  only  do  the  merchants  of 
England  believe  that  the  invasion  is  going  to  make  a  good 
time  for  selling  goods  and  collecting  debts;  the  aristocracy 
naturally  look  with  satisfaction  to  this  result,  both  because  it 
will  increase  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  (of  which  they  wiD 
get  the  lion's  share),  and  especially  because  it  will  be,  as  they 
think,  a  fatal  blow  at  republicanism  in  America,  and,  coupled 
with  our  disasters,  will  help  to  allay  the  longing  desire  of  their 
own  masses  for  the  extension  of  popular  rights.  The  religions 
press,  .even  the  organs  of  dissent,  in  a  spirit  which  is  certainlT 
much  more  English  than  Christian,  multiply  reasons  for  fore- 
boding good  to  Mexico  from  her  subjugation  to  France.  Thev 
never  tire  of  vilifying  Louis  Napoleon,  his  character,  policj. 
and  dynasty,  as  displayed  in  France,  while  they  seem  to  think 
that  the  same  will  be  transformed  to  benefactions  when  carried 
to  America.  They  regard  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  especially 
the  Pope's  supremacy  in  temporal  matters,  the  greatest  ot 
evils  everywhere  else,  and  then  affirm  that  the  reestabMment 
of  tfie  church  power  in  Mexico  by  the  force  of  the  French  array 
is  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  light  to  Spanish  America. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  this  is  even  less  flagrant  than  it? 
foolishness.     Wliat  has  been   the  one  source  of  the  manifold 
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revolutions  and  the  progressive  deterioration  through  which 
Mexico  has  passed  in  forty  years?  Why  has  a  fiee  republic, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  country  and  position,  gone  back- 
ward instead  of  forward  ?  The  one  cause  of  causes  that  itself 
originates  and  gives  force  to  all  other  causes,  has  been  Boman- 
iam.  This  has  controlled  the  press  andfettered  free  discussion ; 
iHir  obstructied  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  the  charter  of  popu- 
lar liberty ;  bae  prevented  all  systematic  provision  for  general 
education,  and  left  the  mass  of  the  people  in  as  profound  igno* 
ranee  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago ;  and  has  been  the  instigator  of  all  the  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, all  the  intrigue  and  disorder,  all  the  internal  weakness  and 
disorganization,  which  have  made  the  name  of  Mexico  a  by- 
word over  the  world.*  This  detrimental  influence  had  for  the 
first  time  been  fully  subjugated  to  the  laws  under  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  President  Juarez,  and  deprived  of  its 
power  of  future  mischief,  so  that  the  way  was  open  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Bibles,  schools,  general  intelligence,  and  all  the 
means  of  social  advancement,  which  were  about  to  be  put  in 
full  operation.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture,  and  just  at  the 
point  of  national  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  usurping  government,  that  British  greed  came 
in  and  took  the  sick  man  by  the  throat,  the  moment  the 
poison  was  ejected,  and  bade  him  ^'  Pay  me  that  thou  owest," 
Of  course  payment  was  impossible  at  that  time,  and  the  Mexi- 
can government,  with  honest  and  manly  frankness,  said  so,  and 
said  truly,  that  they  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  for  several 
years  in  restoring  and  regulating  their  internal  affairs,  without 

*  Mr.  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister,  in  his  speech  at  Kew  York,  in  December 
last,  closes  with  these  words : 

'*  In  conclusion,  there  is  one  remark  that  cannot  be  withheld.  It  is  regarding 
the  striking  similarity  which  exists  between  the  Church  party  of  Mexico  and  the 
slavery  party  in  the  United  States.  The  Charch  was  there  a  power  stroBger 
than  the  State:  so  was  slavery  in  this  country.  The  Church  had  there  been  the 
only  cause  of  our  civil  wars ;  so  now  is  slavery  here.  The  Church  party  in 
Mexico,  after  being  conquered  by  the  people,  solicited  foreign  intervention,  in 
order  to  be  re-established  in  power :  so  slavery  in  this  country,  as  I  understand, 
has  sought  foreign  aid  even  before  being  conquered  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes." 
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attempting  to  pay  np  their  outstanding  bonds.  For  this  they  were 
first  visited  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  by  Lord  Rnssell  and  bis  agents, 
the  equal  of  which  not  even  English  officials  ever  heaped  up<»i 
any  barbarous  or  reckless  king  of  Naples  or  Dahomy.  And 
then  came  the  deliberate  treaty  of  invasion,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  constitutional  government,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  church  locusts,  to  eat  out  what  remains  of  substance  in  the 
country.  When  history  comes  to  investigate  the  springs  of 
action  of  this  unexampled  period,  it  will  lay  ^he  chief  respon- 
sibility for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Mexico  at  the  door 
of  England.''^  (  On  this  whole  class  of  national  rights  and  inter- 
ests the  passion  for  trade,  and  especially  its  eagerness  for 
speedy  returns,  has  led  the  English  mind  into  the  adoption  of 
a  fallacious  theory,  which  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  undiris- 
tian.  It  calculates  what  may  be  done  £rom  what  has  been 
done,  and  looks  for  increased  profits  only  from  increased  coer- 
cion both  of  production  and  of  payment,  overlooking,  in  iu 
shortsightedness,  the  productive  value,  in  the  long  run,  of  in- 
creased intelligence,  morality,  and  liberty  among  the  people  of 
a  country.  The  truth  is,  that  commerce  based  upon  the  old 
theory  has  about  reached  its  limits  of  growth.  The  whole 
world  has  been  skimmed  over,  its  wealth  produced  under  on- 
civilized  institutions  has  been  gathered,  and  its  productive 
capacity  with  existing  conditions  has  been  fully  reached.  The 
resources  of  colonization,  which  many  rely  on,  are  limited  by 

*  Oar  own  authorities  are  by  no  meaos  clear  of  this  goUt  and  folly  of  aatid- 
pating  benefits  to  Mexico  from  the  French  conquest.  The  Kational  InitUigeneer, 
referring  to  the  recent  return  of  Minister  Corwin  from  Mexico,  makes  the  foHov- 
ing  statement,  which,  by  its  studied  phraseology,  authorizes  us  to  beliere  aD 
that  is  not  explicitly  denied : 

"  We  have  seen  some  conjectures  in  various  quarters,  to  the  effect  thai  Mr. 
Corwin,  our  present  esteemed  minister  to  Mexico,  was  favorable  to  the  success  of 
imperial  government  in  that  country.  We  have  Governor  Corwin'R  authority  for 
sajingr  that  he  never  entertained  nor  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  print- 
eiple  of  forcible  foreign  intervention  in  Mexico.  He  has  thought^  and  has  ao 
expressed  himself  often,  that  Maximilian,  or  any  other  power  to  which  the  IftxieaM 
people  would  euhmit,  who  could  give  them  good  and  stable  government  acd 
restore  domestic  tranquillity,  would  be  a  great  benefactor  to  Mexico.  His  offidsl 
position  and  that  of  his  government  has  been  and  is  one  of  perfect  nentralitj  b^ 
tween  the  contending  powers  in  Mexico." 
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the  very  small  numbers  of  people  that  are  qualified  and  can  be 
had  for  colonizing  in  new  fields.  Africa,  Asia,  South  America, 
are  now  to  be  regenerated,  and  made  agreeable  as  neighbors 
and  productive  as  to  trade,  mainly  by  the  regeneration  of  their 
own  populations,  and  not  by  the  colonization  of  those  who  call 
themselves  "  the  superior  races."  And  for  this  the  almost  sole 
dependence  is  upon  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  extension 
of  which  the  present  system  of  English  diplomacy  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstructions. 

The  subject  grows  upon  us  as  we  advance.  But  time  and 
space  now  permit  only  a  bare  statement  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  wliole  matter.  It  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  right  in  looking  upon  the  occupancy  of  the  "  key  of  the 
continent,"  or  any  part  thereof,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Orinoco,  by  any  European  power  or  coalition,  as  utterly  and 
J^orever  inadmissible^  as  a  wrong  to  be  repelled,  and  resisted 
and  removed,  by  all  n^eans,  through  exertions  never  remitted, 
as  the  conditions  of  our  national  peace  and  independence,  if 
not  of  our  existence  as  a  free  people.  And  it  follows  that  the 
Austro-Gallic  empire  in  Mexico  should  be  regarded  and  treated, 
by  all  the  lawful  governments  of  America,  as  an  unendurable 
noisance,  to  be  abated  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  separate  or 
joint  efforts,  at  whatever  hazard  or  cost.  It  is  a  pure  and  un- 
mitigated evil,  a  wrong  done  to  us  all,  an  insult  in  its  motive, 
a  foul  conspiracy  in  its  contrivance,  and  an  outrage  in  its  deed. 
•C  ^  There  ought  not  there  cannot  be  any  settled  peace  on  this 
^continent,  there  can  be  no  permanent  pacific  relations  between 
America  and  Europe,  until  this  indignity  is  done  away,  until 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  recognized  as  the  law  of  nations  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  We  desire  that  tiiis  may  be  accom- 
plished solely  by  pacific  measures,  and  chief  among  them  we 
regard  a  firm  and  manly  statement  of  our  rights,  while  a 
shilly-shally  policy,  of  equivocal  claims  and  concessions,  and 
timid  apprehensions  of  rebuff  and  displeasure  from  those  who 
are  bent  upon  crowding  us  to  the  wall,  are  sure  to  be  unavail- 
ing, and  only  tend  to  make  more  inevitable  the  terrible  alter- 
native of  a  general  war,  which  may  God  avert,  in  mercy  to 
mankind ! 
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Article  VI.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND   BELIGIOUS. 

Ellicott  on  Thessalonians.* — ^Ellicott's  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Galatians  have  been  so  long 
known  to  the  American  public,  through  the  editions  issued  by  Mr. 
Draper  of  Andover,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing concerning  them  at  this  late  day.  We  are  sure  that  very  many 
of  our  readers  wUl  share  the  pleasure  with  which  we  receive  the 
announcement  that  another  volume  has  been  reprinted,  and  thus 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  students  of  the  New  Testament 
among  our  people.  The  character  of  the  present  volume  on  the 
Thessalonians  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  volumes  ;  and  the 
continued  use  of  the  author's  works  only  leads  us  to  express,  with 
more  earnestness,  what  we  have  said  of  them  on  the  pages  of  this 
Quarterly,  on  former  occasions.  It  is  really  refreshing — in  the 
midst  of  the  large  amount  of  uninteresting  and  uninstructive  writ- 
ing on  the  Scriptures,  which  is  given  forth  not  only  from  the  Ameri- 
can, but,  perhaps,  in  an  especial  degree,  from  the  English  press,  to 
find  such  thorough  scholarly  works  as  those  of  Bishop  Ellicott  ;— 
and  to  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  writings  of  Gemun 
authors,  these  volumes  offer  what  has  long  been  desired,  and  what 
cannot  fail  to  be  fully  appreciated.  We  are  happily  getUng  he- 
yond  the  days  of  Scott,  and  Matthew  Henry,  and  even  Barnes; 
and  we  trust  that  the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  who  are  par- 
suing  theological  studies,  are  prepared,  in  some  measure,  to  follow 
the  most  careful  scholars  in  their  searchings  into  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  make  their  own  "  practical  observations." 

If  Bishop  Ellicott  has  any  fault  in  his  writings  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles — and  we  think  he  has  some — perhaps  the  most  striking 
one  is,  that  he  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  too  intensely  grammat- 

*  A  Critical  and  Orammatieal  Commentary  on  8t,  PauTt  FpistUs  to  tks  Uta- 
»alonians,  with  a  revised  translation.  By  Chablis  J.  Ellicott,  B.  D.,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  Kings  College,  London.  Andover:  W.  F. 
Draper.    1S64.    Svo.    pp.  171.     New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.     Price  1.75. 
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ical.  He  dwells  too  entirely  upon  the  exact  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  never  suffers  himself  to  enter  into  anything  of  the 
glory  of  the  Pauline  thought  and  feeling .  He  does  nothing  to  in- 
spire in  the  student  a  love  for  the  author ;  nor  does  he,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  trace  out,  with  sufficient  fullness,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
course— except,  indeed,  as  it  passes  on  from  verse  to  verse.  He 
appears  to  limit  himself,  of  set  purpose,  to  the  ^^  critical  and  gram- 
matical '^  of  his  title  page,  as  if  anything  beyond  this  would  have 
violated  his  promise  to  his  readers,  and  so  he  becomes  dry  beyond 
Tvhat  is  needful;  he  almost  prevents  the  reader  from  reading  a 
word  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  sin- 
gle passage  concerning  which  he  is  in  doubt  But  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  be  dry  than  prosy ;  and  we  do  not  expect  a  scholastic 
and  critical  commentary  to  be  as  exciting  as  a  novel,  or  as  inter- 
esting as  some  sermons. 

We  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  add,  that  we  do  not  quite 
like  the  manner  of  the  author,  in  all  his  works,  in  expressing  his 
feelings  toward  persons  who  do  not  accept  his  position  on  certain 
subjects.  Without  expressing  any  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Professor  Jowett  and  writers  of  his  class,  we  question  whether 
anything  is  gained,  either  for  them  or  for  the  cause,  by  assuming 
such  a  style  as  is  found  in  the  passage,  which  follows  the  author's 
remarks  on  Jowett's  Commentary  on  these  same  Epistles :  "  After 
having  thus  performed  a  very  painful  duty,  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  my  full  recognition  of  the  genius  that  pervades 
his  writings,  the  ease,  finish,  and,  alas !  persuasiveness  of  the  style, 
the  kindly  though  self-conscious  spirit  that  animates  his  teaching, 
and  the  love  of  truth  that,  however  sadly  and  deeply  wounded  by 
paradoxes  and  polemics,  still  seems  to  be  ever  both  felt  and  culti- 
vated. May  these  good  gifts  be  dedicated  anew  to  the  service  of 
Divine  Truth,  and  be  overruled  to  more  happy  and  more  chasten- 
ed issues."  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  only,  but  we  doubt 
whether  Professor  Jowett's  *'  good  gifts  "  are  any  more  likely  to 
*'  be  overruled  to  more  happy  and  more  chastened  issues,"  because 
these  words  were  printed,  than  if  they  had  been  omitted ;  and  we 
are  even  led  to  doubt  whether,  in  general,  it  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  tell  a  man,  who  happens  to  disagree  with  us  respecting 
the  strictness  of  some  of  our  views,  that  we  are  "  pained  "  to  see 
how  rapidly  his  looseness  is  carrying  him  downward.  Nay, 
more — we  have  sometimes  thought,  that  such  a  style  was  espe- 
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cially  oat  of  place,  in  the  case  of  one  who  would  commedt  apoo 
the  words  of  this  Apostle.  Bat  we  speak  with  becoming  hesitatimi^ 
and  we  are  willing,  if  it  be  desired,  to  pat  an  emphatic  interroga- 
tive at  the  close  of  this  paragraph. 

The  author  of  the  recently  published  "Letters  to  a  Theological 
Student  **  expresses  his  regret  that  Olshausen's  Commentaries 
have  ever  been  translated  and  thus  opened  to  American  readers— 
because  they  are  so  much  more  dangerous  than  Scott.  Without 
giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  regret — (the 
present  is  not  the  proper  place  for  such  an  opinion) — we  may 
sa]^  that  the  works  of  EUicott  are  eminently  safe,  as  indeed,  his 
remarks  already  quoted  would  seem  to  indicate.  He  combine  a 
high  order  of  scholarship  with  very  strict  views ;  and  we  may 
cheerfully  commend  the  present  volume  as  one  that  every  clergy- 
man, however  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  modem  learning  or  so^ 
ticism,  might  well  make  his  own  both  by  purchase  and  by  care- 
ful study.  That  even  the  most  rigid  in  their  views  of  inspiration, 
<fec.  can  find  no  fault  with  him«  we  think  will  be  plain  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  found  in  his  note  on  1  Thoss.  v.  23. 

" '  Your  body  and  soul  and  spirit ; '  distinct  ennnciatlon  of  three  component 

parte  of  the  nature  of  man To  assert  tliat  ennmentiMS 

like  the  present  are  rhetorical,  (as  De  Wette),  or  worse,  that  the  apostle  probably 
attached  *  no  distinct  thought  to  each  of  these  words,'  (as  Jowett),  is  plainlj  to 
set  aside  all  sound  rules  of  scriptural  exegesis.  Again,  to  admit  the  distinctions, 
but  to  refer  them  to  Platonism,  (as  Lilnemann),  is  equally  ansatisCaetoiy  asd 
equally  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  the  whole  of  the  teaching.  If  St  PsbTs 
word^  do  here  imply  the  trichotomy  above  described,  then  such  a  trichotomy  is 
infallibly  real  and  true.  And  if  Plato  or  Philo  hare  maintained  (as  Appears  de^ 
monstrable)  substantially  the  same  views,  then  God  has  permitted  a  heathen  sad 
a  Jewish  philosopher  to  advance  conjectural  opinions,  which  have  been  uaee 
confirmed  by  the  independent  teaching  of  an  inspired  apostle.** 

But  we  are  extending  this  notice  beyond  the  proper  limits,  and 
we  can  only  close,  as  we  began,  with  the  expression  of  our  sincere 
gratification  at  the  reception  of  this  new  volume.  The  authors 
faults, — if,  indeed,  others  agree  with  us.  that  he  has  any, — ^are  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  his  excellencies,  and  the  earnest  Christ- 
ian feeling,  which  shines  out  here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  hw 
grammatical  annotations,  will  make  many  a  reader  follow  him  with 
the  more  satisfaction,  and  with  the  larger  confidence.  That  he  is 
an  earnest  seeker  after  truth  no  one  can  doubt ; — that  he  is  a  pa- 
tient and  faithful  investigator,  and  a  believing,  devoted  Christian 
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scholar,  is  the  highest  praise  which  he  would  ask  for  himself,  and 
this  praise  will  he  readily  given  him  hy  all. 

Langb's  Commkntary. — A  Theological  and  Homiletical  Com- 
mentary has  heen  for  some  time  in  course  of  preparation  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  John 
Peter  Langs  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  connection  with  a 
namher  of  distinguished  divines  of  Continental  Europe.  The  New 
Testament  is  nearly  finished  and  the  Old  Testament  has  heen  com- 
menced. It  promises  to  he  a  complete  and  useful  Commentary, 
and  will  prove  especially  valuahle  to  ministers.  It  contains  criti- 
cal annotations  of  the  text  and  its  translation,  and  a  threefold  com* 
mentary,  exegetical^  doctrinaly  and  homiletical.  Under  these  three 
heads  the  text  is  viewed  under  every  aspect.  It  forms  almost  an 
exegetical  lihrary  hy  itself.  The  spirit  of  the  Commentary  is  emi- 
nently genial  and  reverential,  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  yet 
truly  catholic  and  liheral. 

An  English  translation  of  this  work,  with  a  considerahle  amount 
of  original  additions,  is  now  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  American 
pnhlic,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  assist- 
ed hy  the  Rev.  Drs.  Shedd,  Schaffer,  Yeomans,  Kendrick,  and 
other  eminent  divines  of  various  evangelical  denominations.  The 
first  volume,  containing  the  General  Introduction  and  Comment- 
ary on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  prepared  hy  Dr.  Lange  in  Ger- 
man, and  hy  Dr.  Schaff  in  English,  will  appear  in  a  few  months 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Charles  Scrihner  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Nast's  Commentary.* — Dr.  William  Nast  is  a  German  hy 
birth,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tttbingen,  where  he 
was  for  several  years  a  room-mate  of  Strauss,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Christ.  After  coming  to  this  country,  which  was  many 
years  ago,  he  "  was  brought,"  to  use  his  own  language  in  the  de- 
dication of  this  volume,  **  into  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,"  and 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  their 
pioneer  missionary  among  the  Germans  of  the  Western  States. 
He  has  prepared,  with  great  painstaking,  this  elaborate  commen- 

*  A  Ccmmentury  on  the  Ooapelt  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  critical^  doctrinal,  homi- 
letieal,  Ac,  Ac.  By  Wiluam  Nar,  D.  B.  Cincinnati :  Poe  A  Hitchcock,  1864. 
4to.  ,ppb  760. 
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tary  on  the  first  two  OoBpels.  It  is  designed  for  popular  ase^  at 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  ministers.  Superadded  to  a  critical  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  which  is  stripped,  as  far  aa  possible,  of 
abstruse  learning,  are  found  doctrinal  remarks  and  brief  sugges- 
tions for  the  assistance  of  preachers  and  teachers.  Prefii^ed  to  the 
work  is  a  thoroughly  written  introduction  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  in  vindication  of  the  authenticity  and  verity  of  the  Go§- 
pel  records,  against  the  assults  of  modem  skepticism,  in  the  coarse 
of  which  the  author's  old  associate,  Strauss,  is  ably  answered. 
Dr.  Nast  has  not  only  made  use  of  approved  German  commenta- 
tors, but  has,  also,  availed  himself  of  the  aid  to  be  gained  from 
Norton,  Andrews,  and  other  English  writers  of  merit. 

We  are  able  to  speak  of  this  commentary  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation. For  the  classes  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed,  it 
will  prove  a  most  instructive  and  improving  guide  in  the  study  of 
the  first  two  Gospels.  We  congratulate  the  excellent  author  on 
the  completion  of  this  monument  of  his  industry,  scholarship,  aod 
piety.  May  he  be  rewarded  with  the  generous  patronage  of  the 
public! 

Kenan's  "  Religious  History  and  Criticism."  * — This  volome 
contains  a  laudatory  sketch  of  M.  Kenan's  career,  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  his  countrymen ;  Kenan's  preface  to  his  essays ;  and,  finsdlj, 
the  essays  themselves,  on  the  following  subjects :  the  Religions  of 
Antiquity ;  History  of  the  People'  of  Israel ;  the  part  of  the  S«ni- 
tic  people  in  the  History  of  Civilization ;  the  Critical  Historians  of 
Christ;  Mahomet  and  the  Origins  of  Islamism;  John  Calvin; 
Channing  ;  Feuerbach  and  the  New  Hegelian  school ;  the  Futnre 
of  Religion  in  Modern  Society. 

In  these  disquisitions,  M.  Renan  shows  himself  to  be  a  Uvelj, 
bright-minded  writer,  learned  in  oriental  philology,  but  of  a  hastj 
and  superficial  judgment.  His  philosophy  is  a  sort  of  Pantheism, 
which  is  commended  to  the  reader  by  effusions  of  maudlin  senti- 
ment. He  shows  a  better  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
mythology  and  of  the  nature  of  paganism  than  is  displayed  by 
most  Frenchmen.    This  he  acquires  from  his  German  masters. 

*^8tttdie8  o/ReliffioM  HUtory  and  Oriiicitm.  By  M.  Ernest  Renan.  TraniU- 
tcd  by  O.  B.  Fbothingham,  Pastor  of  the  Third  UnitariAii  Chorch  in  New  Yort 
With  a  biographical  introduction.  New  York:  Carleton,  1S64.  NewHareii: 
Judd  and  White.     Svo.,  pp.  894.    Price  $2.60. 
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The yiiror  about  so  unscientific  and  self-contradicting  a  writer  as 
Kenan,  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  skeptical  class.    Mr.  Froth- 
ingham,  who  stands  as  sponsor  for  this  volume,  is  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  New  York ! 

Algeb's  "  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life."* — The  Rev.  Mr.  Alger, 
a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  well  known  by  his  published 
addresses  and  essays,  has  written  a  work  of  near  seven  hundred 
octavo  pages  upon  that  interesting  and  momentous  theme, — the 
Future  Life.  The  book  has  been  for  sometime  before  the  public ; 
but  our  notice  of  it  has  been  delayed  so  long,  that  we  shall  now 
attempt  to  do  no  more  than  sketch  the  headings  of  its  five  parts. 
At  a  future  time  we  may  devote  to  the  work  some  more  extended 
criticism.  The  first  Part  gives,  in  four  chapters,  historical  and 
critical  Introductory  Notes  of  the  subject,  treating  of  the  various 
theories  held  respecting  the  soul's  origin  and  destiny,  of  the  history 
of  death,  and  of  the  grounds  of  belief  in  a  future  life.  The  second 
Part  18  entitled  Ethnic  Thoughts  conceraing  a  Future  Life,  and 
fills  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  a  full  synopsis  of  the  views 
held  by  different  non-Christian  races  respecting  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  It  evinces  extensive  and  penetrating  study,  with  acute  ap- 
prehension and  well-considered  reasoning,  and  is,  we  think,  the 
portion  of  the  work  which  will  be  most  enjoyed  by  the  greatest 
number,  with  fewest  drawbacks.  The  third  Part  sets  forth  the 
New  Testament  Teachings  concerning  a  Future  Life,  distinguish- 
ing the  varying  views  represented  in  its  different  books,  and  closing 
with  a  statement  of  what,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  the  essential 
part  of  Christian  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Next  follow  Christian 
Thoughts  concerning  a  Future  Life,  in  three  chapters,  which  repre- 
sent respectively  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  modern  times.  Finally,  the  Fifth  Part  is  made  up  of  sun- 
dry Historical  and  Critical  Dissertations  on  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
metempsychosis,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  hell,  modes  of  salva- 
tion, recognition  of  friends,  the  local  fate  of  man,  the  history  of 
disbelief  in  immortality,  and  the  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  An  Index  of  Topics  and  Authors  follow,  and  then  the  volume 
is  closed  by  an  Appendix  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  con- 

*A  Critical  Htftary  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  JFSiture  lA/e.  With  a  complete  Bib- 
liography of  the  Subject.  By  Willia^  Rounbbyille  Algbr.  Philadelphia : 
George  W.  Childa     1864.     Svo.  pp.  x.,  914. 
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taming  an  exceedingly  rich  and  complete  acconnt  of  the  literatuie 
of  the  subject,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Works  relating  to  the  Nature. 
Origin,  and  Destiny  of  the  Soul,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  <^ 
the  Harvard  UniverBity  Library  at  Cambridge. 

This  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  book  will  show  that  it  fulfills 
the  promise  of  its  title:  it  is  mainly  historical,  yet  by  no  mess 
exclusively  so ;  it  is  nearly  as  much  critical  and  dogmatieaL  Its 
author's  own  very  decided  views  not  only  show  through,  but  are 
made  conspicuous,  in  every  page ;  they  govern  the  presentatu^ 
of  every  portion  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Alger  belongs  to  the  advanced 
wing  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  those  ''liberals"  wbo 
are  a  little  wanting  in  liberality  toward  those  whose  opinions  are 
less"Uberal"  than  their  own.  The  work,  however,  cont»ns  sa 
immense  amount  of  information  and  of  speculation,  which  canaot 
but  be  valuable  to  every  one,  whatever  his  creed,  suid  whidi 
any  candid  man  may  enjoy  and  profit  by,  without  allowing  hii&- 
self  to  be  disturbed  by  its  mixture  with  doctrine  which  be 
rejects. 

Mr.  Abbot's  Appendix  is  a  work  by  itself,  and  deserves  an  iode- 
pendent  notice.  It  gives  us,  in  an  order  partly  chronologicaL 
partly  depending  on  their  subject,  the  titles  of  more  than  fire 
thousand  books,  treating  of  the  soul  and  of  its  future  exist^oe: 
being  thus  incomparably  more  full  than  any  preceding  catalogaeof 
the  same  character.  For  its  entire  faithfulness  and  accuracy,  \ht 
name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  voucher.  The  student  who  is  led 
by  Mr.  Alger's  views  to  independent  investigations  into  this  most 
attractive  theme,  will  find  here  the  best  possible  guide  and  help 
to  his  researches. 


Robbrison's  Sermons.* — ^The  name  of  Robertson  is  honored  bj 
thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  whom,  before  his  death, 
it  was  wholly  unknown.  The  same  originality  of  thought  snd 
mingled  precision  and  felicity  of  utterance,  which  have  marked  his 
previously  published  sermons,  characterize  the  present  coUectioo. 
The  same  penetration  into  the  core  of  the  text  and  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  same  vigorous  yet  delicate  thinking,  meet  the  reader  on 
every  page.    Robertson  was  surely  a  marvelously  gifted  man. 

*8€rmon%.    By  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  pmh  Series.    Boston:  Tkkiior 
and  Fields.    1864.    12mo.,  pp.  271.    Kew  Haven:  Jadd  and  White,  Price  |1.SS. 
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[t  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  could  not  have  been  spared  to  revise 
Kis  productions  before  they  were  committed  to  the  press.    It  would 
seem  that  his  theological  views  had  not  attained  to  a  mature  and 
systematic  form.    Along  with  profound  and  edifying  exhibitions 
of  truth,  there  is  often  mingled  error,  from  which  we  imagine 
that  the  author  would  have  escaped,  had  he  lived  to  caiTj  out  his 
processes  of  inquiry  and  perfect  his  writings.     As  an  exam- 
ple, we  may  advert  to  his  sermon  on  Prayer,  (p.  20)  ;  a  sermon 
indicative  of  a  very  high  order  of  mind  and  containing  deep  truth. 
From  the  text  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  never- 
theless not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,"  he  draws  the  lesson  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  prayer  is  self-resignation  to  the  Divine  will.    Pray- 
er is  the  struggle  which  terminates  in  restful  submission.    This  is 
a  truth,  and  a  truth  nobly  told.    But  the  preacher  commits  the 
error  of  limiting  the  function  of  prayer  to  the  obtaining  of  this  sol- 
itary good.    Prayer,  he  says,  does  not  move  God :  this  would  be 
to  denv  His  immutability.    But  here  he  falls  into  an  error.    The 
essential  thing  in  prayer  is  the  humble  desire  directed  upward  to 
God.    In  this  desire,  is  the  soul  of  the  petition.    But  who  can 
deny  that  the  existence  of  such  a  temper  of  feeling  in  man  is,  lit- 
erally speaking,  influential  with  God?    Would  not  God  cease  to 
be  immutable,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a  state  of  feeling 
and   of  character  in  man  nowise  affected  his  administration? 
Another  instance  of  a  falling  short  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
truth  is  found  in  the  sermon  on  reconciliation  by  Christ,  (p.  177). 
The  self-condemnation  of  the  sinner  and  his  inward  alienation  from 
God  are  strongly  and  faithfully  depicted ;  but  for  fear  of  anthro- 
pomorphism and  of  impinging  upon  the  Divine  love,  the  preacher 
shrinks  from  finding  in  the  sinner's  feeling  the  reflection  of  an  ob- 
jective displeasure  and  condemnation  in  the  mind  of  God.    Hence, 
as  a  doctrinal  structure,  the  sermon  is  seriously  defective,  and 
even  misleading.      Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  we  com- 
mend the  sermons  of  Robertson  to  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
people. 

Db.  Goulburn's  Thoughts  ok  Pebsokal  Religion.* — ^The 

*  ThoughU  on  Perwnal  Religion,  Beixig  a  Treatise  on  tiie  Christian  Life  in 
its  two  chief  elements.  Devotion  and  Practice.  By  Edwabd  Mxtbxck  Goul- 
BUBN,  D.  D ,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's  etc  First  American  from  the  Fifth  Lon- 
don Edition.  With  a  Prefi^ory  Kote,  by  Okokgx  H.  Houghton,  D.  D.,  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  New  York.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
k  Co.    1864.    12mo.  pp.  898.    New  Haven :  H.  C.  Peck.    Price  $1.76 
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spirit  of  Dr.  Ooulburn^s  work  is  excellent,  and  one  cannot  read 
it  without  being  drawn  toward  the  author  as  a  personal  friend, 
whose  society  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  enjoy.  The  phraseologj 
of  the  book  occasionally  may  displease  '*  Dissenters,"  but  it  is  & 
work  so  practical  and  edifying  and  uncontroversiaJ,  that  a  few  ex- 
pressions which  we  might  prefer  to  have  nnuttered,  can  readily  be 
overlooked.  Dr.  Houghton,  of  New  York,  in  his  brief  prefatorr 
note,  says  that  he  has  read  the  work  to  his  parishioners  in  pboe 
of  a  weekly  lecture,  and  to  their  lasting  benefit ;  and  a  book  whidi 
an  audience  is  willing  to  hear  read^  roust  surely  have  some  peculiar 
merit  and  interest. 

We  believe  that  works  of  this  character  need  to  be  studied  by 
our  ministry,  and  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  church  oni- 
versal  if  they  are  led  by  such  study  to  greater  efforts  to  promote 
the  divine  life  in  regenerate  hearts,  both  in  private  intercourse  s&d 
in  public  discourse.  And  we  agree  with  Dr.  Goulbum  in  the  be- 
lief that  "  where  conversion  is  considered  everything  and  edification 
nothing ;  where  quiet  instruction  in  the  lessons  of  holiness  is  sac- 
rificed to  exciting  addresses  which  stimulate  the  understanding  and 
arouse  the  teelings;  and  where  religion  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  religious  emotion  every  Sunday,  just  stirring  the  torpor  of  a 
worldly  life  with  a  pleasurable  sensation," — there  will  be  many 
whose  experience  and  destiny  will  be  like  that  of  the  fooM 
virgins. 

Satan's  Devices  and  the  Believer's  Victtokt.* — The  objwi 
of  Mr.  Parsons  in  this  book,  as  is  indicated  in  the  title,  is  to  give 
prominence  to  the  thought  that  life  is  a  perpetual  conflict  with  as 
unseen  and  mighty  adversary,  crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  malignant, 
who  works  upon  the  human  mind,  in  full  accordance  with  the  lairs 
of  its  mental  and  moral  constitution,  and  whose  devices  can  be 
thwarted  only  by  the  personal  apprehension  of  Christ  as  an  all- 
Bufficient  aid.  Thus  the  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
opposing  forces  as  a  preliminary  to  success  in  "  Ihe  good  fight  of 
faith."  The  author  assigns  a  larger  sphere  and  greater  influence  to 
Satan  than  is  commonly  done  in  the  theological  literature  of  our  day ; 
but  discusses  the  subject  with  a  practical  aim,  and  strives  to  make 

•  BatarCt  Devices  and  the  Belxever^a  Victory.  By  the  Rev.  Woliam  K.  Pix- 
B0N9,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Mattapoisett,  Maaa.  Boston: 
Gk>uld  St  Lincoln.    1864.    12mo.    pp.  812. 
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his  teachings  as  important  to  those  who  deny  as  to  those  who 
admit  the  personal  existence  of  the  devil.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  one  who  has  more  than  usual  experience  in  guiding  inqui- 
rers and  aiding  the  desponding  in  times  of  religious  awakening ; 
and  it  is  illustrated  with  "  Pastor's  Sketches,"  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  well  known  "Sketches  "  of  the  late  Dr.  Spencer.  The 
book  would  be  more  to  our  mind  if  it  had  less  of  a  sensational 
character,  but  it  appears  to  be  adapted  to  give  aid  to  souls  that  are 
struggling  against  temptations  and  desirous  of  becoming  better 
servants  of  Christ. 

Light    in   Darkness* — We  have    read    this   little   volume 
with  intense  interest,  and  can'  recommend  it  as  worthy  the  peru- 
sal of  all  our  readers.    It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Trin- 
itarian Sermons  to  a  Unitarian  Congregation,"   whose  name  is 
well  known  to  many  in  all  our  religious  communities.     The 
present  volume  is  a  record  of  the  religious  experience  of  one  who 
began  his  public  career  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  who  was 
led  by  the  development  of  his  own  religious  wants  first  to  a  con- 
scious dissatisfaction  with  the  views  which  he  had  first  received, 
and  secondly  to  the  adoption  of  those  which  are  more  nearly 
scriptural,  till  finally  he  emerged  into  a  condition  in  which  he  con- 
sciously and  distinctly  accepted  the  orthodox  .faith.    The  circum- 
stances which  impart  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  experience  of  the 
writer  are  the  following :  He  was  not  approached  by  any  believer 
in  the  orthodox  faith  during  the  period  of  gradual  transition,  but 
he  was  moved  from  within  by  the  necessities  of  his  own  spiritual 
life — ^his  transition  to  a  more  scriptural  faith  was  step  by  step 
upon  single  points  of  doctrine,  and  not  to  the  orthodox  scheme  as 
a  whole.    He  was  not  aware  that  his  own  creed  coincided  with 
that  accepted  by  many  orthodox  Christians,  until  sometime  after 
he  had  found  rest  in  a  consistent  system  of  belief. 

But  the  book  cannot  be  characterized  or  described.  It  must  be 
read  to  be  appreciated.  Its  publication  is  very  timely,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written  must  be  approved  by  all  as  eminently 
catholic  and  kindly,  while  it  is  faithful  and  earnest. 

*  lAght  in  Darknen  ;  or  Christ  ditcovered  in  his  trus  character  by  a  Unitarian, 
Boston :  Gould  (fr  Lincoln.     24mot    pp.123.    1864. 
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The  Mbmobial  Houb.* — ^This  is  a  devotional  work,  which  mir 
be  used  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  assistance  in  preparing 
themselves  to  engage  in  the  great  Memorial  Ordinance  of  our 
Lord. 

Sbbmons  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  PESKiNS-f — ^This  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  volume  of  sermons  which  was  first  published  fioon  after  tbe 
death  of  the  laniented  author,  which  occurred  in  1856.  In  185S, 
we  noticed,  at  some  length,  the  Sermons,  and  the  very  interesting 
Memoir  which  is  prefixed.  Geo.  W.  Perkins  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  earnest,  conscientioos,  practii^ 
and  laborious  of  the  Congregational  clergymen  of  his  day.  Few 
ministers  have  accomplished  as  much  as  he  in  every  department  q{ 
pastoral  and  philanthropic  labor.  We  are  glad  that  his  fiieods 
have  been  encouraged  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  the  boot 
and  that  they  have  taken  the  occasion  to  insert  one  of  the  latest 
sermons  that  he  prepared,  which  was  preached  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856.  Mr.  Perkins,  it  irifl 
be  recollected,  was  thought  by  some  to  hold  views  on  the  sobbed 
of  slavery  of  too  radical  a  description.  This  sermon,  to  which 
the  title  has  been  given  '^  Facts  and  Duties  of  the  Times,"  is  a 
complete  vindication  of  his  position,  and  proves,  as  now  is  every- 
where conceded,  that  his  was  the  only  true  conservative  ground oc 
which  to  stand  in  relation  to  the  great  national  curse — davery. 

Dbummond's  Thoughts  fob  thb  Chbistian  Lipk.J— The 
author  of  the  sermons  published  under  this  title,  closed  his  last 
brief  but  most  effective  ministry  in  the  gospel  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1861.  The  striking  sermons  which  thevoliune 
contains  are  prefaced  by  an  interesting  introduction  from  the  pai 
of  his  parishioner  and  ardent  friend,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.  The  dL«- 
courses  themselves  explain  both  the  warm  but  not  andiserimina- 

*  The  Memorial  Hour  ;  or,  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  in  its  relation  to  Doctrioe  nd 
Life.  By  JxHKMiAH  Chapun,  D.  B.  Boston:  Gonld  dk  Lincoln.  18M.  Us^ 
pp.  283.    New  Haven:  F.  T.  Jarman.    Price  $1.25. 

f  Sermona,  By  Gbo.  W.  Pkilkins.  With  a  Memoir.  Second  edition,  vit^ 
additions.     New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph.     1868.     12mo.    pp.  881. 

X  ThoughUfor  the  ChrUtian  Life,  By  Rev.  Jamss  DRUioioirD.  With  as  I&- 
trodaction  by  J.  G.  Holland.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1864.  pp.  STL 
New  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1.60. 
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ting  eulogy  of  the  Introdaction,  and  the  marked  success  and 
effect  which  attended  his  ministry.  They  are  brief;  shorter  than 
t^he  average  of  pulpit  discourses.  They  are  simple,  also,  to  some 
minds,  seeming  to  contain  less  than  the  proper  amount  of  original 
or  weighty  thought,  but  they  are  the  author's  own,  giving  the  re- 
Bults  of  his  own  practical  reflections,  and  colored  and  warmed  by 
his  own  earnest  Christian  feeling.  They  are  energetic,  going 
directly  and  urgently  to  the  hearts  of  the  reader ;  earnest,  uttered 
as  every  sermon  should  be,  because  they  are  thus  believed  and 
therefore  spoke.  They  are,  therefore,  interesting,'  elevated 
altogether  above  the  common-place  repetitions  and  the  swelling 
rhetoric  of  the  majority  of  printed  discourses.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  worthy  to  be  read  and  studied  by  both  clergymen  and 
laymen. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND   MBTAPHYSICAL. 

Hebbsbt  Spenceb's  New  System  op  Philosophy.* — The 
Messrs.  Appleton  have  begun  in  earnest  the  work  of  re-publishing 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  his  New  System  of 
Philosophy  is  likely  to  become  familiar  to  American  readers. 
They  have  already  given  to  us  his  Essays  upon  Education,  and 
some  kindred  subjects,  and  more  recently  his  '^Illustrations  of 
Universal  Progress  "  in  a  series  of  Miscellaneous  Discussions.  Both 
of  these  were  put  forth  to  serve  as  avant  couriers  to  his  more 
formal  and  elaborate  treatises. 

Of  these  the  First  Principles  is  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing to  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian.  Our  readers  have 
already  been  favored  with  a  very  able  exhibition  and  review  of 
this  work,  especially  in  its  relation  to  Theology,  and  we  need  do 
no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  American  edition,  which,  in 
its  external  features,  is  in  every  respect  more  attractive  than  the 
original. 

Our  first  interest  in  anything  which  claims  to  be  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  is  concerned  with  its  relations  to  Christian  truth,  and 
to  those  principles  which  the  Christian  system  embodies  or  implies. 
The  system  of  Mr.  Spencer,  as  our  readers  scarcely  need  to  be  in- 

♦  Flrtt  Principles  of  a  Nmo  System  of  Philosophy,  By  Hkkbeet  Spsmckr. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Ck>.  1864.  12ma  pp.508.  New  Hayen:  H.  C. 
Peck.    Price  $2.00. 
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formed,  is,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  exclusive  of  and  there- 
fore antagonistic  to  the  Christian  philosophy.  Its  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution is  materialistic  in  its  affinities  and  tendencies.  K,  by  acy 
possibility,  this  doctrine  could  be  reconciled  with  the  ChrtsUas 
psychology  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation,  its  assumptioDS 
with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  if  it  be  proper  to  designate  by 
such  an  appellation  the  inscrutable  Absolute,  is  distinctively  and 
positively  Anti-Christian  and  Anti-Theistic.  As  a  philosophical 
doctrine,  and  as  growing  out  of  philosophical  assumptions,  it  most 
of  course  be  discussed  upon  its  appropriate  grounds,  and  stand  or 
fall  by  its  own  merits.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  concealed 
from  those  who  are  inclined  to  study  the  system  of  Spencer,  that 
what  he  teaches  is  incompatible  with  Theism,  as  this  term  is  com- 
monly understood,  and  of  course  is  exclusive  of  and  ant^onistic 
to  Christianity. 

It  claims,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  not  irreligious  in  its  sympa- 
thies, and  not  irreverent  in  its  tone.  It  recognizes  religion  in  some 
form  of  doctrine  and  of  sentiment  as  essential  to  Human  Nature, 
and  as  the  most  potent  element  in  Human  Society.  It  argues  that 
there  must  be  some  reality  in  that  which  all  humanity  believes  id 
and  recognizes,  and  which  the  human  soul  requires,  and  yet  it  in- 
sists, in  the  same  breath,  that  what  this  reality  is  we  are  forever 
excluded  from  knowing,  and,  of  course,  that  every  form  of  positive 
religious  conception  and  earnest  religious  belief,  must  of  necessity 
be  defective  and  false. 

For  our  part  we  wonder  that  the  philosopher  who  can  find  in 
the  data  assigned  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  grounds  for  faith  in  ^'the 
Absolute  somewhat,"  should  not,  by  the  same  data,  find  himself  so 
compelled  to  accept  an  Absolute  as  manifested  in  and  through  the 
Relative.  We  can  see  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  the  inquirer 
which  holds  him  back  from  Theism,  as  the  only  possible  solution 
of  the  system  of  the  universe  of  facts,  and  the  only  rational  foun- 
dation for  the  inductive  philosophy.  It  seems  to  be  only  an  irra- 
tional hizarrerie  of  intellect  which  forces  him  to  concede  or  rather 
to  assert  so  much,  and  which  forbids  or  prevents  him  from  believ- 
ing no  more. 

We  have  been  both  surprised  and  amused  to  observe  in  the  occa- 
sional notices  of  these  volumes,  which  have  appeared  in  some  infln- 
ential  religious  newspapers,  how  utterly  unconscious  their  authors 
seemed  to  be  of  the  theological  doctrines  which  these  books  incul- 
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cate.  While  they  do  not  dare  commend  the  author  without  re- 
serve, yet  they  do  not  distinctly  understand  why  they  should  not. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  force  in  the  author's  style,  and  his  friends 
assert  for  him  extraordinary  claims,  they  do  not  like  to  condemn 
him.  That  they  do  not  understand  the  reach  and  bearing  of  his 
system  is  most  obvious. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  this  country  a  band  of  intelligent 
and  devoted  admirers,  who  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
concession  in  his  praise  which  his  discriminating  critics  will  make 
and  who  eagerly  cite  the  wholesale  laudations  or  vague  recommenda- 
tions which  undiscriminating  reviewers  furnish  for  their  use.  It 
would  seem  that  the  editors  of  religious  newspapers  ought  to 
know  whether  the  books  >vhich  they  recommend  teach  Theism  or 
Atheism,  on  principle. 

Whedon  ok  The  Will.* — ^The  Methodist  Book  Concern  gives 
to  the  public  an  able  discussion  of  the  Will  by  a  prominent  Meth- 
odist divine.  The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  could  be  con- 
jectured by  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  were  they  not  so  fully 
expressed  in  the  title.  The  volume  aims  to  exhaust  the  doctrine 
of  the  Will  by  treating  it  in  all  possible  relations,  positively,  in  its 
psychological,  speculative,  and  theological  aspects,  and  contro- 
versially, by  a  critical  examination  of  necessitarian  and  Calvinistio 
arguments. 

It  is  divided  as  follows:  Part  First.  The  Issue  stated  (in  eight 
chapters).  Part  Second;  The  Necessitarian  Argument  considered. 
Section  I.  The  Causational  Argument.  Section  II.  The  Psy- 
chological Argument.  Section  III.  The  Theological  Argument, 
Part  Third.  The  Positive  Argument  stated.  These  parts,  with 
their  subordinate  sections,  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
brief  chapters,  each  with  its  appropriate  title,  indicating  a  special 
topic.  By  this  minute  subdivision,  the  whole  subject  seems  to  be 
brought  more  readily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  reader,  and 
to  be  placed  more  at  his  command  for  review. 

The  criticisms  of  Edwards  and  other  writers  are  boldly  and  un- 

*  Tht  Freedom  of  the  Will,  as  a  basis  of  Haman  Responsibility,  and  a  Diyine 
GoTernment*  elacidated  and  maintained  in  its  issne  wilH  the  necessitarian  theories 
of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  The  Princeton  Essayists  and  other  leading  advocates.  By 
D.  D.  Wdkdok,  D.  D,  New  York:  Carlton  <k  Porter.  1864.  pp.  488.  New 
Hayen:  T.  H.  Pease. 
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sparingly  applied,  and  the  author,  in  the  management  of  this  part 
of  his  treatise,  shows  no  disposition  to  evade  any  arguments  of 
his  opponents  or  to  avoid  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  ablest  antago- 
nists. While  we  concede  acnteness  and  ability  to  Dr.  Whedon,  we 
cannot  so  highly  commend  his  use  of  language  or  certain  literarr 
features  of  the  treatise.  He  asserts  the  utmost  freedom  in  making 
new  terms,  some  of  which  are  supported  by  no  analogies  what- 
ever, and  others  are  positively  barbarous.  His  phrases  are  vm- 
often  inexcusably  familiar  and  uncouth,  and  the  tone  of  discussion 
is  quite  undignified. 

We  do  not  offer  a  single  stricture  upon  the  positions  of  the 
author,  or  his  criticisms  of  Edwards  and  others.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  call  the  attention  of  our  clerical  and  other  readers  to  a 
work  of  marked  ability,  which  will  task  their  energies,  and 
reward  their  study  in  a  field  of  discussion  which  can  never  be 
outworn  or  exhausted  to  the  lover  of  speculative  discussion  or  of 
moral  and  religious  truth. 

Hazabd  on  The  Will.* — ^The  Messrs.  Appleton  of  New  York 
offer  to  us  another  able  treatise  upon  the  Will,  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  trsuning  and  associa- 
tions of  the  author.  Dr.  Whedon's  work  is  exclusively  theological 
in  its  bearings  and  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hazard  enters  upon  the  field  from  the  side  of  Psychology,  and  con- 
fines himself  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  psydiological  relations 
of  his  subject.  His  work  abounds  in  many  fine  and  ingenioof 
observations  in  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  soul.  These 
observations  evince  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  a  mind  trained  to 
patient  and  refined  self-observation,  an  experience  enriched  by  a 
large  and  varied  intercourse  with  human  life  and  human  society. 
Besides  these,  he  brings  to  his  task  the  most  decided  and  even 
passionate  fondness  for  psychical  investigations,  and  a  fervid  faith 
in  the  elevating  influence  of  philosophical  studies,  as  contrasted 
with  material  interests  and  occupations.  The  testimony  and 
example  of  the  author  is  of  singular  interest  to  those  who  know 
that  he  is  a  successful  manufacturer,  whose  best  energies  have 
^ — ..*---.  

*  Fnedom  of  Mind  in  WiUing;  or,  every  being  that  wills  .a  crestiTe  Fint 
OaoBo.  By  Rowulhd  G.  Hazard.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1864 
12mo.    pp.  454.    Kew  Haven:  R  C.  Peck.    Price  $2.00. 
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'been  chiefly  expended  in  the  management  of  an  important  busi- 
ness, and  who  knows  by  experience  and  observation  the  excite- 
ments and  the  rewards  which  are  connected  with  the  keen  and 
absorbing  pursuits  of  an  adventurous  and  busy  life.  That  he  has 
found  both  relaxation  and  strength  for  his  spirit  in  psychical  pur- 
Buits,  indicates  the  refined  and  elevated  nature  of  his  own  aspira- 
tions, and  also  invests  the  results  of  his  studies  with  singular  inter- 
est and  authority.  We  cannot,  indeed,  accept  all  his  conclusions  as 
exhaustive  or  just.  But  we  find  in  all  that  he  says  the  reflex  of  some 
important  truth.  Whatever  he  writes  is  the  result  of  pains- 
taking thought,  and  never  fails  to  furnish  some  suggestion  or 
stimulus  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  For  all  these  reasons  the  book 
deserves  to  be  welcomed  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  original  con- 
tribution to  our  as  yet  scanty  philosophical  literature. 

The  particular  direction  of  opinion  takep  by  Mr.  Hazard  is  indi- 
cated by  the  title  of  his  work.  His  object  is  to  vindicate  the 
activity  and  creative  power  of  the  soul.  This  is  illustrated  not 
only  by  the  activity  of  will,  but  in  all  the  subordinate  energies  of 
man's  spiritual  nature.  The  author  is  the  farthest  possible  from 
holding  that  the  soul  is  a  passive  recipient  of  impressions,  whether 
from  the  world  of  sense  or  from  the  associative  power.  It  is  emi- 
nently an  actor — distinguishing  between  its  activities  and  their  pro- 
ducts, and  creating  by  Its  own  activity  a  world  of  objects  for  itself. 
This  activity  it  manifests  preeminently  in  the  acts  of  will.  For 
asserting  and  defending  this  view  of  the  soul's  capacities  he  de- 
serves the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time, 
and  whatever  untenable  assertions  he  may  have  made,  or  whatever 
points  he  may  have  left  unguarded  or  unexplained,  there  is  so  much 
that  is  true  and  elevating  in  his  views  and  in  his  manner  of  pre- 
senting them,  that  his  work  will  exert  an  elevating,  and  we  hope 
a  permanent  influence  upon  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  country. 

Bowen's  Tbeatisb  on  Logic* — Professor  Bowen  of  Harvard 
University,  has  essayed  to  furnish  what  has  hitherto  been  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  English  language,  a  complete  Philosophical  Treatise 

*  A  TrtaiiH  on  Logic:  or  the  Laws  of  Pare  Thought;  comprisiiig  both  the 
AriBtotelic  and  Hamiltonian  Analyeea  of  Logical  Forms,  and  some  chapters  of 
Applied  Logic.*  By  Francis  Bowen,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Harvard  College.  Cambridge:  Sever  <fe  Francis.  12mo.  pp.  400.  New 
Hayen :  Jndd  <fr  White.    Price  $1.50. 
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on  Logic  from  the  modem  stand  point.  We  say  such  a  treatise 
has  hitherto  been  wanting  in  oar  language,  notwithstanding  the 
unsurpassed  excellencies  of  some  portions  of  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomson,  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  of  Prof.  Wilson 
in  our  country.  But  each  of  these  treatises  is,  in  some  points,  in- 
complete, and  no  one  of  them  is  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  a  Col- 
lege text-book,  and  of  a  manual  for  the  advanced  student.  The 
plan  of  Professor  Bowen  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any 
of  the  works  which  we  have  named.  The  execution  is  in  manyi^ 
spects  deserving  of  high  commendation,  as  we  should  expect  it 
would  be  from  the  well-known  ability,  thoroughness,  and  indnstTj 
of  the  author. 

The  most  serious  defects  of  the  treatise  are  the  difiuseness  and 
repetitionsness  of  the  style,  the  introduction  of  too  many  com- 
ments upon  the  opinions  of  other  writers,  as  well  as  of  topics 
which  are  not  required  for  the  elucidation  and  enforcement  of  the 
author's  own  doctrines. 

Had  the  author  written  less  in  .the  manner  of  a  reviewer,  and 
more  rigidly  in  the  style  appropriate  to  a  text-book,  he  wonld  not 
have  diminished  the  value  of  his  work  for  the  general  reader  or 
the  advanced  student,  while  he  would  have  greatly  increased  its 
worth  and  interest  for  the  beginner. 

BKLLKS  LETTEES. 

Poems  by  Jsak  Ingelow.* — No  one  can  look  into  this  book- 
without  being  impressed  with  the  power  of  its  author.  What- 
ever its  faults  may  be,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  want  of  strength 
or  vigor.  It  shows  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  in- 
dependent mind, — a  mind  that  thinks  for  itself,  and  in  the  modest 
consciousness  of  its  own  resources  is  raised  above  all  affectation 
and  pretension.  Honesty,  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  thonght- 
fulness  are  among  the  most  prominent  qualities  of  this  remarbble 
book.  Its  character  and  style  may  be  shown  by  a  few  specimens 
more  clearly  than  by  any  description.  We  give  first  some  g^ac^ 
ful  stanzas  from  ''  Light  and  Shade." 

She  stept  upon  Sicilian  grass, 

Demeter's  daug^hter  fresh  and  fair, 
A  child  of  light,  a  radiant  lass, 

And  gamesome  as  the  morning  air. 

*  Poems,  By  JsAN  Ingelow.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1864.  l^mo. 
pp.  266.    New  Haven :  Judd  Ss  White.    Price  $1.26. 
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The  daffodils  were  fair  to  see, 
Tliey  nodded  lighUy  on  tlie  lea, 
Persephone — ^Persephone  1 

Lo  I  one  she  marked  of  rarer  growth 

Than  orchis  or  anemone; 
For  it  the  maiden  left  them  both. 

And  parted  from  her  company. 
Drawn  nigh  she  deemed  it  fiurer  still, 
And  stooped  to  gather  by  the  rill 
The  daffodil,  the  daffodil 

What  ailed  the  meadow  that  it  shook  ? 

What  ailed  the  air  of  Sicily  ? 
She  wondered  by  the  brattling  brook. 

And  trembled  with  the  trembling  lea. 
"  The  coal-black  horses  rise— they  rise : 
O  mother,  mother !"  low  she  cries — 
Persephone — ^Persephone  I 

"  0  light,  light,  light  I"  she  cries,  "  farewell ; 

The  coal-black  horses  wait  for  me. 
O  shade  of  shades,  where  I  must  dwell, 

Demeter,  mother,  far  from  thee  I 
Ah,  fated  doom  that  I  fulfill ! 
Ah,  fateful  flower  beside  the  rill  I 
The  daffodil,  the  daffodU  f 

What  ails  her  that  she  comes  not  home  ? 

Demeter  seeks  her  far  and  wide, 
And  gloomy-browed  doth  ceaseless  roam 

From  many  a  mom  till  eventide. 
"  My  life,  immortal  though  it  be, 
Is  nought,*'  she  cries,  '*  for  want  of  thee, 
Persephone,  Persephone !" 

"  Meadows  of  Enna,  let  the  rain 

No  longer  drop  to  feed  your  rills, 
Kor  dew  refresh  the  hills  again, 

With  all  their  nodding  daffodils ! 
Fade,  fade  and  droop,  O  lilied  lea, 
Where  thou,  dear  heart,  wert  reft  from  me — 
Persephone,  Persephone  X* 

The  followiog  lines  are  taken  from  what  we  regard  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  poem  in  the  volume, "  Brothers  and  a  Sermon."  A 
poor  minister  is  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  humble  fishermen ; 
his  text  the  words,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 
Among  other  illustrations  he  introduces  an  old  man,  lonely  and 
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infirm,  bewailing  the  discomforts  of  his  daily  lot,  and  cloang  with 

these  words: — 

' "  And  I  am  lonesome,  and  the  nights  are  few 
That  any  think  to  come  and  draw  a  chair. 
And  sit  in  my  poor  place  and  talk  a  while. 
Why  should  they  come,  forsooth  ?    Only  the  wind  • 
Knocks  at  my  door,  0  long  and  load  it  knocks, 
The  only  thing  God  made  that  has  a  mind 
To  enter  in." 

Yea,  thns  the  old  man  spake, 
These  were  the  last  words  of  his  aged  month — 
But  Onb  did  knock.    One  came  to  sop  with  him. 
That  humble,  weak,  old  man  ;  knocked  at  his  door 
In  the  rough  pauses  of  the  laboring  wind. 
I  tell  you  that  One  knocked  while  it  was  dark, 
Saye  where  their  foaming  passion  had  made  white 
Those  Uyid,  seething  billows.    What  He  sud. 
In  that  poor  place  where  He  did  talk  awhile, 
I  cannot  tell:  but  this  I  am  assured. 
That  when  the  neighbors  came  the  morrow  mom, 
What  time  the  wind  had  bated,  and  the  son 
Shone  on  the  old  man's  floor,  they  saw  the  smile 
He  passed  away  in,  and  they  said,  "  He  looks 
As  he  had  woke  and  seen  the  face  of  Christ, 
And  with  that  rapturous  smile  held  out  his  arms 
To  come  to  him  I 

The  more  subtle  reflection  which  pervades  many  pieces  in  Ae 
volume,  may  be  illustrated  by  quoting  a  few  stanzas  from  the 
"  Scholar  and  Carpenter." 

If  the  Celestials  daily  fly 

With  messages  on  missions  high, 

And  float,  our  masts  and  turrets  nigh, 

Conyersing  on  heaven's  great  intents ; 
What  wonder  hints  of  coming  things. 
Whereto  man's  hope  and  yearning  clings. 
Should  drop  like  feathers  from  their  wings 

And  ^ve  us  vague  presentiments  ? 

And  as  the  waxing  moon  can  take 

The  tidal  waters  in  her  wake, 

And  lead  them  round  and  round,  to  break 

Obedient  to  her  drawings  dim ; 
So  may  the  movements  of  His  mind. 
The  first  Great  Father  of  mankind. 
Affect  with  answering  movements  blind. 

And  draw  the  souls  that  breathe  by  Him. 
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We  had  a  message  long  ago 

That  like  a  riyer  peace  should  flow, 

And  Eden  bloom  again  below. 

We  heard,  and  we  began  to  wait: 
Full  soon  that  message  men  forgot; 
Yet  waiting  is  their  destined  lot. 
And,  waiting  for  they  know  not  what, 

They  strive  with  yearnings  passionate. 

Regret  and  faith  alike  enchain; 
There  was  a  loss,  there  oomes  a  gain ; 
We  stand  at  fault  betwixt  the  twain. 

And  that  is  veiled  for  which  we  pant. 
Oar  Uvea  are  short,  onr  ten  times  seven ; 
We  think  the  counsels  held  in  heaven 
Sit  long,  ere  yet  that  blessed  leaven 

Work  peace  amongst  the  militant 

Then  we  blame  God  that  sin  should  be: 

Adam  began  it  at  the  tree, 

"  The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  me  f 

And  we  adopt  hia  dark  device. 
O  long  Thou  tarriest !  come  and  reign, 
And  bring  forgiveness  in  thy  train, 
And  give  us  in  our  hands  again 

The  tuples  of  Thy  Paradise." 

The  subtlety  of  thought,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  character- 
istic of  the  book,  is  too  often  connected  with  more  or  less  obscuri- 
ty of  expression.  There  is  much  less,  indeed,  to  complain  of  on 
this  score  than  in  the  poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert 
Browning.  In  a  large  part  of  their  writings  the  meaning  is  rather 
hinted  at  than  expressed ;  the  reader  finds  at  every  step  a  new 
task  in  exegesis ;  and  the  piece  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  poem 
until  it  has  first  been  solved  as  a  problem.  The  work  before  us, 
though  far  more  intelligible,  has  not  all  the  clearness  that  could 
fairly  be  demanded.  It  sometimes  compels  the  reader  to  study 
out  with  uncertsdnty  and  weariness  that  which  should  have  been 
made  distinct  and  unequivocal  in  the  expression  of  the  writer.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  an  author,  who  in  this  trial-book  has  given 
such  evidence  of  genius,  will  see  that  a  perfectly  luminous  and 
transparent  style  is  one  of  the  highest  attainments  of  genius,  and 
that  her  future  works,  which  will  be  looked  for  with  high  expect- 
ations, wiU  show  conscientious  self-criticism  and  constant  im- 
provement. 
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Work  and  Play.* — ^This  is  a  republication  in  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  many  of  the  orations,  and  literary  discourses  of  Dr.  Basb- 
nell,  which  have  been  published  before  in  pamphlet  form ;  thug 
giving  a  resurrection  body,  as  it  were,  to  productions  that  have 
outlived  their  temporal  forms  and  uses,  and  are  here  raised  again 
"  to  a  life  beyond  life,"  as  Milton  says  of  a  good  book.  Two  or 
three  have  been  added,  not  before  published,  wMch  we  are 
especially  glad  to  see  in  this  collection ;  though  we  miss  some  Ar- 
ticles that  formerly  appeared  in  the  New  Englander,  and  other 
literary  recreations  of  the  author,  which  right  worthily  claim 
companionship  with  these. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  felicitous ;  being  named  from  its  first 
Article,  as  the  author  tells  us,  ^'partly  because  it  must  have  a  name, 
and  partly  because  the  matter  of  it  represents  the  spontaneous 
overplus  and  literary  by-play  of  a  laborious  profession. 

The  mental  exertion  of  the  book  is  literally  both  work  and  play^ 
yet  both  are  so  skillfully  and  vitally  blended  under  the  inspiration 
of  genius  that  one  would  find  it  as  difiScult  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  or  to  tell  what  was  labor  and  what  recreation,  as 
in  looking  at  a  painting  by  Claude,  or  a  poem  of  Tennyson,  to  sar 
where  the  spontaneity  ended  and  the  labor  began. 

We  here  see  the  distinguished  theologian  taking  off  his  coat, 
not  as  we  have  seen  him,  to  wrestle  with  some  giant  theological 
dogma,  nor  yet,  as  some  might  conjecture,  to  have  a  round  of 
cricket  with  the  boys,  but  to  don  the  academic  gown,  and  dis- 
course with  attic  grace  and  eloquence  on  themes  such  as  Plato 
and  Cicero  would  have  rejoiced  to  discuss  before  listening  senates, 
or  among  the  shades  of  Academus ;  and,  again  descending  from 
these  high  places  into  the  du^t  and  bustle  of  common  life  he 
"cracks  o'horses,  ploughs  and  kye"  before  the  agricultural  society 
of  Hartford,  or  pictures  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Rembrandt  "  the  Age 
of  Homespun"  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Litchfield  County. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  many  of  the  Articles  in  this  volnme 
are  anniversary  addresses  delivered  at  literary  or  historical  festi- 
vals; and  they  partake  largely  of  the  festive  spirit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  solemn  or  didactic.  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul  is   most  rich   and  abundant.      The   reader   will    here  find 


•  Work  and  Play;  or  Literary  VarUtie9.    By  Horace  Bushkxll.     New  York: 
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not  less  of  truth  or  more  of  genius,  perhaps,  than  abounds  in  the 
author's  other  writings ;  but  the  truth  is  from  a  wider  and  more 
varied  field,  and  the  genius  is  more  free  and  sportive  in  its  crea- 
tions. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bushnell  only  through 
his  theological  writings  will  do  well  to  read  this  volume  of  literary- 
varieties,  and  fill  out  their  conception  of  the  theologian  and  divine, 
with  that  of  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  letters. 

We  have  not  space  to  review  these  manifold  productions  as  they 
deserve,  or  do  much  more  than  indicate  their  titles.  A  great  deal 
of  profound  philosophy,  disguised  under  the  most  charming  elo- 
quence, is  presented  in  the  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Cambridge,  the  subject  of  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume.  The  gem-thought  of  this  scholarly  production  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  Schiller's  Letters  upon  Esthetic  Cul- 
ture, where  he  speaks  of  the  "  Play-impulse,"  as  the  essential 
condition  and  producer  of  Art  and  Beauty.  The  deep  and  world- 
wide significance  of  this  element  is  indicated  by  the  remark  that 
^*  in  every  condition  of  man,  it  is  play  that  makes  him  complete, 
and  unfolds  at  once  his  twofold  nature."  And  again,  '^  man  only 
plays  when  in  the  full  signification  of  the  word  he  is  a  man,  and 
he  is  only  entirely  a  man  when  he  plays,^^  Bnt-SehiHer  develops 
this  principle  only  in  its  relation  to  art  and  ^Esthetic  culture,  and 
this  in  the  most  abstract  form.  Dr.  Bushnell  takes  the  hint  here 
ofiTered,  and  unfolds  it  in  its  manifold  applications  to  life  and  char- 
acter, to  literature,  science,  and  religion.  After  setting  forth  with 
discriminative  insight  the  philosophic  distinction  between  Work 
and  Play,  defining  the  former  as  activity  for  an  end,  the  latter 
activity  as  an  end,  he  exhibits  their  relation  to  each  other  by 
showing  how  work  in  all  its  departments  precedes  and  prepares 
and  passes  into  play,  as  the  end  and  perfection  of  human  activity, 
of  which  the  sport  of  children  and  the  animal  races  is  the  natural 
type  and  prophecy ;  also  how  these  two  elements  enter  into  and 
constitute  the  lower  and  higher  forms  or  stages  of  activity,  intellect- 
ual, moral,  and  spiritual.  So  long  as  the  activity  is  constrained, 
imperfect,  and  unsatisfying,  it  is  work;  when  it  is  free,  spontane- 
ous, and  joyful,  or  as  we  say,  inspired,  when  it  passes  into  the  sphere 
of  the  ideal  and  divine,  it  is  play.  This  explains  the  universal  pas- 
sion of  the  race  for  the  drama,  where  human  life  is  represented  in 
its  ideal  and  impassioned  moments,  as  a  play  and  not  a  drudgery. 
The  passion  for  war  is  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle.  "  Mere 
VOL.  xxm.  37 
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ends  and  uses  do  not  satisfy  us.  We  must  get  above  pradence 
and  economy,  into  something  that  partakes  of  inspiration^  be  the 
cost  what  it  may.  Hence  war,  another  and  yet  more  magnificent 
counterfeit  of  play."  Not  a  counterfeit,  however,  in  our  present 
national  struggle,  nor  yet  altogether  a  pastime,  but  involving,  with 
all  its  grand  inspirations,  the  most  terribly  stem  and  arduous 
work  ever  laid  upon  a  people,  the  working  out  of  our  own  BalTati<m 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

Our  author  applies  this  principle  to  illustrate  several  important 
distinctions  not  always  clearly  understood ;  as  that  between  cour- 
age and  bravery,  genius  and  talent,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poetry ;  between  the  religion  of  works  or  legal  obedience  and  the 
religion  of  the  Spirit ;  between  the  inductive  method  of  scientific 
discovery,  or  rather  the  abuse  of  this  method  in  mere  plodding, 
and  the  dry  classification  of  facts,  and  the  method  of  imagina^e 
insight  as  employed  by  Kepler. 

These  distinctions  are  unfolded  with  great  force  and  beauty  of 
illustration  that  sheds  light  not  only  upon  the  subject  but  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter.  This  is  often  done  with  a  single  stjoke 
of  the  pen,  or  a  single  flash  of  imagination,  laying  bare  the  ety- 
mological and  radical  meaning  of  a  word.  As  an  instance  take  the 
author's  definition  of  humor,  as  distinguished  from  wit: 

'*  Wit  is  work,  humor  is  play.  One  is  the  dry  labor  of  intention  or  design,  an- 
bition  eager  to  proToke  applause,  malignity  biting  at  an  adversary,  envy  kt^c^ 
down  the  good  or  the  exalted  The  other,  howoTer,  is  the  mm/  reeking  wiiik  iSt 
own  tiwUhire^  laughing  because  it  is  foil  of  laughter,  as  ready  to  weep  as  to  laif^ 
or  the  copious  shower  it  holds  is  good  for  either.  And  then  when  it  has  sel  dv 
trees  a  dripping, 

*  And  hung  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip^s  ear,' 

the  pure  sun  shining  after  will  reveal  no  color  of  intention  in  the  sparUing  drop^ 
but  will  leave  you  doubting  still  whether  it  be  a  drop  let  lall  by  langhter,  or— • 
tear." 

The  oration  on  The  Growth  of  ZaWy  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Alumni  in  Yale  College,  we  have  ever  considered  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  author,  both  for  its  profound  and 
oomprehensire  grasp  of  principles,  and  its  grand  assertion  of  the 
great  law  of  hun^an  progress,  which,  under  one  interpretation  or 
another,  is  the  leading  thought  4n  modern  literature.  It  is  int^- 
esting  to  compare  this  masterly  discourse  with  the  later  specula- 
tions of  Buckle  and  other  writers  of  the  materialistic  school,  and 
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to  see  how  much  profoonder  is  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the 
former  than  the  shallow  reasonings  of  the  latter.  Both  assert  a 
law  of  progress  working  in  all  history ;  but  the  one  enthrones  the 
moral  element,  making  the  law  of  conscience  supreme,  to  which 
all  the  historic  forces — science,  art,  philosophy,  religion — are  sub- 
ordinate, contributing  of  their  strength  and  beauty  to  invigorate 
and  perfect  it,  and  so  to  perfect  humanity.  The  other  exalts 
physical  science  and  its  organ,  the  mere  understanding,  which  man 
shares  in  kind  with  the  brute,  as  the  chief  end  of  man,  making 
the  laws  of  nature  ultimate  and  supreme ;  and  ranking  all  other 
powers — conscience,  moral  ideas,  philosophy  in  the  only  true 
sense,  and  even  Christianity, — among  the  child\8h  things  which  are 
to  be  put  away  as  the  world  grows  oldey ;  thus  reversing  the 
true  order  of  human  progress,  and  making  that  first  which  is 
spiritual,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  natural.  We  need  not  add 
how  much  more  inspiring  is  the  doctrine  here  taught,  of  a  divine 
Providence  or  Law,  reigning  in  human  history,  and  making  all  its 
events  and  forces  tributary  to  the  great  end  for  which  man  was 
created,  than  the  atheistic  theory  which  makes  the  race  inherently 
and  blindly  progressive,  or  the  narrow  dogmatism  which  sees  no 
good  or  anything  but  evil  in  systems  and  influences  outside  of  % 
Christianity  and  the  Gospel. 

Very  admirable  is  the  author's  exposition  of  the  two-fold  nature 
of  Law, — the  ideal  law  of  Might  and  Love^^  and  the  outward  code 
of  virtue,  or  the  modes  and  practices  in  which  this  moral  and 
spiritual  law  is  expressed ;  the  former  eternal  and  immutable  as  it 
exists  in  God  or  the  Divine  Reason,  the  latter  progressive  with 
the  intelligence,  the  moral  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  race.  This 
distinction,  one  of  the  most  important  ones  in  morals,  explains  and 
justifies  the  toleration,  under  the  Old  Testament  code  of  morality, 
of  practices  whi6h  now  are  outlawed  as  wrong.  The  ideal  law 
was  too  high  and  perfect  for  that  raw  physical  age,  with  its  crude 
moral  ideas,  to  attain  or  even  comprehend.  Therefore  the  statute 
or  outward  code  was  limited  to  the  prohibition  of  a  few  palpable 
and  fundamental  wrongs,  leaving  others  unforbidden,  or,  at  most, 
regulating  and  restricting  them,  as  in  the  case  of  polygamy  and 
divorce,  till  the  world  should  be  ripe  for  the  more  spiritual  code 
of  Christianity.  Whether  slavery  was  tolerated  among  other 
wrongs,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  seems  to  suppose,  or  was  not  permitted 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  as  other  scholars  attempt  to  show,  is  a 
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question  not  so  fundamentally  important  as  many  deem,  since  the 
new  age  of  Christianity  has  brought  with  it  a  new  and  improved 
code  of  morality,  while  the  eternal  law  of  right  and  love  remains 
the  same. 

The  three  great  moral  forces  of  history  which  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  law,  Dr.  Bushnell  shows,  are  the  Greek  Art,  the 
Roman  Law,  and  the  Christian  Fidth.  '*  These  three  being  inde- 
structible, incapable  of  death,  must  roll  on  down  the  whole  future 
of  man,  and  work  their  effects  in  his  history.  And  if  we  are  sure 
of  this,  we  are  scarcely  less  sure  of  an  age  of  law,  or  of  the  final 
ascendency  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  race."  We 
know  of  no  finer  or  more  eloquent  passage  in  modem  oratory 
than  that  with  which  this  oration  closes.  It  has  the  majesty  and 
rythm  of  one  of  Milton's  prose  lyrics : 

"  Have  faith  in  truth,  never  in  numbers.  Th6  great  surge  oi 
numbers  rolls  up  noisily  and  imposingly,  but  flats  oat  on  the 
shore,  and  slides  back  into  the  mud  of  oblivion.  Bat  a  true  opin- 
ion is  the  ocean  itself,  calm  in  its  rest,  eternal  in  its  power.  Tlie 
storms  of  tumultuous  thunders  of  popular  rage  and  bigoted  wrong 
will  sometime  pause  in  their  travel  round  the  sphere,  and  listen  to 
its  powerful  voice.  And  if  the  night  comes  down  to  veU  it  for  % 
time,  it  is  still  there,  beating  on  with  the  same  victorioas  pulse 
and  waiting  for  the  day.  A  right  opinion  cannot  die,  for  its  life  is 
in  moral  ideas,  which  is  the  life  of  God.  Have  patience,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  in  due  time,  that  what  you  rested  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  reason,  has  been  crowned  wit£  the  majesty  of  law." 

"  The  Founders  great  in^  their  Unconsciousness,"  is  the  sug- 
gestive title  of  an  oration  before  the  New  England  Society  of 
New  York,  in  which  the  true  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  is,  for  the  first  time,  adequately  set  forth.  The  idea  of 
this  truly  admirable  production  is,  that  a  latent  wisdom  was 
present  in  these  founders,  concealed  in  their  principles  and  faith, 
which  guided  them  instinctively  in  their  migration  and  in  all 
their  political  acts.  *'  Tliey  had  in  their  religious  faith  a  high  con- 
structive instinct,  raising  them  above  their  age,  and  above  them- 
selves ;  creating  in  them  fountains  of  wisdom  deeper  than  they 
consciously  knew,  and  preparing  in  them  powers  of  benefaction 
that  were  to  be  discovered  only  by  degrees,  and  slowly,  to  the 
coming  ages.  If  you  will  show  them  forth  as  social  projectors,  or 
architects  of  a  new  democracy,  they  stubbornly  refuse  to  say  or 
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do  anything  in  that  fashion.    They  are  found  protesting  rather 

against  your  panegyric  itself. Their  greatness  is  the  nn- 

conscions  greatness  of  their  simple  fidelity  to  God — ^the  divine  in- 
stinct of  good  and  of  wisdom  by  which  God,  as  a  reward  upon 
duty,  made  them  authors  and  founders  of  a  social  state  under 
forms  appointed  by  Himself." 

Another  filial  service  is  rendered  by  this  true  son  of  New 
^England,  in  the  "  Speech  for  Connecticut,"  delivered  before  the 
LfCgislature  of  the  State,  which  here  reappears  under  the  modest 
title  of  "  Historical  Estimate."  The  many  sons  of  Connecticut, 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  will  thank  the  author  for  this  noble 
vindication  of  the  true  character  and  rank  of  their  noble  State, 
which  is  "not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah,"  for  more 
reasons  than  are  here  enumerated. 

In  consideration  of  this  service,  those  who  have  migrated  from 
Connecticut  to  the  West,  will  read  with  indulgence  the  next  Article 
on  "  Agriculture  at  the  East,"  and  pardon  the  somewhat  over- 
drawn picture  of  the  folly  they  have  been  guilty  of  in  exchanging 
so  rich  and  noble  an  inheritance  for  the  barbarism,  and  agues,  and 
dreary  platitudes  of  the  western  swamps  and  prairies !  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  contrast  here  so  graphically  drawn  between  the 
moral  and  social  advantages  in  the  land  of  steady  habits,  and  pio- 
neer life  in  the  woods  of  Michigan,  or  the  prairies  of  Iowa,  twenty 
years  ago ;  but  the  institutions  and  homes  of  New  England  have 
now  traveled  westward,  as  well  as  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  the 
wilderness  is  fast  becoming  a  garden. 

"Life,  or  the  Lives,"  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  never  before  pub- 
lished, which,  for  the  union  of  scientific  research  and  philosophic 
penetration,  is  one  of  the  best  articles  in  the  book.  The  question 
discussed  is  the  central  one,  "  WTiat  is  Life  ?"  whose  forms  and 
manifestations  are  everywhere  around  us ;  and  the  theory  or  defi- 
nition propounded  is  "  that  lives  are  immaterial,  soul-like  powers, 
organizing  and  conserving  the  bodies  they  inhabit."  This  propo- 
sition is  argued  aud  established  against  the  materialistic  theory 
which  confounds  life  with  organization,  causes  with  mere  condi- 
tions, real  substances  with  phenomena,  laws  of  nature  'with  bare 
classifications  of  facts,  and  which  admits  the  existence  of  nothing 
that  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses  or  the  understanding,  judging 
according  to  sense.  The  bearing  of  this  question  and  of  the  due 
understanding  of  "  lives,"  not  only  upon  the  true  interpretation 
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of  nature,  but  upon  the  true  culture  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
mind,  imagination  and  faith,  and  so  upon  religion  itself,  is  admir- 
ably shown,  and  per  contra  the  tendency  to  conceit,  unbelief^  and 
a  hard  mechanical  ^ay  of  thinking,  generated  by  the  habit  of 
accounting  for  all  things  by  the  laws  and  calculable  forces  of  dead 
matter. 

The  remaining  articles— "  City  Plans,"  '*The  True  Wealth  or 
Weal  of  Nations,"  "The  Doctrine  of  Loyalty,"  **  The  Age  of 
Homespun,"  "  The  Day  of  Roads,"  and  "Religious  Music" — ^we 
must  leave  unnoticed,  not  because  they  are  less  worthy  of  notice, 
or  less  full  of  thought  and  wisdom,  but  purely  for  want  of  space, 
and  because  we  have  already  transcended  our  limits.  With  this 
bare  summary,  which  may  serve  as  a  bill  of  fare,  we  commend  the 
volume  to  our  readers  as  a  rich  and  rare  intellectual  feast^  assured 
that  they  will  need  no  condiments  to  stimulate  their  appetite,  save 
what  the  book  itself  contains,  and  that  those  to  whom  it  is  twice 
served  will  relish  it  the  best. 

America  and  hee  Commentators.* — ^This  work  is  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  literature  of  foreign  travel  in  America  to  a  sizable 
compass.  Its  object  is  two-fold, — "  to  present  a  general  view  of 
the  traits  and  transitions  of  our  country,  as  recorded  at  different 
periods  and  by  writers  of  various  nationalities;  and  to  afford  those 
desirous  of  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
a  guide  to  the  sources  thereof.  Incidental  to  and  naturally  grow- 
ing out  of  this  purpose,  is  the  discussion  of  the  comparative  value 
and  interest  of  the  principal  critics  of  our  civilization."  It  thus 
covers  a  broad  and  hitherto  unoccupied  field.  It  is  the  gist  of 
many  old  folios  and  rare  pamphlets.  It  presents  in  one  volume 
both  the  brief  personal  history  of  our  foreign  critics  and  a  digest 
of  all  the  salient  points  in  their  works.  Hence,  in  such  a  time  as 
this,  when  we  are  compelled  to  give  ear  in  some  degree  to  foreign 
opinions  and  are  naturally  vexed  that  European  writers  should  be 
so  ignorant  and  willful  in  their  criticisms,  such  a  volume  is  both 
welcome  and  useful.  Its  direct  influence  is  to  exalt  the  nation, 
even  upon  the  testimony  of  foreigners ;  and  its  weight  in  England 

*  America  and  her  Ccmmentators.  With  a  critical  sketch  of  trarel  in  the 
United  States.  By  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  1864.  dra 
pp.  vii.,  460.     New  Hayen:  Judd  <fe  White.    Price  $2.60. 
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and  on  the  Continent  can  hardly  be  less  than  here  in  helping  to 
the  formation  of  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  extent,  power,  and 
recognized  importance  of  the  United  States.  The  works  here  so 
hapilj  epitomized  give  us  all  a  chance  ^^  to  see  onrsel  as  others 
see  ns ;"  and  they  are  the  very  books  which  are  going  or  have 
gone  far  to  shape  public  opinion  in  the  civilized  world. 

No  more  timely  book  could  have  been  published.  Bearing  the 
,  familiar  marks  of  one' of  our  most  accomplished  literary  men,  elegant 
in  style,  refined  in  tone,  authentic  in  all  the  details  of  the  subject, 
often  glowing  with  personal  reminiscences,  suggestive  constantly 
of  new  points  in  our  country's  history,  liberal  in  its  spirit,  and  im- 
partial as  such  a  work  can  be,  it  is  not  only  pleasant  reading  but 
it  carries  an  argument  along  with  it.  It  shows  that  the  leading 
minds  in  Europe  have  always  been  directed  toward  our  own 
country  as  a  land  of  promise,  and  it  brings  out  the  features  which 
have  attracted  their  attention.  It  takes  up  those  points  which 
the  general  and  cultivated  reader  would  most  care  to  see  dwelt 
upon.  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  gleaned  so  thoroughly  that  nothing  more 
can  be  said  upon  this  subject.  His  treatment  is  authentic  and 
exhaustive.  The  contents  of  the  volume  are  briefly  these :  an  In- 
troduction, presenting  a  clear  synopsis  of  the  ground  to  be  trav- 
eled over ;  an  Account  of  the  Early  Discoverers  and  Explorers ; 
an  extended  and  valuable  Sketch  of  French  Missionary  Explora- 
tion ;  a  R68um6  of  French  Travelers  and  Writers,  including  notices 
of  Volney,  Dr.  Tocqueville,  Chateaubriand,  Lafayette,  DeGasparin, 
Laboulaye,  and  many  besides  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  British  Trav- 
elers and  Writers,  excluding  none,  and  presenting  in  one  sketch 
the  many  varieties  of  opinion  into  which  these  authors  have  been 
led.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  English  Abuse  of  America,  at 
once  racy  and  pat  to  these  times.  The  Northern  European  Writ- 
ers are  next  brought  forward,  and  here  are  sketches  of  Miss 
Bremer,  the  infallible  Gurowski,  Dr.  Lieber,  I.  G.  Kohl,  Talvi, 
(Mrs.  Edward  Robinson),  and  Dr.  Schaff ;  the  Italian  Travelers 
are  not  so  numerous  or  well  known.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
portion  to  an  American  reader  is  the  chapter  on  American  Trav- 
elers and  Writers,  a  topic  apparently  most  congenial  to  Mr.  Tuck- 
erman, and  the  truth  of  which  every  one  can  feel ;  besides,  we  are 
rather  fond  of  what  our  own  countrymen  have  said.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter  briefly  sums  up  the  leading  characters  and  resources  of 
the  nation,  and  closes  a  volume  of  singular  interest  and  value. 
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This  is  Mr.  Tuokerinan*s  largest  work.  It  also  best  illostnit^ 
his  position  as  a  literary  man.  His  mind  is  essentially  critical  aod 
works  best  when  it  deals  with  prepared  materials.  And  tiiis  i^ 
especially  a  book-made  book ;  yet  the  careful  finish,  the  Epicr 
qaotations,  the  great  variety  of  information,  the  apt  and  sug- 
gestive comment,  impart  to  these  half  forgotten  books  a  firesfa 
meaning.  They  live  again  in  Mr.  Tackerman's  hands  ;  and  thej 
bear  witness,  like  a  census^  to  the  rapid  changes  in  the  conditi<m 
of  our  country,  and  to  the  truer  appreciation  which  we  now  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Seven  Stories  with  Basement  and  Amc* — ^This  somewhat 
quaint  title  pleasantly  introduces  the  reader  to  several  *^  stones  " 
of  foreign  travel  and  adventure,  which  are  all  characterized  by 
that  indescribable  charm  which  Mr.  Mitchell  throws  around  all  his 
writings.  We  are  glad  to  find  reprinted  among  them — and  thus 
made  easily  accessible — one  of  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Mitdieir« 
fugitive  papers — ^his  account  of  his  Consulate  at  Venice ! 

HISTOBICAL   AND   BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Meeiv ale's  History  op  the  Romans.  Vols.  IH.  and  IV. — ^Two 
additional  volumes  of  the  reprint  of  Merivale,  by  the  Appletons. 
have  appeared  since  our  notice  of  the  work.  In  typographical  ex- 
cellence, they  are  exact  mates  of  the  volumes  which  preceded 
them.  The  demand  for  standard  works  of  history  in  our  coontrr. 
for  works  like  this  of  Merivale,  is  an  auspicious  omen.  It  is  i 
practical  refutation  of  the  calumnious  observations  which  English 
writers,  who  ought  to  know  better,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  make 
respecting  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  comparison  of  the  sales  made  in  America  and  England, 
respectively,  of  the  works  of  the  best  historical  writers,  daring  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  would  afford  food  for  reflection  to  some  of 
our  censorious  kinsmen  across  the  water. 


*  Seven  Stories,  with  Basement  and  Attic,  By  the  Author  of  **  Mj  Fans  d 
Ed^wood."  New  York:  Charles  Scrihner.  1864.  12zno.  pp.  814.  Xe* 
Haven:  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1.76. 
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Pbbsidbnt  Wayland's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Chalhsbs.* — ^The 
simple  object  of  President  Wayland  in  this  little  Memoir,  is  to 
make  a  connected  exhibition  of  the  *'  parochial  and  philanthropic 
labors"  for  which  the  great  Scotch  Divine  found  time  in  the  midst 
of  his  other  multifarious  duties; — "his  modes  of  doing  good,"  and 
the  "  general  principles  by  which  all  his  effort^  were  directed." 
There  was  danger  that  the  story  of  the  great  work  done  by  Dr« 
Chalmers,  in  his  own  parish,  and  for  the  neglected  masses  of  Scot- 
land, might  be  in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  and  its  influence  lost, 
if  it  could  be  studied  only  in  the  extended  Memoir  of  Dr.  Hanna. 
President  Wayland  has  done  a  valuable  service  for  many  of  our 
American  pastors,  by  furnishing  us  in  this  convenient  form  with  a 
well  digested  account  of  his  labors  and  success  as  a  pastor  and 
visitor  aniong  the  poor  and  degraded. 

LiPE  OP  Nathan  Bangs.! — Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give 
only  the  title  of  this  life  of  an  eminent  Methodist  Clergyman, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  and  is  a  very  valur 
uable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Methodism  in  this  country. 

POLITICAL  AND  LEGAL. 

Pombrot's  Introditction  to  Municipal  Law.  J — ^This  elegantly 
printed  volume  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  American  litera- 
ture, and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  well  edu- 
cated citizen.  After  an  introductory  chapter,  the  author  consid- 
ers, first,  the  law  in  its  modal  character ;  its  means,  methods,  and 
laws  of  development.  Here  in  successive  chapters  he  discusses, 
first,  statute  law ;  next,  unwritten  law, — under  which  latter  head  j 
comes  in  the  separation  of  fact  from  law  in  judicial  trials ;  the 
origin,  history^  and  jurisdiction  of  the  English  and  American 
courts,  compared  with  those  of  other  countries;  the  manner  of 
bringing  a  controversy  before  the  courts  and  of  deciding  it  there  \ 
— I 

•  A  Mtm(nr  of  the  Chrutian  Labar$,  Pastoral  and  Philanthropic,  of  Thma*  \ 

Chalmeri,  2>.  D.,  XX.  D.    By  Francis  Watlamd.    Boston :  Gould  A  Lincoln.  | 

1864.    16mo.    pp.  218.    New  Hayen :  Jadd  <b  White.    Price  90  cents.  I 

t  Life  and  ltme$  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D,  D,    By  Abel  Stivins,  D.  D.    New  | 

York :  Carlton  A  Porter.     12mo.    pp.426.  I 

X  An  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law,  designed  for  general  readers,  and  for  , 

students  of  colleges  and  higber  schools.    By  John  Morton  Poxrrot.    New  ! 

York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  644.    New  Haven:  H.  C.  Peck.     Price  $8.  i 
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and  finally,  the  law-evolving  power  of  the  judges^  or  the  doctrue 
of  precedent.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  sources  of  Angfi- 
can  law,  and  here  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  institutions,  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  Roman  law,  pass  successively  under  review.  Hie 
third  part  embraces  outlines  of  municipal  law,  which  faJl  into  the 
natural  divisions  of  person,  property,  and  contract,  with  a  shoit 
chapter  on  legal  maxims  following  at  the  close. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  care  and  interest.  It  is 
written  by  an  accomplished  man,  and  a  lawyer  who  shows  not 
only  a  judgment  improved  by  professional  practice  and  study,  bat 
also  familiarity  with  the  best  sources.  It  is  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  which  is  not  the  superficial  one 
of  making  every  one  a  lawyer  for  himself,  but  that  of  revealing  to 
the  reader  what  the  principles  of  the  law  of  our  race  are,  what 
is  the  course  which  we  have  taken  in  order  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  the  questions  that  arise  in  human  life,  and  from  what 
source  our  system  of  laws  has  been  gathered.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  any  man  of  education  may  be  called  on  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  legislator,  such  a  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use. 
We  commend  especially  the  second  or  historical  part,  and  the 
somewhat  extended  remarks  on  the  development  of  law  through 
the  decisions  of  judges  in  the  first  part,  as  favorable  spedmens  of 
the  work. 

Revolution  not  a  Right  but  a  Crime.* — ^These  times  are 
fruitful  in  discussions  and  speculations  concerning  all  the  great 
principles  on  which  society  and  government  rest.  Not  a  small 
portion  of  the  rich  harvest  which  will  be  reaped  in  our  country, 
after  the  time  of  labor  shall  be  over,  will  be  the  corrected  opin- 
ions of  thoughtful  men  in  respect  to  all  these  most  important 
topics,  concerning  which  vague  traditions  have  hitherto  held  the 
place  of  well  considered  principles.  In  respect  to  no  one  subject, 
have  the  notions  of  thinking  been  more  loosely  and  cardesslj 
formed  and  held,  than  in  respect  to  the  right  of  revolution. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  attempted  in  the  address  before  us  to  subjeet 
these  doctrines  to  a  thorough  examination,  and  has  conducted  this 


*  BetfoliUion  agaifut  Free  Government  net  a  Right  but  a  Crime.  Ad  Address  bj 
JoBKFH  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.  Deliyered  before  the  UdIod  League  Clab,  and  p«b- 
lished  at  their  request    Olub^Hoase,  Union  Square,  New  York.     Syo.    ppi  41 
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examination  with  great  ability,  as  well  as  stated  and  defended 
his  conclusions  with  more  than  his  usual  eloquence  and  force. 
These  conclusions  are  indicated  in  the  motto  of  the  address. 
They  may  be  thus  expanded ; — ^given  what  is  properly  called  a 
free  government,  t.  e,  a  government  which  is  organized  to  defend 
the  rights  of  men  as  distmguished  from  the  interests  of  classes — 
let  it  be  organized  with  free  institutions,  as  distinguished  from 
conceded  privileges — ^let  it  also  represent  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  as  contrasted  with  those  of  separate  races  and  nationalities — 
let  it,  moreover,  be  provided  with  a  free  constitution  which  can  it- 
self be  amended, — ^and  it  can  never  be  a  rightful  act,  but  must 
always  be  a  crime  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  against  such  a  gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  revolution  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
occasional  necessity,  and  a  periodical  returning  necessity,  but  when 
revolution  has  attained  the  end  to  which  it  points,  it  must  then 
forever  after  forego  the  right  to  be. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  this  very  able  and  eloquent  discourse, 
which,  as  applied  to  the  present  revolt,  against  such  a  government 
as  our  own,  shows,  in  a  novel  and  most  convincing  manner,  that 
so  far  from  resting  on  any  ground  of  right,  it  deserves  only  to 
be  judged  and  condemned  as  an  enormous  crime. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  New  Path. — The  editors  of  the  "  New  Path,"  (a  monthly 
8  vo.  Magazine  published  in  New  York,  and  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  in  art),  by  their  fearless  c^ticism,  manifest  earnest- 
ness, and  fresh,  untrammeled  comments'  on  the  FiuQ  Arts,  are 
doing  much  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
principles  which  should  guide  all  departments  of  artistic  study. 
As  lovers  of  the  Real,  as  students  of  Nature  in  her  various 
forms,  and  as  advocates  of  the  True,  they  are  of  course  at  continual 
variance  with  what  is  hackneyed  and  conventional.  They  often 
disparage  the  works  of  men,  departed  as  well  as  Jiving,  whose 
names  are  held  in  high  honor  by  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Their 
principles  are  sometimes  enunciated  with  a  dogmatic  tone  which 
tends  to  awaken  opposition.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  show 
so  much  honest  endeavor  to  establish  the  true  principles  of  art, 
such  persistent  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
world,  even  in  its  most  minute  phases,  such  praiseworthy  advocacy 
of  labor  and  care,  and  such  hatred  of  the  sham  arts,  the  artifice  of 
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the  day,  that  we  are  confident  good  will  flow  from  their  disci^ 
sions.  A  more  detailed  criticism  would  be  necessary  to  show  Lot 
we  agree  with  and  how  we  differ  from  them.  At  the  present  we 
are  only  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  their  jouma],  and  of  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  number  of  their  readers  may  constantly  ic- 
crease. 

Tek  Acres  Enough.* — This  little  book  has  much  of  the  chann 
about  it  of  the  best  works  of  Defoe, — though  it  is  a  story  of  real 
life.  It  contains  the  results  of  an  experience  of  "  life  in  the 
country ;"" — that  fruitful  subject  of  day  dreams !  The  author  in- 
troduces himself  as  a  small  manufacturer  with  a  large  familj 
living  in  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia ;  able  to  command^  at  tJie 
age  of  forty,  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  as  the  pecuniary  results 
of  years  of  hard  work.  He  buys  a  farm  of  ten  acres  in  Xew 
Jersey — and,  afler  a  few  years'  trial,  he  finds  himself  iiv  better 
health  than  ever  before ;  in  better  spirits ;  and  better  able  to  prc>- 
vide  for  his  family  all  the  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  life;— 
and,  above  all,  he  finds  that  he  is  actually  laying  up  money,  ererj 
year !  The  account  is  given  very  much  in  the  style  in  which  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  is  made  to  tell  his  strange  story,  and  has  had  reir 
much  the  same  effect  upon  every  one  of  the  half  dozen  readers  of 
whom  we  had  the  testimony.  It  is  a  book  that  the  reader  is  not 
likely  to  lay  down  till  the  last  page  is  reached.  There  can  be  oo 
better  book  for  hot  weather  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
country. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  1864.t — ^The  general  student 

*  Ten  Acre$  Enough  ;  A  Practical  experience,  showing  how  a  verj  smaH  Urm 
may  be  made  to  keep  a  very  large  fiimily.  With  extenaive  and  profitable  exp*> 
rienoe  in  the  cnltiyation  of  the  smaller  fruits.  New  York:  James  MHkr. 
1S64.    16mo.    pp.  256.    For  sale  by  Jadd  <b  White.    Price  $1.25. 

f  Annual  of  ScUntifie  DUcovery  ;  or  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  ScieBoe  and  Aft 
for  1864.  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoyeries  and  Improyements  in  H«- 
chanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  G«€iogT. 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  k<u  Tog^kln 
er  with  notes  of  the  Progress  of  Science  daring  the  year  186S ;  a  list  of  reo»t 
scientific  publications,  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men,  etc.  Edited  bj 
Dayid  a.  WxLts,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1S64.  ISma 
pp.  851.    New  Haven :  Judd  <fc  White.    Price  $1.60. 
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who  wishes  to  he  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  the  new  applications  of  science  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  will  find  this  "  Year  Book,"  edited  hy  Dr.  Dayid  A.  Wells, 
and  puhlished  hy  Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  of  very  great  service. 
The  present  volume  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  General 
Gillmore. 

Pbof.  Hackett's  Memorials  op  thb  Wab.* — ^The  design  of  the 
compiler  of  this  book  has  been  to  illustrate,  by  the  simple  narra- 
tion of  facts  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  the  **  Christian 
principle  and  heroism  "  which  have  been  displayed  by  the  men 
who  have  made  up  our  armies.  The  incidebts  narrated  are  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number;  and  none  have  been  inserted 
which  have  not  with  reason  been  supposed  to  be  "  strictly  true." 
The  book  is  one  of  deep  interest,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  marks  the  sympathy  in  the  objects  of  the  war  of  one  of  the 
first  of  our  American  biblical  scholars. 

The  Natural  History  of  Secession.! — ^This  very  fruitful 
theme  is  treated  hy  the  author  with  great  boldness  of  speech  and 
with  no  little  force  of  conception.  The  Principle  of  Secession, 
Slavery,  The  Democratic  Party,  The  Romish  Church,  and  other 
topics,  are  all  discussed  in  the  most  energetic  fashion.  If  it  were 
possible  for  any  deliverances  to  be  too  strongly  expressed — per- 
haps exception  might  be  taken  to  some  in  this  volume,  especially 
to  the  free  use  of  personalities.  But  the  sincerity  of  the  author, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  the  most  of  his  representations,  are  fitted 
to  reconcile  the  loyal  reader  to  what  would  otherwise  be  deemed 
offenses  against  good  taste.  The  author  writes  in  a  religious 
spirit,  and  with  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  strong  convictions. 


*  ^hritiian  Memorials  of  the  War;  or,  scenes  and  incidents  illustrative  of 
Religious  Ffdth  and  Principle,  Patriotism  and  Bravery,  in  our  Army.  With 
Historical  Notes.  By  Horatio  B.  Hacketf.  Boston :  Gould  <b  Lincoln.  1864. 
12mo,    pp.  262.    New  Haven :  Judd  A  White.    Price  $1.26. 

f  The  Natural  History  of  Secession  ;  or  Despotism  and  Democracy  at  Neces- 
sary, Eternal,  Exterminating  War.  By  Thomas  Sbspard  Goodwin,  A.  M. 
NewTork:  John  Bradbum.    1864.    pp.  828. 
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Mrs.  Eirkland^s  School  Girl's  Garland. — A  secoDd  Tolmne 
of  poetical  selections,  by  the  lamented  Mrs.  C.  M.  Eirklam), 
bearing  the  title  which  we  give  above,  had  just  been  published  by 
Charles  Scribnery  Esq,^  of  New  York,  when  the  annoancement  was 
made  of  her  sudden  death.  It  is  an  unusoally  choice  selection. 
(24mo.     pp.  360). 

Works  of  Lord  Bacon. — The  last  volume  of  the  new  com- 
plete edition  of  Lord  BacorCs  Works^  published  by  Taggard  k 
Thompson,  of  Boston,  has  just  been  issued.  We  shall  speak  of  it 
more  at  length  in  the  next  Number. 

BOOKS   AND  PAMPHLSrS  RBCEIYRD. 

OrUan  Lamar,  and  other  PoemB.  By  Sakah  £.  Kkowues.  New  Tork:  H 
Appleion  &  Ca    1864. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Trinity  Paralleled  in  Nature,  An  Analogical  Ai^gBineat 
By  W.  R.  HuNTiNOTON.    Boston  :  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Go.    1864.    24mo.    pp.  3i 

Our  State  Militia :  being  a  series  of  Articles  originally  contributed  to  Uit 
**  Connecticat  War  Record."  By  Francis  Watland,  Esq.  New  Ha?eD.  6t& 
pp.  24. 

Certainty  Concerning  Chriet,  ae  the  Divine  Lord.  A  Sermon  preached  ia  tk 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  Bichakd  S.  Stobbs,  Jr..  D.  D. 
1864.    Sto.    pp.  82.  0 

One  who  laid  down  hie  Life  for  hie  Brethren.  A  Sermon  in  Hemorj  of 
RoBXRT  Sedgwick  Edwards  ;  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  BrookiTi, 
N.  Y.    By  Rev.  R.  S.  Storbs,  Jr.,  D.  D.     1864.    8vo.    pp.  21. 

Review  by  Rev.  Dr,  H,  P,  Tappan  of  hie  Connection  with  the  Unitenitf  ef 
Michigan,    1864.     8to.    pp.  62. 

The  Anglo-American  Sabbath.  By  the  Rey.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  Readbefcre 
the  National  Sabbath  Oonvention,  Saratoga,  August  11th,  1863.  Amerieiii 
Tract  Society.     1864.    82mo.    pp.  88. 

In  Memory  of  Albert  Wileon  Janvier.    1868.    8vo.    pp.11. 

The  Christian  Element  eetential  to  the  truest  Patriotism;  or,  the  PresemdoQ 
of  our  Free  Institutions  impossible  without  the  GoepeL  By  Abuah  P.  Mum, 
of  Winchendon,  Mass.    8yo.    pp.  16. 

The  Throne  of  Iniquity.  The  Moral  Contrasts  developed  by  the  ezisUng  ^ni, 
in  its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Prosecution.  A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Daj  ef 
National  Thanksgiving,  November  26th,  1868,  at  the  Central  Presb;teria& 
Church,  Buffalo.    By  John  C.  Lord,  D.  D.     1864.    8vo.    pp.  82. 

A  Plea  for  equity  in  Church  Maintenance,  By  Mouittainsxr.  Buffdo:  UH 
8vo.    pp.  86. 
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(X)UH8EL  AM)  OOHFOST.   SPOKEN  FROM  A  city  pulpit.    By  the 

**  Country  Parson.*'    1  yoI.  16nio.,  handsomely  bouod  Iti  maslia,  gilt  top,  and 

beveled  boards.    Price  $1.75. 

This  Tolume  adds  another  to  the  series  of  the  writings  of  the  "  Country 
Parson/'  whose  popularity  as  ao  essayist  ia  inferior  to  that  of  no  writer  of  the 
present  day. 

New  and  uniform  editions  are  now  ready  of  the  "Country  Parson's **  pre- 
vioas  writings,  as  follows:  Recreations,  2  vols,  $8.60.  Leisure  Hours,  1  vol., 
$1.75.  The  Everyday  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country,  1  vol,  $1.76.  Gra- 
ver Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson,  1  vol.,  $1.76. 

THE  OAMPAEER  TEAL.  AND  OTHER  writings.     By  Jkan   Paul 

FRiKDRien  RiGHTER,  fiuthor  of   "Titan.**      1  vol.,  16mo.      Uniform   with 

•*  Titan."    Price  $1.76. 

This  volume  contains  "  the  Campaner  Thai,"  '  The  Life  of  Quintus  Fizlein,*' 
*'  Schmelzle's  Journey,"  Analects,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

New  and  uniform  editions  of  the  other  writines  of  Jean  Paul  are  now  ready 
as  follows:  Titan,  2  vols.,  $8.50.  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces,  2  vols., 
$8.00.    Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Education,  1  vol.,  $1.75. 

THE  VEIL  PABTLT  LIFTED,  and  jesus  becoming  visible.   By 

W.  H.  FuRNESs,  author  of  **  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,"  "  Jesus  and  his 

Biographers,"  etc.     1  vol.  16mo.,  cloth.    Price  $1.25. 

CoNTXNTS. — Wherein  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  were  new—How  the  Truth  of 
his  Hiatory  is  made  to  appear — His  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature — His  Won- 
der-working Powers — ^His  Childlikeness — ^The  Naturalness  of  his  Teachings* — 
The  NatunOness  of  certain  Fables  found  in  his  History — ^The  Genesis  of  the 
Gospels. 

FOEMSt    ^7  Fredcrick  Ooddard  Tuokermait.     1  vol.,  16  mo.    $1.00. 

This  volume  was  first  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Eider  A  Co.,  London,  in 
1860,  and  is  now  for  the  nrst  tirae^  given  to  the  American  public.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  London  AtheruBum,  *'  rich  in  the  materials  of  poetry,'*  and 
other  leading  English  journals  have  coinmended  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

SERMOE&  By  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  A.  M.  Fifth  Series.  1  voL,  i 
12mo.     Uniform  with  former  volumes.    $1.26.  I 

Also,  new  editions  of  Robertson's  Sermons,  First,  Second,  Tliird,  and  Fourth 

series,  $1.26  each.    Robertson's  Lectures  on  Social  and  Literary  Topics,  $1.25. 

HYMNS  or  THE  SPIRIT.    By  Rev.  S.  Longfellow  and  Rev.  S.  Johnson. 

1  voL,  16mo.     $1.00. 

A  most  admirable  collection  of  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  and  eminently 
adapted  for  a  gift  volume  of  sacred  and  devotional  poetry. 
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THE  ANNUAL  OYOLOPiEa>IA 

AND 

REGISTER  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS 

OF  THE  TEAB  1863. 


In  presenting  to  th«  pnblic  another  Tolnme  of  the  Annoal  Cyalopiedit,  con- 
taining the  record  of  the  most  turbulent  year  whieh  the  country  has  vitne«d 
no  efforta  have  been  simred  to  secure  its  completeness  and  accuracy,  md  \x 
preserve  it  free  from  everj  mark  of  partisanship. 

The  principles  adopted  in  the  previous  yeam  have  taken  effect,  and  BttBT 
new  and  most  important  questions  arose  under  them,  and  were  diacus#ed  d(L- 
ing  1863 ;  such  as  confiscation,  emancipation,  indemnity,  official  and  pecoBUrr 
the  relations  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  th«  Union,  personal  libtrtr.  sat 
tifU  law,  prize,  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  damages  done  by  tie  Ala- 
bama, <frc.,  4&C 

These  discussions  are  embraced  in  its  contents,  together  with  the  imporuft 
eiTil  and  political  measures  of  the  Federal  and  State  goTemments;  an  ftt'''s- 
rate  and  minute  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  great  armies  and  their  battle- 
illustrated  with  maps  and  plans  of  actions  taken  from  official  eojiHes;  tbede 
bates  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Congresses;  financial  measures  of  tii^ 
government,  commerce,  Ac,  Ac. ;  the  proceedings  in  the  Confederate  Stata  u 
maintain  the  war  and  establish  their  government;  also,  all  lire  ezdtlBf  nwrf 
mentain  foreign  countries;  the  developments  in  the  physical  seieDc«s;  'C^t 

Progress  of  literature ;  mechanieal  inventions  an4  iroprovemenls ;  the  star» 
ous  enterprisea  of  the  government  connected  with  tiie  war,  soaK  aa  beepiul- 
for  the  army,  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  a/id  the  trade  regulndoae  ia  ia^r- 
rectbnary  district*.  Xha  present  statistics  ol  th«  Religioiia  dtjomimliftnt. 
and  Biographical  sketches  of  Ithe  fmineoi  persona  deceased  in  1848^  Ac 

The  contents  are  arranged  in  an  atphabetical  order,  and  accompanied  by  i 
most  complete  index.  This  volume  is  in  the  style  of  the  Nrw  Axkucax  Ctc.- 
PiSDiA,  and  will  match  the  volumes  for  1861  and  16ll2,  of  thie  annual.  .  The  mfe 
is  pnbUahed  ezdostvely  by  subscriptios,.  and;  ie  elegant  and  itahataftJak 

Prioe  ftttd  Style  of  Bindmg  of  eftDh  Aimval  Tolume,  1891, 1802, 1N3. 

In  Cloth,  -  .  -  -  -  .  14.00 

In  Sheep.    •  -  ...  .  .      474 

In  Half  Morocco,  .....  3,00 

In  Half  Russia,  -  ...  •  -  -5.00 

Id  Fua  Morocco,  .  -  -  -  >  7.«(^ 

In  Full  Russia,  .  -  .  -  .7.00 

And  to  insure  a  uniHorm  pi^ee  aqd  regulwriltt  in.  Ibe-  MiTOij  «C  ^  veksi 
to  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the  country!,  local  agents  ace  apponited  ia  afi  Uia 
cities  and  principal  towns  in  the  States,  and  Territories. 

S.  APFIEIOK  a  CO.  Pnbliihait, 

443  *  44»  Broadway,  W.  F. 
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Webster's  Unabridged  pictionary. 

IVE1¥   ILLVSTRATED  EDITIOrV. 

THOSOUGHLY  EEVISED  AND  MUO?  ENLAEGED. 

OVER  3000  FINE  ENGBAVHTGS. 

lOiOOO  Words  and  Meanings  not  foand  in  otlier  Dictionaries. 

Oyer  thirty  able  Amei ican  and  European  acholars  employed  upon  this  revision, 

and  thirty  years  of  labor  expended  upon  it. 
Among  the  collaborators  are  Dr.  Mahn  of  Berlin,  Professors  Porter,  Dana, 

Whitney,  Hadley,  Lyman,  Gilman,  and  Thacher,  Capt.  Craighili  of  West 

Point  Military  Academy,  Jndge  J.  C.  Perkins,  Professor  Stiles,  A.  L. 

Holiey,  Esq.,  Ac,  &c 
Several  tables  of  gpreat  value,  one  of  them  of  fifty  quarto  pages.  Explanatory 

and  Pronouncing,  of  names  in  fiction  of  persons  and  places,  pseudonyms, 

Ac,  Ac.,  as  AbaddoD,  Acadia,  Albany  Regency,  Mother  Gary,  Mason  and 

Dixon's  line,  Mr.  Mioawber,  Ac. 
Containing  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  more  matter  than  any  former  editions. 
From  new  electrotype  plates  and  the  Riverside  Press. 

nr  0K£  VOL  OF  1840  BOTAL  QXTABTO  PAGES. 

"  In  everything  that  relates  to  the  words  of  our  language  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  record  the  appearance  of  a  crowning  and  consummate  work  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  '*  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  by  Noah 
Webster,  LL.  D.,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  published  by  G. 
A  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  a  superb  work  both  ineveiything  that 
concerns  lexicography  and  as  respects  its  manufacture  as  a  book.  The  prefaoe 
describes  in  detail  the  important  and  valuable  new  features,  and  sketches  the 
range  and  amount  of  literary,  scholastic,  and  linguistic  labor  which  has  been 
devoted  for  years  to  the  collection  and  elaboration  of  the  materials.  The  ty- 
pography is  one  of  the  most  finished  and  appropriate  specimens  of  the  River- 

[See  next  page. 
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Bide  Frees.  It  is  not  a  mending  up  of  old  plates,  but  an  entirely  new  wori,  ;' 
rewritten,  reset,  and  in  every  respect  so  superior  to  the  Pictonal  Edition  of  i 
1869  that,  as  we  placed  the  two  copies  side  by  side,  the  eclipee  of  the  Pictorial  { 
was  almost  total  The  appeaianoe  of  the  work  will  constitnte  an  epoch  in  the  * 
lexicography  of  this  country.  We  point  to  it  with  a  feeling  of  national  pride  | 
as  one  of  the  amplest  and  richest  treasuries  of  the  English  language  that  has  .| 
ever  been  giren  to  the  world  by  the  British  or  American  press.  It  seenM  I 
almost  to  hare  reached  the  point  of  ultimate  excellence  in  works  of  thia  elasa  |l 
It  will  be  both  a  duty  and  a  pleaauro  to  call  attention  hereafter  to  its  de-  | 
Uils."— P«6/MA«r«*  Circular,  Sept  15,  1864. 

I' 
G  lad  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  fsTor. — Pru,  Walker  of  Harvard.  \ 

E  very  scholar  knows  its  yalue. — W,  H,  Preseott,  the  ^morion, 
T  he  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Language. — Dr,  Dick  of  SeoUand. 

T  he  best  guide  of  students  of  our  language — John  O,  WhitHer. 

H  e  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  posterity. — Chancellor  Kent,  ' 

£  tymological  part  surpasses  anything  by  earlier  laborers.— 6^.  Bancroft 

B  earing  relation  to  Language  the  Prineipia  does  to  Pliilosophy.— BioTttt. 
£  xcels  all  others  in  defining  scienUfic  terms. — Preeident  HUeUeock,  i 

S   o  far  as  I  know,  best  definbig  Dictionary. — Horace  Mann.  ,| 

T  ake  it  altogether,  thf  surpassing  work.— Smart,  the  Englieh  Orthajnet  '. 
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ALLEN'S  TBEE  FBOTECTOB 

AGAINST  THE  RAVAGES  OP  THE 

CANKER  WORM. 


In  everj  section  of  our  country  the  dreaded  Canker  TForm 

has  at  length  appeared  in  such  formidable  numbers  as  to  threaten  the 
entire  destruction  of  our  choicest  fruit  and  shade  trees.  All  attempts 
to  arrest  its  ravages  have  thus  far  proved,  more  or  less,  nnsoccessfol 

''ALLEirS  ITEW  TBEE  FROTECTOB" 

is,  however,  found  a  sure  protection  against  the  ascent  of  the  grub,  and 
has  the  approval  of  our  most  distinguished  scientific  and  practical  men. 

[See  next  pope. 
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It  is  durable,  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  should  be  obtained  by 
every  person  owning  a  tree. 

Address  orders  to  '  CHAS.  WJLNSHIF, 

No.  813  Chapel  St^  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Nbw  Hayin,  Oct  26tb,  1864. 

The  new  '*  Trxb  Protectob,'*  invented  by  Mr.  Allen,  is  an  im- 
provement on  any  of  the  contrivances  which  have  heretofore  been 
used  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gankbb  Wobm.  .  The  devas- 
tations of  this  worm,  in  May  and  June,  among  the  young  leaves  of 
our  shade  and  fruit  trees,  have  been  in  past  years,  in  many  of  our 
cities,  a  public  calamity.  In  New  Haven,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
the  elms  and  other  trees  throughout  the  whole  city  were  completely 
stripped  of  their  leaves  and  left  bare  in  midsummer.  At  that  time  it 
was  recommended  that  a  leaden  trough  filled  with  oil  should  be  put 
around  the  trees ;  and  this  was  done  so  generally  that  for  years  the 
canker  worm  was  hardly  ever  seen  in  our  city.  The  reason  of  the 
success  of  this  leaden  trough  was  explained  very  clearly  and  satisfac- 
torily by  Professor  James  D.  Dana.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  grubs,  that  lay  the  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  rise  for 
the  most  part  from  the  ground  in  the  warm  days  of  November  and 
December,  and  the  early  spring.  These  grubs  have  no  wings,  and 
cannot  fly  over  such  a  trough ;  and  they  cannot  pass  the  oil,  for  the 
^  slightest  besmearing "  of  their  bodies  closes  up  their  ''  breathing 
holes."  This  leaden  trough,  if  properly  attended  to,  is  without  doubt 
a  sure  prevention.  But  there  are  many  objections  to  it.  It  is  per- 
haps enough  to  mention  here  only  a  single  one.  It  requires  constant 
attention  ; — in  fact  more  attention  than  the  generality  of  persons  are 
willing  to  give.  The  consequence  has  been  in  New  Haven  that 
though  in  £e  fall  of  1863  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  expended 
by  our  citizens  for  the  purchase  of  the  leaden  troughs,  they  were  so 
pooriy  watched  and  attended  to  that  in  the  summer  of  the  present 
year  f  1664)  a  large  proportion  of  our  trees  were  once  more  stripped 
entirely  bare,  although  not  so  generally  throughout  the  town  as  at  the 
time  previously  mentioned. 

Mr.  Allen's  '*  Protbctor  "  is  made  of  glass,  which  is  kept  in  place 
by  a  circular  iron  frame.  It  has  been  found,  as  the  writer  of  this  has 
seen,  that  the  grub  cannot  walk  over  this  glass  obstruction.  If  they 
attempt  it  they  are  sure  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  '*  Protector," 
when  once  put  up,  requires  no  watching.  We  look  upon  its  inven- 
tion as  a  public  blessing,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  everywhere  immedi- 
ately introduced.  A  few  grubs  are  already  beginning  to  ascend,  but 
there  is  yet  time  to  prevent  any  serious  damage  to  our  trees.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  also  that  the  expense  of  the  new  Protector  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  leaden  trough. 

WM.  L.  KINGSLEY. 
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Article  L— THE  CONFLICT  WITH    SKEPTICISM   AND 
UNBELIEP.    FouBTH  Abtiolb  : — ^Regent  Diboussions  upon 

THE  ObIQIN  of  the  FiRST  ThBBB  Gk>SPEL8. 

The  characteristics  which  belong  in  common  to  the  first 
three  gospels,  and  distinguish  them  from  the  Gospel  of  John, 
we  suppose  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  first  three  Oos- 
pels — the  Synoptics — dwell  chiefly  upon  the  Galilean  ministry 
of  Jesns.  Compared  with  John,  they  are  less  heedfnl  of  the 
chronological  order.  In  truth,  the  chronological  outline  of 
the  Saviour's  ministry  can  be  gathered  from  the  Fourth  Gospel 
alone.  The  Synoptics  not  only  have  a  large  amount  of  matter 
in  common,  but  their  consonance  in  phraseology  extends  too 
far  to  be  the  result  of  accident ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
divergences,  existing  side  by  side  with  this  resemblance,  equally 
demand  an  explanation.  This  mingled  divergence  and  coinci- 
dence have  put  to  the  test  the  ingenuity  of  critics.  One  gen- 
eral theory  is  that  of  an  original  Gospel,  existing  prior  to  the 
three,  but  revised  or  enlarged  by  each  historian  independently. 

VOL.  xxm.  88 
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But  thiB  theory  has  two  branches,  there  being  some  who  hoid 
that  the  original  Gospel  was  a  written  work,  whilst  othere  con 
sider  it  a  mass  of  oral  tradition  which  had  acquired  a  fixd 
form.  The  other  general  theory  is  that  of  a  priority  (m  the 
part  of  one  of  the  Evangelists,  the  use  of  whose  work  by  a 
snccessor  gives  occasion  to  the  peculiarity  in  question.  Bat 
the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  brought  forward  undff 
this  theory,  or  the  different  views  as  to  the  order  in  which  Uk 
Gospels  were  written,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  suppoeticiL 
They  form,  in  fact,  an  example  in  permutation.  Matthev, 
Luke,  and  Mark,  was  the  series  in  the  hypothesis  of  Griesback 
which  has  been  extensively  followed.  Another  set  of  criti© 
are  equally  confident  that  the  precedence  in  age  belongs  to 
Mark.*  Others  again,  are  satisfied  with  neither  of  these 
views.  The  long  continued  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  sign  of  the  diJBBculty  of  the  problem.  This  probleoi 
we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  essay.  We  migbt 
even  waive  the  question  whether  these  three  narratives  were 
composed  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  respectively  ascribed, 
were  it  not  that  this  question  cannot  be  wholly  disconnected 
from  the  proposition  which  we  deem  to  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Could  it  be  shown,  as  is  maintained  by  some  critics 
who  accept  the  narrative  as  substantially  historical  and  credi- 
ble, that  the  First  Gospel  was  not  written  by  Matthew,  the 
proposition  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  wouM 
not  be  seriously  affected.  What,  then,  is  the  question  of  fim- 
damental  importance,  on  which  tlie  credibility  of  the  Gogpe! 
history  turns? 

The  main  thing  which  the  skeptical  school  seeks  to  accom- 
plish, as  far  as  the  first  three  Gospels  are  concerned,  is  to  bring 
down  their  date  into  the  post-apostolic  age.  History  is  te^- 
mony.  The  credibility  of  testimony  depends — ^supposing  that 
those  who  give  it  wish  to  tell  the  truth — on  their  means  of 
information.  The  credibility  of  the  Gospels  is  conditioned  on 
the  fact  that  they  emanate  either  from  actual  witnesses  of  the 


*  For  a  full  clASsification  of  critical  opinioiiB  on  this  subject,  see  Meyer^s  Sa- 
JeituDHf  to  the  fint  volume  of  hU  commentary  on  the  N.  T. 
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events  recorded,  or  from  well-informed  contemporaries.  If  it 
could  be  established  that  these  narratives  were  drawn  up  long 
after  the  actors  in  the  events,  and  the  generation  contempora- 
neous with  them,  had  passed  away — that  they  comprise  floating 
Btories  and  traditions  which  were  gathered  up  at  or  after  the 
end  of  the  century  in  which  Christ  and  his  immediate  disciples, 
and  those  who  heard  their  teachipg,  lived, — their  historical 
valae  might  well  be  called  in  question.  To  support  some  hy- 
pothesis of  this  kind,  or  at  least  to  throw  a  mist  of  nncertaiaty 
over  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  Gospels, 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  skeptical  criticism.  We,  on  our  part, 
maintain  that  notliing  has  been  brought  forward  in  behalf  of 
the  skeptical  cause,  which  tends  to  weaken  the  established 
view  that  the  Gospels  belong  to  the  Apostolic  age,  embody 
the  testimony  of  the  eye-wituesses  and  car-witnesses  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  come  down  to  us  with  the  seal  and  sanction 
of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

We  are  not  required  to  review  in  detail  the  proofs  of  the 
early  date  of  these  histories.  It  will  be  sufiScient  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  the  received  view  is  sought  to  be  im- 
pugned. It  may  be  well,  liowever,  to  remind  the  reader  in  a 
few  words,  of  the  nature  of  the  proof  which  has  been  relied 
on  for  establishing  the  early  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels — 
as  it  is  these  which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Every  fair  and 
discerning  reader  must  feel  how  well  the  whole  tone  and  style 
of  these  writings  comport  with  the  belief  that  they  ema- 
nate from  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  Galilee  is  reflected  in 
them  in  a  thousand  indefinable  touches.  Christ — to  mention 
a  single  peculiarity — has  not  come  to  be  an  habitual  name  of 
the  Saviour,  as  it  begins  to  be  even  in  the  Epistles  and  in  John, 
but  is  purely  an  ofiicial  title.  In  these  gospels  he  is  simply 
called  Jesus.  For  the  early  date  of  the  first  three  gospels,  we 
have  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  antiquity.  They  are 
considered  and  declared  by  the  early  church  to  be  authorita- 
tive productions  handed  down  from  the  apostolic  age.  We 
find  in  the  writers  of  the  post-apostolic  period  no  other  con- 
ception of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Christ  than  is  presented  in 
the  canonical  gospels.    We  meet  here  and  there  with  a  saying 
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of  ChriBt  or  an  incident  in  his  life  which  tbej  wonld  seem 
to  have  derived  from  some  other  Bource  of  knowledge;  bnt 
theee  exceptions  are  so  very  few  and  unimportant  as  to  render 
the  prevailing  fact  of  the  coincidence  between  the  representa- 
tion of  the  fathers  and  that  of  the  Grospel^  the  more  striking. 
The  Apostolic  fathers  do  not  formaUy  state  the  sources  whence 
their  quotations  are  drawn.  They  commonly  bring  forward  a 
fact  of  the  Saviour's  life  or  a  passage  of  his  teaching,  without 
formal  reference  to  the  authority  from  which  they  derived  it 
Nor  do  they  evince  any  care  for  verbal  accuracy.  But  the 
Apostolic  fathers,  the  contemporaries  and  survivors  of  the 
Apostles,  contain  many  passages  which  are  unmistakably  drawn 
from  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  Sometimes,  a  written  source  is 
expressly  referred  to ;  as  when  Barnabas*  remarks :  ^'  Let  us 
therefore  beware,  lest  it  should  happen  to  Jia  eta  it  is  vmUen: 
there  are  many  called,  few  chosen.' "  This  quotation,  which 
is  found  in  Matt.  xx.  16,  and  xxii.  14,  is  introduced  by  the  same 
phrase  which  the  Jews  made  use  of  in  citing  from  their  sacred 
books.  Barnabas  referred  to  some  book  having  auth<mtT 
among  Christians,  and  to  what  other  book  did  he  refer  excq>t 
our  Matthew?  The  result  of  the  long  scrutiny  whidi  has 
been  directed  to  the  quotations  in  Justin  Martyr,  has  been  to 
establish,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  fact  of  a  use  by  him 
of  all  of  our  canonical  Gospels.  From  Matthew  and  Lake 
especially,  his  citations  are  very  numerous. 

MATTHEW. 

I.  We  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  testimony  of  Papias, 
which,  in  respect  to  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  most  valuably 
and  has  properly  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  modem 
critics.  Kenan  builds  upon  this  testimony,  or  rather  upon  his 
misconception  of  it,  his  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gos- 
pels. Scholars  of  every  school  unite  in  their  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  this  piece  of  evidence. 

Papias  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  in  the   first 

*  c  It.  Whether  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  be  genuine  or  not,  it  ia  oertaialT 
rery  early. 
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half  of  the  second  century.  He  is  described  by  Irenseus*  as 
"an  ancient  man,"  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Polycarp, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  John,  the  Evangelist.  Ireneeus  also 
states  that  Papias  had  himself  heard  the  Apostle  John,  bnt 
Easebius  considers  that  Irensens  en's  in  this  particular  by 
wrongly  interpreting  the  language  of  Papias.  But  Papias 
says  of  himself  that  he  made  inquiries  of  many  persons  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  Apostles,  and  he  was  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  John  the  Presbyter,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
John  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus.  Partly,  but  not  wholly,  on 
account  of  his  millenarian  views  so  offensive  to  Eusebius, 
Papias  is  pronounced  by  the  latter  a  man  of  inferior  talents. 
But  however  moderate  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was  justly 
regarded  as  an  honest  witness  or  reporter  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  reports  what  he  had  received  from  companions 
of  the  Apostles.  He  busied  himself  with  gathering  up  from 
oral  tradition,  the  declarations  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  pub- 
lished, with  comments  of  his  own,  in  a  work  consisting  of  five 
books.  From  this  work,  Eusebius  presents  us  with  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

*'And  John  the  Presbyter  said  this:  'Mifrk  being  the  interpreter  of  Peter 
wrote  oecnrately  whatever  he  remembered,  though  Indeed  not  [setting  down]  in 
order  what  was  said  or  done  by  Christ,  for  he  did  not  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he 
follow  him :  but  afterwards,  as  I  stud,  [he  followed]  Peter,  who  adapted  his  dis- 
courses to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  but  not  so  as  to  fumlih  a  system- 
atic  account  of  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  (xvptoxbtv  Xoytuv  or  Xfyuv) ;  so  that  Mark 
committed  no  fault  when  he  wrote  some  things  as  he  recollected  them.  For  of 
one  thing  he  took  care — to  pass  by  nothing  which  he  beard,  and  not  to  falsify  in 
anything.'  **  *'  Such,"  adds  Eusebius,  "  is  the  relation  in  Papias  concerning  Mark. 
But  of  Matthew  this  is  said :  *  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  (r&  Xtfyi a)  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue ;  and  every  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.'" 

The  passage  has  always  been  considered,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
as  referring  to  our  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  by  Schleiermacher  that  the  logia^  which 
we  have  rendered  oracles,  signifies  only  discourses;  and  hence 
a  number  of  critics,  including  the  distinguished  commentator, 
Meyer,  have  founded  upon  this  testimony  of  Papias  the  opinion 

*  Quoted  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ill  89. 
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that  at  the  basis  of  our  First  Gospel,  and  prior  to  it,  was  a 
collection  by  Matthew  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
canonical  Oospel  was  the  prodnct  of  a  subsequent  addition  of 
narrative  matter  to  that  earlier  work. 

We  believe  this  restriction  of  the  sense  o^^  loffia,  in  the  pas- 
sage, to  be  unauthorized  and  erroneona,  and  that  the  old  inter- 
pretation of  Papias,  the  interpretation  which  Ensebios  evi- 
dently gave  the  passage,  is  the  true  one.  It  is  well,  howeva-, 
to  see  how  the  case  stands,  provided  the  term  receives  the  lim- 
ited meaning  which  these  critics  affix  to  it.  Papias,  in  what 
he  says  of  Matthew,  does  not  quote  the  Presbyter;  yet  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  he  derived  this  information  from  the 
same  earlier  authorities  whence  the  rest  of  his  work  was 
drawn. 

The  principal  remark  we  have  to  make  here  is,  that  even 
supposing  logia  to  mean  discourses  simply,  yet  Papias  is  speak- 
ing, as  Meyer  concedes  and  maintains,  aoristically — of  some- 
thing that  had  occurred  at  a  former  time,  but  was  no  longer 
the  fact.  That  is,  when  he  says  that  "  every  one  interpreted 
the  Hebrew  Matthew,  as  he  could" — ^pfA^futfs  6'  owra.  ug  ifiwan 
Sxanfrvi — he  means,  and  implies  in  his  language,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  rendering  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  had  once  existed, 
to  be  sure,  but  existed  no  longer.  Why  not  ?  Evidently  becanae 
the  Greek  Matthew  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Christians.  This 
Greek  Matthew  which  Papias  and  his  contemporaries  used, 
was  unquestionably  our  First  Gospel  in  the  present  form.  Oar 
Greek  Matthew  is  represented  by  the  fathers  to  be  a  trandc^icn 
of  a  Hebrew  Gospel.  If  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  tra- 
dition, then,  as  Meyer  shows,  the  Hebrew  Matthew  must  have 
received  its  supplement  of  narrative  matter,  and  in  its  com- 
plete form  been  generally  connected  with  the  nam^  of  this 
Apostle,  before  the  Greek  version  was  made.  The  hypothesis 
that  this  Gospel  received  essential  changes  or  additions  of  mat- 
ter, subsequent  to  the  time  of  Papias,  is  excluded  by  an  over- 
whelming weight  of  evidence.  There  is,  indeed,  other  and 
sufficient  proof  that  our  Matthew  existed  in  its  present  form 
within  thirty  or  forty  yeara  of  the  Saviour's  death.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this  proof,  and  even  when  the  sense  of  logia  is  lim- 
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ited,  the  testimony  of  Papias  himself— still  more,  if  that  testi- 
mony emanates,  as  is  probably  tlie  fact,  from  pupils  of  Apostles 
^hom  he  had  consulted — carries  back  the  date  of  our  Matthew, 
in  its  present  form,  into  the  Apostolic  age. 

But  if  logia  cover  the  narrative  matter  as  well  as  the  dis- 
courses, and  if  Fapias  thus  refers  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as 
we  have  it,  the  early  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  explicitly  attested. 

That  such  is  the  real  purport  of  the  logia  is  apparent  from 
the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  word  is  capable  of  this  more  extended  import.  It 
denotes  sacred  words — orades ;  and  with  its  kindred  terms, 
has  this  meaning,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  but  also  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  probably  used  in  Heb.  v.  12  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  whole  Christian  reveUUion.  The  restriction 
of  its  meaning  by  Meyer,  in  this  place,  is  opposed  by  other 
good  critics,  including  Bleek.^  We  have  a  clear  example  in 
Luke  i.  4:  ^'that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those 
things — ^Xoywv — ^wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."  Luke 
writes  a  consecutive  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  order  to  assure  Theophilus  of  the  certainty  of  the  things  which 
were  believed  among  Christians,  and  had  been  taught  him. 
The  contents  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  which  follows,  constitute 
the  logoi.  Even  Meyer  allows  that  the  narrative  matter  is  in* 
eluded  in  the  word,  though  indirectly.  The  objection  of  Cred- 
ner  that  the  application  of  the  term  logia^  in  the  sense  of 
divine  words,  to  the  New  Testament  writings,  presupposes  a 
view  of  their  inspiration  which  was  not  prevalent  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Papias,  has,  in  our  judgment,  no  validity.  Tlie 
reverence  of  Papias  for  the  declarations  of  the  Apostles,  which 

'  *  Xdyta  ia  used  for  the  Old  Testament— the  whole  revelation  of  Ood— in  Ro- 
mans iii,  2.  Other  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  are  Wisdom  zvi.  11,  (comp. 
V.  6),  Acts  Til  88,  1  Peter  iy.  11.  For  the  sense  of  the  word  In  ecclesiastical 
writers  see  Suidas  tub  voce;  also  Wettstein,  T.  ii.  p.  86.  Important  illustrative 
passages  are  Ignatius  ad  Smyr.  iii,  and  the  classification  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Ephraem  Syrus  (in  Photins).  In  this  l^st  place,  rd  xvpiara  X3yia  seems  to  be 
plainly  a  designation  of  the  Gospels.  We  may  observe  here,  that  even  if  the 
sense  of  logia  in  Papias  were,  philologically  considered,  doubtful,  the  existence 
of  another  work  than  our  Matthew,  for  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
from  any  other  source,  could  not  be  inferred  from  a  single  doubtfnl  expression. 
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breathes  through  the  whole  passage  in  Ensebias,  accords  irell 
with  snch  a  mode  of  characterizing  them.  The  whole  of  the 
Apostles'  testimony  in  regard  to  the  teachings  and  works  of 
Christ,  constituted  the  logia — the  oracles  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
oracles  pertaining  to  the  Lord.* 

2.  It  is  well-nigh  certain  that  in  the  account  whicli  Papias 
gives  of  Markka  Gospel,  the  loj^  includes  the  works  as  well  as 
words  of  Christ.  Papias  attributes  a  want  of  order  to  Mark's 
record  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ — the  things  **  said  or 
done^'  bj  Him.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  reason  of  this 
peculiarity.  Mark  had  derired  his  information  from  listening 
to  the  discourses  of  Peter.  But  Peter  was  in  the  haUt  of 
selecting  his  matter  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  therefore  did  not 
furnish  a  systematic  statement  of  the  loffia  of  the  Lord.t  How 
can  the  logia  here  denote  anything  less  than  ^^  the  things  said 
or  done  /"  Papias  adds  that  in  writing  some  things  according 
to  his  recollection,  Mark  committed  no  fanlt.  Even  here  Mey- 
er's lexical  scrupulosity  would  fain  limit  the  logia  to  the  di^ 
courses  of  Christ,  and  then  make  the  ^^  some  things,"  which 
Mark  set  down  without  following  the  chronological  order, 
relate  only  to  this  part  of  his  reports.  But  this  interpretation 
is  obviously  strained,  and  appears  to  be  directly  overthrown  bj 
the  circumstance  that  Papias  attributes  the  absence  of  order 
to  Mark's  reports  of  the  deeds  as  well  as  the  words  of  Christ. 
Why  should  Peter  observe  the  chronological  order  more  care- 
fully in  referring  to  incidents  in  the  b'fe  of  Christ,  than  in 
recalling  his  discourses?  That  logia  has  the  comprehensire 
meaning  in  the  description  of  Matthew,  is  thus  proved  by  the 
extended  sense  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  attributing 
to  it  in  the  passage  that  follows  respecting  Mark. 

8.  If  the  logia  do  not  embrace  the  whole  of  Matthew,  then 

*  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  worki  and  words  of  Christ  were  tenned 
the  "  logia  of  the  Lord/'  as  being  the  total  expression  which  He  made  of  Himself 
Bat  this  is  less  natural  Nor  do  we  think  that  other  critics  are  right  in  referring 
the  logia  to  the  discourses,  as  being  ihQ*predomina'nt  featurt  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
feature  with  which  Papias  was  chiefly  concerned. 

t  The  reading  of  Heiaichen  here  is  \4yttv\  but  Xtyruv  seems  to  be  the  goBerally 
adopted  reading  among  critics.    So  Heyer  and  Bleek. 
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Papias  furniBhes  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Oospel,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  of  it  which  inclndee  the  discourses 
of  Christ.  He  had  in  his  hands,  as  Meyer  and  all  sound  ^critics 
admit,  our  complete  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  would  be  nat- 
ural for  him,  if  he  began  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin,  to 
explain  how  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospel  were  brought 
into  it,  Eusebius  ^akes  it  for  granted  that  Papias  is  explaining 
the  origin  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew,and  for  this  reason 
cites  the  passage.  ^Neither  Eusebius  nor  any  writer  before  him, 
nor  any  writer  for  fifteen  centuries  after  him,  knew  anything  of  a 
collection  of  discourses  of  Matthew,  or  of  any  work  of  Mat- 
thew, save  the  entire  canonical  Gospel  which  bears  his  name. 

4.  Ireneeus,  whom  Meyer  elsewhere*  pronounces  an  inde- 
pendent witness  on  the  subject,  says  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  the  Hebrew.  Irenseus  gives  the  same  tradition 
which  is  given  by  Papias,  who  was  an  old  man  when  Irenseus 
was  a  youth.  Irenseus  knows  nothing  of  a  composition  of  a 
report  of  the  Saviour's  discourses  by  the  Apostle  Matthew, 
which  received  a  narrative  supplement  from  some  later  hand. 
The  other  writers  of  the  second  century  are  equally  ignorant 
of  a  fact  which,  if  it  be  contained  in  the  testimony  of  Papias, 
must  have  been  generally  known. 

5.  The  work  of  Papias  himself  was  entitled  an  Exposition 
of  the  Oracles  (Xoyiwv)  of  the  Lord.  But,  as  we  know  from 
the  fragments  that  remain,  it  was  partly  made  up  of  narrative 
matter.  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  equally  found  a  place  in  this  work.  Meyer,  unjustifia- 
bly as  we  think,  would  make  the  narrative  matter  in  Papias  a 
part,  not  of  the  logia^  but  of  the  Exposition  attached  to  the 
logia.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Papias  gathered  up  all  that 
he  could  hear  of  what  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  reported  of 
him,  and  accompanied  this  record  with  observations  of  his 
own. 

We  are  persuaded,  and  we  trust  that  the  considerations  above 
presented  will  convince  our  readers,  that  this  restriction  of  the 
sense  of  logia,  which  goes  no  farther  back  than  Schleiermacher, 

*  Meyer's  Einl.  s.  Matth&oa,  S.  5. 
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and  is  a  Bubtlety  that  escaped  Easebius  and  IrensBiifi,  is  with- 
out any  good  foundation.  And  we  are  brought  to  the  ohicIq- 
sion  that  the  testimony  of  Papias,  that  ^^  ancient  man,"  who 
had  been  conversant  with  many  of  the  Apostles,  establishes 
the  fact  of  the  origin  of  the  First  Gospel  in  tlie  Apostolic  age. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  nncanoni- 
cal  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  affords  proof  of  the  early  date  of 
the  former. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  written  in  the  Aramaic  dialect, 
was  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  uncanonical  Gt)6pek 
It  was  the  Gospel  in  use  among  the  Hebrew  Christian  sects, 
which  were  separated  from  the  general  Church.  It  existed, 
however,  in  varying  forms.  Thus,  the  stricter  Ebioniies  had 
cut  off  the  first  two  chapters,  in  which  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour  were  related.  The 
numerous  allusions  in  the  fathers  to  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
— the  ffuayy^Qv  xoS'  'E^paiW — make  it  clear  that  it  had  a  cloee 
resemblance  to  the  canonical  Matthew,  A  careful  comparisoD 
demonstrates  that  it  was  our  Matthew,  altered  and  amplified. 
That  the  priority  belongs  to  the  canonical  Gospel — whether  it 
existed  originally  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  we  will  not  now 
inquire — is  established.  For  example,  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  Origen's  commentary  on  Matthew,  there  is  quoted  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  a  narrative  of  the  conversation  of  the 
young  man  with  Jesus,  a  passage  corresponding  to  Matthew 
xix.  16  seq.  The  young  man,  as  in  Matthew,  comes  to  Jesus 
with  his  question  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  eternal  life. 
Jesus  tells  him  to  pbey  the  law  and  the  prophets.  "  He  replies, 
^  I  have  done  so.'  Jesus  saidxmto  him,  ^  come,  sell  all  that  thoa 
hast  and  divide  among  the  poor,  and  come,  follow  me.'  But 
the  rich  man  hegan  to  scratch  his  Jiead^  and  was  not  pleased,'' 
etc.  Ko  one  can  doubt  in  regard  to  such  a  passage,  that  it 
springs  from  the  amplification  of  the  simple  narrative  in  Mat- 
thew.    The  narrative  is  spun  out  with  apocryphal  details.* 

We  are  concerned  to  ascertain)  next,  the  age  of  the  Gospel  of 

♦  The  priority  of  Matthew  has  been  convincingly  shown  by  yarions  writen; 
among  them  by  Franck,  in  a  thorough  Article  in  the  Stadien  a.  KriUken,  1S4S»  1 
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the  Hebrews.  It  was  certainly  known  to  Hegesippus,  before 
tbe  middle  part  of  the  second  century.  And  there  is  no  rea* 
son  to  think  that  it  was  then  new.  Himself  a  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian by  birth,  he  had  probably  been  long  acquainted  with  it.  But 
^e  will  not  indulge  in  conjecture.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the 
Church  received  no  evangelical  history  from  the  Judaizing 
Christians  after  the  latter  had  become  separated.  The  existence 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  among  them,  for  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  was  an  altered  Matthew,  requires  ns  to  conclude  that 
it  enjoyed  a  general  acceptance  before  the  Jewish-christian 
parties  were  formed.  But  these  acquired  a  distinct  existence, 
according  to  the  trustworthy  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  at  the 
beginning,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Be- 
fore this,  however,  and  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  movement  towards  separation  began.  The  Juda- 
izing Christians  looked  with  growing  jealousy  and  hostility 
upon  the  Gentile  believers  and  their  churches.  To  our  mind, 
it  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  could 
have  been  composed,  and  have  been  accepted  by  both  classes 
of  Christians,  at  any  time  subsequent — to  say  the  least,  long 
subsequent — to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Besides 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  its  acceptance  on  both  sides,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  later  date,  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  Ju- 
daizing Christians  would  infallibly  have  been  reflected  on  its 
pages.  But  in  this  artless  chronicle,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  Judaizing  bitterness. 

in.  We  have  to  consider  now  the  prophecies  of  the  second 
Advent  of  Christ,  which  are  contained  in  Matthew,  in  their 
bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Gospel. 

In  touching  upon  this  topic,  we  are  brought  in  contact,  in- 
deed, with  the  principal  exegetical  difficulty  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  final  advent  of  Christ  to  judgment,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  been  connected  together  in 
time,  as  if  the  former  were  to  follow  immediately  upon  the 
latter.  After  what  seems  clearly  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  (Matthew  xxiv.  1-29),  we  read  that  "  imme- 
diately (euSgw^)  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,"  the  Son  of 
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Man  will  come  in  the  clonds  of  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  ^  all 
the  tribes,"  on  earth,  and  "  gather  together  his  elect  from  the 
fonr  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,"  (vs.  29-S3). 
And  we  read  (in  v.  84) :  "  this  generation  (7»m^)  shall  not  pasa, 
till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 

We  are  not  called  upon,  in  this  place,  to  consider  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  presented  by  these  passages.  The  paramount  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  Gospel  is  the  question  which 
we  have  in  hand.  That  our  Saviour  did  not  predict  that  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end  instantly  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  is  shown  by  other  parts  of  his  own  teaching.  He 
is  represented  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels  as  declaring  that  the 
time  when  the  end  would  occur  was  not  a  subject  of  Bevda- 
tion,  but  a  secret  of  the  Father.  In  a  more  comprehensiT^ 
way,  he  said  to  the  disciples,  (Acts  i.  7) :  "  It  isjnot  for  you  to 
know  the  times  or  seaaoiiSj  which  the  Father  hath  pat  in  hia 
own  power."  And  the  Apostles,  though  hoping  and  looking 
for  the  end,  did  not  claim  in  their  Epistles  to  be  taught  by  In- 
spiration when  the  end  would  come.  Moreover,  there  are  va- 
rious teachings  of  the  Saviour  in  regard  to  His  kingdom,  which 
imply  a  slow  progress  and  a  long  operation  of  the  G-ospel  in 
the  world.  It  is  like  a  leaven.  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed.  It  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  to  be  preached  to  all 
nations.  He  compares  Himself  as  to  the  moral  effect  of  Hs 
death,  to  the  corn  of  wheat  which,  if  it  do  not  fall  into  the 
earth  and  die,  ^^  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit." 

We  can  afford,  in  the  present  discussion,  to  waive  the  in- 
quiry how  these  predictions,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  First 
Gospel  (and  so  substantially  in  Mark  and  Luke)  are  reconcila- 
ble with  these  other  teachings  of  Christ  and  with  historical 
fact.  It  is  enough  that  skeptics,  almost  with  one  voice,  hare 
maintained  that  here  is  really  a  distinct  prediction  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  within  the  life-time  of  the  generation  then 
on  the  stage.  Gibbon  makes  this  prediction  a  theme  of  his 
elaborate  satire.  Theodore  Parker  has  expressed  the  same 
view.    Now,  if  this  be  their  interpretation,  they  are  compelled 
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to  acknowledge  that  the  Gospel  which  contains  this  erroneous 
prediction,  appeared  in  its  present  form  before  Jernsalem  was 
captured  by  Titns,  or  before  the  year  70.  It  must  have  been 
written  as  early  as  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  Saviour's 
death.  Ko  Gospel  writer  would  set  forth,  without  explanation, 
a  prediction  of  a  great  event,  which  all  his  readers  would  know 
had  not  been  verified.  No  writer  in  the  year  80,  or  90,  or  100, 
would  fix  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  world  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  in  a  document  which  he  wished  to  be  believed. 

We  may  even  take  a  step  farther.  If  some  interpretation  of 
the  passages  in  Matthew  be  adopted,  which  recognizes  an  infal- 
lible accuracy  in  the  Synoptical  reports  of  the  Saviour's  teach- 
ing,  yet  it  may  be  safely  held  that  had  the  Evangelist  been 
writiug  at  a  later  time,  some  explanation  would  have  been 
thrown  in  to  remove  the  «e«m^n^  discrepancy  between  prophecy 
and  fulfillment.  If  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  in  the 
perspective  opened  to  the  prophetic  vision,  two  grand  events, 
though  parted  in  reality  by  a  long  interval,  were  brought 
together — as  distant  mountain  peaks,  when  approached,  are 
found  to  be  far  apart, — ^yet  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
when  the  interval  had  actually  disclosed  itself  to  the  observer, 
some  intimation  of  the  fact  would  be  dropped.  So  that  even 
on  the  orthodox,  as  well  as  on  the  skeptical,  interpretation  of 
the  eschatology  in  the  Synoptics,  their  early  date  is  manifest. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  Tubingen  hypotheses  con- 
cerning Matthew.  Baur's  general  theory  is  not  the  mythical 
theory,  but  ''the  tendency-theory."  He  has  discussed  and 
pointed  out  the  weakness  of  the  procedure  of  Strauss  in  his 
attempt  to  disprove  the  statements  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by 
opposing  to  them  the  authority  of  the  Synoptics,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  contradict  the  Synoptics  by  quoting  the  Fourth 
Gospel  against  them.  If  there  is  to  be  any  positive  construction 
of  the  evangelical  histofy,  as  Baur  perceived,  there  must  be 
gained  somewhere  a  firm  standing-place.  This  he  finds  in  the 
First  Gospel.  Kot  that  even  this  Gospel  is  fully  authentic  and 
historical.  Yet  there  is  in  Matthew  a  substantial  kernel  of 
historical  truth.    All  of  the  Gospels  are,  more  or  less,  the  pro- 
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dact  of  a  theological  tendency  /  that  is,  they  result  from  the 
artificial  recasting  and  amplifjifig  of  the  veritable  bistorT, 
in  order  to  sait  the  views  of  some  theological  party  or  interest 
in  the  primitive  church.  In  Matthew,  the  Jewish  Christisn 
side  \i  the  prevailing  motive  determining  the  cast  and  tone  of 
the  narrative.  Lnke  represents  the  opposite,  or  Gentile,  party. 
Bat  the  First  Oospel  is  less  inspired  by  a  definite,  d<^;matical 
interest,  which  leads  in  the  other  Oospels  to  the  conscious  alter- 
ation and  fabrication  of  history;  and  Banr  is  disposed  to  con- 
cede to  Strauss  that  there  is  a  larger  admixture  of  the  myth  or 
the  tmconsoioiM  creations  of  feeling  in  Matthew,  than  is  trne<^ 
the  remaining  Gospels. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  for  a  precise  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  First  Gospel,  we  are  met  with  very  divergent 
responses  from  the  various  choir-leaders  of  the  Tubingen 
school.  In  fact,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  special  criti- 
cism by  which  they  seek  to  convict  the  Gospels  of  being 
tendenZ'Schrifteny  they  are  hardly  less  at  variance  with  each 
other,  than  with  the  Christian  world  generally.  Passages  that 
are  confidently  quoted  by  one  critic  in  proof  of  a  certain 
'^  tendency,"  are  alleged  by  another  as  illustrations  of  a  *^  tend- 
ency "  exactly  opposite.  With  regard  to  Matthew,  Hilgenfidd, 
who  agrees,  in  this  particular,  with  Strauss,  does  not  limit  the 
sense  of  the  logia  of  Papias,  so  as  to  exclude  narrative  matter; 
yet  he  pretends  to  be  able  to  dissect  the  First  Gospel  and  to 
8q>arate  a  primitive  Matthew — an  Ur-Matthaus — from  later 
accretions.  We  are  absolved  from  the  necessity  gf  following 
him  in  the  baseless  and  arbitrary  division  which  he  se^  to 
run  through  the  contents  of  Matthew,  since  his  construction 
has  gained  so  little  applause  even  from  his  master.  But  we 
may  attend  for  a  moment  to  Baur's  own  view.  He  appears  to 
take  the  logia  in  the  restricted  meaning,  and  to  attach  some 
importance  to  the  supposed  tradition  of  a  collection  of  logia, 
forming  the  basis  of  our  Matthew.  This  hypothesis  we  have 
already  examined.  Banr's  effort  to  bring  down  the  date  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  second  century  is  a  bad  failure.  Desirous  of 
holding  that  the  Second  Advent  is  foretold  as  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  predicted  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  is 
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obliged  to  refer  the  latter  prediction  to  some  other  war  than 
that  of  Titus.  Accordingly,  he  interprets  it  as  applying  to  the 
war  of  Hadrian  in  the  year  131  or  132,  and  therefore  fixes  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  between  130-184!  It 
is  unfortunate  for  this  bold  assertion,  that  our  Matthew  was  an 
authoritative  writing  among  Christians,  and  read  as  such  in 
Uieir  assemblies  ''  in  city  and  country,"  in  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  was  bom  before  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
But  aside  from  this  historical  testimony,  which  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  invalidate,  Baur's  interpretation  can  be  easily 
proved  to  be  palpably  false.  In  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
foretold  in  Matthew  (xxiv.  1-4)  the  temple  was  to  be  laid  in 
ruins.  This  was  accomplished  by  Titus,  and  not  by  Hadrian. 
With  what  face  then  can  the  prophecy  be  referred  to  the  war 
of  Hadrian  ?  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether,  in  this  last  war, 
there  was  even  a  destruction  of  the  city.  The  parallel  passages 
in  the  other  Evangelists,  (see  Luke  xxi.  5-7, 12, 20),  determine 
the  reference  of  the  prediction  to  the  war  of  Titus,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Moreover,  "  this  generation  "  was  not  to 
pass  away  before  this  event  was  to  occur  Baur  claims  that 
this  phase — aSrii  ysvsa — may  cover  a  period  as  long  as  a  century. 
But  this  claim  is  void  of  truth.  The  phase  everywhere  signi- 
fies, in  the  Kew  Testament,  the  average  teim  of  human  life, 
and  was  held,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  third  of  a  century.  Besides,  explanatory  expressions 
occur  in  the  prophetic  passages  of  Matthew,  which  define  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  way  we  have  stated.  The  diffi** 
cnlty  presented  by  these  passages,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  is 
not  to  be  escaped  by*  affixing  another  than  the  proper  and 
uniform  meaning  to  this  phrase. 

The  forced  and  manifestly  false  interpretation  of  Baur,  which 
has  been  noticed  above,  is  due  to  the  straits  into  which  he 
is  brought  by  his  untenable  theory.  Confronted  by  unim- 
peachable historical  witnesses,  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  ignore, 
or  unjustifiably  to  disparage,  their  testimony,  but  also  to  resort 
to  shifts  in  interpretation  which  only  mark  the  desperation  of 
his  cause.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  conflict  with  the  sup- 
position that  our  First  Gospel  comes  down,  in  its  int^rity, 
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from  the  Apofitolic  Church ;   while  the  positive  evidence,  both 
direct  and  corroborative,  fully  establiBhes  the  fact 

The  ancient  testimonies,  of  which  that  of  Papias  is  the  first, 
to  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  the  Second  Gk)6pel,wooM 
seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  question  on  these  p(ttnt& 
Mark  is  declared  to  have  been  an  attendant  of  Peter  and  to 
have  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesos 
from  the  discourses  of  that  Apostle.  This  is  substantisQj  tk 
declaration  of  all  the  writers  in  the  second  half  of  the  seoood 
century ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  good  critics  thit 
even  as  early  as  Justin  Martyr,  and  by  Justin  himself,  tlie 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  styled  Peter^s  Oospel. 

But  it  has  been  contended  of  late  that  the  descripticmof 
Papias  does  not  answer  for  our  Mark,  and  most  refer  to  some 
other  work.  In  the  later  form  of  the  theory,  Papias  is  made 
to  describe  an  earlier  Mark — ^an  Ur-Markus — ^whichis  tkegom 
of  our  present  Gospel. 

Now  of  the  existence  of  this  earlier  work,  there  is  no  inti- 
mation in  any  of  the  Fathers.  How  did  the  fact  of  its  exists 
ence  escape  the  knowledge  of  IrensBus  and  his  contemporanesl 
Where  did  all  the  manuscripts  of  it  disappear  t  In  trath,the 
theory  in  this  form  is  preposterous,  and  even  Baur  is  dri?en  to 
a  different  hypothesis.  Before  attending  to  tibis,  howevff,let 
us  revert  to  the  statements  of  Papias,  and  see  how  far  they  sre 
from  lending  support  to  the  notion  that  he  had  inmindanj 
other  work  than  our  Mark. 

Papias,  or  John  the  Presbyter,  his  informant,  represents  that 
Mark,  though  a  careful  and  accurate  wnter,  depended  on  the 
oral  discourses  of  Peter  for  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  did 
not  dispose  his  matter — l^  ro{5i — ^in  the  chronological  order. 
This  is  all  the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  of  an  earlier  M«t 
is  founded  I  But,  in  any  event,  this  remark  is  only  the  impres- 
sion of  an  individual  as  to  the  character  of  the  Second  Gwpel 
He  doubtless  compared  Mark  with  the  more  consecutive  narra- 
tive of  Matthew.  Moreover  it  is  plain  that  he  had  in  wsA 
the  lack  of  completeness  in  Mark,  which  begins  abruptly  wiA 
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the  preaching  of  John.  For  he  afterwards  explains  that  Mark 
wrote  down  " «^77i«  things" — whatever  he  recollected ;  though 
it  is  added  that  he  left;  out  nothing  that  he  heard.  The  neces- 
sary gaps  and  omissions  constituted  in  part  the  want  of  order 
— ^oiis — which  he  noticed  in  Mark.*  The  Second  Gospel  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  full,  systematical  digest — a  (fdwa^ts — of  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Christ,  like  Matthew,  ^but  had  a  more 
irregular,  fragmentary  structure.  Not  that  Mark  neglected 
arrangement  altogether,  and  simply  pasted  together  the  reports 
of  Peter  in  the  order  in  which  he  heard  them.  This  is  not  at 
all  implied ;  but  only  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  exactly 
arranging  and  filling  out  his  history.  To  call  into  existence 
another  work,  different  from  our  Mark,  in  consequence  of  this 
observation  of  Papias,  is  a  folly  of  criticism. 

The  Tubingen  writers  have  set  up  the  wholly  unsupported 
assertion,  that  our  Mark  is  the  amplification  of  an  earlier 
"  Gospel  of  Peter  ;"  but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  have  little 
agreement  with  each  other  in  the  forms  which  they  give  to 
their  theory.  Hilgenfeld  is  persuaded  that  Mark  is  the  product 
of  a  recasting,  in  the  Petrine  interest  and  that  of  the  Soman 
church,  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.f  Marvelous  that  this 
Petrine,  Soman  Catholic  partisan  should  have  left  out  of  his 
work  the  passage :  "  Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  rock  I  build 
my  church "  !  Strange  that  he  should  have  stricken  out  the 
passage  which,  above  all  others,  was  suited  to  his  purpose ! 
!Baur,  seeing  that  the  supposition  of  an  earlier  Gospel  of  Mark 
is  incredible,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  such  a 
work,  and  all  allusions  to  it,  has  invented  a  new  hypothesis 
which  is,  if  possible,  more  irrational  than  Hilgenfeld's.  Papias 
has  mixed  up,  we  are  told,  things  that  have  no  connection — 
the  existence  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  with  which  he  was  per- 
haps not  even  acquainted,  and  the  legend  of  discourses  which 

*  Meyer  is  plainly  wroog  in  making  the  "  some  tbinga  " — ivta — cover  only  a 
portion  of  what  Mark  set  down.  The  meaning  is  that  only  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ings and  works  of  Christ  find  a  place  in  his  GU>spel.  The  want  of  order,  as  we 
have  said  before,  is  predicated  as  mnch  of  the  record  of  the  '*  things  done,**  as  of 
the'*  things  said.'* 

f  Hilgenfe]d*s  KanonUehe  ^vaiufelUn,  S.  148. 
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were  thought  to  have  been  delivered  by  Peter  on  his  missionsij 
journeys.  But  of  what  weight  is  this  naked,  baseless  conjec- 
ture in  opposition  to  the  distinct  testimony  of  Papias  ?  If  a 
witness  is  to  be  set  aside  on  so  flimsy  a  pretext,  there  is  an  ^id 
of  historical  investigation.  Besides,  it  is  not  Papias  aloDe^ 
who  testifies  to  the  Oospel  of  Mark  and  the  connection  of 
Mark  with  Petei:.  Irensens,  Clement,  Eusebius,  say  the  same; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  simply  reedio  the 
statement  of  Papias.  All  these  writers  represent  what  was 
unquestionably  the  general  belief  at  the  time  when  Papias 
wrote. 

These  assaults  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  bjr 
critics  who  do  not  stick  to  any  one  hypothesis  as  long  as  it 
takes  the  seasons  to  revolve,  have  not  weakened  in  the  slightest 
degree  that  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Gospel  on  which  the 
Church  has  rested  from  the  Apostolic  age  until  now.  Are  his- 
torical testimonies  to  be  blown  away  by  the  empty  guess  of  a 
theorist  ? 

LUKE. 

The  school  of  Banr  have  been  especially  confident  in  assert- 
ing that  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  to  further  a  certain  theo- 
logical interest.  It  is  a  tendem-schrift^  they  are  sure,  whidi 
emanates  from  tiie  Pauline  side,  and  represents  the  (rospd 
history  in  a  way  to  favor  the  Gentile  claims  and  privileges. 

Now,  every  historian,  who  is  not  a  mere  story-teller,  writes 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  Every  historian  will  disclose  in 
the  complexion  of  his  work  his  own  character  and  situadon. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  subject  which  have  for  one  writer  a 
peculiar  interest,  are  thrown  by  a  writer  of  a  difiTerent  «Bt 
more  into  the  background.  The  position  and  character  of  an 
historian  affect  his  selection  and  disposition  of  the  matter. 
But  the  question  is  whether  he  is  betrayed  into  inveracity  and 
perversion  by  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  party  oonnectioD& 
It  is  clear  that  Luke,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  writing  for  a 
heathen  convert,  is  more  interested  in  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  to  provide  salvation  equally  for  the  Gen- 
tiles.   But  is  he  thereby  led  to  indulge  in  misstatement  and 
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invention  ?  Does  he  omit  important  facts  because  they  would 
clash  with  a  view  which  he  wishes  to  make  out?  And  does 
he  not  scruple  to  fabricate  incidents  for  the  sake  of  helping 
forward  a  party  interest  ?  This  is  charged  by  Baur — charged, 
as  we  believe,  without  proof  and  falsely.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  representation  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Christ  in  Matthew,  and  that  made  in  Luke.  The  design  of 
Christianity  to  embrace  the  Gentiles,  even  to  bring  to  them  an 
advantage  above  the  unbelieving  nation  to  whom  the  Gospel 
first  comes,  is  abundantly  attested  in  Matthew.  What  are  the 
proofs  by  which  Baur  would  sustain  his  impeachment  of  Luke? 
They  are,  one  and  all,  destitute  of  weight.  Luke  ^mits  to 
mention  the  distinction  put  upon  Peter  when  he  was  styled 
the  Rock ;  but  so  does  Mark.  It  is  charged  that  Luke  con- 
trives to  disparage  the  twelve  disciples,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  an  inference  to  the  honor  of  Paul.  This  is  pnre  fancy, 
and  has  against  it  such  passages  as  Luke  xxii.  29,  30,  where  the 
Lord  declares  that  a  kingdom  is  appointed  for  this  band  of 
disciples,  even  as  the  Father  had  appointed  for  him ;  and  that 
they  should  "sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel."  Hilgenfeld  is  acute  enough  to  find  in  this  promise 
a  designed  depression  of  the  twelve,  since  they  are  to  judge 
Israel  alone  !  What,  then,  is  the  purport  of  the  same  promise 
in  "judaizing"  Matthew?*  That  the  kingdom  is  preached  in 
Samaria,  according  to  Luke,  is  also,  if  we  are  to  believe  Baur, 
a  fiction  designed  as  a  typical  prelude  to  Paul's  free  offer  of 
salvation  to  the  heathen,  and  to  pacify  objectors  to  this  last 
procedure.  Especially  is  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  (Luke  x. 
10)  discredited,  and  ascribed  partly  to  the  desire  to  diminish 
the  consideration  of  the  twelve,  and  partly  to  the  wish  to  fur- 
nish a  justifying  parallel  or  preparation,  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned,  tor  the  Pauline  liberality  to  the  Gentiles  and  the 
missions  among  them.  But  in  sending  out  the  Seventy,  Christ 
did  not  organize  them  into  a  permanent  body.  There  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  body  of  disciples  in  the  Acts,  as  there  certainly 
would  be  if  they  had  been  a  permanent  body,  or  if  the  narrative 

•Matiziz,26. 
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in  Luke  had  been  a  doctrinal  fiction.  The  Seventy  were  pro- 
visionally employed,  in  the  course  of  this  last  joarney  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem,  when  He  was  desirous  of  making  Himself  more 
widely  known  to  the  people.  The  number  was  fixed  at  seventy, 
not  because  the  Jews  reckoned  the  languagcis  of  the  world  at 
seventy,  whicli  is  Baur's  explanation,  but  more  likely  in  allu- 
sion to  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses,  just  as  the  twelve 
disciples  corresponded  with  the  number  of  tribes.  Not  did 
the  Seventy  go  to  the  heathen.  •  It  does  not  appear  that  Aey 
went  to  the  Samaritans  even ;  and  Luke  himself  records  that 
by  the  Samaritans  Jesus  himself  had  been  inhospitably  re- 
ceived.*^ It  has  been  properly  suggested  in  reply  to  Baur,  that 
were  this  incident  a  willful  fiction,  it  would  be  so  contrived  as 
to  present  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  later  Apostolic  history, 
than  the  occult,  remote,  far-fetched  analogy  which  Baur  im- 
agines himself  to^iscern.  So  slender  are  the  principal  grounds 
on  which  important  portions  of  the  Third  Gospel  are  pro- 
nounced a  fabrication  I  They  illustrate  the  morbid  suspicicm 
of  these  critics,  and  their  slavish  subjection  to  a  preconceived, 
indefensible  theory  concerning  the  original  character  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  connected  with  modem 
discussions  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Third  Gospel,  is  the 
relation  of  that  Gospel  to  the  Gospel  of  Marcion.  In  the  genial 
portraiture  which  Neander  lias  drawn  of  this  noted  heresiarch, 
it  appears  that  the  lovo  and  compassion  of  Christ  had  struck 
into  his  soul.  Not  discerning  that  this  love  and  compassion 
presuppose  and  require  the  feelings  of  justice,  he  conceived 
that  the  representations  of  the  character  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  inconsistent  with  the  image  he  had  formed  of 
Christ.  Moreover,  the  Apostles,  with  the  exception  of  Paul, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  entangled  in  Old  Testament  views  and  to 
have  perverted  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  expressions  in  Paul  about  the  Christian's  emancipation 
from  the  law  and  about  free  grace,  being  imperfectly  nnder- 

*  Luke  iz.  51  seq. 
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stood  by  Marcion,  fell  in  with  the  current  of  his  feeling. 
Hence,  though  starting  from  a  practical,  and  not  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  he  developed  a  gnostical  theory,  according  to 
which  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  Deminrg,  inferior 
to  the  Father  of  Jesus.  He  shaped  his  scriptural  canon  to 
suit  his  doctrinal  beKef.  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  written  by  a 
companion  of  Paul,  and  as  bringing  out  the  Pauline  doctrine, 
he  regarded  with  favor ;  but  according  to  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  Fathers,  he  mptilated  and  abridged  this  Gospel 
in  order  to  conform  it  to  his  own  system.  Similar  liberties  he 
took  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  he  also  received.  He 
may  have  fancied  that  the  changes  which  he  made  in  all  these 
documents  were  a  restoration  of  them  to  their  original  form. 
Yet  there  is  no  indication  whatever  that  these  changes  were 
made  on  any  other  authority  than  his  a-priori  theory  of  what 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  must  have  taught. 

A  native  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  Marcion  came  to  Rome 
about  the  year  140 — possibly  ten  years  later.  Hence,  if  the 
statement  of  Tertullian  and  the  rest  of  the  Fathers  is  correct, 
respecting  the  relation  of  his  Gospel  to  that  of  Luke,  he  is  a 
most  important  witness  to  the  early  and  general  reception  of 
Luke's  Gospel  in  its  present  form.  It  would  seem  to  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  call  in  question  this  early  testimony.  It  is 
true  that  Marcion  did  not  succeed  in  removing  from  Luke  all 
features  not  in  keeping  with  his  system.  But  this  is  only  to 
say  that  he  did  not  do  his  work  with  entire  thoroughness  and 
consistency.  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  and  their  contempora- 
ries, be  it  observed,  lived  shortly  after  Marcion.  Irenseus  had 
grown  to  be  a  young  man  before  Marcion  died.  Tertullian 
had  taken  great  pains  to  collect  information  concerning  Mar- 
cion's  career  and  system.  But,  independently  of  their  testi- 
mony in  itself  considered,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  Gos- 
pel which  Marcion  and  the  Marcionites  alone  received,  was 
taken  up  by  Catholic  Gliristians,  and  enlarged  and  improved 
for  their  own  use?  What  possible  motive  could  prompt  them 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  this  heretical  spurious  Gospel 
and  add  it  to  those  which  they  knew  to  be  authentic  ?  How 
did  the  churches  drop  out  the  work  which  Marcion  used — sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  real  Luke — and  Bubstitate  for  it  the  new-fan- 
gled Gospel  which  was  fabricated  on  the  basis  of  it  ?  How  b 
it  that  we  have  no  notice  of  this  exchange — no  traces  of  a  pre- 
vious use  of  the  curtailed  Luke  of  Marcion,  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  ?  And  such  a  procedure  would  bring  down  the  date 
of  the  canonical  Gospel  to  130  or  140 1 

The  first  to  dispute  the  received  view  as  to  Marcion's  Gos- 
pel, was  the  founder  of  German  rationalism,  Semler.  He 
suggested  that  our  Luke  and  Marcion^s  Luke  are  difii^ent 
recensions,  or  editions,  of  the  same  work.  Others  afUr  him 
assigned  the  priority  to  the  Luke  of  Marcion.  Opinion  swajed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  on  this  question,  until  Baur  strenu- 
ously contended  that  Marcion's  Gospel  is  first  and  the  canoni- 
cal Luke  was  made  on  the  basis  of  it.  This  hypothesis  he 
defended  at  length  in  his  work  on  the  panonical  Go^pdi* 
But  a  careful  comparison  of  the  numerous  passages  of  Marcion  s 
Luke,  which  are  found  in  the  fathers,  made  it  impossible  longer 
to  dispute  the  priority  of  the  canonical  Gospel.  And  after  the 
publication  of  the  work  of  Yolckraar  on  this  subject,  Banr 
himself  retracted  his  previous  hypothesis,  and  came  on  to  the 
same  ground.  In  his  work  on  Mark's  Gospel,  he  says :  "It  is 
no  longer  to  be  denied,  as  I  have  become  con^vinced  bj  a 
repeated  examination,  that  most  of  the  variations  between 
Marcion's  Gospel  and  our  own  are,  with  a  prevailing  likelihood, 
to  be  regarded  as  arbitrary  alterations  in  the  interest  of  a  given 
system."  The  priority  of  our  Luke  is  now  an  establiahed, 
uncontradicted  fact.  See  how  much  this  fact  involves !  Mar- 
cion took  an  accepted,  generally  received  Gospel,  and  appUed 
to  it  his  pruning-knife.  Our  Luke,  then,  was  most  oertainlj 
an  authoritative  document  in  the  churches  early  in  the  second 
century.  But  a  more  valuable  deduction  may  be  made  with 
entire  confidence.  Marcion  selected  a  work  which  he  regarded 
and  others  regarded,  as  the  composition  of  a  disciple  of  Panl, 
and  deriving  its  authority  and  value  from  this  circamstance. 
We  may  safely  infer  that  our  Gospel  was  generally  considai^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  or  about  thirty  years 

*  Banr^s  KanonUehe  Eoang$lUn,  S.  898  seq.  (1847). 
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after  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written,  to  be  the  work  of  an 
earlier  writer,  an  associate  of  the  Apostles.  As  concerns  the 
argument  from  tradition  for  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of 
Luke,  we  could  ask  for  nothing  more. 

Baur's  whole  theory  concerning  Luke  was,  in  reality,  shat- 
tered by  the  demolition  of  the  false  and  most  improbable 
hypothesis  of  a  priority  of  Marcion's  Gospel.  '  Yet,  in  his  later 
works,  he  does  not  wholly  abandon  his  erroneous  construction. 
The  canonical  Luke,  he  still  holds,  was  originally  composed  by 
a  strictly  Pauline  and  anti-Petrine  Christian.   Various  passages 
which  are  plainly  and  palpably  irreconcilable  with  such  a  the- 
ory, he  declares  to  be  interpolated  by  a  subsequent  writer  whose 
position  is  "  mediatory,"  or  half-way  between  the  two  parties, 
into  which  Baur  falsely  supposes  the  early  church  to  have  been 
split.    For  this  theory  of  a  later  editor,  there  is  not  an  iota  of 
historical  evidence.    It  is,  like  so  many  other  hypotheses,  spun 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  critic.     The  dissection  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  attempted,  is  from  beginning  to  en4  a  purely  arbi- 
trary proceeding,  and  has  no  better  foundation  than  had  the 
mutilation  attempted  by  Marcion.    To  illustrate  the  false  and 
arbitrary  character  of  Baur's  criticism  of  Luke,  we  bring  for- 
ward a  single  instance.    In  Luke  xvi.  16,  there  is  recorded  the 
saying  of  the  Saviour :  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass, 
than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail."    In  place  of  "  the  law" — 
Touvofiou — there  was  found  in  Marcion's  Gospel — «'wv  Xo^wv  fMu — 
"my  words."    The  existence  of  this  declaration  in  Luke  con- 
cerning the  perpetuity  of  the  law,  is  at  war  with  Baur's  idea 
of  the  anti-Jewish  character  of  the  Gospel.    It  is  one  of  the 
clearest  proofs  of  the  unfounded  nature  of  his  theory.    Hence, 
he  puts  forward  the  assertion  that.  Marcion  has  the  true  read- 
ing.   For  the  reading  of  Marcion  there  is  no  manuscript  sup- 
port whatever.    It  accords,  moreover,  with  the  character  of  all 
the  rest  of  his  alterations.     He  aims  to  erase  whatever  gives  a 
sanction  to  the  Old  Testament  law.    Yet  we  are  expected  to 
accept  the  wholly  unsupported  and  groundless  doctrine  of  that 
oracular  personage  styled  Die  KritiJc^  who  reverses  his  own 
decision  with  every  new  moon ! 
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Much  of  the  mistaken  and  mischievous  speculation  advenBe 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  third  Gospel,  has  sprung  from 
Schleiermacher^s  hypothesis  of  the  composite  character  of  th^ 
Oospel  and  of  the  Acts.  He  proposed  the  theory  that  the 
Oospel  of  Luke  is  a  series  of  earlier  documents  linked  together, 
the  task  of  Luke  being  merely  that  of  a  compiler.  This  vieir 
was  ingeniously  advocated.  A  similar  hypothesis  was  hdd 
concerning  the  Acts,  the  second  work  of  the  same  Author. 
£ut  this  hypothesis,  both  in  respect  to  the  Oospel  and  the  Acts, 
has  been  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Whatever  written  materials 
were  in  the  hands  of  Luke,  neither  of  his  works  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation. Each  of  them  has  a  coherent  outline,  and  is  per- 
vaded by  qualities  of  style  peculiar  to  the  Evangelist.  One  of 
the  ablest  refutations  of  the  Schleiermacherian  theory  is  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Lekebusch  upon  the  Acts.  The  pro- 
logue of  Luke's  Gospel  evinces  the  error  of  that  theory.  Luke 
avows  his  intention  to  prepare  an  orderly,  a  systematic  and 
connected,  narrative  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus.  Aini 
the  impression  made  by  the  prologue  that  he  d^gns  to  fu^ 
his  materials  into  a  regular  composition,  is  sustained  by  an 
inspection  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

This  prologue  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  testi- 
mony to  its  genuineness  and  credibility.  As  such,  it  well 
deserves  examination.  Many  before  him  had  written  acoaantB 
more  or  less  full,  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus.  He  has 
carefully  followed  down  the  course  of  the  Saviour's  history  from 
the  beginning — ^for  this  is  the  meaning  of  t)ie  passage  rendered 
— "  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
very  lirst."  But  how  did  he  and  **  the  many"  to  whom  he 
refers,  ascertain  the  facts  "most  surely  believed  among  ubT 
He  answers  that  "  they  delivered  them  unto  us — caplJ^^ot  V<* 
— which  from  the  beginning  "  of  the  Saviour's  career  **  were 
eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word."  Two  things  are 
here  affirmed ;  first,  that  Luke's  knowledge  came  from  the 
Apostles  and  other  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  and,  secondlj, 
that  it  came  to  him  directly  from  them,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  third  persons.    This  last  is  implied  in  the  phrase— 
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"delivered  to  us" — *a^i5o^wf  i^iXy — as  may  be  seen  by  an  exami- 
nation  of  other  passages  where  the  same  word  occurs ;  as,  for 
example,  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  The  informants  of  Luke  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  history  which  he  undertakes  to  record.  He 
was  contemporary  with  them.  The  early  date  of  his  work  is 
verified  by  his  own  distinct  statement. 

THE  SBLATION  OP  THE  APOCRYPHAL  TO  THE  CANONICAL  GOSPELS. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  apocryphal  Gospels  has  given 
occasion,  among  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  to 
erroneous  impressions.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Gospels,  besides  the  four  of  the  canon, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  early  church,  and  that  for  reasons 
which  may  not  have  been  fully  sufficient,  these  last  were  select- 
ed, and  clothed  with  authority.  This  belief,  or  conjecture,  is 
unfounded,  as  we  shall  soon  point  out.  And  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  has  the  effect  to 
set  forth  in  a  clearer  light  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the 
received  Gospels.  A  few  remarks  will  bring  before  the  reader 
the  more  important  considerations.^ 

1.  None  of  the  works  now  extant  under  the  name  of  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels,  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  authentic  his- 
tories of  Christ,  or  to  be  regarded,  in  the  remotest  degree,  as 
rivals  or  competitors  of  the  canonical  Gospels. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  writers  like  Strauss  to  quote  from  these 
apocryphal  Gospels,  as  well  as  fipom  the  Gospels  of  the  Canon, 
for  the  sake  of  creating  an  impression  that  both  belong  to  the 
same  category,  which  no  person  pretending  to  be  a  scholar  would 
venture  to  assert.    The  apocryphal  Gospels  are  at  a  world- 

*  The  old  and  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Apocryphal  Uterature  is 
that  of  Fabricins.  **  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Author- 
ity of  the  New  Testament,  etc./'  by  Rev.  J.  Jones,  (Oxford,  1708),  is  Fabricius 
"With  English  translations.  The  remarks  and  deductions  of  Jones  are  sometimes 
good,  but  often  ill-judged.  Thllo  began  to  edit  the  apocryphal  Gospels  in  a  most 
scholarly  manner,  but  only  published  a  first  Toluroe.  Norton's  chapter,  {OenM- 
ineness  of  the  OotpeU,  Vol.  ill  eh.  zil.)  is  lucid  and  instructive.  He  goes  farther 
than  most  scholars  would  approve,  in  discrediting  the  existence  of  apocryphal 
books  which  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  by  their  titles.  But  his  skepticism  in 
this  particular  is  a  healthy  antidote  to  extravagances  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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wide  remoTe  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  in  the  chsracter  of 
their  contents.    They  relate  almost  ezclnsively  to  the  natiritr 
and  infancy  of  Jesns  and  the  glories  of  hia  mother,  or  to  dr- 
cnmstances  attending  and  following  his  death.    They  are  chieSj 
made  np  of  silly  tales,  which  are  too  plainly  fabnlons  tom^tuj 
attention.    Nor  have  they  any  title  to  attention  on  the  geore  of 
age.    All  of  them  are  demonstrably  later  than  onr  Gospek 
Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  even  centuries  later.    It  has  been 
supposed  indeed,  but  probably  without  ground,  that  two  or 
three  of  these  are  alluded  to  by  early  Fathers.    Justin  Ihxijr 
twice  mentions  the  Acts  (oxra)  of  Pilate,  as  a  document  where 
could  be  found  an  attestation  of  the  Saviour's  historv.   Tertnl- 
lian  has  a  similar  reference.    A  book  called  Qesta  PUaH^is 
Acts  of  Pilate,  forms  a  part  of  the  so-called  Oospel  of  Nico(l^ 
mus.    But  the  Acts  of  a  Soman  governor — such  a  work  £ 
Justin  designates— was  his  official  Report  to  the  Emperor, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  Archives  at  Rome.    Wliether  in 
the  time  of  Justin  there  was  any  published  narrative  of  ha 
sort,  purporting  to  be  Pilate's  report  of  tlje  judicial  proceeding 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  we  are  unable  to  say.*    This  is  certain  that 
the   Oesta  Pilati  is  a  totally  diflferent  work.    It  is  &  narrs- 
tive  of  Christ's  life  on  the  basis  of  our  Oospels,  which  it  is 
pretended  that — though  with  fictitious  embellishments-lu^ 
odemus  wrote  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (which  Emperorof 
that  name,  we  are  not  told)  found  among  the  pablic  records  in 
the  hall  of  Pontius  Pilate,  at  Jerusalem.    Of  course,  this  book 
was  not  written  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  referred  to. 
Origen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  once  refers  to  a 
book  of  James,  as  containing  the  statement  that  the  brothers 
of  Jesus  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage;  and 
the  apocryphal  Protevangelion  of  James  contains  a  similar 
statement.    But  there  is  no  other  allusion  to  such  a  work  notil 
near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.    The  work  now  extant  is  a 


*  It  is  probable  that  Justin  refers  to  no  writing  which  he  had  sees,  bottoi 
pnbUc  document  which  he  supposes  to  exist  In  the  same  wayCApoU^^) 
he  says : — **  As  yon  may  learn  from  the  lists  of  the  taxing,  which  were  sa^  ^ 
the  time  of  Cyrenius,  the  first  governor  of  yonrs  in  Jndea." 
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silly  legend  concerning  the  birth  of  Mary  and  the  birth  of  Je- 
sus, and  is  probably  of  much  later  date  than  the  likewise  un* 
important  book  which  Origen  casually  notices,  and  to  which 
he  attributes  no  ajithority*    Origen,  also,  alludes  to  a  spurious 
Gospel  of  Thomas.    An  apocryphal  work  professing  to  emar 
nate  from  Thomas,  is  now  extant,  (though  in  very  divergent 
forms),  of  which  the  work  alluded  to  by  Origen  may  possibly 
liave  served  as  the  basis.    It  is  composed  of  fabulous  tales  of 
the  boyhood  of  Jesus.    We  do  not  know,  however,  that  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas,  which  is  mentioned  by  Origeu,  was.  a  nar- 
rative.   It  may  have  been,  like  other  spurious  works  bearing 
the  name  of  Gospel,  a  doctrinal  homily. 

The  apocryphal  Gospels  now  extant  have  no  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Narratives,  except  as  they  show  what  sort  of  works 
would  have  been  produced,  had  the  canonical  writers  followed 
their  own  fancy  and  invention.  In  this  aspect,  the  apocryphal 
Gospels  afford  an  impressive  confirmation  of  the  verity  of  the 
canonical  histories.  The  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  the  latter^ 
together  with  their  distinct  statement  that  no  miracles  were  per- 
formed by  Jesus  prior  to  his  baptism,  are  in  wonderful  contrast 
with  the  fanciful  and  fantastic  complexion  of  the  spurious 
Gospels.  The  clumsiness  of  the  counterfeit  sets  off  the  per- 
fection of  the  originaL 

2.  The  apocryphal  Gospels  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
early  Fathers,  but  which  have  perished,  had  only  a  local  circu- 
lation, had  no  authority  save  with  minor  heretical  parties,  and 
had  no  effect  on  that  gcneraUy  prevailing  conception  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  which  was  founded  exclusively  on 
the  four  authentic  and  canonical  Narratives  unanimously  re- 
ceived by  the  early  church. 

We  must  explain  that  we  do  not  include  in  this  statement 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  and  Marcion's  Gospel,  for  the  rea- 
son that  both  of  these  works  were  produced  by  the  alteration 
of  canonical  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  existed  in 
many  varying  forms,  and  under  different  titles.  The  Gospel 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  for  example,  and  other  books  the  ti- 
tles of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were  different  editions  of 
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the  Gk>8pel  of  the  Hebrews.  This  work,  as  we  have  said,  wk 
our  Matthew  altered.*  The  Gospel  of  Marcion  was  our  Lole 
abridged  and  otherwise  changed. 

The  truth  which  we  wish  to  convey  is  that  there  wereno  Oc9- 
pel  histories  in  the  second  century,  which  were  contending  fe 
acceptance  by  the  side  of  the  Four ;  none  which  had  come  into 
general  use  and  were  discarded ;  none  having  any  daimstobe 
authentic,  which  required  to  bo  seriously  weighed.  Ab  firas 
we  can  ascertain,  there  were  no  other  Gospels  which  had  aeoD- 
sideration  sufficient  to  render  thein  candidates  for  public  faror 
iu  the  Church.  It  should  be  remarked^  that  the  first  attempts 
at  Evangelical  writing  which  Luke  mentions  in  liisprefaee, 
were  early  supplanted  by  the  canonical  histories,  so  that  none 
of  the  former,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  wore  known  to  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  second  century. 

The  Gnostics  were  the  falsifiers  and  fabricators  of  Scriptnrei 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Fathers.  In  the  controrersj 
of  Irenseus  and  TertuUian  with  the  Gnostics,  both  sides  tab 
for  granted  a  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  which,  witi  whollj 
insignificant  exceptions,  is  identical  with  the  representation  of 
our  canonical  Gospels.  He  is  assumed  to  have  done  and  said 
just  what  they  record.  The  leading  sects  of  the  Gnostics  were 
therefore  governed  in  their  conception  of  the  career  and  minis- 
try of  Christ,  by  the  authority  and  the  representations  of  the 
canonical  histories. 

TertuUian,  who  has  so  much  to  say  of  the  falsification  of 
Luke  by  Marcion,  and  his  rejection  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospels 
on  dogmatic  grounds,  does  not  mention  any  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels as  in  use  among  the  Valentinians,  the  principal  Gnosticil 
sect,  and  the  rest  of  his  opponents.    In  one  place  only,  Irencos 

»  That  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  never  put  by  the  church  and  durdi 
writers  on  a  level  with  the  canonical  Gospels,  has  been  falty  proved.  See,  for 
example,  the  Article  of  Franck,  (Stnd,  u.  Krit,  1848, 2),  to  which  we  baTeUAre 
referred.  As  to  the  nse  of  it  by  Hegesippus,  Eusebins  merely  says  that  w 
brought  forward  some  thiogs  from  the  Gospel  of  (he  Hebrews,  as  he  didfira 
unwritten  Hebrew  traditions.  Origenand  Jerome  were  too  intelligent  to  nnkit 
with  the  canonical  Gospela  Ensebius places  it  among  the  antilegomena,  ii^ 
the  Gospel  used  by  the  Hebrew  christians.     Euseb.  IIL  26. 
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speaks  of  a  Gospel  as  used  by  the  Yaleptinians,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  True  Gospel  or  the  Oospel  of  Truth.    We  know  not 
ivhether  this  waa  narrative  or  homily.     We  know  not  whether 
Ireneeus  had  ever  seen  the  work.     We  know  not  whether  it 
really  existed,  or  whether  Irenseus  did  not  mistake  the  claim 
on  their  part  to  be  possessed  of  the  trae  Gospel,  or  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  for  an  allusion  to  a  book.    But 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  he,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  they, 
brought  forward  no  passage  from  it.    The  Gospel  of  Basi- 
lidee  is  another  work  which,  if  indeed  such  a  work  existed,  was 
probably  not  a  narrative.     It  was  little  known ;  and  not  a  sen- 
tence from  it  is  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers.  Origen  says  that 
Basilides  wrote  a  Gospel  and  prefixed  his  own  name  to  it ;  a 
statement  which  is  repeated  by  Ambrose  and  Jerome.    Bat 
the  refutations  of  Basilides  take  notice  of  nothing  drawn  from 
such  a  work.    He  is  said  by  Ensebius  (quoting  from  Agrippa 
Castor)  to  have  written  a  work  in  twenty-four  books  "  upon  the 
Qospel " — apparently  an  exegetical  work ;  and  this  fact  may 
not  improbably  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  he  had 
fabricated  a  new  Gospel. 

In  order  to  show  how  obscure,  comparatively,  these  apocry- 
phal Gospels  were,  and  how  far  the  existence  of  them  is  from 
weakening,  in  the  least  degree,  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
and  verity  of  the  canonical  four,  we  will  state  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  two  most  prominent  of  these  fictions,  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Gospel  of  Peter  has  been  made  to  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  manifold  hypotheses  of  the  skeptical  school  of  critics. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  just  how  much  is  known  concerning  this 
work,  which  from  the  ado  made  about  it  by  the  critics  in  ques- 
tion, one  would  infer  to  be  a  document  of  great  notoriety  and 
importance  in  the  early  church.  It  has  been  said  that  Justin 
Martyr,  in  a  passage  of  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  makes  refer- 
ence to  a  Gospel  of  Peter;   but  this  is  a  mistake.*    The  first 

*The  passage  is  in  Tiyph.  c.  106.  See  Otto's  excellent  note,  (Otto's  Ed.  of 
JasiiD,  Vol  II.  p,  361).  'There  may  be  an  omission  of  diroffrtfXuv  before  aiT99,  as 
Otto  Bopposes ;  or  the  aiTo9  may  refer  to  Ckrut ;   or,  again,  the  allusion  may  be 
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notice  of  the  Gosp^  of  Peter  is  from  Serapion,  near  the  end 
of  the  second  century.     Serapion /bishop  of  Antioch,  had,  jg 
we  learn  from  Ensebios,  fonnd  that  some  disturbance  had  been 
cifeated  in  the  church  at  Rhosse,  a  town  in  Ciliciaj  by  a  so- 
called  Gospel  of  Peter  which  was  in  the  hands  of  some  of  tbe 
church  members.    At  first,  thinking  that  the  book  wasiann- 
less,  he  deemed  the  affair  undeserving  of  notice.    But  after- 
wards he  procured  a  copy  of  the  book  from  some  of  the 
Docetce,  who  used  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  objectionable 
matter.     Origen  has  a  single  allusion  to  this  Gospel,  as  con- 
taining, like  the  book  of  James,  the  statement  that  the  brotlm 
of  Jesus  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  It  is 
afterwards  barely  mentioned,  as  an  apocryphal  book,  by  Jerome 
This  is  aU  that  we  know  of  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter! 
It  is  not  clear  that  Origen  had  ever  seen  it.    The  bisbopof 
what  was   then   the   principal  See   in  the  East  had  nerei 
heard  of  the  book  until  he  met  with  it  at  Rhosse,  and  wiai 
he  wished  to  examine  it,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  copy  of 
some  heretical  Docetse  by  whom  it  was  used!    Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  a  narrative.    The  war  in 
which  Serapion  speaks  of  it  would  rather  suggest  the  inference 
that  its  contents  were  of  a  doctrinal  nature.    Eusebius  reckons 
it  among  the  evidently  spurious  works  **  which  were  nerer 
esteemed  valuable  enough  to  be  cited  by  any  ecclefiitetical 
writer."* 

The  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  is  first  mentioned  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  near  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Heqnotes 
from  it  a  fabulous  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Salome.  He 
expressly  characterizes  the  book  as  apocryphal.  A  pa8f«ge 
similar  to  that  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  fonnd  in 
the  spurious  fragment  entitled  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement 
(of  Eome)  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  not  written  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria;    and  it  is  pofisible 

to  Mark,  which  was  known  as  Peter's  Gospel    We  think  that  the  context  {« 
c.  106)  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  (as  Otto  tbinka)  thii  Jvik 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  refers  here  to  the  dvo^vi|/i«vf^/itrc  collectiTel/tfa 
in  the  plural— that  is,  to  our  four  Gospels. 
«£useb.  iU.  26. 
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that  the  forger  of  the  last  work  was  acquainted  with  this 
fictitious  Gospel.  It  is  enumerated  by  Origen  and  Jerome 
among  the  titles  of  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  they  furnish. 
Epiphanius  says  that  the  Sabellians  made  use  of  it ;  but  his 
statement  needs  confirmation.  So  much,  and  so  much  only, 
is  known  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians.  Some  have  consid- 
ered it  one  form  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Others,  in- 
cluding Norton,  have  held  it  to  be,  not  a  jiarrative,  but  a 
doctrinal  work.  It  was  written  in  an  obscure  and  mystical 
vein,  and  probably  presented  the  ascetic  notions  of  Egyptian, 
gnostical  sectaries,  among  whom  it  originated.  It  must  have 
had  a  limited  circulation.  No  Christian  writer  has  ever  attrib- 
uted to  it  any  historical  authority. 

We  might  proceed  to  notice  other  spurious  gospels,  or  books 
called  by  the  name  of  gospels,  which  are  the  subject  of  casual 
allusion  in  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  centuries.  But  we 
have  said  enough  to  give  our  readers  a  fair  impression  of  their 
insignificant  importance.  Beminding  the  reader  of  what  we 
have  said  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  framed  on 
the  basis  of  our  Matthew,  we  may  distinctly  affirm,  not  only 
that  the  Four  Gospels  of  the  canon  were  universally  accepted 
by  the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  but  also  that  no  other 
gospel  narratives  can  properly  be  said  to  have  divided  their 
honors  with  them.  It  may  be  affirkned,  with  hardly  any  quali- 
fication, that  they  stood  without  competitors.  The  spurious 
gospels  secured  little  or  no  recognition  outside  of  heretical  par- 
ties or  coteries  from  which  they  emanated.  On  the  contrary, 
if  not  wholly  unknown,  they  were  rejected  by  the  church 
"teachers  everywhere,  and  by  the  great  body  of  Christian 
people.* 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  principal  anti-gnostical 
writers  of  the  second  century,  and  their  adversaries,  alike  pro- 
ceed on  a  conception  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  which 

*  For  an  enumeration  of  these  apocryphal  writings,  see  De  Wette's  EinL  in  d. 
N.  Teetamenty  §  78  a.  Also,  Hofmann's  Art — Psendepgpraphen,  etc.— in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyo.  This  last  Article,  however,  refers  to  the  real  and  supposed  allusions 
in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  nncanonical  gospels ;  and  the  references  reqoire 
much  sifting. 
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is  identical  with  that  of  the  canonical  GospelB.  That  is  to  saj, 
both  parties  assume  that  the  history  of  Christ  which  we  find 
in  our  Gospels,  is  alone  authentic.  A  like  confirmation  of  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  Gospels  is  obtained  from  Ju^in 
Martyr.  They  were  undeniably  the  Gospels  to  which  he  refers 
as  being  authoritative — the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions.  Bat,  apart  from  this,  in  the  multitude  of  Justin's 
allusions  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  there  are  only  ax 
which  cannot  be  at  once  traced  to  the  Gospels  of  the  canon. 
Among  these  there  is  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  sayings  of  Cbrist 
Both  of  these  are  found,  also,  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  regards  the  four  Gospels  alone  as  authoritative.  The 
other  four  cases  of  deviation  from  our  Gospels  in  Justin,  are 
of  trivial  consequence — slight  details  added  to  the  canonical 
narrative.  With  these  unimportant  exceptions,  the  whde 
representation  of  the  history  of  Jesus  in  this  Father,  coincideB 
with  that  of  the  accepted  evangelists.*  Now  Justin  lived 
through  the  half  century  that  followed  the  death  of  John.  He 
had  traveled  extensively.  He  was  held  in  honor  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  successors.  He  gives  proof,  therefore,  that  the 
prevailing  conception  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Ghrifit  in  his 
time,  was  identical  with  that  of  the  canonical  historians,  and 
was  derived  from  them.  There  was  (mly  one  tradition  in  tlie 
Church  from  the  beginning. 

We  subjoin  brief  remarks  on  the  probable  mode  in  which 
the  earliest  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  originated.  Jesns  him- 
self wrote  nothing.  He  acted  with  quickening  and  renovating 
power  upon  the  world's  life.  But  for  Him  to  become  an  anthw 
would  violate  a  subtle  feeling  of  propriety  of  which  all  of  ds 
are  eensible.  At  first,  the  fresh  recollections  of  the  men  and 
women  who  bad  known  him,  especially  of  the  disciples  who 
had  composed,  as  it  were,  his  family,  were  the  unwritten  bo<^ 
which  all,  who  desired,  could  consult.  But  in  that  age,  and 
when  the  Gospel  soon  found  numerous  adherents  among  Greds, 
both  foreign  Jews  and  heathen,  it  was  impossible  that  the 

*  Semitch,  Denkwurdigkeitefi  det  Justin,  S.  844. '  The  statement  of 
we  have  verified  by  a  careful  and  repeated  perusal  of  Justin's  writings. 
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teachings  of  Christ  and  the  events  of  his  life  should  long 
remain  unrecorded.  At  the  outset,  it  is  probable  that  isolated 
memoranda  were  made  of  particular  events  or  discourses. 
These  rudimental  records  first  came  into  being  in  Galilee  and 
about  Capernaum.  In  this  viray,  a  cluster  of  traditions  would 
easily  come  to  exist  Then,  and  before  long,  followed  the  com- 
bination of  them,  and  the  earliest  efforts  at  framing  a  connect- 
ed history.  Such  were  the  essays  which  Luke  notices  in  his 
prologue.  At  length,  within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  there  were  efforts  at  more  regular  composition,  of 
which  the  works  of  Luke  are  the  maturest  specimen.  The  first 
three  Gospels  present  indubitable  traces  of  such  an  origin  as 
we  have  indicated.  We  are  not  to  look  for  chronological  pre- 
cision in  narratives  thus  constructed.  We  are  not  to  look  for 
light  on  all  parts  and  points  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  life.  The 
Gospel  of  John,  an  original  composition,  emanating  from  the 
.  mind  and  heart  of  the  loved  disciple,  is  the  document  to  be 
first  consulted  in  the  scientific  construdon  of  the  Saviour's 
history.  The  four  together  enable  us  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  not  so  full  as  we  crave,  yet  sufficient  for  every  practical 
need. 

VOL.   XXIII.  40 
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Article  II.— THE  SERMONS  OF  JOHN  HUSS. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  question  in  regard  to  any  man 
who  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  age,  orwlic»ht« 
attained  to  eminence  among  his  fellows,  by  what  meth'jddic 
he  attain  that  influence  or  secure  that  distinction.  And  soe^ 
times  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  man  lends  a  pecnlii- 
charm  to  common  words  and  trivial  incidents  which  seiret. 
confirm  our  impressions,  or  enabfe  us  to  trace  the  more  minafe 
outlines  of  his  character.  Although  familiar  with  the  life  of  i 
Washington  or  a  Webster,  we  could  yet  listen  for  hours  a]> 
wearied  to  the  brief  anecdote  which  a  gardener  or  an  md'x- 
cated  neighbor  had  gathered  up  from  daily  interconrw  lii 
them,  nor  should  we  regard  as  valueless  the  correspondflKt 
from  their  pens,  w#ich,  without  adding  new  facts  to  oar  stort 
of  information,  served  for  further  illustration  of  their  chameter, 
principles,  or  habits. 

It  is  thus  that  while,  from  sources  at  length  laid  open  tf^u 
we  are  able  to  study  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  great  h 
hemian  reformer  and  martyr,  John  Huss,  we  yet  wete 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction  every  contribution  which  eanrerre 
to  the  further  elucidation  of  his  spirit  and  his  career.  In  ^ 
inonumentaY^QlxdkVe^  many  of  his  saintly  letters  whicli  jee^j 
to  transform  his  prison  cell  to  a  Patmos — someofhitim^" 
memorable  discourses  delivered  before  the  Synod,  in  the  pre^ 
ence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  not  a  fevrof  hisJ^^ 
trinal  and  controversial  treatises,  in  which  we  learn  io^isk 
the  scriptural  simplicity  and  correctness  of  many  of  his  views, 
his  rare  ability  in  argument,  and  his  vigor  in  refutation.  Bnt 
it  is  still  gratifying  to  confirm  or  correct  the  impressions  de- 
rived from  these  sources  by  the  light  aflforded  in  the  recect 
German  translations  of  his  Bohemian  sermons.  These  ha^^ 
been  translated  and  published  under  the  supervision  of  Dr 
John  Nowotny,  pastor  of  Petershain  in  Germany,  and  hs^ 
been   issued  in   successive  parts,  tlie  earliest  appearing  m^ 
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16mo.  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages,  in  1854.  The  other  . ' 
parts  combined  made  an  octavo  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pages,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  discourses  are  derived 
from  an  old  Bohemian  Postille  which  the  Moravian  brethren 
brought  with  them  to  Herrnhut,  where  the  translator,  Dr. 
Nowotny,  discovered  it. 

The  discourses  are  thirty  in  number,  and  take  the  form  of 
familiar  expositions  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  assigned  to  be 
read  on  the  diflFerent  Sabbaths  of  the  year.     In  some  instan- 
ces they  are  little  more  than  an  extended  popular  commentary, 
in  others  they  embody  an   excursus  on  some  important  point. 
For  instance,  he  takes  up  the  subject  of  excommunication, 
shows  into  how  many  kinds  it  may  be  divided,  in  what  cases 
it  is  to  be  feared,  and  in  what  cases  despised.     *•  The  power  of 
the  Keys"  is  also  taken  up,   and  by  a  method   of  exposition 
which  modern  commentators  would   regard  as  far  in  advance 
of  the  age,  he  shows  just  how  far  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
extend-*,  and  that  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone.    Again 
the  practical  question  as  to  the  righteousness  or  duty  of  fleeing 
from  persecution  is  discussed  at  length,  and  those  subjects  in 
which  liis  contemporaries  would  naturally^  take  the  deepest  in- 
terest are   appropriately  introduced,  and  give  occasion  for  ex- 
tended remark.     Only  in  a  very  few  instances  is  there  any- 
thing  approaching   in   form  to  a  logical  or  systematic  discus- 
sion embodied  in   a  single  sermon.     The  style  is  simple  and 
familiar,  adapted  to  popular  apprehension   and  void  of  a^  rhe- 
torical ornament.    In  his  Latin  sermons,  preached  before  the 
Synod  at  Prague,  we  recognize  in  Huss  the  scholar  as  well  as 
the  earnest  reformer.     But  in  these  expositions  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  common  mind,  and  speaks  to  his  countrymen  in 
their  own  vernacular. 

Unquestionably  a  large  share  of  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
erted was  due  to  the  eflFective  use  which  he  made  of  his  native 
Bohemian.  His  merits  in  this  respect  are  now  freely  con- 
ceded. In  all  his  Bohemian  writings  he  paid  special  attention 
to  the  language,  and  "exerted  a  decided  and  lasting  influence 
on  it.''*     To  render  the  alphabet  more  interesting  and  attrac- 
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live  to  learners,  he  imitated  Cyril's  logenious  mode  of  giving 
to  each  letter  the  name  of  some  well-known  Bohemian  word. 
which  had  that  letter  for  its  initial,  e.  g.  H,  hospodiay  lord;K, 
KralyTSAng,  He  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
Bohemian  orthography,*  in  which  he  laid  down  rules  vhicii 
are  regarded  as  authoritative  even  at  the  present  day.t  To 
his  larger  treatises  he  was  accustomed  to  prefix  a  preface. 
touching  on  matters  of  grammar  and  orthography,  for  the  in- 
struction of  copyists,  in  which  he  admonished  them  not  to  fall 
back  into  the  old  method  of  writing.  With  a  patriotic  zeal  le 
strove  against  that  blending  of  German  and  Bohemian  wEl 
had  begun  already  to  prevail  at  Prague,  and  which  threateoeii 
to  displace  both  languages  by  a  mongrel  or  patoi^^  which  m 
an  offense  alike  to  true  national  feeling  and  to  literary  taste. 
As  a  Bohemian  writer,  therefore,  he  cherished  the  ambition  rf 
a  purist,  and  endeavored  to  mould  his  native  language  iu 
graceful  and  becoming  forms.  He  studied  simplicity,  pre- 
cision, and  consistency,  not  only  in  the  structure  of  sentencis, 
but  in  the  structure  of  the  alphabet  and  the  spelling  of  the 
words.  The  correction  and  distribution  of  the  Bohemian 
Bible  is  said  to  have  been  his  constant  care.  He  was,  indeei 
as  really  a  reformer  of  Bohemian  orthography  as  of  the  Mit 
mian  Church. 

This  is  a  most  significant  fact.  It  warrants  us  in  classio; 
him  with  the  first  great  English  Eeformer,  Wicliffe,  wh(R 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  give  greater  precision  to  English  orthography,  and  to  shape 
the  language,  as  well  as  with  Luther,  the  publication  of  whose 
German  Bible  is  the  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  his 
native  language.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  superior  importance 
of  the  labors  of  Huss  as  a  Reformer,  we  might  still  havebeen  call- 
ed to  recognize  his  merits  as  the  most  enterprising  and  practical 
student  of  his  native  language,  as  the  man  to  whose  labors  and 
critical  skill  it  is  most  deeply  indebted. 

We  are  warranted  in  the  inference  that  he  gave  special  at- 
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tention  to  his  Postilles,  as  also  to  his  other  Boliemian  writings. 
We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  not  only  from  the  consideration 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  instruction  of  his  unlettered  country- 
men, but  from  the  fact  that  they  present  on  several  points  an 
extended  vindication. of  his  principles  and  of  the  course  which 
lie  had  pursued.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  they  were 
written  for  the  most  part  during  the  year  1413,  while  lie  was 
in  exile  from  Prague.  They  doubtless  embody  the  substance 
of  what  he  preached  to  the  crowds  led  by  curiosity  or  sympa- 
thy to  hear  the  words  and  see  the  person  of  one  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  terrible  sentence  of  papal  excommunication, 
and  on  whose  account  a  great  city  had  been  put  under  inter- 
dict. They  contain  more  or  less  extended  references  to  the 
harsh  and  cruel  measures  of  persecution  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  his  standard  of  Christian  authority  and  duty,  his 
views  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  anti- 
christian  character  of  the  papacy,  his  exposures  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal vice,  as  well  as  simple  expositions  of  Scripture  applicable 
to  the  needs  and  the  experience  of  the  Christian  life,  and  level 
to  the  humblest  capacity.  The  learned  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague  seems  to  lay  aside  his  academic  robes,  and  vie 
with  Luther  in  his  eflFort  to  speak  "  so  that  children  and  ser- 
vants might  understand"  his  words. 

There  are  some  points  on  which  Huss  never  attained  to 
well-defined  evangelical  views.  The  leaven  of  Eomish  corrup- 
tion in  doctrine  which  was  not  entirely  purged  out,  or  rather 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  whose  language  repeatedly  is 
what  would  now  be  considered  loose  and  unguarded,  was 
allowed  to  obscure  or  confuse  his  apprehensions  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  in  no  instance 
distinctly  presented,  although  the  mischiefs  and  wickedness  of 
Papal  indulgences  are  unsparingly  exposed,  and  our  salvation 
is  made  to  depend  alone  on  the  atoning  death  of  Christ. 

But  we  may  set  fortli  his  ideas  of  the  truth  which  the  servant 
of  Christ  is  commissioned  to  preach  in  his  own  words.  These 
indicate  plainly  enough  his  emancipation  from  thraldom  to 
Papal  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to  any  authority  which  would 
set  aside  the  commands  of  Christ. 
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"  But  what  were  the  disciples  to  preach  ?  He  himself  answers ;  repentance  cm 
the  part  of  men,  and  forgiveness  of  sin  among  all  nations — that  is,  all  men— » 
that  all  who  repent  shall  be  forgiven  of  all  their  sins  for  the  sake  of  the  snfo- 
ings  of  Christ.  And  here  I  must  briefly  remark,  repentance  means  bitter  sorrow 
and  pain  for  all  past,  and  careful  avoidance  of  all  future,  sin — ^as  explained  br  St 
Augustine,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  and  others.  Hence  he  is  called  a  penitent  Chri^ss, 
who  sincerely  sorrows  for  his  past  sins,  and  is  firmly  resolved  to  yield  no  more  lo 
sin,  even  till  his  death.  But  whoever  sins  again,  after  he  has  confessed  hi^  sis?, 
is  a  contemner  of  repentance,  according  to  the  explanation  of  St.  Isodore.  Tkia 
explanation  of  that  Saint  rests  upon  the  words  which  Cliriat  addressed  to  th* 
adulterous  woman,  *  neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more.'  Hence  we 
see  that  Jesus  forbade  the  woman  both  the  w^ish  and  the  purpose  of  sin.  Bet  this 
is  the  beginning  of  repentance;  its  further  progress  consUta  in  sorrow  isA 
anguish  for  the  wickedness  that  has  been  done,  and  ita  completion  is  the  satislk- 
tion,  that  is,  the  patient  endurance  of  all  kinds  of  self^enial,  sach  as  £i»tiQ§. 
prayer,  watching,  and  the  various  works  of  mercy  which  in  the  holy  Scriptart 
are  called  fruits  of  repentance. 

"  But  after  this  sort  assuredly  do  not  the  deceivers  of  the  world  and  the  fiilig 
priests  preach,  viz. :  that  men  should  repent,  and  indeed  before  all  things  eke 
purify  their  wills  from  every  intent  of  sin,  penitently  bemoan  their  sins  and  <b 
works  meet  for  repentance.  But  they  preach  just  this— whoever  gives  gold  re- 
ceives the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  release  from  the  eternal  penalty  of  ^ 
But  that  their  lie  be  not  too  striking^  and  their  manifest  simony  and  avarice  be 
not  too  glaring,  they  endeavor  to  mask  both  by  saying — '  our  foi^veness  bestow 
we  upon  those  who  confess  their  sin,  and  bemoan  the  same  in  their  hearts.' 
But  where  now  is  satisfaction  for  sin  ?  By  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  the  Lord  God 
says,  *  if  the  wicked  shall  turn  from  all  his  sins  which  he  hath  done,  &nd  keep  aO 
my  commands  and  do  righteously  and  well,  then  shall  he  live  and  not  die.'  Of  al 
his  transgressions  which  he  has  committed,  there  shall  be  no  more  mestiis. 
Here,  in  the  word  of  God,  has  the  penitent  sinner  the  assurance  of  the  farigtve^ 
ness  of  all  his  sins,  if  he  penitently  sorrow  for  them  and  give  satUfactioo.  He 
keeps,  in  his  repentance,  the  command  of  God  and  does  right,  that  is,  o^- 
rects  himself  in  whatever  excess  of  sin,  and  does  good  to  his  neogkbor 
whom  he  has  wronged.  But  he  does  himself  good  also,  that  is,  he  i^ 
fers  cheerfully,  and  so  much  the  more  the  greater  his  sin  has  beea,  ibr 
this  is  right  according  to  the  Scripture.  But  this  is  not  right  that  oae 
should  give  gold,  and  through  barren  repentance  over  the  mnltitade  of  his 
sins,  go  to  heaven  when  he  dies,  while  another  who  pays  nothing  shall  snSer 
grievous  penalty  for  his  sins,  even  though  they  are  less  than  those  of  the  first 

"  But  let  us  make  this  more 'plain.  We  will  suppose  two  men—  one  of  whom, 
fifty  years  through,  has,  with  all  the  lust  of  his  carnal  will,  indulged  in  deadlj 
sin,  and  has  never  repented  of  his  sins;  the  other  has  lived  righteously  and  lu5 
yielded  to  no  deadly  sin.  We  will  suppose  further  that  the  first  dies  without  the 
thorough  penitence  that  should  blot  out  his  sins,  inasmuch  as  he  has  given  the 
Pope  gold  ;  the  other  dies  likewise,  but  with  far  deeper  penitence  for  his  little 
daily  sins,  but  he  does  not  buy  himself  exemption  from  the  Pope.  Now  see  how 
the  first  enters  at  once  into  heaven,  according  to  the  teaching  of  th^e  U^ 
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decelven,  since  be  gave  gold ;  but  tbe  otber  must  suffer  tbe  pain  of  bell,  for  tbe 
single  reason  that  he  has  not  bought  himself  release  from  the  Pope  with  g^ld. 

"  But  whence  can  the  Pope  have  derived  such  monstrous  authority  ?  Or  has 
Christ  ever  given  him  this  power  for  gold,  who  says — '  but  the  servant  who  knew 
the  Lord's  will,  and  has  not  repented  or  done  according  to  his  will,  ehall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes  ! '  But  observe  that  the  man  who  on  the  above  sup- 
position has  lived  in  gross  wickedness  for  fifty  years,  and  has  not  done  according 
to  God's  conmiands.  although  he  knew  his  Lord's  will,  shall  have  nothing  to  suf- 
fer, inasmuch  as  he  has  given  the  Pope  gold.  Thus  is  Christ's  word  made  null, 
which  declares  that  the  servant  who  did  not  according  to  his  master's  will,  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  So  also  has  that  word  become  obsolete,  that  Christ 
must  suffer  and  so  enter  into  his  glory.  Even  the  righteousness  of  God  is  done 
away  with,  if  one  may  live  for  fifty  years  in  all  kinds  of  lust,  and  suffer  nothing 
Id  consequence,  if  only  he  gives  the  Pope  gold,  for  thus  he  goes  from  earthly  in- 
dulgence to  heavenly  bliss ;  he  enjoys  both  sensual  and  spiritual  blessedness ';  he 
has  his  heaven  here,  and  is  glorified  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Is  not  the 
righteousness  of  God  by  such  doctrine  entirely  and  completely  dispensed  with  ? 
Therefore,  says  St.  Jerome,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  from  earthly  indulgence 
to  heavenly  bliss. 

"  But  why  should  men  give  themselves  so  much  trouble,  when  every  one  who 
gives  gold,  and  purchases  himself  indulgence,  may  with  no  more  vexations  enter 
heaven  when  he  dies  7  And  consequently,  no  one  is  bound  to  prayer,  Casting, 
alms,  and  other  works  pertaining  to  charity,  who  has  confessed  and  given  gold  to 
the  false  priests.  .  .  .  But  possibly  some  one  might  say  in  confession  to  the 
priest — '  my  dear  priest,  see,  I  give  you  this  gold,  give  me  I  pray  you  therefore 
just  the  assured  certainty  that  I  do  not  bestow  it  in  vain.'  Then  the  priest  would 
answer  him,  '  you  have  the  Pope's  letter  already,  what  would  you  have  more  V 
but  the  man  replies, '  I  would  like  fuller  assurance,  a  letter  of  Christ,  or  at  least 
an  autograph  of  St.  Peter  or  Paul,  who  also  filled  this  office,  and  never  issued 
such  letters  of  indulgence.'  Thus  pushed,  the  priest  would  certainly  fall  into 
great  confusion,  since  he  cannot  say  even  of  himself  whether  he  shall  reach 
heaven  or  hell.  And  the  Pope  knows  just  as  little  as  the  peasant  whether  he  will 
be  saved  or  not 

"  Such  prophets  (referred  to  by  Peter  in  his  Second  Epistle,  ii.  1)  have  certain- 
ly  blasphemed  the  way  of  truth,  as  fools  do  also ;  and  if  one  contrasts  their  false 
doctrines  with  the  Scripture,  then  is  he  a  heretic.  I'hey  do  not  see  that  the  holy 
Apostle  Peter  names  them  teacher s^  which  means  the  same  witli  Doctor 9^  as  they 
are  generally  called,  inasmuch  as  they  are  instructed  in  papal  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, or  in  cunningly  devised  words,  and  thereby  they  deceive  the  people. 
Therefore  St.  Peter  says — •  and  through  avarice,  by  feigned  words,  shall  they 
make  gain  of  you  ? '  And  it  is  a  cunningly  feigned  story  that  whoever  gives 
gold,  though  he  be  the  greatest  wretch,  receives  forgiveness  of  sin  and  release 
from  the  pains  of  hell,  if  he  but  confesses  and  testifies  sorrow.  And  is  it  not  a 
scandalous  matter,  invented  by  avarice,  that  whoever  seeks  pardon  and  ezempfioxL 
from  the  pains  of  hell  has  only  to  give  as  much  gold  for  .it  as  he  would  need  to 
expend  on  a  journey  to  and  from  Rome  ?  Yea,  is  it  not  a  scandalous  thing  when 
we  are  still  told  that  the  Pope  exercises  great  compassion  in  sparing  Christians 
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the  labor  and  trouble  of  a  long  joaraey  to  Rome,  and  grants  them  a  great  {arcr 
in  their  own  dwellings,  when  ke,  in  virtue  of  his  plenary  authority,  ean  do  wbit 
he  will,  and  when  it  depends  solely  on  his  will  whether  any  one  shall  reedve  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  therewith  admission  to  heaven,  or  shall  be  eternally  tonnoit 
ed  in  hell  ?  Yet  with  such  impious  words  do  the  avaricious  teachere  of  Aoti- 
Christ  practice  upon  Christ's  people,  and  they  are  guilty  of  leading  tiiem  astrij 
from  the  way  of  truth,  and  setting  their  hopes  on  their  gold  and  the  indnlgeoeei, 
by  which  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  their  souls." 

Such  a  passage  as  the  above  might,  without  the  author's 
name,  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  Luther's.  The  error? 
which  he  combats  are  the  same  which  a  century  later  the  great 
Gterman  reformer  felt  himself  called  upon  to  expose.  The  di- 
rectness of  his  language  and  the  fearlessness  of  his  utterance 
show  how  carefully  he  had  considered  the  subject,  and  how 
firmly  he  grasped  his  conclusions.  A  man  who  by  his  convic- 
tions had  been  forced  to  speak  such  words  could  never  agab  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  Rome. 

In  a  discourse  based  on  the  passage,  John  xvi.  23-30,  in  which 
Christ  declares  that  whatsoever  shall  be  asked  in  Hi*  name 
shall  be  granted,  Huss  takes  occasion  to  discuss  in  a  more  me- 
thodical way  than  is  usual  with  him,  the  subject  of  prayer. 
The  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  various  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  presented  in  a  single  paragraph  of  the  introduction: 
"  Who  is  to  pray  ?  The  righteous  man.  How  ?  In  a  right- 
eous manner.  For  what  ?  For  that  which  is  good.  In  whose 
name?  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  J  To  God 
the  Father,"  The  discussion  of  these  points  enables  him  to 
bring  forward  some  of  the  most  important  and  vital  truths  per- 
taining to  the  sphere  of  Christian  experience. 

It  is  thus  that  he  presents  the  privilege  of  prayer : 

"  Oh  1  how  might  one  rejoice  if  a  great  king  or  pope,  who  often  lies,  sbouW 
yet  readily  promise  us  something  to  which  he  binds  himself  by  his  oath!  M^*- 
king  should  promise  a  village,  a  castle,  or  a  horse,  or  the  pope  a  hishoprie  or  & 
benefice,  though  with  a  breath  they  might  pass  away  before  they  had  girenrbat 
they  had  promised,  how  earnestly  would  he  pray  that  it  might  be  falfiUed!  ^sl 
1  o  1  here  the  King  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  highest  Bishop  of  all,  gireifli' 
promise— He  who  can  neither  deceive  any  one,  or  die,  and  who  also  hasthepowr 
to  give  whatever  good  man  can  ask — and  yet  men  do  not  pray  to  this  King  v^^ 
Bishop  so  earnestly  as  they  do  to  mortal  liars,  whom  they  serve  also  more  «ars 
estly  than  they  do  God.    Only  see — whoever  will — ^how  hnmble  so  mwy  sR 
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when  they  ask  a  king  or  pope  for  anything ;  they  neither  think  then  of  anything 
else,  nor  look  round  about  them,  and  they  are  also  yery  considerate,  so  as  to 
blonder  in  not  so  much  as  a  single  word,  and  to  say  or  do  nothing  which  might 
be  amiss.  But  when  they  pray  to  God  the  Father,  in  many  oases  they  know  not 
what  they  say,  for  they  are  thinking  mainly  upon  something  else,  and  busy  them- 
selves with  foreign  matters ;  yea,  they  think  more  of  wantonness,  passions,  and 
transient  good,  than  of  the  Lord  God,  and  therefore  they  receiye  nothing,  for 
they  do  not  pray  aright.  Consequently  he  that  would  be  heard  must  apply 
himself  to  prayer,  as  I  have  already  said.  Especially  must  he  see  whether  he  is 
Christ's  disciple ;  whether  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  promise 
*if  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My  name,'  (fee,  is  made.  Whoever  follows  Christ 
in  patience,  humility,  and  other  virtues  is  His  disciple,  as  He  has  said,  *  Ye  are 
my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.' " 

The  second  point  discussed  is  the  right  kind  of  prayer.  Here 
we  are  told  that  he  prays  aright  who  asks  for  the  things  that 
pertain  to  salvation.  For  such  things — as  those  contained  in 
our  Lord's  Prayer — we  may  ask  unconditionally,  without  add- 
ing "  if  it  be  Thy  will."  But  other  things  must  be  asked  condi- 
tionally. It  was  thus  that  Christ  prayed.  For  we  know  not 
what  God  will  do,  and  what  He  has  determined  in  our  varied 
circumstances  to  be  best  for  us. 

The  question  to  whom  we  are  to  pray  allows  Huss  to  present 
his  Scriptural  and  anti-papal  views.  Prayer  is  to  be  addressed 
to  God  alone : 

"  But  some  direct  their  prayers  to  the  saintu  more  than  to  God,  or  they  compose 
and  direct  their  prayers  to  the  saints  only,  insomuch  that  they  appear  to  have  no 
more  thought  of  God  at  all.  Others  satisfy  themselves  by  loud  supplications  to 
men,  and  this  is  what  the  gods  of  this  world — those  who  give  themselves  out  as 
such,  as  popes,  cardinals,  and  other  prelates,  who  require  others  to  fall  on  their 
knees  before  them,  and  offer  prayer  and  entreaty — would  have  of  them.  But  so 
did  not  the  Apostles  and  other  holy  men.  Assuredly  they  did  not  allow  others 
to  fall  down  before  them,  and  they  admonished  the  people  to  pray  earnestly  to 
God,  for  they  were  taught  of  Christ,  who  says,  *  If  ye  ask  My  Father  in  My 
name,  it  shall  be  granted  unto  you.' " 

With  respect  to  the  answers  which  may  be  expected  to  prayer 
the  language  of  Huss  is  as  well  weighed  and  judicious  as  any 
utterance  of  the  modern  pulpit.  He  gives  no  expression  to 
fanatical  or  extravagant  views.  He  does  not  say  that  every 
specific  request  of  the  true  believer  shall  be  granted: 

'*The  good  man  often  prays  Tor  things  which  may  not  tend  to  promote  his 
spiritual  interests,  and  is  not  answered.    So  Paul  prayed  the  Lord  thrice  that  he 
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might  be  relieved  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  yet  his  prayer  was  denied,  for  Uw 
thorn  was  to  be  sanctified  to  the  salvation  of  his  sool.  So  saints  hsye  oftec 
prayed  for  others,  and  were  not  heard  because  those  for  whonoi  they  prajed  were 
unworthy,  as  was  the  case  when  Samuel  supplicated  for  Saul.  And  oftec  God 
does  not  hear  our  prayer,  and  withdraws  himself  till  his  gracious  time  hucose. 
So  Christ  deferred  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Syrophenecian  woman.  Gcd 
would  teach  us  patient  continuance  in  prayer.  Christ  bids  us  pray  in  til  bo- 
mility,  and  every  Christian  is  bound  to  pray,  but  not  for  transitorj  gocd  k> 
honor  or  for  vengeance.'* 

"  From  Christ's  own  words,  every  true  servant  of  his  may  see  that  we  hiT«  t 
true  priest,  who  has  himself  promised  us  that  he  will  pray  the  Father  for  ui,  tod 
hence  we  are  assured  that  the  Father  hears  him  when  he  intercedes  for  ns,  ud 
that  He  loves  every  man  that  loves  Christ." 

Lightly  as  Huss  thought  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  pre- 
lates to  bestow  by  ordination  spiritual  gifts,  he  does  Dot-as 
was  charged  against  him — make  their  office  altogether  ncll 
and  void.     Here  is  what  he  says : 

"  It  may  be,  and  often  is  the  case,  that  one  who,  with  holy  pnrpoie  lod  a 
accordance  with  Christian  usage,  receives  consecration  from  a  wicked  \k\f)^. 
receives  therewith  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  he  receives  them  bjnomeatf 
from  the  false  bishop,  but  from  an  incomparably  higher  priest  who  speciaDjcofi- 
secrates  and  annoints  his  faithful  ones,  that  is,  from  Christ  the  Lord." 

The  superstitious  terror  which  the  usurped  power  of  the 
priesthood  to  forgive  sin*  often  inspired,  is  most  effectoalir 
counteracted  by  the  clear  statement : 

*'  Man  can  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  only  through  the  power  of  God  ud  tk 
merit  of  Christ.  Then  let  any  one — ^Pope,  bishop,  or  any  priest  soever— call  ool, 
'  0  man,  I  forgive  thee  thy  sins;  I  free  thee  from  thy  sins  and  the  pains  of  het! !' 
it  is  mere  breath,  and  to  no  purpose,  and  of  no  avail,  unless  God  forgires  tk 
man  who  truly  repents  of  all  his  sins.  ....  But  the  true  ChristiM  does 
not  suffer  himself  at  any  time  to  be  led  astray.  His  hope  rests  on  God,  vbo  pv- 
dons  his  sins.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  no  priest  can  retain  his  sins  any  lo!?ff. 
if  God  releases  him  from  them«  And  so,  also,  I  would  not  allow  my§elf  to  b« 
frightened,  though  all  the  priests  were  to  cry  out  together  that  they  do  not  for- 
give my  sins.  I  am  loosed  from  them,  if  God  looses  me,  and  their  cry  is  t  Uk 
lie.  Nor  will  I  suffer  myself  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  them  when  they  wyt*  dm. 
*  we  forgive  you  your  sins,  and  release  yoii  from  the  pains  of  hell.'  for  I  knof 
what  God  says — ^that  if  you  do  not  sincerely  repent  of  your  sins,  then  are  th«r 
retfuned.** 

Huss  found  his  most  bitter  antagonists  among  the  priest- 
hood, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  sometimes  exposes  their 
vicious  life  in  a  most  scathing  style.     He  regarded  them  as 
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the  enemies  of  tlie  truth,  as  the  instigatora  of  persecution,  as 
the  deceivers  of  the  people.  Never  would  he  have  spoken  of 
them  as  he  has,  if  the  knowledge  of  his  hearers  had  not  borne 
liim  out  in  his  assertions. 

"  If  a  priest  in  the  ale-hoase,  daring  a  quarrel  orer  his  dice  or  about  vile  har- 
lots, receives  a  box  on  the  ear,  his  opponent  is  forthwith  summoned  before  the 
spiritual  tribunal  and  excommunicated.  But  if  the  priest  is  wounded,  then  is 
public  worship  interdicted,  and  his  opponent  is  forced  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  since  they  pretend  that  only  the  Pope  can  absolve  him  who  has  wounded 
a  priest  But  if  a  priest  cuts  off  aoy  one's  hand  or  foot,  or  even  puts  an  iunocent 
man  to  death,  neither  is  public  worship  interdicted,  nor  is  such  a  priestly  trans- 
lessor  subjected  to  excommunication.  .  .  .  Whoso  preaches  that  priests  are 
God8][and  divine  miracle-workers — ^that  they  have  power  to  save  or  damn  a  man 
as  they  please — that  no  one  without  them  can  be  saved — that  no  one  must  accuse 
them  of  any  sin  whatever — that  they  alone  must  eat  and  drink  and  waste  the 
Tery  best  of  all  things — whoever  preaches  after  this  fashion  is  an  honorable 
preacher,  and  only  such  an  one  must  preach.  But  whoso  preaches  that  priests 
should  not  be  wanton,  that  they  should  not  plunder  the  people  by  their  simony 
and  greed,  that  they  should  have  only  matrons  to  whom  they  are  not  related, 
and  be  satisfied  with  a  single  benefice — he  is  a  slanderer  of  the  holy  priesthood,  a 
troubler  of  the  holy  church,  and  a  heretic,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  preach. 
Him  they  summon  before  their  tribunals  and  curse.  And  if  this  snare  of  the 
devU  does  not  answer,  they.prohibit  public  worship,  and  spread  their  devil's  net 
OS  much  as  possible,  and  where  they  can,  forbid  all  men  to  serve  God.  God  com- 
mands—preach, baptize,  observe  the  eucharist  in'remembrance  of  me ;  but  Anti- 
Christ  says— preach  not,  baptize  not,  perform  no  mass,  pray  not,  but  give  ear  to 
me. 

"  And  the  common  people  imagine,  according  to  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  all 
right,  and  they  cannot  conceive  that  if  the  servant  of  a  king  was  to  conunand 
all  his  fellow  servants  to  lay  down  their  office  and  cease  their  service,  because 
one  servant  of  the  king  is  wicked,  these  are  not  to  obey,  and  that  they  are  not 
to  intermit  their  service,  if  a  faithful  servant  of  the  king  do  not  gratify  the  wish 
of  a  wicked  officer.  So,  good  men  are  not  to  submit  when  commanded  not  to  obey 
the  King  Christ,  and  prosecute  his  business,  and  they  are  not  to  pay  any  regard 
to  the  prohibition  of  public  worship,  as  I  have  written  at  length  in  my  Latin 
treatise  on  the  Church.  The  net  of  interdict  was  first  thrown  out  by  the  Pope 
over  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wounding  of  a  cardinal,  and  all  Rome  was  to 
refrain  from  the  public  worship  of  God.  But  when  Anti-Christ  saw  that  this 
method  did  him  good  service,  he  threw  out  his  net  still  more  broadly,  and  this 
with  the  special  object  of  keeping  any  one  from  attacking  his  priests,  or  coming 
too  near  to  himsell  And  finally,  he  spread  out  his  net  in  the  neatest  and  most 
cunning  way,  so  that  the  birds  of  Christ  might  not  feel  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  scruple  about  the  representations  laid  before  them.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Lord  God  will  so  much  the  sooner  enlighten  Ills  people,  that 
they  may  rend  the  net,  and  g^ve  to  Him  the  glory,  even  against  the  will  of  anti- 
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Christ,  and  not  intermit  the  worship  of  God.  Yea,  God  be  thanked  that  in  E^ 
holy  word  He  has  given  anti-Christ  and  his  servants  no  pretext  for  their  dotags, 
bnt  has  commanded  His  disciples  to  rend  the  net,  that  His  praise  resoand  abroad 
forever.  And  so  shall  I,  if  God  will,  notwithstanding  their  interdict,  preKh 
God's  word,  though  such  adversaries  of  it  should  neither  worshiper  baptize, ad 
thus  would  I  still  the  more  strengthen  Christ's  sheep  in  the  faitb. 

"  And  who  wrongs  his  neighbor  more  than  the  priests  in  their  dninkeQaoi 
and  carousals  ?  And  who  are  they  with  hearts  that  are  never  satisfied!  Tber 
are  priests  who  are  so  insatiable  in  their  desires  that  they  would  deroor  the 
whole  world,  with  all  its  goods,  and  still  remain  a-hongered  ;  even  as  tbeSci^ 
ture  says,  the  avaricious  is  never  satisfied  with  gold,  and  Ariatode,  tboo^  a 
heathen,  says, '  the  desire  to  have  grows  without  ceasing/  AndthQ8,asSo)oic(ii 
says,  *  wickedness  has  blinded  them,  that  they  think  they  do  God  serncei/tkj 
curse,  excommunicate,  imprison,  torture  and  kill  true  Christians.  Therefore,  sin 
tiie  Saviour,  *  the  time  shall  come  when  he  that  killeth  you  shall  think  be  Ml 
God  service.'  So  it  was  with  the  Jews,  putting  Christ  and  his  disciples  to  dntk 
They  said,  '  we  have  a  law  and  according  to  that  law  he  ought  to  di&'  Ms^ 
our  priests  do  also,  when  they  lay  hold  of  a  man  that  crosses  their  a?arioeuii 
wantonness,  and  disturbs  them  therein ;  they  curse  him,  summon  him  t«  tral. 
put  him  in  prison,  and  cry  out,  this  man,  according  to  our  statutes,  mast  die,  ssl 
not  by  any  easy  death,  but  he  must  be  consumed  by  fire.  Bnt  He  who  ilooc  ii 
infallible,  who  can  neither  deceive  or  be  deceived,  says  of  them  that  tbef  sbtH 
do  this  to  you  *  because  they  know  neither  my  Father  nor  me.'  And  Isaiah  sap, 
'  the  ox  knoweth  bis  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  oot 
know,  my  people  do  not  consider.'  A  toiling  ox  that  plows  the  earth,  is  a  gof4i 
priest  who  with  the  ploughshare  of  the  word  of  God  goes  into  the  heart  of  nau. 
and  roots  out  the  tares  of  sin,  and  sows  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  smo,  is 
the  heart,  and  presses  out  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  or  frees  the  truth  fromhEiaa 
inventions  and  additions.  Such  a  priest  is  one  of  God's  oxen,  that  knows  his  m- 
ter  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  priests  who  fare  sumptuously  and  beooiDe  fit,  is^  i^ 
consequence  trouble  themselves  no  more  about  the  soul's  salvation,  and  ploriixi 
work  no  more,  are  the  fat  oxen  ...  to  whom  the  Prophet  Amos  criSsot^- 
*  Hear  this  word,  ye  fat  oxen,  ye  who  dwell  in  Samaria,  who  wrong  the  Deedf 
and  trample  on  the  poor,  and  say  to  your  masters,  bring,  let  us  drink;  theLoH 
God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness,  that  the  days  shall  come  upon  yoo,thit  ye 
shall  be  taken  away  with  hooks,  and  your  posterity  with  fish  hooks.'  ThiB  <iw 
the  herdsman  Amos  prophecy  to  the  oxen,  that  is,  to  the  fat  priests  on  the  mooi' 
tains  of  Samaria, — that  is,  on  the  watch,  for  Samaria  is  tranalated,  wttch.  iii^ 
the  priests  are  to  keep  watch  over  men  that  the  devil  do  not  steal  them  awT»d 
destroy  them.  Yet  instead  of  this,  they  wrong  the  needy,  oppress  them,  «Jh. 
bring  them  to  want.  For  on  one  side  they  force  them  to  pay  tithes,  sacrifie*. 
pay  them  gold  for  baptism,  confession,  the  holy  sacrament  and  other  spirital 
things.  On  the  other  side  they  reduce  them  to  want,  tearing  from  them  all  tfai 
good  men  would  give  to  the  poor.  They  wrong  them  also  with  lying  indoIg«B«^ 
and  thereby  especially  absorb  their  property,  or  avariciously  keep  it  back;  Mf 
all  that  priests  have  belongs  to  the  poor,  that  is,  whatever  is  more  than  they  atw 
for  comfortable  clothing,  Ac,  so  that  thus  the  priests  may  lead  God's  peoj«» 
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eternal  salvatioD.  And  thereupon  the  fat  oxen  say  to  their  lorda — ^that  is,  the 
laity  who  are  set  for  the  maintenance  of  church  goods  and  priests — '  bring,  let  us 
drink.'  And  they  stuff  themselves  .  .  .  even  beyond  their  animal  appetites 
isvbich  no  four-footed  ox  would  do,  and  therefore  woe  be  to  them  .  .  .  for,  as 
in  Amos,  God  hath  sworn  that  the  days  shall  come,  &c..  so  shall  worms  devour 
their  body,  and  devils  take  possession  of  their  souls." 

These  sermons  of  Huss  furnish  us  in  fact,  as  the  passage  just 
quoted  might  suggest,  a  vivid  and  striking  picture  of  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  age.  No  one  who  has  perused  the  testi- 
mony left  us  by  those  who  participated  in  the  memorable 
council  of  Constance,  or  the  sermons  which  were  delivered 
before  it,  in  which  priestly  vice  and  ecclesiastical  corruption 
are  rebuked,  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that  Huss  has  exagger- 
ated a  single  feature.  But  while  these  deal  in  sharp  invective, 
the  tone  of  the  Bohemian  reformer  is  marked  by  sadness.  He 
fdt  what  they  scuw. 

"  The  life  of  God's  true  servants,"  he  says,  "  has  become  bitter  to  them.  In 
many  lands,  as  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Misnia,  England,  and  elsewhere,  they  suffer 
great  persecutions.  The  faithful  priests  are  put  to  death,  tortured,  cursed ;  nor 
is  it  advisable  on  any  account  to  appeal  to  Rome,  where  Anti-Christ^s  wickedness, 
baseness,  pride,  and  simony  have  culminated,  so  that  simony  and  avarice  have 
poured  forth  in  a  rushing  tide  from  Rome  to  Bohemia.  Bishoprlcks  are  bought 
and  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  many  a  lordly  estate.  The  common  people  are 
confounded.  Some  are  afraid  to  confess  the  truth  against  error.  Some,  through 
the  discord  among  priests,  do  not  know  what  to  hold.  Others  still  experience 
great  concern  that  many  go  thus  astray,  while  yet  others  suffer  wrong,  are  slan- 
dered as  heretics,  and  put  to  death,  through  the  great  persecution  of  divine  truth. 
The  waves  of  the  sea,  that  is,  the  men  of  the  world,  rage,  for  the  world  is  com- 
pared to  the  sea,  and  they  bruit  abroad  that  they  who  confess  Christ  and  defend 
His  truth  are  errorists  and  heretics.  ...  If  any  true  Christian  spirit  is  to  be 
found  to  oppose  their  baseness,  they  are  filled  with  hate  and  bitterness,  and  by 
their  wicked  device  forbid  by  interdict  the  public  worship  of  God,  when  they  can- 
not suppress  the  preaching  which  reveals  to  the  people  their  scandalous  perver- 
sity. ...  Of  this  wickedness  have  I  written,  in  my  books,  both  in  Bohemian 
and  Latin,  and  to  me  this  wickedness  seems  to  be  the  most  vexatious  and  intoler- 
able to  the  true  Christian.  But  neither  wrong  nor  pain  and  death  can  deter  the 
true  preacher  with  real  love  to  God,  from  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  and  the 
false  prohibition  of  public  worship  is  a  grievous  stone  of  stumbling,  not  so  much 
to  the  preacher,  who  is  glad  to  preach,  as  to  the  people  who  would  gladly  hear 
the  word  of  God." 

We  may  judge  of  the  earnest  tone  of  the  exhortations  of  Huss 
in  repeated  instances,  from  the  close  of  his  discourse  on  Luke 
xxi.  25-33. 
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"  Dearly  beloved,  let  us  diligently  consider  this  so  solemn  and  fearful  adrent  of 
Christ,  and  his  day  of  judgment,  and  reflect  devoutly  on  his  first  coming  to  this 
world,  when  for  us  he  became  man,  and  subjected  himself  to  weariness  and  pain 
for  our  ransom.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  he  visits  us  with  his  grace  and  finds  us 
prepared  for  death.  Let  us  meditate  on  his  final  coming  that  we  may  be  smn- 
moned  to  his  heavenly  joy.  .  .  .  Reform  your  life ;  change  your  habits ; 
overcome  all  solicitations  to  evil,  and  wash  away  all  your  past  sin  with  tears 
of  penitence ;  for  ye  shall  so  much  the  more  confidently  expect  the  coming 
Judge,  the  more  mindful  ye  are  of  the  terror  to  come,  and  are  prepared 
therefor.  And  to  our  salvation  may  He,  our  gracious  Saviour,  make  dl  Uun^ 
work  togctlicr,  who  is  God  and  true  man,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  praise  in  the 
highest  forever." 

That  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Hussites,  Cochleius,  bitterly 
complains  of  the  extent  to  which  the  women  of  Bohemia  were 
infected  by  the  new  opinions.  He  speaks  of  the  boldness, 
which  he  accounts  impudence,  with  which  they  ventured  to 
defend  their  views  against  the  priests,  even  to  their  face.  We 
meet  with  incidental  confirmation  of  the  facts  upon  which  his 
representations  are  based  in  these  discourses  of  Huss.  Perhaps 
the  passage  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ad  captandum  dass, 
but  if  so,  it  stands  almost  isolated  in  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
former. 

"  See  how  the  gracious  Saviour  chose  that  his  glorious  resurrection  should  be 
made  known  through  women.  Women  first  were  made  aware  of  hia  resurrection, 
since  they  did  not,  like  the  Apostle,  doubt  in  regard  to  it,  and  were  therefore  to 
make  known  the  glorification  of  the  Lord.  Give  ear  then,  ye  priests,  even  to 
women,  if  these  remind  you  of  your  faithlessness  in  following  Christ,  and  exhort 
you  to  repentance.  I,  at  least,  accept  it  thankfully  if  even  an  old  granny  teach 
me  anything  that  is  good,  that  is,  admonish  me  to  keep  God's  holy  conmiands. 
Many  priests  count  it  folly  that  pious  women  should  instruct  them  in  anything 
that  is  good,  and  reprove  them  for  their  sins,  just  as  the  Apostles  regarded  the 
words  of  the  women  concerning  the  Lord's  resurrection  as  fables,  and  did  not 
believe  them.  We  too  seek  Christ  along  with  the  women — as  St.  Gregory  ex- 
plains— when  we  with  upright  faith  full  of  the  savor  of  Christian  virtues  and 
with  the  example  of  good  works,  hasten  to  Him,  who  for  us  was  laid  in  the  grave 
of  death.  And  just  as  the  pious  women  of  our  Gospel  saw  the  angels  of  the 
Lord,  so  have  true  souls,  rich  in  all  virtues,  angel-thoughts,  and  are  honorad  by 
God  with  peculiar  revelation-gifts.** 

We  meet  in  the  sermons  of  Huss  not  unfrequently  those 
quaint  conceits  and  allegorical  interpretations  which,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  age,  either  adorn  or  disfigure  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  Christian  Fathers.    With  these,  like  Bede  and 
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Alcuin,  Hubs  was  familiar,  and  his  expositions  frequently 
remind  us  of  the  English  Saint  and  of  Charlemagne's  teacher. 
His  references  are  frequent  to  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  Origen,  and  he  quotes  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Gregory,  Hugh  de  St.  Victor,  Bernard,  Remigius,  Boethius, 
and  others.  With  Aristotle  also,  he  seems  to  be  familiar,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  range  of  his  reading  must  have  been 
immense.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  while  some  of  his  allegorical 
interpretations  are  borrowed,  others  are  original.  Jericho 
means  the  want  and  weakness  of  our  fallen  nature.  The  seven 
evil  spirits  are  the  seven  deadly  sins,  each  of  which  is  worse  . 
than  the  devil  himself,  for  the  devil,  as  a  spirit,  is  a  good 
creature  of  God,  while  every  deadly  sin  is  originally  and 
wholly  evil.  The  ^^Jhe  loaves^^  are  specifically  explained,  as 
first,  the  fear  of  condemnation,  second,  meditation  on  death, 
third,  the  breaking  off  from  sin,  fourth,  sincere  repentance  and 
sorrow  for  sin,  fifth,  the  purpose  to  sin  no  more.  The  two 
fishes  are  devout  prayer  and  holy  fasting,  and  with  these  loaves 
and  fishes  Christ  feeds  the  whole  multitude  of  the  penitent.' 
The  "  lad  "  who  has  them  is  the  Son  of  God  himself.  To  re- 
ceive the  food  worthily,  we  must  sit  down  on  the  grass ;  that 
is,  humble  ourselves,  and  recognize  onr  faults,  for  we  are  like 
the  glass  that  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  no  more.  The  twehe 
baskets,  again,  are  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  gathered  up  the 
fragments,  to  dispense  them  afterward  to  others. 

The  penny,  also,  as  the  reward  of  the  faithful  laborer,  is 
spiritualized.  It  is  of  an  enduring  nature  and  signifies  the 
lasting  blessedness  of  the  elect.  It  is  round,  its  circular  form 
having  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  so  God,  who  is  the  true 
reward  of  his  servants,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Finally, 
the  inscription,  splendidly  traced  on  the  silver  or  gold  coins,  is 
like  the  inscription  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  Godhead,  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Him  who  creates  and  governs 
all,  which  his  elect  may  read  and  gaze  upon  to  their  eternal 
joy.  The  five-fold  visitation  which  the  householder  makes  to 
summon  laborers  to  his  vineyard,  is  also  significant.  By  it  the 
successive  steps  of  God's  gracious  dispensation,  in  the  patri- 
archal times  of  Noah,  Abraham,  David,  and  Christ  himself, 
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« 
are  set  forth.    Nor  is  this  all.    The  calls  of  the  householder 

are  addressed  to  us  during  the  six  periods  of  human  life,  and 
this  is  made  the  basis  of  an  earnest  appeal  to  diligence  in 
Christ's  vineyard. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  IIuss  indulges  in  these  curious 
and  sometimes  fanciful  interpretations,  less  to  gratify  his  own 
taste  or  excite  surprise  in  his  readers,  than  to  present  the  truth 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  leave  an  abiding  impression.  From 
first  to  last,  he  is  intensely  practical.  The  speculative  element 
is  kept  almost  entirely  in  the  background.  The  reformer  feels 
that  he  is  dealing  with  actual  sin  and  deadly  errors.  His  own 
personal  wrongs  and  dangers,  to  which  he  not  unfrequently 
refers,  lend  to  his  words  a  tone  of  deepest  earnestness.  Anti- 
Christ  in  all  his  forms,  is  the  real  antagonist,  and  every  word 
the  reformer  utters  is  a  blow.  He  explains,  he  argues,  he  ex- 
horts, he  inveighs  against  prevalent  iniquity ;  but  we  seem  to 
see  the  foe  ever  confronting  him,  and  leaving  him  no  leisure 
for  mere  curious  theories  or  fanciful  conceits.  He  speaks,  as  a 
general  thing,  with  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  solemnity 
of  one  who  feels  that  vast,  yea,  eternal  interests  are  staked 
upon  his  words.  He  is  training  heroes  for  a  conflict  near  at 
hand,  or  ratlier  already  actually  begun.  He  is  instructing 
them  in  his  own  views,  and  infusing  into  them  his  own  spirit 
He  feels  that  he  has  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  even  if  retreat  was 
possible.  He  has  thrown  down  his  challenge.  He  has  regis- 
tered his  charge.  He  has  impeached  the  great  criminal.  He 
feels  that  he  has  done  it,  like  the  old  Athenian,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  becoming  himself  the  victim,  if  he  fails  to  make  good 
his  cause. 

•  With  this  issue  of  the  strife,  his  own  fate  is  identified.  He 
is  fully  aware  of  it,  yet  he  feels  that  the  personal  result  to  him- 
self is  of  small  account,  except  as  indicative  of  the  triumph  or 
defeat  of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Still  we  cannot 
peruse  his  sermons  without  feeling  our  sympathies  warmly 
enlisted  in  his  behalf.  There  is  so  much  of  biographical  inci- 
dent, so  much  of  noble  resolve  and  generous  enthusiasm  for  the 
truth,  such  manly  vindication  of  his  course,  such  a  fi*ank 
avowal  of  motives,  that  our  hearts  are  carried  captive  before 
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we  are  aware,  and  yet  we  do  not  regret  this  surrender  of  onr 
sympathies. 

He  confesses  that  once  he  had  himself  thought  that  the  Pope 
could  do  no  wrong ;  but  it  was  before  he  had  read  and  studied 
the  word  of  God  He  sets  before  us  the  methods  which  his 
enemies  had  pursued  to  silence  him,  the  violence  they  pro- 
posed and  in  part  executed,  the  injustice  of  his  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  impious  nature  of  the  interdict,  till  the  malignity 
of  his  persecutors  becomes  transparent.  He  gives  us  the  reason 
for  his  withdrawal  from  Prague,  and  he  justifies  himself  by 
tlie  example  and  directions  of  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  That  he  did  not  comply  with  the  cita- 
tion to  Rome  was  in  no  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  only 
from  a  just  sense  of  its  danger  and  its  fatality.  Yet  no  pre- 
tended excommunication  can  exclude  him  from  the  love  and 
communion  of  Christ.  His  allegiance  to  the  Master  forbids 
him  to  yield  to  the  usurpation  of  a  fellow  servant.  He  is  still 
resolved  to  preach.  If  driven  from  the  city,  like  Christ, 
he  will  take  his  stand  in  the  market  place,  in  the  streets,  on 
the  hillside,  or  in  the  wilderness,  and  speak  forth  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  His  work  must  be  done.  His  duty  must  be,  dis- 
charged, and  no  consideration  of  ease  and  comfort  will  allow 
him  to  violate  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

And  yet  we  meet  with  nothing  indicative  of  spiritual  pride. 
There  is  no  assumption  of  merit,  no  claim  to  superiority  for 
what  he  has  done  and  suffered.  It  is  even  touching  to  hear 
his  own  confessions,  so  deeply  do  they  sometimes  allow  us  to 
look  into  the  motives  and  purposes  of  his  own  heart.  He  pro- 
fesses that  he  had  never  prayed  "  our  Father "  {unaer  Vater) 
as  he  ought,  and  we  seem  to  have  brought  to  view  his  lofty 
ideal  of  spiritual  perfection.  He  declares  himself  ready  to  be 
instructed  by  the  very  humblest  disciple  of  Christ,  and  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  in  his  love  for  the  simple  truth,  and  in  his 
ready  submission  to  the  divine  will,  however  apprehended,  he 
has  already  won  a  noble  victory  over  himself. 

While  these  discourses  give  us  no  new  facts  in  the  life  of 
Huss,  and  while  they  set  forth  no  doctrinal  views  with  which, 
from  other  sources,  we  were  not  already  familiar,  they  admit 
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lis  to  a  closer  intimacy  with  his  deep  and  soul-absorbing  con- 
victions, and  they  tend  to  confirm  the  impression  made  npon 
us  by  his  bearing  before  the  Council  of  Constance  and  his 
heroic  martyrdom.  They  explain  to  us  also,  in  a  measure, 
that  strength  of  deep  personal  attachment  which,  after  bis 
death,  led  his  countrymen  to  cherish  his  memory  as  a  hallowed 
treasure,  and  made  his  name  the  rallying-word  for  reform. 
Wo  see,  moreover,  how  deliberately,  and  on  what  a  clear 
scriptural  basis  he  adopted  those  views  which  brought  him 
into  collision  with  Rome,  and  we  listen  to  his  words  of  admoni- 
tion, reproof,  and  rebuke,  as  they  are  uttered  in  a  tone  of  fear- 
lessness not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.  The  fearful 
proportions  and  issues  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  he  had 
enlisted  for  life,  rise  up  more  distinctly  before  us,  and  we  see 
the  Reformer  in  his  exile,  suppressing  no  utterance,  "  bating 
no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  making  no  concessions,  keeping  back 
nu  unpalatable  truth,  softening  down  no  expressions  to  winch 
a  cold  prudence  might  object,  but  placing  on  record,  to  be 
read  while  he  lived,  and  after  he  had  gone,  scriptural  trntLs 
wliich  were  to  be  the  seed  of  reformation  for  the  liarvest  of 
after  centuries.  But  what  perhaps  is  still  more  remarkable, 
we  discern  no  traces  of  personal  malice,  and  we  miss  that 
coarseness  of  expression  in  which  Luther,  a  century  later, 
seemed  almost  to  revel.  Wo  meet  here  and  there  outbursts 
of  passionate  emotion,  but  they  are  kept  within  the  limits  of 
Christian  truth,  reason,  and  charity.  We  can  see  that  the  Re- 
former feels  and  feels  deeply  ;  and  he  lays  hold  with  a  strong 
grasp  on  the  sympathies  as  well  as  the  reason  of  the  reader, 
but  he  adopts  no  unbecoming  method,  nor  does  he  resort  to 
any  unworthy  or  undignified  appeal.  He  stands  before  ns,  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  integrity  which  is  above  impeachment, 
asking  no  personal  favor,  but  only  the  tribute  of  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  the  authority  of  that  truth  which  he  lives  to 
preach,  and  for  which  he  is  willing  to  die. 
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Articlk  III— a  century  OF  ENGLISH  PARTIES. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  Accessiofi  of 
George  Third,  1760-1860.  By  Thomas  Erskikk  May,  C.  B. 
In  two  volumes.    Volume  II.    Boston ;  Crosby  <fc  Nichols,  1864. 

Mb.  May,  in  publishing  his  Constitutional  History,  has  con- 
ferred a  benefit  equally  upon  Europe  and  America.  England 
has  arrived  at  that  stage  in  which  the  fruits  of  her  last  Revolu- 
tion, having  developed  during  the  intervening  period,  seem  to 
be  arriving  at  their  best  maturity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
welcome  to  her  political  thinkers  than  an  intelligent  survey  of 
the  transition  state.  Nothing  can  be  more  opportune  to  aid  in 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  changes  which  are  now  taking  place, 
than  a  work  showing  the  process  by  which  the  present  situa- 
tion was  reached.  Such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  encourage  those 
English  statesmen  who  seek  to  keep  pace  with  the  intelligence 
of  successive  eras  ;  for  it  presents  a  history  which  compels  the 
inference  that  progress  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  just.  It  cannot 
fail  to  refute  and  vanquish,  on  the  other  hand,  those  statesmen, 
who  would  render  the  British  system  inflexible,  who  would 
confine  it  to  ancient  limits,  who  would  defy  living  and  growing 
forces,  who  would  keep  obsolete  forces  in  a  difficult  and  com- 
pulsory existence.  America  has  come  to  that  point,  where  the 
more  advanced  doctrines  of  liberty  are  trembling  in  a  terrible 
crisis ;  where  the  test,  accomplished,  will  make  or  destroy  the 
hopes  of  many  millions  seeking  to  be  free;  where  the  various 
and  momentous  changes,  which  always  operate  upon  an  uncer- 
tain political  state,  are  applying  to  republicanism  a  trial  pro- 
portionate to  each  principle  of  republican  theory.  It  is  a 
period  in  which  to  study  anxiously  the  logic  of  events ;  to 
observe  how,  among  a  people  of  similar  national  traits,  liberties 
have  been  oppressed,  fought  for,  and  achieved ;  to  note  the 
operation  of  public  distress  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  the 
result  which  proceeds  therefrom  ;  to  learn  liow,  by  the  light  of 
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an  experience  at  once  distinct  and   feasonable,  to  avoid  the 
dangers  which  crowd  upon  a  people  under  the  gloom  of  civil 
discord.     To   both   countries,  therefore, — to  England,  in  her 
peaceful  march  toward  a  broader  freedom, — and  to  America, 
seeking  by  more  violent  means  to  prove  its  efficacy, — a  book 
like  that  which  Mr.  May  has  issued  comes  with  especial  fitness. 
His  main  object — the  presenting  with  clearness  the  results  of 
a  century  of  political  change, — has  been  ably  accomplished. 
No  doubt  remains  in  the  mind,  after  the  perusal  of  the  History, 
that  the  causes  proposed  have  really  achieved  the  stated  results. 
Every  fact  is  open  to   the  belief  of  a  cautious  thinker.    The 
conclusions  appeal  at  once  to  the  reason.     The  principal  events 
which  have  led  to  the  present  position  of  England  are  compre- 
hended, and  stated  with  fairness.    Not  that  Mr.  May  does  not 
occasionally,  even  often,  show  his  own  political  bias;  for  in 
many  instances  distinct  preference  is  given  to  those  versions  of 
facts  which  have  been  reiterated  by  the  Whigs,  and  as  frequent- 
ly denied   by  the   Tories.     His  view  of  events  throughout  is 
essentially  the  Whig  view.     That   any  party,  as  parties  were 
during  the   last  century,  should  be  so  far  beyond  the  rest  in 
every  virtue  of  patriotism,  ability,  and   honesty,  as  Mr.  May 
represents  the  Whigs  to  have  been,  does  not  seem  probable  to 
the   impartial  mind.     The  Whig  party  was  undoubtedly  a 
powerful  medium  of  good  state-craft.     It  undoubtedly  achieved 
many  and  important  triumphs  on  the  side  of  progress.     It  has 
generally  led  in  measures  for  securing  a  liberal  system.    It  is 
owing  to  the  Whigs  that  popular  representation  is  reaching, 
after  generations  of  opposition,  its  proper  importance  in  the 
government  of  the  nation.     It  is  owing  to  the  Wliigs  that 
commercial  interests  have  become  rival  to  land  interests  ;  that 
commercial  power  has  kept  pace  with  commercial.growth.     To 
the  Whigs  must  be  laid  the  credit  of  adjusting  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  several  estates.     But,  referring  to  tlie  time 
when  Mr.  May's  history  opens,  far  from  being  the  immaculate 
band  of  zealous  patriots  he  would  have  us  believe  them,  there 
never  was  more  corruption,  more  lust  of  power,  more  greedi- 
ness for  gain,  more  bitter  jealousy,  more  servility  to  the  crown, 
more  favoritism,  more  devotion  to  partisan  ends,  in  any  party, 
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than  we  find  at  that  period  choking  the  ranks  of  the  Whig 
party.  A  tenure  of  power  almost  uninterrupted  since  the  time 
of  James  the  Second, — and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  under 
the  leadership  of  the  unprincipled  Walpole, — had  made  the 
Whigs  arrogant,  forgetful  of  their  cardinal  doctrines,  and  total- 
ly heedless  of  political  virtue.  It  was  under  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration that  Henry  Fox  opened  an  office  for  buying  the  votes 
of  Commoners.  It  was  under  a  Whig  administration  that  the 
same  Henry  Fox  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  peerage. 
That  greatest  of  Whigs,  almost  the  greatest  of  Englishmen, 
the  Earl  of  Chatham — against  whose  virtue  it  would  be  a  sac- 
rilege to  breathe  a  suspicion — was  so  far  habituated  to  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  as  to  be  bought  off  with  an  Earldom.  Under  no 
party  has  the  system  of  boroughs  ever  been  more  abused,  than 
it  was  abused  by  the  Whigs  at  that  time.  There  was  no  word 
of  reform — no  cry  of  popular  rights — no  attempt  to  foster  com- 
merce against  land,— no  movement  in  behalf  of  other  peoples 
aiming  at  freedom.  The  Declaration  of  Eights  was  forgotten, 
in  the  anxiety  to  push  foreign  wars.  Principles  old  as  Magna 
Charta  were  neglected,  in  the  rage  to  hunt  down  every  squire 
who  loved  the  ancient  line,  and  every  Scotchman  who  had 
worn  the  Stuart  cockade.  Toleration  was  active  in  behalf  of 
Dissenters,  dormant  when  the  High  Church  was  to  be  humbled. 
The  pretended  champions  of  human  rights,  attracting,  by  their 
apparently  permanent  superiority,  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
became  willing  followers  of  the  most  haughty  and  domineering 
aristocrats  of  the  realm.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  party 
which  gloried  in  having  established  public  liberty,  would  seem 
to  be  to  encourage  individual  effort,  to  advance  personal  ability, 
to  make  account  rather  of  those  who  had  become  great,  than 
of  those  who  were  born  great.  But  the  record  of  aristocracies 
shows  no  parallel  to  the  exclusiveness,  the  covetousness,  the 
overbearing  pride  of  the  great  Whig  houses  of  the  last  century. 
Norfolk,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  Richmond,  Newcastle — the 
most  conspicuous  names  on  the  role  of  English  nobles, — were 
found  monopolizing  the  power  and  the  voice  of  the  Whigs, 
overruling  Pitt,  sneering  at  their  common  born  allies, — the 
select  clique  who  through  party  machinery  and  stupid  kings 
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governed  after  tlieir  own  desires.  In  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, this  Revohitionary  party  had  changed  their  base  com- 
plete!)'. They  began  by  insisting  on  tlie  rights  of  the  people 
to  be  lieard,  and  to  be  free.  They  ended  by  being  the  strong- 
hold of  the  great  aristocrats.  Long  use  of  power  had  blunted 
the  ancient  furor ;  they  had  gradually  resorted  to  the  more 
arbitrary  security  of  established  influence.  We  would  not 
be  understood  as  intimating  that  the  Whigs  were  worse  as 
regards  political  integrity,  than  the  Tories.  We  only  wish 
to  show  that  they  were  not  much  better.  We  wish  to 
show  that  the  pretence  that  later  liberty  was  owing  t(»  ancient 
Whiggery  is  not  sustainable, — that  they  were,  as  a  party,  cor- 
rupt and  selfish, — and  that  their  leaders,  far  from  desiring 
liberal  doctrines  to  be  put  in  practice,  however  loudly  tliey 
might  be  preached,  were  the  most  arrant  sticklers  for  hereditary 
privilege  in  the  whole  history  of  British  statesmanship. 
Thackeray,  in  his  satire,  ''  The  Book  of  Snobs,"  has  with  apt 
humor  defined  what  it  was  to  be  a  Whig — "  He  must  be  a 
reformer — as  much  or  little  as  he  liked  " — but  at  all  events, 
"he  must  believe  that  the  Whigs  must  be  in  oflSce."  The 
history  of  the  Whigs  during  the  last  century  gives  a  ludicrous 
point  to  this  irony.  In  spite  of  all  Lord  John  Russell  has  been 
saying  for  the  last  fifty  years  about  their  respect  for  the  people, 
their  tolerance  of  opposite  opinion,  their  devotion  to  popular 
liberty, — their  record  shows  nothing  more  plainly  than  that 
they  would  and  did  sacrifice  every  Whig  tradition  for  the  sake 
of  power.  Their  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  demands  of  the  age 
were  only  heard  from  the  benches  of  the  opposition — a  seat  on 
the  ministerial  side  seemed  to  comfort  and  quell  their  agitated 
souls.  In  that  golden  ageof  British  statesmanship,  the  later 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Whigs  and  Tories  were,  as 
ever,  equally  grasping  and  equally  flexible.  If  Mr.  Pitt  aban- 
doned, on  becoming  Premier,  his  ancient  ideas  of  reform,  Mr. 
Fox  made  himself  the  scoff  of  the  nation  by  joining  with  Lord 
North.  The  Whigs  fell  on  the  accession  of  George  the  Third, 
and  from  being  the  stately  court  party,  bloated  with  the  gifts 
of  power,  they  became  loud  voiced  champions  of  political 
liberty  and  virtue.     But  the  chance  of  sharing  ofiice,  no  matter 
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with  whom,  was  seized  tlie  moment  it  arose ;  and  Fox,  that 
spotless  patriot,  that  friend  of  the  plebeian,  that  consistent, 
honest  statesman,  united  his  forces  with  a  man  whom  he  had 
called  a  traitor,  and  whom  he  had  declared  worthy  of  a  traitor's 
doom.  With  him  came  in  a  host  of  virtuous  Whigs,  clearing 
their  skirts,  as  they  ascended  to  the  ante-chambers  of  St. 
James's,  of  the  filthy  cause  of  the  people.  One  takes  but  little 
comfort,  therefore,  in  reading  the  transactions  of  either  party, 
during  that  conspicuous  period.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  an  utter  dearth  of  political  principle.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  associates  really  had  settled  ideas  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Undoubtedly  they  thought  popular  suffrage 
a  blessing,  the  American  war  an  outrage,  toleration  a  Christian 
duty,  tlie  French  Revolution  a  heaven  sent  crisis.  Undoubted- 
ly, if  they  could  have  achieved  it  with  safe  majorities,  they 
would  have  made  some  reforms.  But  it  was  a  far  greater 
triumph  for  them  to  defeat  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  enfranchise  the 
towns ;  and  to  do  it  they  were  willing  to  ride  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  extreme  of  Tories.  They  were  much 
more  solicitous  to  erect  the  Kegency,  than  to  vindicate  the 
freedom  of  speech ;  for  the  Regency  would  give  them  a  Whig 
Regent.  The  most  ardent  apologist  of  America  became  the 
bosom  ally  of  the  most  unyielding  oppressor  of  America.  In 
an  age  of  such  splendid  abilities  as  the  English  nation  have 
never  been  blessed  with  before  or  since,  every  party  had,  with- 
in it,  living  and  dominant  corruption  and  selfishness — and  it 
can  no  more  be  said  of  the  Whigs  than  of  the  Tories,  that  they 
set  an  example  to  posterity  worthy  of  imitation  by  their  suc- 
cessors. The  court  of  George  the  Third  was  the  seat  of  dark 
and  arbitrary  measures,  of  the  selfish  exercise  of  power,  of  the 
overbearing  insolence  of  power,  of  the  complete  devotion  of 
power  to  its  own  safety,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  party  ends. 
The  court  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  headquarters  of 
debauchery,  disaffection,  hypocritical  professions,  and  factious 
conspiracy.  And  yet,  gloomy  as  this  picture  is,  there  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  those  times,  many  rays  of  light 
to  relieve  it.  Ministers,  when  they  could  afford  it,  exercised 
in  many  cases  wisdom  and  unselfish  policy.    They  were  often 
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compelled  to  take  the  right  measures,  by  the  forces  which  acted 
upon  their  permanency.  They  often  made  steps  in  the  right 
direction  from  a  judicious  foresight  as  to  what  was  to  be. 
In  the  ranks  of  both  parties  men  were  to  be  found,  of 
the  greatest  talent,  and  of  high  rank,  whom  the  lust  of 
power  did  not  swerve  from  an  exalted  sense  of  public  duty. 
And  it  may  well  be  said  that  of  such  men — men  who  preferred 
being  right  to  being  powerful — the  Whigs  may  justly  claim 
the  large  preponderance.  No  word  ever  was  whispered  against 
the  integrity  of  Burke — of  Komilly — of  Grey — of  Erskine — 
examples  of  virtuous  statesmanship  which  it  were  well  for  the 
world  that  they  should  live  for  all  time.  They  were  not,  in- 
deed, the  leaders  of  their  party,— they  often  refused  to  follow 
their  party, — yet  they  were,  throughout  their  career,  the  model 
representatives  of  pure  Whig  principles.  Among  the  Tories, 
Wilberforce,  Huskisson,  Canning,  Perceval,  were  equally  con- 
sistent in  their  virtue  and  their  steady  devotion  to  Conser- 
vatism. Mr.  Pitt,  unlike  Fox,  was  in  private  life  unblemished. 
The  hours  which  his  dissolute  rival  spent  in  gambling  and 
carousing,  were  passed  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  study  and 
thought.  He  came  into  the  government  a  poor  younger  son. 
He  went  out  almost  reduced  to  penury.  He  neither  sought 
money  for  himself,  nor  used  it  to  influence  others.  No  species 
of  dissipation  tainted  his  daily  life.  He  was  respected  on  all 
hands  as  singularly  upright.  But  as  a  statesman,  his  moral 
principle  was  blunted — perhaps  by  the  influence  of  the  age, 
perhaps  by  the  unusual  temptations  of  his  youth.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  the  worthy  son  upon  whom  had  fallen  the 
mantle  and  the  hopes  of  the  greatest  of  orators.  His  first 
denunciation  was  of  excessive  royal  power.  In  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  with  a  zeal  which  he  had  inherit- 
ed, he  started  as  the  advocate  of  British  liberty.  But  when  at 
an  early  age  he  found  himself  the  chief  counselor  of  royalty, 
the  bulwark  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  transformed  into  the 
unbending  leader  of  the  prerogative  party.  It  seems,  indeed, 
well  nigh  impossible  for  any  man,  of  capacity,  however  great, 
to  have  led  any  party  at  that  time,  who  uniformly  kept  to 
his  honest  convictions  in  spite  of  temptation.     And  yet,  amidst 
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all  the  strife  of  faction,  when  the  honest  patriot  might  well 
doubt  under  whose  banner  to  fight,  wlien  each  great  leader 
was  for  himself  ah)ne,  when  every  political  crime  was  familiar 
by  its  frequency  and  openness, — the  principles  which  at  last 
are  law  throughout  the  British  empire  were  growing  and  taking 
a  better  foothold  upon  the  soil.  From  this  apparently  worse 
than  useless  wrangling  of  party  chiefs,  a  final  good  was  pro- 
ceeding, which  would  in  time  elevate  the  people,  and  give 
them  a  just  share  in  the  government.  Mr.  May  is  probably 
right  in  attributing  this  result  to  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Whig  party.  They  have  been  the  medium  of  it  almost  in 
spite  of  themselves.  It  has  been  their  fortune,  that  the  inevit- 
able tendency  of  the  nation  has  been  toward  the  adoption  of 
those  measures,  which  it  has  been  their  policy,  in  the  effort  to 
reach  office,  to  advocate.  The  Whig  aristocrats  had  little  in 
common  with  the  demagogues  who  always  voted  with  them, 
and  continually  agitated  reform  doctrines.  If  they  could  use 
the  demagogues  to  mount  to  power,  they  did  it ;  but  they  did 
it  haughtily  and  as  superiors.  They  were  never  too  modest  to 
claim  the  credit ;  and  the  fruit,  planted  by  the  plebeian,  was 
plucked  by  the  patrician.  They  frowned  upon  the  measures 
proposed  by  those  who  represented  the  people,  until  the  time 
came  when  the  advocacy  of  those  measures  led  to  Whitehall, 
— then  Brudett  and  Hunt  and  Brougham  were  men  and 
brothers,  the  great  Devonshires  and  Staffords  took  up  the  lead, 
and  the  self-flattering  Whigs  bestowed  blessings  on  the  nation. 
When,  in  1830,  having  successfully  fought  reform  over  the 
head  of  Wellington,  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  the  aristocrats 
absorbed  the  high  trusts,  and  only  here  and  there  a  crust  was 
thrown  to  a  powerful  plebeian  whose  eloquence  had  brought  to 
the  bill  the  solid  support  of  the  lower  class.  All  the  while  the 
haughty  heads  of  the  Whig  leaders  were  raised  in  contempt 
above  those  with  whom  expediency  compelled  them  to  act. 
We  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  advance  the  idea,  that  the 
Whig  party,  as  far  as  its  movers  were  concerned,  was  rather 
compelled,  than  willing,  to  be  the  pioneer  of  English  progress ; 
that  it  was  long  governed  by  pure  aristocratical  influence  ;  that 
it  never,  till  it  was  forced  either  by  the  urgency  of  the  people, 
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or  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  their  rivals,  took  a  generous 
step  toward  popular  liberty ;  that  it  was,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  the  two  first  Brunswicks,  the  stay  and  prop  of  the  throne. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  attribute  to  the  Tory  party  of 
the  last  century,  a  disloyal  spirit  toward  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, and  designs  to  reinstate  the  fallen  House  of  Stuart.  That 
men  wlio  acted  with  the  Tories  entertained  snch  feelings,  is 
undeniable.  That  the  great  mass  of  those  who  opposed  Wal- 
pole  and  Newcastle  felt  so,  is  entirely  untrue.  Tlie  Tories 
joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Whigs  to  overturn  James  ;  they 
were  equally  zealous  with  the  Whigs  in  welcoming  William. 
James  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Tories,  because  he  sought  to 
degrade  the  State  Church,  and  restore  the  hierarchical  power 
of  Rome ;  as  he  did  that  of  the  Whigs,  by  his  acts  of  tyranny, 
and  his  disregard  of  the  voice  of  Parliament.  The  Tories  were, 
therefore,  in  general,  loyal  subjects  of  the  new  line.  Those 
who  adhered  to  the  Pretender  had  the  same  relation  to  the 
Tories  that  Mr.  Bright  now  lias  to  the  Liberals, — ^and  often 
voted  with  the  Whigs  against  them.  BoHngbroke,  by  his  trea- 
son, ostracized  himself  as  much  from  his  own  party  as  from 
their  rivals.  The  long  minority  of  the  Tories  ended  bv  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third ;  and  throughout  that  king's 
long  reign  they,  with  little  interruption,  administered  his  king- 
dom. The  suddenness  and  completeness  of  their  elevation 
from  the  shadow  to  the  sunshine  of  the  court,  had  much  the 
same  eflfect  that  long  use  of  power  had  had  upon  the  Whigs. 
They  seemed  to  try  how  far  they  could  outstrip  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  acts  of  political  corruption.  The  arbitrary  spirit  of 
their  traditions  needed  no  check  :  for  they  held  the  complete 
power,  as  the  power  was  then  balanced.  They  did  not  have 
to  work  against  the  tide,  as  their  disciples  did  half  a  century 
later.  Consequently  they  plunged  into  the  American  war, 
taxed  high,  bribed  freely,  quarreled  with  each  other,  created 
Tory  peers  by  the  dozen,  persecuted  Wilkes  and  Junius,  kept 
down  the  Papists,  and  flattered  and  humored  the  king.  Yet 
this  narrow  minded  set  of  men  aided  unconsciously  in  the  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  liberty.  The  extremity  to  which 
they   carried    their  practice  of  arbitrary  power  produced  a 
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quicker  growth  of  the  contrary  principle ;  just  as  the  extremi- 
ty to  which  the  radical  democrats  went,  operated  to  retard  the 
adoption  of  their  doctrines,  by  startliiTg  all  classes.  That  lib- 
eral measures  came  gradually  to  their  maturity,  seems  owing 
to  causes  which  might  be  considered  as  antagonistic  to  that 
result.  To  the  selfish  moderation  of  the  aristocratical  Whigs, 
to  the  persistency  and  boldness  of  the  Jacobins,  to  the  over- 
bearing action  of  the  king's  friends,  and  to  the  honest  foresight 
of  a  set  of  men  who  disregarded  party  lines  in  preparing  the 
way, — are  to  be  attributed  the  expansion  of  the  popular  mind 
so  as  to  comprehend,  and  cautiously  adopt,  measures  of  the 
highest  benefit  to  every  rank  of  society.  The  first  great  ques- 
tion which  brought  parties  to  an  issue  after  George  the  Third 
ascended  the  throne,  was  one  of  historical  interest  to  us  espe- 
cially. The  Tory  ministers  imposed  taxation  without  consent 
on  the  American  colonies.  At  once  the  Whigs  assumed  the 
ground  that  such  a  course  was  arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  Mr. 
May  assumes  that  they  would  have  held  the  same  opinion  had 
they  possessed  the  power ;  but  certainly  their  antecedents  un- 
der the  two  first  Georges  would  not  warrant  such  an  assump^ 
tion.  Then  they  had  been  the  court  party,  and  had  followed 
the  opinions  of  the  sovereigns,  as  far  as  the  sovereigns  held 
any  opinions.  Is  it  probable  that  Bedford  and  Rockingham, 
whose  history  was  a  history  of  political  intrigue,  would  have 
been  self-sacrificing  enough  to  abandon  the  side  of  a  powerful 
and  popular  sovereign,  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  distant  Colo- 
nies ?  Did  not  Grenville,  one  of.  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  become,  as  soon  as  a  ministerial  bait  was  held 
out  to  him,  one  of  its  most  violent  supporters?  The  Tories, 
urged  on  by  the  king,  backed  by  large  majorities,  and  them- 
selves heartily  persuaded,  were  consistent  in  maintaining  the 
infallibility  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  treason  of  disobe- 
dience. The  Whigs,  no  hope  remaining  of  regaining  their 
late  preponderance  by  the  favor  of  crown  or  oligarchy,  resort- 
ed for  support  to  that  other  political  force — the  people  with 
whom  they  had  traditional  sympathy,  and  whose  cause  in  for- 
mer times  had  been  the  means  of  their  ascendency.  The  issue 
of  our  Revolution  was  so  disastrous  to  the  ministry,  that  Lord 
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North  had  to  give  way  to  the  opposition.  But  the  time  was 
not  y®*^  come  when  the  House  of  Commons  could  dictate  to 
the  king  who  should  be  Iris  ministers.  The  crown  was  still  the 
first  estate.  Before  the  Whigs  liad  their  seals  fairly  in  their 
hands,  tliey  found  themselves  in  company  with  Shelbume,  Thnr- 
low,  and  Grafton — King's  friends  to  the  core.  Even  total  de- 
feat of  purpose  in  America  could  not  wreck  Tory  power  sus- 
tained by  the  crown.  Then  came  the  wretched  strife  of  faction 
which  ended  in  that  ministry  which  history  commemorates  by 
the  just  title  of  the  "infamous  Coalition."  Lord  North  and 
Charles  James  Fox — the  pet  of  royalty  and  the  idol  of  the 
people — tried  to  handle  the  nation.  But  royalty,  hating  Fox, 
frowned  on  the  unnatural  union ;  and  the  people,  hating  North, 
deserted  their  apostate  champion.  Every  political  element — 
•  crown,  aristocracy,  and  people, — those  who,  like  Fox,  lauded 
the  French  philosophy,  and  those  who,  like  North,  detested 
American  obstinacy — worked  the  ruin  of  ministers,  each  of 
whom  had  perjured  himself  before  his  own  party.  The  whole 
force  of  the  state  was  thrown  into  the  King's  hands ;  and  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  hardly  beyond  his  teens,  centered  in  his  person  the 
hopes  of  the  monarchy.  The  torces  which  arranged  themselves 
under  his  leadership  were  neither  thoroughly  Tory  nor  thor- 
oughly Whig.  The  basis  on  which  he  undertook  the  govern- 
ment was,  indeed,  a  conservative  basis.  But  it  was  far  from 
being  the  position  in  which  Lord  North  had  stood.  He  was 
not  so  far  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  crown,  but  that  those 
who  were  jealous  of  it  might  become  his  allies  He  was  not 
so  far  committed  to  free  trade  and  reform,  but  that  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  ancient  boroughs  might  seek  his  protection. 
He  certainly  accepted,  as  a  foundation,  the  leading  dogmas  of 
the  Tory  party.  But  he  so  enlarged  it  that  moderate  Whigs 
might  without  apostasy  come  to  his  aid.  It  was  a  new  party, 
established  in  such  a  manner  by  his  crafty  and  potent  genius, 
that  the  boundary  between  the  moderate  of  both  the  old  par- 
ties  was  erased,  and  coming  together  under  his  capable  gui- 
dance, left  only  those  to  oppose  him  who  carried  their  theories 
to  a  bigoted  extremity.  This  was  not,  however,  accomplished 
at  once.     Pitt  had  to  work  hard  against  a  parliamentary  ma- 
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jority ;  he  had  to  transform  a  minority,  fii'st  into  a  bare  ma- 
jority, then  into  an  irresistible  majority.  He  refused  to  go  to  the 
country  till  he  was  sure  of  the  country.  Then  he  came  up  to 
Westminster  with  a  party  able  and  anxious  to  serve  him.  The 
Whigs  put  their  heads  together  in  their  distress,  and  looked 
about  them  for  a  buoy  to  keep  them  up ;  for  after  American 
Independence  failed  to  help  them,  they  were  all  at  sea,  almost 
under  water.  Two  events  happened  which  gave  a  ray  of  hope ; 
the  King  went  crazy,  and  the  heir  apparent  declared  war  on 
the  court.  Around  the  *'  first  gentleman  in  Europe  "  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Whigs  gathered  themselves ;  but  their  attempts  to 
erect  a  Regency  in  which  he  should  act  as  virtual  sovereign, 
were  vain,  against  the  fidelity  with  which  Pitt  protected  the 
rights  of  the  unhappy  King.  The  recovery  of  George  elicited 
universal  rejoicing  throughout  the  realm ;  and  the  Premier 
found  himself  stronger  than  ever  with  courtiers  and  people. 
Tlie  French  Revolution  came  to  its  crisis  not  long  after  the 
hopes  of  a  Regency  were  dashed.  Its  eficct  on  England  was 
well  nigh  to  produce  a  revolution  there.  Democracy,  before 
feebly  existing  among  a  few  enthusiasts,  became  rampant,  and 
began  to  count  its  disciples  by  thousands.  There  was  a  uni- 
versal rush  of  the  loyal  and  intelligent  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Pitt  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  the  bul- 
wark alike  of  majesty  and  law,  the  Colossus  who  was  to  sustain 
upon  his  shoulders  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution,  the  patriot 
who  in  the  might  of  his  power  was  to  annihilate  the  spirit  of 
treason.  The  schism  among  the  Whigs  might  well  make  Fox 
despair.  Many  of  its  great  leaders  went  over  to  the  support 
of  the  minister — and  with  them  went  the  heart  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  party  throughout  the  country.  Loughborough  be- 
came Pitt's  chancellor, — Portland,  Spencer,  Fitzwilliam,  Car- 
lisle, Burke,  Windham,  Grenville,  soon  voted  steadily  with  the 
government.  That  part  of  the  opposition  who  followed  Lord 
North,  and  had  acted  under  Fox  since  the  downfall  of  the  de- 
tested coalition,  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Church  and  King — 
their  ancient  battle  cry,  now  doubly  dear,  from  the  forced  sep- 
aration. Pitt's  policy  became  the  national  policy.  Never  had 
minister  been  so  great, — never  had  greatness  been  so  popular. 
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He  had  only  to  work  his  own  ends  without  fear,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  a  full  approval.  The  power  thus  thrown  in  part 
fortuitously  into  his  hands,  did  not  vanish  as  rapidly  as  sudden 
power  sometimes  does.  A  minister  who  could  retain  office  for 
a  Parliament,  was,  and  is  now,  fortunate.  Pitt  was  Prime 
Minister  nearly  twenty  years — thirteen  years  after  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  the  longest  Premiership  on  record,  except 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  During  his  life  the  Whigs  hardly 
made  an  attempt  to  rally.  Divided  among  themselves,  unpop- 
ular with  the  nation,  and  hated  at  court,  they  had  to  await 
more  favorable  events, — and  in  a  long  school  of  adversity, 
their  ambition  was  purified,  so  that  in  the  end  they  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  arriving  at  power,  by  patriotic  endeavors 
to  acliieve  a  broader  liberty.  Tliere  is  not  space  to  dwell  on 
Pitt's  long  administration,  sustained  with  such  marvelous  suc- 
cess in  its  home,  its  military,  its  foreign,  and  its  financial  policy. 
Only  a  glancing  survey  of  the  progress  of  parties  can  be  at- 
tempted. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  arbi- 
trary course  which  he  in  many  instances  pursued,  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration was  conspicuous  in  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  in  devotion  to  the  national  interest  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  the  firmer  establishment  of  a  policy,  by  which  it 
might  resist  and  endure  the  shocks  that  were  to  come.  In  pal- 
liation of  the  steadiness  with  which  he  humored  the  foible  of 
George  the  Third,  it  maybe  said,  that  of  all  the  King's  counsel- 
ors Pitt  was  the  most  liberal,  that  he  never  ruthlessly  invaded 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  he  yielded  as  far  as  was  consist- 
ent with  his  political  duty  to  the  demands  of  his  age,  that  he 
resisted  Thurlow  and  the  extreme  Tories  at  the  peril  of  his 
office,  that  he  chose  to  retire  rather  than  oppress  the  Papists,  that 
he  refused  to  return  until  the  King  had  j'ielded  to  his  just  con- 
victions. He  established  a  party  much  less  intolerant  than  the 
old  Tory  party,  which  entirely  superseded  the  old  Tory  party. 
If  not  directly,  he  indirectly  aided  in  national  progress  by  pro- 
ducing and  extending  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  that  class 
which  had  always  resisted  national  progress  as  ruinous  to  the 
constitution. 

William  Pitt,  at  fifty,  was  old  in  statesmanship,  and  worn 
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out  with  long  toil.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  the  cares  of 
the  Treasury,  before  his  fragile  constitution  broke  down ;  and 
he  died  in  the  midst  of  reorganizing  his  governmentf.  Lord 
Grenville  had  rejoined  the  Whigs,  and  took  the  seals  of  office. 
The  King  had  to  swallow  his  hatred  of  Fox,  and  to  admit  him 
to  the  new  ministry.  Of  that  ministry,  memorable  as  the 
ministry  of  "All  the  Talents,"  Fox  was  the  leading  spirit 
But  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  his  illustrious  rival,  he  too 
passed  away ;  and  that  event  was  the  signal  for  the  downfall 
of  Grenville.  In  so  short  a  time  the  Whigs  had  achieved 
nothing.  They  gave  place,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Pitt,  led  by  Canning  and  Perceval.  The  aged  King 
was  now  suffering  from  almost  constant  insanity — and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  long  since  drifted  into  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  heir  apparent,  as  the  supporter  of  the  prerogative 
party.  As  parties  then  were,  the  personal  preference  of  the 
sovereign  determined  the  ministry.  The  result  was,  that  after 
Fox's  death  the  Tories  held  uninterrupted  sway  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Perceval's  assassination,  soon  after  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  I'eason  of  th^  King's  hopeless  malady,  be- 
came Regent,  revived  but  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  Lord 
Grey's  party,  and  made  it  evident  how  hollow  and  selfish  had 
been  George's  friendship  for  the  Whigs.  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Eldon  became  the  chiefs  of  government  in  either 
House;  and  an  obstinate  Tory  policy  was  inaugurated  and 
steadily  pursued. 

The  wars  with  Napoleon,  terminating  in  complete  victory  at 
Waterloo,  brought  vast  strength  to  the  ministers.  The  Regent, 
who  was  soon  after  to  ascend  the  throne,  was  grossly  partial  in 
their  defense.  The  House  of  Lords,  with  the  church  at  their 
side,  were  their  ancient  and  natural  allies.  The  Commons, 
not  only  by  the  rotten  borough  system,  but  also  by  the  prestige 
of  successful  war,  gave  them  clear  and  steady  majorities. 
Meanwhile  the  process  of  civilization  went  rapdily  on :  com- 
merce, manufacture,  a  forced  concession  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
continued  agitation  of  liberal  doctrines,  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  subordinate  classes — these  forces  were  working 
with  subtle  eflScacy,   against  the  permanency  of  absolutist 
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ministers..  The  landed  interest  was  inevitably  receding, 
as  the  interest  of  bnsj  towns  was  advancing.  Expediency  was 
beginning  to  teach  the  same  lesson  to  the  selfish,  that  principle 
was  grafting  on  the  minds  of  the  patriotic.  The  Whigs  b^an 
to  see  their  interest  in  acting  with  the  radicals,  and  gradually 
adopted  broader  principles  of  liberty — not,  it  may  be  imagined, 
from  sincere  sympathy — but  as  the  only  visible  method  of 
recuperating  their  strength.  A  set  of  active  and  zealous  men 
began  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  Liberals ;  and  the  reform 
question  was  agitated,  for  once  in  good  earnest.  Lord  John 
Bussell,  Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Lambton 
again  and  again  assailed  the  corruptions  of  the  electoral  sys- 
tem, and  were  sustained  by  the  powerlul  support  of  Lord 
Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
demagogues,  indeed,  attacked  them  with  even  greater  bitter* 
ness  than  the  Tories,  and  charged  them  with  knowing  the 
right,  and  not  daring  to  pursue  it.  But  with  the  demagogues 
it  was  not  a  tender  point  to  reach  the  seals  of  office ;  with 
Lord  John  Eussell  it  was  a  most  tender  point.  He  sought  to 
move  along  with  the  growing  intelligence  and  activity  of  the 
nation,  neither  startling  them  by  premature  measures,  nor 
keeping  behind  so  far  as  to  lose  popular  support.  Lord  Liver- 
pool's death  in  1827  dissolved  the  union  between  the  liberal 
and  the  absolutist  Tories,  who  had  been  kept  together  by  his 
premiership.  Since  Canning's  assumption  of  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  after  Castlereagh's  death  in  1822,  there  had 
been  a  faction  in  the  ministry,  who  were  inclined  to  adopt 
broader  measures  of  policy,  who  favored  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, who  were  not  unwilling  to  concede  partial  reform.  This 
faction  now  came  into  dominance  by  Canning's  appointment 
as  Premier:  and,  though  that  great  man  lived  but  a  short 
time,  the  division  between  his  followers  and  those  of  Welling- 
ton and  Eldon  was  made  complete.  The  colossal  strength  of 
the  Tories  was  yielding ;  the  age  was  urging  their  downtalL 
The  King  still  stood  by  them  blindly  and  obstinately;  but 
kingly  power  had  dwindled  before  the  swelling  influence  of 
other  estates.  Wellington's  ministry  of  two  years  was  but  a 
vain  struggle,  from  the  first  seen  to  be  abortive,  against  the 
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inevitable  triumph   of  the   opposition.     Before  George  the 
Fourth  had  been  buried  a  year,  Earl  Grey  became  first  Lord 
of  the    Treasury,   Brougham   became  Chancellor,  and   the 
Great  Reform  was  pushed  over  the  Lords  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  Commons  and  the  King.    Wellington  had  been 
forced  to  repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  to  concede  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation ;  the  compulsion  was  due  to  the  strength  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Whigs.    Earl  Grey's  ministry  united  the  aris- 
tocratic Whigs  and  the  Canning  Conservatives — and  together 
they  achieved  the  most  complete  and  most  practical  triumph 
which  had  been  gained  by  any  party  since  the  downfall  of  the 
"  infamous  Coalition."    We  have  already,*  in  discussing  Mr. 
May's  history  of  the  Commons,  given  an  idea  of  what  the 
Reform  achieved  for  the  country.     It  achieved  for  the  Whig 
party  a  prestige  which  elevated  them  at  once  from  opposition 
to  a  full  control  of  the  government.    They  had  the  glory  of 
having  effected  a  peaceful,  but  a  profound,  revolution.     They 
became  distinctively  the  leaders  of  the  people  ;  and  the  people 
were  now  strong,  and  were  made  tenfold  stronger  by  Reform. 
Their  rivals  were    apparently  well  nigh  past  resuscitation. 
Only  in  the  Peers,  the  weakest  practical  estate,  could  they 
muster  a  formidable  opposition.     Their  resistance  was  deplo- 
rably feeble,  for  a  party  which  had  been   but  a  few  years 
before  the  proud  dictator  of  the  national  policy.     Besides  the 
reform  of  political  abuses  in  the  electoral  system,  Lord  Grey's 
administration  passed  many  other  measures  of  importance— the 
abolition  of  Slavery,  the  free  trade  of  the  East,  the  reformation 
of  the  Irish  Church,  the  modification  of  the  poor-laws.    But 
the  Whig  party  was  by  no  means  a  unit.    Many  interests  had 
combined  to  achieve  the  reform :  that  common  cause  ceasing, 
the  minister  did  not  find  his  majorities  as  harmonious  as  that 
measure  had  made  them.     The  radicals,  who  had  pushed  their 
way  into  Parliament  in  the  reform  furor,  were  inclined  to 
grumble  because  the  fullness  of  liberty  was  not  at  once  gained. 
The  members  for  the  towns  could  not  love  the  grandees  wh6 
sought  to  lead.    Dissenters  complained  that  they  were  still 

paralyzed,  that  the  Establishment  was  still  supreme.    The  herd' 
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of  Irish  demagogues,  under  O'Connell,  coald  think  of  nothing 
and  talk  of  nothing  bnt  Irish  wrongs,  and  were  angry  that  thej 
were  not  instantly  redressed.  Lord  Grey  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  reconcile  the  heterogeneous  mass  to  which  he  had  owed 
his  elevation.  He  was  still  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
Whigs :  but  the  aristocratic  Whigs  were  never  a  majority. 
He  had  attached  to  his  support  the  followers  of  Canning  on 
one  side,  and  the  followers  of  Hume  on  the  other.  The  former 
would  not  have  the  church  revenues  in  Ireland  touched :  Uie 
latter  insisted  on  their  devotion  to  all  sects.  Between  these 
two  factions,  neither  of  them  Whig  in  sympathy,  the  original 
Whigs  were  harrassed — neither  able  to  judge  between  them, 
or  to  carry  on  the  government  without  them.  The  secession 
of  the  Canningite  leaders,  with  Sir  James  Graham  at  their 
head,  well  nigh  ruined  the  ministry — and  their  downfall,  soon 
after,  was  palpable  proof  that  between  Democracy  and  Whig- 
gery  there  was  but  little  in  common.  Yiscount  Melbourne 
formed  a  ministry,  but  only  increased  the  divisions  of  the  party, 
who  now  styled  themselves  "Liberals"— a  title  intended  to 
embrace  all  those  sections  which  had  originally  supported  Lord 
Grey.  Sir  Hobert  Peel  now  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  consol- 
idate his  forces.  He  promised  measures  of  reform :  and  this 
alienated  from  him  the  old  Tories  of  the  Eldon  school.  His 
antecedents  had  been  uniformly  conservative:  so  that  the 
moderate  liberals  distrusted  him.  Once  more  the  King  called 
Melbourne  to  the  helm.  A  liberal  ministry  was  formed,  and 
for  six  years  stood  trembling  on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  hold- 
ing its  own  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  elements.  The  Tories  now 
adopted  the  less  obnoxious  name  of  "Conservatives,^'  and 
taking  for  granted  that  the  reforms  which  had  already  been 
enacted  were  permanent,  sought  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
against  the  attacks  of  levelers.  To  this  course  they  were 
forced  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  we  may  well  conjecture 
tliat  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  they  bid  adieu 
to  their  ancient  principles.  By  this  policy  they  drew  to  them- 
selves alike  those  who  looked  upon  democracy  as  the  deadliest 
foe  to  order,  and  those  who,  while  moderate  in  opinion,  were  yet 
disinclined  to  follow  the  dicta  of  the  old  Tory  school.  Meanwhile 
the  same  trouble  which  had  embarrassed  Lord  Grey,  operated 
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with  equal  force  to  diBturb  Melbourne ;  and  the  measures  of  that 
minister  continually  oscillated  between  radicalism  and  conser- 
vatism. He  pretended  to  support  the  church  and  the  patrician 
estate,  jet  gave  the  Dissenters  the  largest  margin  of  religious 
liberty,  and  established  municipal  independence.  Amid  his 
struggles  to  retain  his  feeble  tenure  of  power,  that  crafly  states- 
man, Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  cautiously  preparing  to  overbear 
him  in  Parliament  The  reorganization  of  the  opposition  un- 
der his  leadership  was  going  on  actively ;  and  though  he  left 
the  ministry  free  to  fight  among  themselves,  he  was  rapidly 
arriving  at  a  majority  in  the  lower  House.  Opposition  is  in- 
clined to  unite — ^it  is  quick  to  draw  to  a  focus.  All  the  mal- 
contents were  drawn  beneath  Sir  Robert's  standard;  and  men 
who  had  all  their  lives  been  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other, 
joined  to  defeat  the  common  enemy.  Session  by  session  they 
grew  stronger,  and  were  becoming  more  reconciled  to  each 
other's  views.  They  rejoiced  in  a  leader  fully  capable  of  the 
task  of  reconstruction.  They  opposed  a  minister  hardly  com- 
petent to  fulfill  his  duties.  They  had  the  advantage  which  the 
discordance  of  colleagues  always  ogives.  At  last,  in  1841,  Sir 
Robert  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon 
the  government.  With  him  were  associated  the  Canningite 
seceders  from  Lord  Grey — Stanley,  Graham,  and  Ripon, — men 
of  the  first  influence  in  Parliament  and  with  the  people.  The 
ministry  were  outvoted  in  the  Commons.  They  appealed  to 
the  polls ;  and  were  met  by  such  a  defeat  as  had  not  been  the 
fate  of  any  ministry  since  the  infamous  coalition  in  1784.  It 
was  called  the  political  Waterloo  of  the  Whigs.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  took  the  seals  of  ofiice  under  auspices  hardly  less  bril- 
liant than  had  attended  the  elevation  of  the  younger  Pitt. 
The  old  Tories  gave  him  ready  support.  The  large  mass  who 
are  never  thoroughly  Whig  or  thoroughly  Tory  were  his  strong- 
hold. The  disciples  of  Canning,  who  also  claimed  to  be  the 
successors  of  Pitt,  were  present  at  his  council  board  as  his  cor- 
dial coadjutors.  He  himself  determined  to  comprehend  in  his 
policy  the  wisest  and  most  timely  measures,  without  regard  to 
party  creeds :  and  to  yield  gracefully  to  such  demands  as  the 
spirit  of  the  age  should  make.    But  whatever  liberal  resolu* 
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tions  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  were  not  suited  to  keep 
together  all  the  elements  which  he  led.  Beeolving  to  yield 
his  old  convictions  to  necessity,  he  could  not  carry  with  him 
those  to  whom  a  violence  of  political  conviction  was  sacril^e. 
The  main  question  which  had  made  the  issue  on  which  the  late 
ministry  had  fallen,  was  that  of  protection  or  free  trade.  Ped 
had  got  his  majority  by  advocating  protection  to  native  indus- 
try ;  his  opponents  had  fought  either  for  a  fixed  duty,  or  com- 
plete free  trade.  But  public  necessity  seemed  to  Sir  ifobert 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  more  liberal  measures  than  those  he 
had  at  first  proposed.  In  short,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  free  trade,  though  he  was  a  protectionist  Prime 
Minister.  This  change  of  course  he  thought  to  make  gradual, 
in  hopes  that  he  might  by  degrees  reconcile  his  conservative 
colleagues  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  Just  as  he  entered 
upon  this  difficult  task,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  the 
alarm,  and  as  the  peculiar  representative  of  the  landed  inter- 
est, resigned  his  place  in  the  government.  Peel  continued  to 
make  revisions  in  the  tariff,  each  time  approaching  nearer  to 
commercial  freedom.  In  December,  1842,  he  boldly  proposed 
to  repeal  the  odious  corn  laws,  at  the  council  board.  His  col- 
leagues declined  to  take  the  step ;  so  he  resigned.  Lord  John 
Eussell  attempted  to  form  a  government,  utterly  failed,  and 
soon  made  way  for  the  return  of  Peel,  now  supported  by  all 
his  colleagues  except  Lord  Stanley.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
commenced  his  political  career  as  a  representative  of  an  ancient 
Whig  family,  had  retired  from  the  Orey  cabinet,  and  had  with 
some  hesitation  joined  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel.  He  had,  as  he  grew  older,  gradually  receded  from  libe- 
ral principles,  and  now  could  not  support  Peel's  latitude  of 
opinion,  whose  conservatism  he  had  once  feared.  One  of  the 
most  popular  and  energetic  of  statesmen,  brilliant  and  search- 
ing as  an  orator,  and  the  best  extempore  debater  since  the  time 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  he  was  well  fitted  to  become  a  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  was  his  influence,  that  his 
retirement  was  the  premonition  of  an  approaching  downfall. 
He  at  once  took  rank  as  the  head  of  those  conservatives  who 
were  opposed  to  free  trade  and  reform — ^and  vigorously  opposed 
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the  altered  policy  of  a  minister,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  that 
party  had  been  bound  up.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been 
the  idol  of  the  Conservatives.  They  have  looked  to  him  as  a 
leader  not  only  fully  competent,  but  of  all  men  the  best  fitted, 
to  attract  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  landed  interest. 
He  has  been  known  for  the  last  ten  years  as  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
This  schism  made  it  at  once  evident  that  Peel's  fall  was  but  a 
question  of  time ;  and  alter  repealing  the  com  laws  and  putting 
the  fiscal  system  on  a  broader  basis,  he  was  compelled  to  throw 
up  the  seals  of  oflSce.  It  was  thought  on  all  hands  that  he 
had  stolen  the  proper  thunder  of  the  Whigs ;  and  that  he  would 
not  be  justified  in  continuing  Premier,  after  deserting  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  taken  that  position.  After  his  retire- 
ment. Sir  Kobert  took  but  little  part  in  politics,  and  died  in 
1850  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  Hyde  Park. 
A  more  enlightened  or  conscientious  statesman  has  seldom 
graced  the  English  halls  of  legislation.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  he  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  his  country  the  most  bril- 
liant prospects,  and  the  noblest  rewards  of  political  ambition ; 
that  he  preferred  ruining  the  party  he  loved,  to  incurring  the 
vast  injury  which  protection  would  bring  upon  England.  Lord 
John  Russell  succeeded  him  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
once  more  the  disciples  of  Fox  and  Grey  found  themselves 
victors  over  a  disunited  and  desparing  party.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  disunion  of  the  Tories,  it  would  not  have  been  poe* 
sible  to  organize  a  Whig  government ;  it  was  rather  to  the 
weakness  of  their  opponents,  than  to  any  accession  of  strength 
to  themselves,  that  they  owed  their  elevation.  Lord  John 
was  embarrassed,  as  his  Whig  predecessors  had  invariably  been, 
by  the  demands  of  the  democratic  wing  of  his  supporters, 
who  clamored  for  reform  more  strenuously  than  ever,  and 
who  justly  thought,  that  one  who  had  grown  gray  in  its  advo- 
cacy should,  now  that  he  had  the  power,  satisfy  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  he  had  encouraged.  Yet  no  proposition  for  reform 
was  forthcoming ;  only  vain  promises  were  extorted  by  the  pop- 
ular clamor.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  left  little  room  for  his  fis- 
cal legislation  :  so  that  public  attention  was  drawn  especially 
to  the  subject,  which,  above  all  others,  was  calculated  to  dis- 
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tress  the  minister.  Nothing  could  show  more  plainly  the 
selfish  ambition  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  than  this  apathy  to 
reform.  They  had  nsed  reform  as  their  hobby  to  monnt  to 
power ;  when  arrived  there,  they  were  indifferent  abont  it,  be- 
cause their  hearts  were  not  in  it.  Lord  Eussell's  ministry 
lived  with  a  precarious  existence  for  six  years;  thriving  only 
because  the  Tories  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  discord.  In 
1862  its  downward  tendency  had  reached  such  a  point  that 
Pabnerston's  withdrawal  easily  subverted  it.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  now  made  a  futile  attempt  to  govern  in  behalf  of  the 
Tories ;  but,  though  aided  by  the  powerful  support  of  D'Israeli 
and  Sugden  in  the  lower  House,  it  was  found  impossible  to  or- 
ganize a  compact  support.  The  Earl  went  to  the  country,  and 
the  country  sent  up  an  adverse  majority.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
now  appeared  as  the  champion  of  another  coalition.  The 
Peelites  united  with  the  Whigs,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Radicals  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  ablest  men  of  these 
three  parties  were  associated  together,  after  a  long  antagonism. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  a  moderate  Whig,  of  no  great  ability, 
but  of  much  experience  in  statecraft.  His  colleagues  would 
neither  be  jealous  of  him  nor  afraid  of  him.  But  coalitions 
have  seemed  doomed  throughout  the  history  of  English  par- 
ties. The  Peelites  had  the  preponderance  in  the  ministry ;  the 
Whigs  were  constantly  overruled,  and  became  distrustful  and 
jealous. 

Many  measures  were  urged  without  their  concurrence,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  attending  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  completed  the  ill  feeling  which  disturbed  the  cabinet. 
Several  Peelites,  with  Lord  John  Russell,  retired ;  and  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  a  veteran  politician,  and  an  unconscionable 
turncoat,  constructed  a  new  government.  The  more  moderate 
Peelites  had  not  followed  Newcastle  into  retirement,  but  as 
soon  as  Palmerston  began  to  develop  his  policy,  Gladstone, 
Herbert,  and  Graham  threw  up  their  offices.  This  left  the 
ministry  purely  and  strictly  Whig.  The  Radicals  were  very 
bitter  against  it.  The  Peelites  had  deserted  in  disgust.  The 
Conservatives  watched,  voted,  and  waited.  Palmerston's  per- 
sonal character,  however,  held  up  his  first  administration  for  a 
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while  in  spite  of  isolation.  Vigorous,  obstinate,  and  clear 
sighted,  he  took  hold  of  affairs  in  a  manner  far  different  from 
that  of  his  later  predecessors.  He  found  the  Eussian  war 
languishing  on  his  hands ;  he  pushed  it  on  vigorously,  and  its 
successful  issue  made  him  popular  throughout  the  land.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  a  minority  minister,  and  the  opposition  were 
only  waiting  to  find  a  common  ground  on  which  to  unite. 
They  united  on  the  question  of  the  China  war,  routed  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  forced  him  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  people  sent  back  a  ministerial  majority  over  all  factions. 
But  his  opponents  mustered  their  whole  force,  and  drove  him  for 
a  moment  from  power,  on  the  question  of  the  Orsini  conspiracy. 
Once  more  the  indomitable  Berby  strove  to  govern  by  Tory 
rule.  He  tried  moderate  reform ;  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
in  a  wretched  minority,  and  governed  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  people.  His  fall  was  presaged  almost  before  he  became 
Premier.  After  struggling  a  few  months  against  his  fate,  he 
again  yielded  the  Treasury  to  Lord  Palmerston,  now  prepared 
to  make  his  position  stronger  by  a  new  coalition.  He  proved 
himself  capable  of  moulding,  to  better  purpose  than  any  former 
minister  had  done,  the  disjointed  elements  of  liberalism.  The 
dominance  in  number  was  given  to  the  Whigs  by  putting  Lord 
John  Eussell  into  the  Foreign  office,  Earl  Granville  into  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  into  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  into  the  Privy  Seal 
Office,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  into  the  Admiralty.  The 
Peelites  had  a  share  in  the  spoil  proportionate  to  their  influ- 
ence ;  Gladstone  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  New- 
castle Minister  for  the  Colonies,  and  Herbert  Secretary  of 
War.  The  Eadicals  were  represented  by  Gibson  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Villiers,  the  apostle  of  free  trade,  at  the  Poor 
Law  Boai'd ;  while  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  was  offered  to,  and 
discreetly  declined  by,  Richard  Cobden.  Such  has  been  the 
character  of  the  ministry  from  1859  to  the  present  time ;  and 
it  has  been  eminently  successful  in  retaining  the  supremacy. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  now  the  essentially  aristocratic 
element  of  the  old  Whigs  is  retained.  There  has  been  no 
ministry  within  the  century  which  has  contained  so  many 
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noblemen — and  the  noblemen  now  in  office  are  Bcions  of  the 
oldest  and  hanghtiest  families  in  England.  The  Clinreh  of 
England  possesses  among  its  most  powerful  champions  Glad- 
stone, Newcastle,  and  Somerset.  The  liberal  party  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  the  people's  party,  though  it  is  certainly  the  popular 
party.  The  hesitancy  on  the  question  of  reform  which  marked 
Russell's  ministry,  is  discernible  in  the  apathy  with  which  that 
subject  is  now  regarded.  Yet  the  present  ministry  has  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  support  of  more  Radicals  than  any 
preceding  one  had  done,  and  members  of  that  faction  who 
once  preferred  voting  with  D'Israeli  to  voting  with  Palmerston, 
yield  to  the  latter  a  general  approval.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright,  preeminently  the  representatives  of  the  most  advanced 
political  ideas,  while  they  sit  upon  the  ministerial  bendies, 
maintain  an  independent  course  on  every  question  which  arises, 
and  particularly  on  the  American  and  Chinese  policy  of  the 
government,  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  the  First  Minister. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  an  extreme  Tory,  later 
a  Peelite,  and  now  the  representative  man  of  the  present 
powers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  recently  taken  the 
broadest  ground  on  the  subject  of  suffrage,  and  bids  fair  to  lead 
those  who  would  extend  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  ;  and  this  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  Church,  which 
would  suffer  from  a  wider  permission  of  election.  It  is 
greatly  owing  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  success  that  the 
ministry  has  held  the  power  so  long ;  and  he  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  future  Prime  Minister,  when  Palmerston  shall 
retire.  The  House  of  Commons,  at  the  time  we  write,  is  near- 
ly balanced  between  government  and  opposition,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that,  by  the  time  this  Article  is  read.  Lord  Derby  will 
have  succeeded  in  once  more  establishing  the  Tories  in  the 
great  places  at  Whitehall.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace,  as 
Mr.  May  has  done,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  and  organizations  of  parties  within  the  century,  by 
considering  them  in  connection  with  the  facts  which  have  been 
cursorily  surveyed.  But  we  have  already  exhausted  our  legiti- 
mate space,  and  must  leave  the  reader  to  gather  his  own  con- 
clusions from  the  outline  presented.    The  greatest  lesson  taught 
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by  considering  the  history  of  partisanship  is,  that  Great  Britain, 
from  1760  to  1860,  was  transformed  from  a  monarchy  ahnost 
totally  dependent  upon  the  royal  will,  to  a  monarchy  which 
approaches  as  nearly  to  the  limits  of  republicanism  as  it  could 
without  being  a  republic.  Such  a  transition  has  of  course 
necessitated  a  complete  change  of  base  with  all  parties,  has 
brought  into  powerful  existence  ^ew  principles  and  motives  of 
action,  has,  among  other  results,  made  Tories  more  liberal,  and 
Whigs  more  conservative.  The  value  of  party  rivalry,  with 
all  its  corruptions,  has  been  proved  by  elaborate  and  vital 
experiment.  The  danger  of  extreme  doctrines  has  been  fully 
illustrated.  Those  who  have  been  far  in  advance,  and  those 
who  have  been  far  in  the  rear,  of  the  average  sense  of  the 
mass,  have  been  equally  impotent.  Party  triumphs  have  in- 
evitably been  triumphs  of  a  steady  and  moderate  policy,  suc- 
ceeding gradually  and  easily  the  completion  of  previous 
measures.  To  us,  looking  back  upon  the  finished  record,  the 
seeming  evils  of  party  jealousies  and  party  prejudice  resolve 
themselves  into  actual  blessings,  and  become  the  instruments 
of  the  noblest  results.  In  the  darkest  periods  great  principles 
are  seen  working  out  the  destiny  of  the  nation ;  and  from  the 
most  arbitrary  acts  of  power  proceed  effects,  which  become  the 
causes  of  potent  change.  Throughout  is 'to  be  discerned  a 
Providence,  which,  concealiujg  from  the  statesman's  narrow 
vision  the  remote  consequence,  has  led  up  our  sister  people  to 
the  conception  and  realization  of  practical  liberty. 

It  is  with  great  self-denial  that  we  tear  ourselves  away  from 
Mr.  May's  second  volume,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  confine 
ourselves  to  only  one  of  his  subjects.  Besides  an  account  of 
party,  he  has  given  an  able  review  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
liberty  of  opinion  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  have  been 
secured  beyond  the  danger  of  disturbance.  He  has  traced  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  of  toleration,  showing  how  the  established 
Church  has  been  compelled  to  yield  many  of  its  exclusive 
privileges,  and  how  other  sects  have  arrived  at  entire  freedom 
of  worship,  and  political  capability.  He  has  surveyed  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  Church,  its  distresses  and  victories,  its  con- 
flicts and  concessions,  its  growth  to  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  and 
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the  changes  in  its  relations  to  the  State.  A  similar  survey  has 
been  given  of  the  dominant  Ohnrch  of  Scotland,  and  the  Epis- 
copal Establishment  of  Ireland.  The  importance  of  independ- 
ent local  government  has  been  enforced  J)y  a  view  of  its 
practical  working  for  a  century.  The  union  of  Ireland  with 
the  English  monarchy  as  a  constituent  element,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Irish  religions,  commercial,  and  political  freedom, 
has  been  clearly  pat  forth.  He  has  devoted  the  last  pages  of 
his  valuable  work  to  an  account  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  laws,  within 
the  century.  Each  of  these  topics  is  worth  great  study,  and 
merits  separate  review.  Each  of  the  elements  treated  of  has 
had  its  share  in  moulding  the  present  body  social  and  politic. 
They  have,  by  their  action  on  one  another,  produced  a  fabric 
consistent  in  proportion  and  strong  in  powers  of  endurance ;  a 
fabric  not  less  admirable  for  the  beauty  of  its  details,  than  for 
its  symmetry  as  a  whole. 
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Aeticle  IV.— the  AMERICAN  CAVALIERS. 

What  Plymouth  was  to  the  North,  Jamestown  was  to 
the  South.  Let  us  glance  at  the  history  of  the  first  families  of 
Virginia. 

The  numerous  reputed  scions  of  that  stock  are  accustomed 
to  talk  boastfully  of  their  origin ;  they  despise  the  Puritans  as 
their  inferiors.  On  what  is  their  claim  to  superiority  based? 
Certainly  not  on  the  early  devotion  of  their  ancestors  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  ;  for  Virginia  was  the  last  part  of  the 
British  empire  to  renounce  its  allegiance  to  the  despotic 
Stuarts,  and  among  the  first  to  return  to  it.  Certainly  not  on 
their  tolerant  spirit  in  religion,  as  compared  with  the  Puritans ; 
for  not  only  was  the  Episcopal  Church  established  by  law  in 
Virginia,  but  special  acts  were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
hibiting Puritan  worship,  banishing  all  non-conformists,  and 
making  the  offense  of  returning  after  banishment  a  felony ; 
and  tliese  acts  remained  in  force  against  the  unfortunate  Quak- 
ers long  after  New  England  had  opened  wide  her  doors  to  all 
Christian  sects.  Nor  can  they  plume  themselves  on  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  their  ancestors.  Indeed  they  seem  to  have 
abstained  from  education  as  from  a  Puritan  vice.  Says  Gov- 
ernor Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1671 — "  I  thank  God  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing  [in  Virginia],  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have,  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  dis- 
obedience and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  developed  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both."  This  is  a  fair  index  of  the  policy  of 
Colonial  Virginia  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction.  As  a 
general  fact,  none  but  the  wealthy  few  could  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  English  learning.  In  the  age  of  the  Revolution  the 
leaven  of  Puritan  ideas  had  begun  to  work  a  change  for  the 
better ;  but  it  was  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  counteracting 
influence  of  human  bondage,  an  institution  which  we  may 
allow  the  South  to  claim,  as  its  own  peculiar  glory.  The 
three  distinctive  principles  of  American  civilization,  namely, 
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constitutional  democracy,  religious  liberty,  and  free  popular 
education,  had  their  first  development  in  New  England. 

On  what,  then,  do  the  Virginians  base  their  pride  of  ances- 
try? On  blood,  on  aristocracy,  on  rank.  They  are  not  of 
plebeian  origin,  as  the  Puritans  are.  They  are  the  descendants 
of  lordly  cavaliers,  a  high-born  and  superior  race,  inheriting 
the  blood  even  of  those  who  came  over  to  England  with  the 
Norman  conqueror,  to  rule  over  the  vulgar  Saxon.  Such  is 
their  claim,  as  set  forth  by  Jefferson  Davis  himself.  Now, 
waiving  the  question  of  the  value  of  blood,  considered  without 
reference  to  character,  let  us  examine  into  the  validity  of  this 
claim.  Let  us  see  whether  it  be  an  historical  fact,  or  only  an 
audacious  fiction. 

That  the  majority  of  the  Virginia  colonists  were  cavaliers, 
in  the  political  sense  of  that  term,  that  is  to  say,  supporters  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  we  concede  at  the  outset.  It  re- 
mains to  inquire.  What  class  of  cavaliers  1  Did  they  belong 
to  the  high-born  leaders  of  that  party,  or  to  the  servile  and 
degraded  followers  ? 

Doubtless  there  were  among  them  some  "  gentlemen  bom," 
but  the  great  mass  were  of  another  description.  Historians 
agree  in  characterizing  the  first  settlers  of  Jamestown  as  needy 
adventurers,  vagabond  gentlemen,  and  servants  of  ill  lif& 
William  Stith,  one  of  the  chief  native  historians  of  the  colony, 
says : — "  A  great  part  of  this  new  company  consisted  of  unruly 
sparks  packed  off  by  their  friends  to  escape  worse  destinies  at 
home.  And  the  rest  were  chiefly  made  up  of  poor  gentlemen, 
broken  tradesmen,  rakes  and  ^libertines,  footmen,  and  such 
others  as  were  much  fitter  to  spoil  or  ruin  a  commonwealth 
than  to  help  to  raise  or  maintain  one."  Nor  was  this  state  of 
things  confined  to  Jamestown.  Sir  Josiah  Childs,  in  his  Dis- 
course Concerning  Plantations,  published  in  1692,  speaks  as 
follows  in  regard  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Virginia  in 
general : — 

"Virginia  and  Barbadoes  wore  first  peopled  by  a  sort  of 
loose,  vagrant  people,  vicious  and  destitute  of  the  means  to 
live  at  home,  (being  either  unfit  for  labor,  or  such  as  could 
find  none  to  employ  themselves  about,  or  had  so  misbehaved 
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themselves  by  thieving  and  debauchery  that  none  would  set 
thetn  on  work),  which  merchants  and  masters  of  ships,  by  their 
agents,  (or  spirits,  as  they  were  called),  gathered  up  about  the 
streets  of  London,  clothed,  and  transported  to  be  employed  on 
plantations." 

Captain  John  Smith  clamorously  calls  on  the  London  Com- 
pany,— *'  Send  us  about  thirty  carpenters,  husbandmen,  gar- 
deners, fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  diggers  up  of 
trees'  roots,  rather  than  a  thousand  of  such  as  we  have."  This 
want  was  in  part  supplied ;  and  the  vagabond  gentlemen  and 
other  drones,  having  had  experience  of  the  Scripture,  that  he 
who  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,  mended  their  lives ; 
and  indeed  many  of  them  became  good  planters.  The  colony 
was  now  ready  to  prosper,  but  for  another  great  want,  ex- 
plained in  the  following  passage  from  Robert  Beverley,  an  old 
historian  of  Virginia : 

"  Those  that  went  over  to  that  country  first  were  chiefly 
single  men,  who  had  not  the  encumbrance  of  wives  and 
children  in  England ;  and  if  they  had,  they  did  not  expose 
them  to  the  fatigue  and  hazard  of  so  long  a  voyage  until  they 
saw  how  it  would  fare  with  themselves.  From  hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  they  were  settled  there  in  a  comfortable  way 
of  subsisting  a  family,  they  grew  sensible  of  the  misfortune  of 
wanting  wives ;  and  such  as  had  left  wives  in  England  sent 
for  them ;  but  the  single  men  were  put  to  their  shifts." 

Now  mark  how  happily  this  demand  was  met.  The  com- 
pany sent  over  several  ship  loads  of  "agreeable  persons,  young 
and  incorrupt,"  who  were  sold  to  the  planters  for  wives.  The 
price  was  at  first  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  it  rose  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  and  even  more.  "  The  debt  for  a  wife," 
says  Bancroft,  "  was  a  debt  of  honor,  and  took  precedence  of 
all  other  debts."  It  would  indeed  be  highly  uncharitable 
toward  those  ancient  families  to  suppose  that  the  maternal 
founders  of  any  of  them  still  remain  unpaid  for. 

But  the  sale  of  ancestors  in  the  Old  Dominion  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  women.  White  servants  of  both  sexes  be- 
came a  regular  article  of  traflic.  "  They  were  sold  in  Eng- 
land," says  Bancroft,  *'to  be  transported,  and  in  Virginia 
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were  re-sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  like  negroes,  they  were  to 
be  purchased  on  shipboard,  as  men  buy  horses  at  a  fair." 
These  servants  were  bound  to  the  planters,  in  most  cases  for 
seven  years ;  some  of  them  having  been  decoyed  on  shipboard 
by  the  "  spirits  "  before-mentioned,  others  convicted  of  treason 
^nd  sentenced  to  this  punishment,  others  banished  for  social 
crimes; — '* a  practice,"  says  Richard;  Hildreth,  "long  contin- 
ued as  a  regular  item  of  British  criminal  jurispradence,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  colonists  and  their 
efforts  to  prevent  it."  What  makes  the  whole  matter  more 
ludicrous  is,  tiiat  many  of  these  loyal  "  cavaliers"  were  sold  into 
bondage  by  the  Puritans.  The  raving  Judge  Jeffreys  did  not 
neglect  this  fine  opportunity  of  displaying  righteous  indigna- 
tion over  the  sins  of  the  austere  sect.  By  a  highly  nnpoetical 
justice,  some  of  the  Puritans  themselves,  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  were  sold  into  Virginia ;  and  we  may  hope 
they  did  not  much  thicken  the  blood  of  her  population.  As 
to  Irish  insurrectionists,  they  were  sold  thither  by  hundreds  at 
a  time ;  and  this  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  large  number 
of  Irish  patronymics  which  surprise  one  among  the  names  of 
the  self-styled  modern  chivalry.  It  is  certain  that  very  many 
of  the  bondmen,  of  different  classes,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  service,  became  men  of  consideration  and  thrift, 
founders  of  respectable  families.  It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to 
suppose  that  even  the  worst  class  of  them  gave  origin  only  to 
what  is  known  as  the  "  poor  white  trash."  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
in  his  Tour  through  the  British  Plantations  in  1755,  says,— 
"  Several  of  the  best  planters  or  their  ancestors  have,  in  the  two 
colonies,  [Virginia  and  Maryland],  been  originally  of  the  con- 
vict class,  and  are,  therefore,  much  to  be  praised  and  esteemed 
for  forsaking  their  old  courses." 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  author  of  the  most  recent  history  of 
Virginia,  seems  willing  to  base  the  historic  glories  of  his  State 
on  more  tenable  grounds  than  that  of  aristocratic  origin.  He 
acknowledges  that  Jefferson  was  mistaken  when  he  reeorded 
his  belief  that  the  malefactors  transported  to  the  colony  were 
^^  not  sufficient  in  numbers  to  merit  enumeration  as  one  class 
out  of  three  that  peopled  America."    He  informs  us  that  at  a 
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time  when  the  whole  population  of  Virginia  was  forty  thous- 
and the  annual  importation  of  servants  was  fifteen  hundred. 
And  to  show  that  the  latter  class  was  not  an  inconsiderable 
one,  in  regard  either  to  number  or  ultimate  influence  in  the 
colony,  he  says, — "  The  failure  of  the  schemes  proposed  in  the 
Virginia  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  towns,  is  attributed 
by  the  author  of  "  Virginia's  Cure,"  [in  Force's  Historical 
Tracts],  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  who  are  said 
to  have  come  over  first  as  servants,  and  who,  although  they 
may  have  accumulated,  by  their  industry,  competent  estates, 
yet  owing  to  their  mean  education,  were  incompetent  to  judge 
of  public  matters  either  in  church  or  state." 

But  notwithstanding  the  wretched  state  of  society,  many 
respectable  Englishmen,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  became 
more  profitable,  came  into  the  colony  to  mend  their  fortunes 
and  to  enjoy  a  social  position  which  they  could  not  reach  at 
home.  These  wei*e  men  of  limited  means,  small  farmers  and 
tradesmen,  gentlemen  in  reduced  circumstances,  rarely  men  of 
some  wealtli, — upon  the  whole,  a  suflSciently  respectable  ances- 
try for  any  people,  but  such  as  our  fastidious  and  noble  friends 
across  the  water  would  hardly  dignify  with  a  better  epithet 
than  plebeian.  Of  religious  Puritans,  not  so  many  went  to 
Virginia  as  to  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  where  they 
enjoyed  greater  ireedom  of  worship.  But  the  class  of  political 
Puritans,  that  is  to  say,  the  adherents  of  that  party  who 
resisted  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  were  represented  in  consid- 
erable numbers;  and  the  influence  of  their  republican  princi- 
ples was  not  lost  on  the  politics  of  Virginia.  Moreover,  large 
numbers  of  Scotch-Irish,  and  Pennsylvania  Germans,  respecta- 
ble but  not  patrician  stocks,  settled  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Valley ;  and  if  there  is  any  necessary  advantage  in  a  mixed 
origin,  Virginia  certainly  has  it.  Out  of  this  heterogeneous 
mass  there  arose,  in  time,  a  prosperous  community.  In  a 
country  where  land  cost  almost  nothing,  it  was  easy  for  the 
most  thrifty  of  the  inhabitants  to  acquire  large  plantations. 
The  introduction  of  negro  slavery  served  still  further  to  elevate 
this  fortunate  class  above  the  common  level.  Planters  with  a 
few  hundred  acres  and  a  score  or  two  of  slaves,  began  to  take 
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pride  in  aping,  in  a  email  way,  the  old  feudal  lords  of  Earope 
with  their  broad  territories  and  their  thousands  of  retainers. 
Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  rise  of  aristocracy  in  Virginia. 

We  do  not  disparage  that  aristocracy  except  on  their  own 
chosen  ground  of  comparison — that  of  patrician  origin.  It 
was  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  that  they  claim  to 
have  received  the  greater  portion  of  their  high  blood.  Many 
royalist  refugees,  doubtless,  came  to  Virginia  at  that  time,  in- 
cluding a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  men  of  property  and 
education.  But  how  much  of  the  real  aristocracy  of  England 
this  more  select  class  contained,  we  may  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Beverley,  himself  a  native  inliabitant  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  colonial 
history  of  that  State : 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  in  England,  several  good  cav- 
alier families  went  thither  with  their  effects,  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  the  usurper  or  acknowledgment  of  his  title.  And 
so  again,  upon  the  Restoration,  many  people  of  the  opposite 
party  took  refuge  there,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  King's 
resentment,  *  *  *  As  for  malefactors  condenlned  to 
transportation,  though  the  greedy  planter  will  always  bay 
them,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  prove  very  injurious 
to  the  country." 

Here,  then,  is  their  noble  origin.  Here  is  their  Norman  blood. 
"  Several  good  cavalier  families,"  to  be  set  off  against  the  host 
of  respectable  plebeians,  gentlemen  of  limited  means,  trades- 
men, small  farmers,  poor  but  worthy  mechanics,  and  day- 
laborers,  not  to  mention  that  other  host  of  idlers  and  repro- 
bates, discharged  servants,  transported  convicts,  bondmen, 
vagabonds,  riff-raff.  Moreover,  as  we  learn  that  of  those  few 
good  families  some  went  back  to  England  upon  the  Restoration, 
and  still  others,  on  account  of  their  Tory  sentiments,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  patrician  element  in 
the  Virginian  ancestry  grows  "  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
*  fully  less ;"  nay,  it  is  verily  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  of 
perspective ! 

In  Bishop  Meade's  History  of  Old  Churches  and  Families  in 
Virginia,  we  find  some  significant  euphemisms  on  this  subject 
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While  speaking  of  the  better  class  of  .the  colonists  he  says, — 
"  Wlience  did  their  ancestors  come,  and  who  were  they  ?  Hap- 
pily for  the  colony  they  were  not  lords  or  their  eldest  sons  and 
therefore  heirs  of  lordship.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  none 
such  ever  settled  in  Virginia.  *  *  *  Some  dainty  idlers 
with  a  little  high  blood  came  over  with  Captain  Smith  at  first, 
and  more  of  the  rich  and  high-minded  cavaliers,  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.;  but  Virginia  did  not  suit  them  well 
enough  to  attract  and  retain  great  numbers." 

One  of  the  two  noble  exceptions,  doubtless,  was  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  an  eccehtric  gentleman  who  came  to  Virginia 
to  hunt,  and  to  superintend  his  large  estate;  and  he  happened 
to  die  there,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  personal  friend  of 
Washington,  but  of  course  a  Tory.  Who  the  other  exception 
was  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  had  he  left 
descendants  in  Virginia,  the  fact  would  have  been  made  quite 
public  ere  this. 

Neither  in  Bishop  Meade's  work  nor  in  any  other  authority 
upon  the  subject  does  it  appear  that  more  "persons  of  quality  " 
settled  in  Virginia  than  in  New  England.  The  general  fact 
may  be  fairly  stated  as  follows :  The  better  class  of  Virginians 
were  drawn  from  the  respectable  middle  classes  of  Englishmen, 
to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  New  England  colonists  be- 
longed ;  while  Virginia  had  another  large  class,  composed  of 
the  paupers,  the  idlers,  and  the  vicious,  of  which  New  England 
received  none,  or  so  few  that  history  makes  no  account  of 
them. 

To  show  that  we  do  not  libel  the  Ancient  Dominion  we 
shall  now  quote  from  De  Tocqueville,  whose  praise  as  a  candid 
and  well-informed  historian  is  heard  on  both  continents : 

"  The  men  sent  to  Virginia  were  seekers  of  gold,  adventur- 
ers without  resources  and  without  character,  whose  turbulent 
and  restless  spirit  endangered  the  infant  colony  and  rendered 
its  progress  uncertain.  Artisans  and  agriculturists  arrived 
afterwards ;  and  although  they  were  a  more  moral  and  orderly 
race  of  men,  they  were  hardly  in  any  respect  above  the  level 
of  the  inferior  classes  in  England.  No  lofty  views,  no  spiritual 
conception,  presided  over  the  foundation  of  these  new  aettle- 
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ments.  The  colony  was  Bcarcely  established  when  slavery  was 
introdnced ;  this  was  the  capital  fact  which  was  to  exercise  an 
immense  inflnence  on  the  character,  the  laws,  and  the  whole 
ftitnre  of  the  South." 

Here  we  have  the  unequivocal  declaration  that  the  better 
class  of  the  settlers  of  Virginia  were  "  scarcely  in  any  respect 
above  the  level  of  the  inferior  classes  in  England."  As  an  in- 
considerable exception,  he  merely  alludes  in  a  foot-note  to  ^*  a 
certain  number  of  rich  English  capitalists  "  that  came  still  later. 
In  contrast  with  this,  let  us  see  what  the  same  illustrious  his- 
torian says  concerning  the  settlers  of  New  England,  with  whose 
descendants,  on  account  of  their  low  origin,  the  modern  cava- 
liers of  Virginia  consider  themselves  too  good  to  associate. 

^'  The  settlers  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
New  England  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes  of 
their  native  country.  Their  union  on  the  soil  of  America  at 
once  presented  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  society  contain- 
ing neither  lords  nor  common  people,  and  we  may  almost  say, 
neither  rich  nor  poor.  These  men  possessed,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  perhaps 
without  a  single  exception,  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
many  of  them  were  known  in  Europe  for  their  talents  and 
acquirements.  The  other  colonies  had  been  founded  by  ad- 
venturers without  families ;  the  emigrants  of  New  England 
brought  with  them  the  best  elements  of  order  and  morality ; 
they  landed  on  the  desert  coast  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  diildren.  But  what  especially  distinguished  them  from 
all  others  was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They  had  not 
bfeen  obliged  by  necessity  to  leave  their  native  country ;  the 
social  position  which  they  abandoned  was  one  to  be  r^retted, 
and  their  means  of  subsistence  were  certain.  Nor  did  they 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  improve  their  situation  or  increase  their 
wealth ;  it  was  a  purely  intellectual  craving  which  called  them 
from  the  comforts  of  their  former  homes ;  and  in  facing  the 
inevitable  sufferings  of  exile  their  object  was  the  triumph  of 
an  idea." 

Thus  far,  then,  it  appears  that  the  American  Puritan  was 
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superior  to  the  American  Cavalier  in  Bocial  position  as  well  as 
in  character.  Virginia  may  fairly  be  taken,  in  both  of  these 
respects,  as  the  type  of  the  Southern  British  colonies  in  gen- 
eral. They  were  all  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  similar 
social  elements  brought  together  under  the  influence  of  similar 
circumstances.  Yet  South  Carolina,  that  other  center  of 
the  southern  aristocracy,  where  the  Bamwells,  the  Rhetts, 
and  the  Tanceys,  with  their  plebeian  names,  affect  to  ba  of 
superior  race  to  die  vulgar  Yankees,  deserves  a  brief  mention 
apart. 

Like  Virginia,  it  was  originally  a  proprietary  colony,  and 
the  first  settlers  were  sent  over  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
The  land  on  which  Charleston  now  stands  was  given  away  in 
order  to  encourage  immigration.  A  few  impoverished  gentle- 
men, of  the  cavalier  school,  made  their  way  thitlier  to  seek  their 
fortunes ;  but  the  mass  of  the  settlers  were  at  once  so  low-bred 
and  so  turbulent  that  the  aristocratic  constitution  prepared 
for  them  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke  could  never  be  enforced 
there.  "  Charleston,"  says  Hildreth,  "  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
pirates,  and  an  attempt  by  Ludwell  [Governor  in  1691]  to 
bring  a  crew  of  them  to  justice,  was  very  unpopular,  and 
proved  unsuccessful."  The  colony  received  large  accessions  of 
Dutch,  Irish,  and  Scotch  emigrants.  Fortunately,  all  religions 
were  tolerated  in  it ;  and  it  became  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
Huguenots  of  France,  from  whom  it  derived  its  best  blood* 
Now  mark  the  number  of  nationalites : — Englishmen,  Dutch- 
men, Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Frenchmen — such  is  the  mongre) 
origin  of  that  State  which  in  the  Revolution  swarmed  with 
Tories,  and  in  behalf  of  which  the  audacious  claim  has  been 
set  up  across  the  water,  by  the  abettors  of  its  modern  treason,, 
that  it  comes  of  pure  and  gentle  English  blood. 

Yet  one  might  think  that  even  in  South  Carolina  the  blood 
of  revolutionary  patriots  was  sufficiently  common  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  pride,  without  need  of  going  further  back  and  in- 
sulting histoiy  with  spurious  genealogies.  Surely,  Virginia 
can  well  afford  to  be  content  with  whatever  of  ancestral  glory 
she  may  derive  from  the  age  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  \ 
What  a  contempt  to  the  father  of  his  country  to  boast  that  he 
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was  remotely  connected  with  some  junior  branch  of  a  noble 
family  of  England!  There  is  a  sensible  remark  of  Haw- 
thorne's, applicable  to  North  and  South  alike,  that  'indi- 
viduals among  us  must  be  singularly  unfortunate  if,  mixing  as 
we  do,  they  inherit  no  drop  of  gentle  blood."  On  the  other 
hand,  who  can  say  that  there  was  not  one  servant,  or  pauper, 
or  scapegrace  among  his  ancestors  ?  Upon  the  whole,  a  wise 
people  would  elect  their  own  progenitors,  not  from  the  two 
extremes  of  English  society,  licentious  as  both  were,  under  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  later,  but  rather  from  the  sober  mid- 
dle ranks,  the  hardy  and  intelligent  and  virtuous  yeomanry, 
from  whom,  more  largely  than  from  any  other  class,  our  blood 
was  actually  derived. 
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Article  V.— THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS  IN  THE  FOUR- 
TEENTH AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

PART  I.— To  THE  Middle  of  Centubt  XV. 

It  is  our  parpose  in  the  following  essay  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  age  of  the  revival  of  letters,  or,  as  it  is  more  definitely 
named,  the  age  of  humanism,  deriving  this  name  from  the 
lit&r(B  humaruB  or  humanioreSy  the  study  and  results  of  which 
characterize  the  period  more  than  all  other  influences  put 
together.  Under  the  broader  term  renascimento,  or  renais- 
sance^ can  be  included  aU  the  causes  which  gave  a  new 
spirit  and  direction  to  thinking  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  age,  as  well  the  influences  peculiar  to  humanism,  as 
those  which  emanated  from  Dther  sources,  such  as  new  dis- 
coveries, new  inventions,  the  modern  languages,  new  art,  new 
principles  of  government,  and  the  like.  But  into  this  wider 
field  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter,  or,  at  most,  shall  make  our 
surveys  of  it  brief  and  comprehensive.  Professor  Jacob  Burk- 
liardt,  in  his  work  entitled  "  die  CvUur  der  Renaissance  in 
Italieny'^  (Basel,  1860),  has  rendered  a  service  to  philosophical 
history  by  his  sketches  of  this  period  of  "  revival,"  but  so 
great  is  the  multitude  of  particulars  relating  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  any  age,  that  they  overwhelm  us  by  their  number, 
and  prevent  definiteness  of  impression.  We  prefer,  therefore, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  historical  cause  of  humanism, 
as  the  most  mighty  among  the  agencies  which  lifted  the  world 
off  its  hinges,  giving  it  a  new  position,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
threatening  it  with  ruin.  In  our  task,  we  shall  follow,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  steps  of  Professor  George  Voigt,  formerly  of  Mu- 
nich, and  then  of  Konigsberg,  who,  in  his  "  Widerhdebwng  des 
dassischen  AterthumSy  oder  das  erste  Jahrhundert  des  RuTna- 
nisnmsy^  surveys  the  first  century  of  this  period,  and  in  a 
more  recent  and  much  larger  work  on  the  life  of  Pope  Pius 
II.  exhibits  to  us  a  leading  representative  of  its  spirit. 

The  age  of  humanism  can  be  divided  with  advantage,  as 
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Mr.  Voigt  has  perceived,  into  two  parts.  The  end  of  the 
first  will  coincide  nearly  enongh  with  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  with  the  death  of  that  great  patron  of 
letters,  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  1455.  Just  about  this  time,  Con- 
stantinople fell  and  printing  was  discovered.  These  influences, 
among  others,  usher  in  the  second  division  of  the  period, 
which  is  characterized  also  by  the  revived  study  of  philosophy, 
by  the  wider  spread  of  classical  learning  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
by  more  clear  tendencies  towards  serious  innovations,  affecting 
the  interests  of  religion  and  of  society. 

At  present,  we  intend  to  carry  our  history  of  the  human- 
istic age  to  the  end  of  the  first  period,  hoping  at  some  future 
time,  if  G-od  shall  grant  us  life  and  health,  to  complete  the 
survey. 

In  commencing  such  an  inquiry,  one  is  disposed  to  ask  why 
a  new  cause  like  the  revised  study  of  antiquity  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  introduce  a  new  age  of  refinement.  Were  there 
not  resources  enough  in  Christianity  working  upon  the  mate- 
rials on  hand,  upon  the  stores  of  Germanic  and  mediaeval 
legends,  and  upon  those  Roman  writers  who  had  kept  their 
ground  through  all  the  centuries,  without  calling  old  manu- 
scripts from  their  lurking  places  in  monasteries,  and  importing 
Greeks  and  Greek  authors  from  Constantinople?  As  the 
classical  age  of  Athenian  literature  worked  over  the  stories  of 
the  epic  cycle,  why  could  not  a  new  age  be  ushered  in  by  pre- 
senting in  more  beautiful  forms  the  cj'cles  of  Charlemagne,  and 
prince  Arthur,  and  the  holy  Grail  ?  Why  could  not  such  a 
profound  poem  as  the  Parzival  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  be 
the  starting  point  of  a  new  refinement,  as  readily  as  Ovid's 
metamorphoses,  or  Claudian  ?  Or,  why,  if  Dante  composed 
his  immortal  poem  with  the  knowledge  of  only  a  few  Latin 
poets,  could  not  an  age  of  taste  and  polish  shortly  after  him  be 
inaugurated  with  no  more  remains  of  antiquity  ?  When  the 
modem  period  had  been  fully  ushered  in,  the  poets  returned  to 
the  stories  of  the  middle  ages,  to  those  fields  of  imagination  on 
which  no  winds  from  Greece  and  Rome  had  breathed ;  Ariosto, 
Berni,  Boiardo,  Spencer,  and  others  reveled  in  romance; 
what  need,  then,  for  an  age  to  intervene,  which  caught  its  in- 
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spiration  from  classical  models,  and  despised  the  writings  and 
the  legends  of  the  fathers  ? 

In  attempting  to  respond  to  inquiries  of  this  nature,  we  find 
it  impossible  to  deny,  that  a  culture  and  progress  almost 
wholly  indigenous  might  have  arisen  in  Europe.  Suppose  all 
remains  of  heathen  learning  to  have  been  irrevocably  lost, 
Christianity  was  a  spring  of  rejuvenation  and  improvement ; 
the  materials  within  its  reach  were  as  capable  of  being  mould- 
ed into  the  forms  of  literature  as  into  those  of  art, — where,  in 
fact,  they  exercised  a  control  over  the  minds  of  artists ;  and 
just  as  painting  and  the  Gothic  style  of  building  needed  no 
choice  remains  of  Greek  art  to  copy  after,  so  the  other  forms, 
in  which  beauty  and  the  sublime  express  themselves,  might 
have  had  an  independent  domestic  source.  But  we  can  say 
thus  much, — that  there  were  great  deficiences  in  mediaeval 
culture  which  it  could  not,  or  could  not  except  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess, repair  from  its  own  unaided  resources.  And  we  may, 
perhaps,  perceive  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  in  opening 
and  quickening  the  modem  age  by  tlie  help  of  an  extinct 
civilization. 

First,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  a  connection  should 
be  restored  between  the  older  and  the  newer  time.  The 
knowledge  of  this  connection  had,  in  great  measure,  perished 
amid  the  ignorance  and  limited  views  of  the  centuries,  through 
which  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  lay  buried  and  forgot- 
ten. The  Scriptures,  indeed,  ran  back  in  their  records  to  tlie 
banning  of  the  world,  and  disclosed  the  main  thread  of 
God's  world-plan,  but  they  could  not  be  fully  understood,  they 
could  not  shine  with  all  their  light,  they  could  not  chase  away 
error  and  vague  impression  concerning  the  past,  without  a 
history  of  that  past  reaching  beyond  the  events  that  befel 
God's  chosen  people.  So,  also,  the  enlargement  of  knowledge, 
by  means  of  the  crusades,  was  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  the 
minds  of  men  grew  with  their  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of 
tlie  world,  and  their  comprehension  of  the  forms  of  human 
society ;  while  commerce,  by  sending  westward  the  arts  of  the 
east,  by  awakening  desire  and  thus  stimulating  production, 
and  by  a  gathering  of  knowledge  from  various  quarters,  did 
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much  for  the  improvement  of  Europe.  But,  after  all,  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  all  its  results,  could  not  supply  the 
place  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  past.  Space  reveals 
to  us  the  world  in  its  parts  and  differences.  Time  reveals  to 
us  the  unity  and  progress  of  man,  the  unifying  plans  of  God, 
the  race  under  divine  training.  Nothing,  therefore,  helps 
Christianity  so  much  as  history,  nothing  makes  it  so  real,  so 
necessary,  nothing  so  fits  it  into  the  frame  of  the  world,  so 
identifies  it  with  man's  progress.  Little  of  all  this  could  be 
understood  in  mediseval  times.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
poems  of  that  period  stamp  present  relations  upon  the  past,  as 
if  the  world  had  been  always  feudal,  and  time  had  stood  still 
through  the  ages.  In  the  poems  of  the  cycle  of  Charlemagne, 
that  emperor  appears,  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  suzerain  surround- 
ed  by  vassals,  who  are  as  independent  of  their  chief  as  were 
the  vassals  of  four  centuries  later.  In  tlie  romance  of  Mahom- 
et, published  by  Francis  Michel,  which  wb&  written  in  1258, 
the  author  tells  us  that  the  Arabian  prophet  understood  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  and,  moreover,  was  the  serf  of  a  baron  who 
was  lord  of  castles,  burgs,  fields,  and  men.  In  another  poem, 
of  which  only  the  beginning  has  seen  the  light,  we  arc  told 
that  Dares  was  in  Troy  during  the  siege,  and  took  notes  all 
along  for  his  history,  which  he  composed  afterwards.  The 
fable  of  Brut  coming  from  Troy  and  founding  a  new  kingdom 
in  England,  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  first  gives  to  us,  and 
Spencer  has  ennobled  in  the  second  book  of  the  Faery  Qneene, 
was  regarded  as  true  history.  Most  of  what  was  known  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  derived  from  the  fabulous  narratives 
of  Julius  Valerius  and  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  still  more  falsified 
by  the  romancers  themselves.  In  short,  sober  history  was  little 
known  or  valued,  and  ancient  history  forgotten,  and  there  was 
great  need  of  a  renewed  connection  with  the  past  to  cure  the 
defects  to  which  this  ignorance  gave  rise. 

Again,  something  was  wanted  to  restore  balance  and  sobriety 
to  the  mind,  to  counteract  the  exclusive  control  of  the  ro- 
mantic tendency.  The  opposing  force  was  found  in  classical 
literature. 

We  by  no  means  intend  that  the  one  spirit  should  expel  or 
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prevail  over  the  other ;  all  that  the  needs  of  culture  required 
was  that  there  should  be  infusion  enough  of  the  classical  to 
make  the  romantic  healthier  and  truer  to  life.  In  the  romantic 
poetry,  the  materials  mastered  the  man ;  he  wandered  in  a 
wildwood  filled  with  innumerable  paths,  following  now  one 
and  now  another  in  forgetfulness  of  his  plan,  if  he  had  any ; 
that  sway  of  reflection  which  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
art  was  unknown.  In  the  best  works  of  classical  antiquity,  the 
reverse  of  all  this  is  true :  reason  stood  watching  by  the  side 
of  imagination,  rejecting  with  a  frown  whatever  did  not  con- 
duce to  the  main  design,  and  repressing  every  tendency 
toward  the  overstrained  and  unnatural.  It  is  plain  that  such 
models  would  have,  when  known,  a  great  influence  in  chasten- 
ing and  disciplining  the  taste  of  Europe. 

Akin  to  this  remark  is  another,  that  the  forms  of  classical 
antiquity  were  needed  to  awaken  and  direct  the  sense  of 
beauty.  The  unregulated,  luxuriant,  half  educated  minds  of 
the  middle  age,  could  in  no  way  eo  soon  get  rid  of  their  de- 
fects, as  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  style  and  laws  of  com- 
position of  the  ancients.  Greek  taste,  the  exquisite  sense  of 
proportion  and  fitness,  the  beauty,  and  grace,  which  breathe  in 
language,  style,  metre,  and  all  art,  although  transmitted  chiefly 
through  the  Romans,  an  inferior  race  in  this  respect,  speaking 
an  inferior  language, — these  were  the  source  from  which  a  new 
sense  of  elegance,  finish,  and  propriety,  new  laws  of  compo- 
sition, a  new  style  of  art,  a  higher  culture  of  society,  were  to 
emanate.  And  without  this  stimulus  the  progress  of  Europe 
in  refinement  must  have  been  much  slower. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  adding  that  the  philological  disci- 
pline, which  would  grow  up  from  the  thorough  study  of 
languages,  pertaining  to  another  time  and  another  form  of 
society,  might  have  most  important  beneficial  infiuences.  It 
might  displace  in  part  the  empty  husks  of  logic ;  it  might  lead 
the  minds  of  men  to  a  more  thorough  study  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures ;  it  might  create  a  race  of  men 
marked  by  sound  judgment  and  practical  power,  who  would 
carry  their  acquired  abilities  into  all  the  departments  of  life — 
lay,  as  well  as  clerical. 
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All  this,  however,  if  gained,  might  be  gained  at  no  small 
cost.  The  ancient  times  and  their  works  might  be  overvalned, 
and  the  past  ages  of  Europe,  with  all  that  was  noble  in  them 
be  held  in  undae  contempt;  a  heathenish  spirit  and  morality 
might  follow  the  study  of  the  classics  ;  style  might  be  r^arded 
as  of  more  value  than  thought ;  a  miserable  vanity  might  take 
possession  of  the  leaders  of  literary  society,  if  they  felt  tliat 
the  polish  of  the  age  was  confined  to  their  circle ;  and  Religion 
itself  might  be  looked  down  upon  as  fit  only  for  monks  and 
for  barbarous  ages. 

If,  then,  such  changes  were  needed  and  might  be  introduced 
by  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  it  may  still  be  asked  wheth- 
er there  were  not  enough  of  the  best  Latin  authors,  extant  aod 
in  current  use,  before  the  so-called  revival  of  letters,  to  serve 
as  means  of  improvement,  even  if  no  others  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

A  brief  answer  is  all  that  we  can  afford  to  give  t-o  this  ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly  certain  Latin  authors,  as  Virgil,  Lucan, 
and  Horace,  were  pretty  widely  known.  Some  of  the  gram- 
marians and  encyclopedists,  as  Donatus,  and  the  Epitome  of 
Priscian,  the  Origines  of  Isidore,  and  Martianus  Capella,  were 
accessible  in  many  places.  Boethius  de  consdatione  phUo- 
sophicB  was  widely  known.  Everywhere  through  Christendom 
the  art  of  writing  Latin  was  taught,  and  Latin  poetry  was 
almost  everywhere  cultivated.  In  the  Universities,  Roman 
authors  of  repute  were  lectured  upon,  as  at  Bologna,  where,  in 
the  year  1321,  as  Tiraboschi  tells  us,^  Antonio,  the  son  of  a 
fiiend  of  Dante,  Giovanni  di  Virgilio,  was  demanded  of  the 
town  by  the  scholars  of  the  University,  to  be  Professor  of 
Poetry,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  Virgil,  Statius,  Lucan, 
and  Ovid.  The  most  learned  men  of  the  times,  before  the 
birth  of  Petrarch,  show  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature.  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  one  of  these,  if  not  at  the 
head  of  the  literati  of  his  century,  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
tills  assertion.     In  his  Opus  Tertiuin,f  and  the  other  works 


*  Storia  d.  let  lUl.  V.  lib.  3,  cap.  3. 

f  This  and  the  Opas  Minus  were  written  in  1267 ;  his  Compendiom  Philospbiv 
was  written  in  1272. 
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first  published  by  Professor  Brewer  of  London,  in  1859,  we 
find  passages  quoted  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  and  Persius,  several  works  of  Cicero,  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  Seneca's  epistles  and  natural  questions,  some  of  the 
poets  of  the  later  ages,  as  Macer,*  Sedulius,  Prosper,  Juvencus, 
Prudentius,  as  well  as  from  Isidore's  Origines,  Cassiodorus, 
Boethins,  and  Martianns  Gapella.  Some  of  his  citations,  how- 
ever, were,  it  is  not  improbable,  borrowed  at  second  hand  from 
grammarians  or  other  sources.  He  speaks  of  the  instruction  of 
children,  in  his  day,  "in  fdbuLis  et  inscmiis  Ovidiania  et 
ceterorum  poetcurum.^^  He  complains  that  important  books  in 
philosophy,  as  those  of  Aristotle,  Avicenna,  Seneca,  and 
Tully,  cannot  be  procured  save  at  a  great  expense,  "  of  part  of 
which  the  originals  have  not  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  of 
another  part  a  copy  cannot  be  found,  either  at  the  Universities 
or  elsewhere."  The  books  of  Cicero  de  Hepvblioa^  he  could 
nowhere  find,  after  great  painstaking.  The  books  of  Seneca 
he  had  been  in  search  of  for  twenty  years  and  more,  before  he 
got  a  sight  of  them.f 

The  knowledge  of  Greek  in  Europe,  in  the  century  before 
Petrarch,  was  exceedingly  rare,  except  so  far  as  intercourse, 
during  the  crusades  and  afterwards,  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
must  have  required  an  acquaintance  with  the  vulgar  dialect. 
Many  Venetians  must  have  spoken  Romaic  Greek,  for  the 
Greek  dependencies  of  the  republic  would  produce  the  de- 
mand and  the  desire  for  such  knowledge.  Greek,  also,  may 
have  been  long  spoken,  and  to  some  degree  understood,  in 
Southern  Italy  by  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.     But 

*  A  poem  de  herbarum  VirtutibuSf  attribnted  to  JEmiliua  Macer,  but  composed 
in  the  middle  ages,  must  be  the  one  he  quotes.  Bacon  refers  in  one  place  to 
Cicero's  Hortensios,  (p.  416  of  Brewer's  ed.),  but  the  passage  belongs  to  the 
Academic  questions. 

f  No  doubt  a  number  of  Latin  authors,  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
learned,  were  known  within  a  limited  circle.  Thus  Pietro  de'  Crescenzi  of 
Bologna,  in  his  liber  ruralium  eommodorum^  written  about  1306,  made  use  of 
Roman  agricultural  writers.  Some  books  existing  in  the  ninth  century  expire<l 
before  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  Some  which  were  read  and  copied  by  earlier 
Benedictines  ceased  to  be  read,  and  fell  into  neglect  when  the  scholastic  theology 
arose  and  became  popular. 
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Roger  Bacon  gives  ns  a  low  estimate  of  the  amount  of  Greek 
learning  among  his  contemporaries  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  says  that  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  learned 
the  language  after  he  was  seventy  years  old,  but  not  becoming 
master  enough  of  it  to  make  translations  himself,  procured 
these  to  be  done  by  Greeks,  whom  he  imported  into  England. 
Others  there  were,  as  Gerard  of  Oremona,  Michael  Scot, 
Alured  of  England,  Heremannus  Alemannus,  and  William 
Fleming,  who  had  done,  or  assumed  to  do,  a  great  deal  of 
translating— principally  from  the  Arabic — but  failed  most 
miserably.  They  neither  knew  the  sciences,  nor  the  language 
from  which,  nor  that  into  which  they  translated.  They  did 
their  work  through  others.  William  Fleming,  who  is  now 
alive,  *'^nuUam  novit  scientiam  in  lingua  Ghrcbeca  de  qua 
prcBsumit.^^*  Bacon  himself  exhibits,  without  question,  some 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  but  probably  had  very  few 
Greek  books  within  his  reach.  He  says  tliat  he  had  seen  fifty 
books  of  Aristotle,  de  animalihua  "  in  Grseco,"  the  same  that 
Pliny  speaks  of  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Natural  History, 
(Pliny  viii.  17),  but  the  Latins,  he  adds,  have  only  nineteen 
^^libeUo8  misere  imperfectos."  But  we  think  he  must  have 
made  a  great  mistake,  as  the  extant  works  of  Aristotle  on 
animals  in  the  Greek,  are  comprised  in  nineteen  books.  He 
cites  Aristotle  in  the  Latin  translation  made  from  the  Arabic, 
but  when  ho  speaks  of  the  politics  of  the  philosopher,  as  con- 
taining the  doctrine  of  a  triune  God,  he  must  have  drawn  his 
statement  from  some  one  else,  and  cannot  have  seen  that  work 
either  in  Greek  or  in  Latin.f 

The  few  names  of  persons  known  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  which  the  patience  of  Tiraboschi  and  of  the 
authors  of  the  Histoire  Literaire  de  France  has  collected, 
shows  how  rare    such  knowledge  was;    and  the    fact  that 

♦  pp.  91,  472  of  the  Opera  Inedita,  published  by  Brewer. 

f  Brewers  ed.,  pp.  473,  423. — Just  about  the  time  when  Bacon  thus  wrote  his 
complaints  of  the  ignorance  of  his  contemporaries,  in  1270,  Thomas  Aqninas 
persuaded  a  Dominican  monk,  William  of  Moerbecke,  or  William  of  Brabant,  to 
translate  Aristotle  out  of  the  Greek.  This  is  called  the  traMlatio  vctus,  and 
was  studied  afterwards. 
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Aristotle  first  came  into  Western  Europe  through  Arabic 
versions,  and  was  not  turned  directly  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
nntil  after  the  age  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  East  had  passed,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  little  * 
sympathy  of  mind  between  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the 
more  western  nations.* 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  to  say  under  this  head,  we  remark, 

1.  That  before  the  times  of  Petrarch,  the  collection  of  Latin 
authors  in  any  one  place  was  small,  and  that  they  were  used 
more  to  learn  the  language  than  to  cultivate  the  taste. 

2.  Greek  learning,  acquired  from  the  originals,  was  scarcely 
to  be  found  within  the  Latin  Church. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  manuscripts,  when  they  were  first 
drawn  out  of  their  hiding  places,  shows  that  even  in  the  prin- 
ciple monasteries,  as  those  of  St.  Gallen  and  Monte  Casino, 
little  value  was  attached  to  the  remains  of  antiquity. 

4.  There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  reason  to  believe  that  a  little 
before  the  time  when  learning  began  to  revive,  the  old  Roman 
world  had  less  influence  on  Europe  than  at  any  earlier  period. 
Assuming  this  to  be  a  fact,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes. 
One  is,  that  the  new  languages,  which  had  begun  to  be  vehi- 
cles of  thought  and  communication,  would,  together  with  their 
literature,  tend  to  usurp  the  place  which  the  Latin  had  before 
occupied.  Another  is,  that  the  study  of  scholastic  theology 
and  civil  law  absorbed  the  attention  of  most  educated  persons. 
And  another  still,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  preaching  friars  and 
minorites,  or  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  had  begun  to 
eclipse  the  older  orders,  especially  the  original  Benedictine 
order,  in  whose  hands  the  principal  manuscript  wealth  of 
Europe  lay,  and  took  away  something  of  their  stimulus  to 
study.f 

•  See  Tirftbo»chi  Vol  IV,  8,  Cap.  1,  and  the  Hist.  Lit  Tome  iv.  161,  Tome  xvi. 
141.  In  the  latter  place,  it  ia  said  that  Baldwin,  Frank  King  of  GonBtantinople, 
Bent  yoong  Byzantines  to  Paris  in  order  to  bring  the  Greeks  and  Occidentals  into 
connection.  Uraboschi  mentions  the  efforts  of  Raymond  Lull  to  reyiye  Oriental 
stndy  in  Vol.  V,  8,  Chap.  1. 

f  Since  writing  this,  we  have  fallen  on  a  passage  in  Leibnitz*  introdnetion  to 
Oeryasii  Otia,  (in  the  Script  Rer.  Bransvio.),  in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion 
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But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  this  sug- 
gestion, there  was  a  revived  study  of  the  Roman  classics 
which  began  in  the  age  of  Petrarch, — a  revived  interest  in 
their  remains,  a  new  curiosity  to  disinter  those  which  had  been 
buried  for  ages  in  the  closets  of  monasteries,  a  new  taste  for 
elegant  or  humane  letters,  and  a  new  effect  of  authors  already 
known  upon  taste  and  style,  a  new  zeal  to  become  acquainted 
with  or  to  possess  works  of  ancient  art,  a  new  desire  to  explore 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  to  search  into  its  architectural 
remains,  its  epigraphical  treasures,  statues,  and  coins,  to  repre- 
sent to  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  the  Roman  world  in  its 
glory.  And  this  zeal,  ere. long,  extended  beyond  Roman  re- 
mains to  those  of  Greece,  so  that,  before  the  Byzantine  empire 
fell,  there  was  a  new  importation  of  Greek  art  and  literature 
into  Italy,  like  that  which  aroused  the  taste  of  Rome  sixteen 
centuries  before. 

The  country  where  this  revival  was  first  felt,  was  Italy. 
But  why  did  Italy  take  the  lead,  and  what  was  its  condition  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  ?  And,  again,  was  there  any  part  of 
Italy  from  which,  as  a  centre,  these  influences  emanated  ? 

Italy,  although  behind  France,  Germany,*  and  England,  as  it 
respects  peculiarly  mediaeval  culture,  although  borrowing  its 
poetry  from  Provence,  and  its  poetical  legends  from  more 
northerly  Europe,  bounded  at  once,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
modem  period,  and  bore  the  fruit  of  summer  without  a  season 
of  spring.  Of  this  Dante  affords  us  a  good  illustration.  He 
died  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Wickliff,  and  eight  before 
that  of  Chaucer,  but  with  all  his  mediaeval  coloring  and  educa- 
tion, although  he  wove  together,  as  one  has  said,  scholastic 
philosophy  and  Provencal  romance,  he  was,  in  some  respects, 
more  of  a  modem   man   than  either  of  these   Englishmen. 

that  in  the  thirteenth  century  sobito  omnes  propemodnm  beni  scriptoreB 
evannere,  cnncta  in  se  trahentibos  monachia  meDdicantibaa  qui  tune  uwnrreze- 
rant, — at  viz  alia  quam  ntriasqae  Jaris  et  aeholasticaram  argntiaram  stadia 
saperefltent  Roger  Bacon  (Praef.  to  his  Opnt  Majus)  says  that  "  nanqaam  fmt 
tanta  apparentia  sapientiA—sicat  jam  a  qaadraginta  annis,  com  tamen  nanqaam 
fait  tanta  ignorantia,  tantos  error."  This  was  written  in  the  latter  third  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry. 
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Dante,  in  his  travels,  might  have  seen  vast  fleets  of  merchant 
vessels  at  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  he  might  have  visited 
extensive  woolen  factories  in  his  native  city,  have  witnessed 
the  making  of  silk  staffs  at  Lucca,  and  of  cotton  damask  with 
many  other  products  at  Venice.  He  might  have  converged 
with  Lombard,  and  Florentine  bankers,  who  had  great  trans- 
actions with  Europe  and  the  East.  He  knew  the  earliest  of 
the  painters,  Giotto.  These  particulars,  during  the  life  of 
Dante,  point  to  an  age  in  Italy  which  was  putting  on  a  modem 
aspect,  and  to  a  state  of  things  very  unlike  the  contempora- 
neous one  in  the  north  of  Europe,  even  in  France,  which  most 
resenibled  Italy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  there  in 
Italy  and  its  literature  before  Dante,  which  can  account  for  the 
appearance  of  such  a  stately  and  mighty  form?  He  seems  to 
burst  out  of  a  cloud,  for  the  multitude  of  names,  of  "  poeti 
del  prime  secblo,"  who  precede  him,  suggest  to  us  obscure  and 
shadowy  figures  without  a  single  prominent  person  to  relieve 
the  mediocrity.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  age  before  his  birth,  the 
great  theologians,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  fiourisli- 
ed,  and  the  glossator  Accursius  made  himself  a  high  name,  as 
the  leading  teacher  of  Roman  law.  Peter  de  Vineis,  also, 
(Pietro  della  Vigne),  Chancellor  of  Frederic  II.,  in  his  Italian 
dominions,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  and  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Nor 
ought  we  to  leave  unnoticed  Brunette  Latini,  Dante's  instruct- 
or, and  the  first  to  translate  Latin  authors  into  the  vulgar 
dialect,  but  who  wrote  his  principal  work,  "le  Tresor,"  in 
France,  where  he  resided  a  part  of  his  life,  and  in  French,  as 
being,  in  his  opinion,  "  the  most  delectable  and  common  of  all 
the  languages."*    But  while  theology  and  the  knowledge  that 

*  peter  de  Vineis  was  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  1246,  and  died  in 
prison  a  few  years  afterwards.  St  Thomas,  and  Bonaventnra,  bom,  the  foimer 
abont  1226,  and  the  other  in  1221,  both  died  near  the  age  of  fifty.  Accnrshis, 
born  in  Florence  or  its  yicinity  in  1182,  died  in  1 262.  Brunetto  Latini,  translated 
Orid  and  Boethius  into  Latin,  was  banished  from  Florence  in  1260,  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  days  afterwards,  it  is  probable,  in  France,  and  died  in  1294,  at  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Dante  meets  his  master  in  the  Infirno,  and  the  touching 
passage  shows  the  hold  which  Latini  had  on  the  great  poet's  heart,  although  for 
his  secret  sins  in  violence  of  nature  he  adjudges  him  to  the  hopeless  world. 
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was  accessible  to  Dante  stimulated  liis  mind,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  ahead  of  his  age  and  in  a  degree  unlike  to  it ;  he 
stands  as  a  great  mind  partaking  both  of  the  influences  of  the 
mediseval  period  and  of  those  which  formed  the  more  modem 
times. 

The  reception  given  to  so  profound  a  poem  as  the  Divina 
Commedia,  shows  that  Italy  had  already  begun  to  outgrow  the 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  middle  ages.  Copies  of  it 
were  scattered  on  every  side,  commentaries  were  written  upon 
it  long  before  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  in  fifty  years  a 
chair  was  created  at  Florence — an  example  soon  followed  at 
Bologna — for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  upon  the  work  of  one 
who  had  bitterly  inveighed  against  his  townspeople.  And  this 
is  but  a  particular  instance  of  what  was  taking  place  every- 
where in  the  peninsula.  The  spirit  of  feudalism  had  less  hold 
of  Italy  than  of  northern  Europe,  while  commerce,  Roman 
law,  manufactures,  acquaintance  with  tlie  world,  were  making 
preparation  for  modern  times.  The  great  reasons  then  why 
learning  should  revive  first  in  that  country  were,  that  the 
cause  which  peculiarly  obstructed  the  way  of  human  advance- 
ment was  less  operative  there,  while  the  causes  which  tended 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  society  were  more  powerful  than 
anywhere  else. 

But  was  the  political  state  of  Italy  favorable  to  a  revival  of 
learning  ?  It  would  take  more  time  than  we  can  afford,  to 
attempt  to  treat  this  question  as  it  deserves ;  a  few  thoughts, 
however,  will  be  thrown  out  with  a  view  of  suggesting  an 
answer. 

1.  The  activity  of  city  life  in  Italy  certainly  favored  a  quick 
growth  of  the  arts  and  of  general  culture,  although  in  very 
many  towns  the  strife  of  factions  or  of  classes  had  a  retarding 
influence  in  these  respects.     After  the  authority  of  the  Qer- 

(Inferno  zv.  S2  and  onward).  When  he  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  to  Dante,  it  does  not  appear.  The  poet  would  be  of  the  right  age 
for  such  teaching  in  1284,  in  which  year  Latin!  is  said  to  have  been  eyndic  of 
Florence.  Dante,  we  may  add,  was  bom  in  1265,  was  one  of  the  priors  of  his 
native  city  in  1800,  was  banished  in  1302,  and  closed  his  long  exile  by  death  at 
Ravenna  in  1821. 
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man  emperor  had  become  nearly  a  name,  that  is,  after  the 
death  of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family  in  the  thir- 
teenth  century,,  there  was  no  longer  any  central  power  in 
Italy.  This  naturally  increased  the  vigor  and  activity  of 
political  life  in  the  towns  ;  the  want  of  balance  between  the 
orders  and  the  strife  of  factions  gi*ew  at  an  equal  pace,  and 
the  best  minds  were  no  doubt  diverted  in  many  cases  from  the 
arts  of  peace. 

2.  The  disorders  and  misgovernment  in  the  towns  led  to  the 
tyranny  of  certain  families,  as  the  Yisconti  in  Milan,  and 
numerous  others  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. These  tyrannies  were  not  the  soil  in  which  letters 
could  revive, — although  the  holders  of  power  might  be  liberal 
patrons  of  it  after  its  revival, — nor  was  the  state  of  things 
bettered  when  successful  captains  of  trained  bands,  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  did  the  fighting  for  the  lords  of  the  towns,  began 
to  usurp  their  places.  This  age  of  the  Oondottieri,  as  they  are 
called,  began  in  the  days  of  Petrarch,  when  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  third  Edward  of  England  and  the  French,  trans- 
ferred his  services  from  France,  where  they  ceased  to  be 
wanted  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  to  Italy.  It  ended,  about 
the  end  of  our  iBrst  period,  in  the  revival  of  letters,  when 
Francis  Sforza  made  himself  master  of  Milan,  and  established 
a  dynasty  there  in  the  place  of  the  extinct  Visconti.  The 
numberless  crimes  of  violence,  revenge,  fraud,  and  lust,  com- 
mitted by  these  tyrants,  greatly  demoralized  Italy ;  nothing, 
perhaps,  was  so  decided  a  cause  of  that  debased  public  and 
private  morality,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  infused  pollution  into  its  streams. 

3.  The  Papacy  had  and  could  have,  at  the  beginning,  no 
agency  in  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy.  This  is  manifest  from 
its  spirit  and  its  peculiar  destinies  during  the  first  age  of  the 
revival.  Its  spirit  was  political  and  theological,  rather  than 
learned  or  literary.  Whatever  it  did  lor  learning  was  eflfected 
by  an  impulse  from  without,  as  will  soon  be  made  evident. 
Its  destinies,  also,  were  such,  that  with  the  best  spirit,  for 
many  years,  it  could  have  done  but  little  in  this  direction. 
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But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  jnslii^      ^^ 
gestion,  there  was  a   revived  study  of  thl^^^.       ^^ 
which  began  in  the  age  of  Petrarch, — a  ^  %  ^^^       ^[^ 
their  remains,  a  new  curiosity  to  disintog^  "^  .  ^   ^         ^^ 
buried  for  ages  in  the  closets  of  nion|r>^  '^  '^,  ^.  *^         ''^ 
elegant  or  humane  letters,  and  a  nem^.  %%<>    T      ^        ^ 
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glory.    And  this  zeal,  ere,/ V%\       1^^  %.  %..  V^ 
mains  to  those  of  Greece,  .V\%^o  ^  ^'^  %J^ 
fell,  there  was  a  new  iir  t^%\  %  1p  Vlk ^ 
into  Italy,  like  that  wj^  |  \  4  %•  %  %  ' 
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(Inferno  zt.  22  and  onward).  When  be  gave  instruction  in  rbetoric  lad 
philosophy  to  Dante,  it  does  not  appear.  The  poet  would  be  of  the  right  age 
for  such  teaching  in  1284,  in  which  year  Latin!  is  said  to  hare  been  syndic  of 
Florence.  Dante,  we  may  add,  was  born  in  1265,  was  one  of  the  priors  of  lus 
native  city  in  1800,  was  banished  in  1802,  and  closed  his  long  exile  by  death  at 
Ravenna  in  1821. 
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Factions  of  nobles,  under  the  party  names  of  Gnelphs  and 
Qhibellines,  but  having  no  general  political  principle  in  view, 
quarreled  for  ascendency  in  the  town,  and  banished  one 
another  after  gaining  the  supremacy.  Nor  did  the  factions 
confine  themselves  to  these  names,  representing  first  tlie  parties 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  but  one  noble  family  was  in 
strife  with  anotlier  or  within  itself,  and  the  Guelphs,  who 
were  strong  at  Florence,  could  not  keep  the  peace  within 
their  own  body ;  the  quarrel  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  or 
whites  and  blacks,  who  were  originally  two  Guelphic  factions, 
is  memorable  for  the  banishment,  in  1302,  of  six  hundred 
partisans  of  the  former,  among  whom  was  the  poet  Dante. 
While  the  turbulent  nobility  were  weakening  and  destroying 
each  other  in  this  way,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of 
the  old  families  had  disappeared  before  Dante  wrote  his  great 
poem,  the  people, — that  is  the  middle  class,  not  the  opera- 
tives,— combining  in  guilds,  and  growing  wealthy  through 
trade  and  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  woolen  cloth,  be- 
came strong  enough  to  wrest  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  A  government  of  the  priors  of  the  guilds,  with  two 
councils,  more  popularly  constituted  than  the  older  ones,  was 
now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  guilds  themselves  differed  in  political  rights, 
seven  of  them,  among  whom  the  cloth  makers,  cloth  sellers, 
and  money  changers  are  especially  deserving  of  notice,  con- 
trolled the  republic,  while  the  smaller  guilds,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, had  a  much  inferior  position. 

From  the  time  when  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  broken, 
Florence  grew  in  wealth  and  vigor,  extended  its  sway  over  the 
neighboring  country,  and,  althougli  scarcely  ever  quiet  for  a 
long  period,  enjoyed  comparative  peace.  The  system  of  pub- 
lic economy,  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  borrowed  from 
the  Mohammedans,  and  which  erelong  spread  through  Italy, 
gave  rise  to  indirect  taxes,  and  the  civic  struggles  gave  rise  to 
state  debts.  These,  again,  with  the  great  commercial  enter- 
prises of  the  Italian  towns,  aided  in  calling  into  existence  a 
class  of  bankers,  who,  by  and  by,  managed  the  concerns  of  a 
large  part  of  Europe.    Thus  Edward  III.  of  England  was 
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After  falling  under  French  inflnence,  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  fourteenth  centnry,  the  Pope  Bought  refuge  from  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Boman  people  in  Avignon,  a  papal  fief  outside 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  then  came  years  of  the  greatest  con- 
fusion in  the  Boman  territory,  and  then  the  great  schism  with 
the  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  some  of  the 
Pope's  servants,  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Basel,  were  leaders 
ramong  the  Italian  literati,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  renai^sanee 
^cannot  be  said  to  have  penetrated  Bome  and  the  Boman  See, 
4intil  after  the  Oouncil  of  Ferrara,  and  the  removal  of  this 
Oouncil  to  Florence,  until,  in  fact,  after  the  residence  of  the 
Pajdal  court  in  thftt  city,  and  the  election  of  a  new  Pope 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  spirit  which  there  prevailed. 
From  Florence^  then,  the  new  zeal  was  carried  to  Bome,  and 
itooL  the  same  centre  all  Italy  received  its  quickening.  Flor- 
ence, then,  although  not  strictly  the  birth-place,  was  the  source 
from  which  the  reviving  influences  spread  through  all  Italy  and 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

But  why  did  Florence  take  this  position  ?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  its  social  and  political  life. 

K  we  look  at  the  political  history  of  Florence,  we  find  it 
running  nearly  the  same  course,  only  later  in  time,  with  the 
other  republics ;  but  this  tardiness  of  inevitable  changes  de- 
ferred the  establishment  of  tyrannical  power  and  the  loss  of  a 
free  spirit  there  until  after  letters  and  refinement  had  chosen  it 
as  their  abode.  Florence,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  middle 
ages,  under  a  count  and  ecdbini^  who  were  both  judges  and 
!town  council,  had  the  Germanic  constitution  which  prevailed 
-Almost  everywhere.  Out  of  this  grew  the  government  of 
^consuls,  four  or  six  in  number,  with  a  complicated  system  of 
/councils,  four  in  number, — a  constitution  in  which  the  quarters 
ef  the  town  were  the  leading  rule  in  distributing  power,  and 
in  which  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility. 
This  nobility  consisted  of  old  landed  proprietors,  the  descend- 
ants of  Lombard  or  Frank  conquerors,  and  of  families  enriched 
by  merchandise,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  stood  nearly  on 
the  level  of  the  older  aristocracy,  as  the  plebeian  optimates  at 
Bome  became  at  length  the  peers  of  the  older  patridana. 
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^nfine  themselves  to  these  names,  representing  first  the  parties 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  but  one  noble  family  was  in 
strife  with  another  or  within  itself,  and  the  Guelphs,  who 
were  strong  at  Florence,  could  not  keep  the  peace  within 
their  own  body;  the  quarrel  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  or 
whites  and  blacks,  who  were  originally  two  Guelphic  factions, 
is  memorable  for  the  banishment,  in  1302,  of  six  hundred 
partisans  of  the  former,  among  whom  was  the  poet  Dante. 
While  the  turbulent  nobility  were  weakening  and  destroying 
each  other  in  this  way,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of 
the  old  families  had  disappeared  before  Dante  wrote  his  great 
poem,  the  people, — that  is  the  middle  class,  not  the  opera- 
tives,— combining  in  guilds,  and  growing  wealthy  through 
trade  and  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  woolen  cloth,  be- 
came strong  enough  to  wrest  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  A  government  of  the  priors  of  the  guilds,  with  two 
councils,  more  popularly  constituted  than  the  older  ones,  was 
now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  tliat  the  guilds  themselves  diflFered  in  political  rights, 
seven  of  them,  among  whom  the  cloth  makers,  cloth  sellers, 
and  money  changers  are  especially  deserving  of  notice,  con- 
trolled the  republic,  while  the  smaller  guilds,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, had  a  much  inferior  position. 

From  the  time  when  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  broken, 
Florence  grew  in  wealth  and  vigor,  extended  its  sway  over  the 
neighboring  country,  and,  although  scarcely  ever  quiet  for  a 
long  period,  enjoyed  comparative  peace.  The  system  of  pub- 
lic economy,  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  borrowed  from 
the  Mohammedans,  and  which  erelong  spread  through  Italy, 
gave  rise  to  indirect  taxes,  and  the  civic  struggles  gave  rise  to 
state  debts.  These,  again,  with  the  great  commercial  enter- 
prises of  the  Italian  towns,  aided  in  calling  into  existence  a 
class  of  bankers,  who,  by  and  by,  managed  the  concerns  of  a 
large  part  of  Europe.    Thus  Edward  III.  of  England  was 
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helped  by  the  Lombards,  as  they  were  called,  or  money  lenders 
from  Italy,  to  caiTy  on  his  wars  with  France ;  and  Louis  XL 
of  France  was  induced  by  Italian  capitalists  to  abandon  his 
trusty  French  banker,  Jacques  Coeur,  and  take  an  Italian  one. 
Among  the  Italian  towns,  Vicenza,  Asti,  and  Florence,  are  said 
to  have  furnished  the  most  bankers ;  and  among  the  Floren- 
tine bankers,  the  family  of  Medici  at  length  occupied  the 
leading  place.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  banker  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  still  more 
his  son  Cosimo  (or  Cosmo)  were  the  chief  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  owed  their  influence  to  their  being  at  once  wealthy  and 
on  the  popular  side.  Cosimo,  who  was  the  Maecenas  of  the 
age  of  the  revival,  became  in  1433  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  upper  class  and  was  sent  into  exile;  but  as  the  people 
missed  his  protection,  and  the  money  aristocracy  really  lost 
ground  by  his  absence,  he  was  soon  restored,  the  power  of  the 
State  went  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  the  possession  of  undisturbed  influence, 
until  his  death  in  1464.  No  other  man  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  revival  of  letters.  His  grandson,  Lorenzo,  and  his 
great-grandson,  Leo  the  Tenth,  important  as  were  their  services 
to  learning,  only  continued  that  protection  of  it,  which  their 
enlightened  and  more  able  ancestor,  at  a  more  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  letters,  had  afforded. 

The  principal  influence  of  the  political  condition  of  Florence, 
thus  briefly  sketched,  in  fostering  the  revival  of  learning,  seems 
to  be  this,  that  it  had  not  parted  with  its  freedom  when  the 
fullness  of  time  for  this  event  drew  nigh,  and  that  it  was  the 
abode  of  an  opulent  and  enlightened  class  who  had  only  a 
share  in  the  government,  and  were  not  a  dominant  aristocracy. 
If  we  look  at  social  life  in  Florence,  we  find  there  also  caus^ 
tending  to  the  same  result.  The  wealthy  class  was  not  a 
haughty  and  ignorant  class  of  proprietors  living  on  their  es 
tates,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  wild  and  refractory,  as 
in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  nor  crushed  by  the  reigning  dynast, 
as  in  parts  of  Italy,  nor  of  too  intense  an  aristocratical  spirit, 
as  in  Yenice;  but  enlightened,  free  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  the  stolid  pride  of  some  aristocracies,  disciplined  by  exten- 
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sive  acquaintance  with  the  world,  addicted  so  far  to  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce  and  industry  that  these  were  not  accounted 
.  dishonorable,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  not  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  management  of  its  political  aflFairs.  By  shar- 
ing with  the  burghers  in  the  pursuits  from  which  gain  is  ac- 
quired, they  made  the  line  fainter  which  separated  the  leading 
classes.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  quite  a  number  of  accomplished  men  of 
this  order  were  active  patrons  of  letters,  and  learned  them- 
selves. Such  were  Eoberto  de'  Eossi,  a  rich  bachelor,  who 
translated  Aristotle,  copied  manuscripts  of  old  authors,  and  in- 
structed younger  men  of  noble  birth ;  Binaldo  degli  Albizzi, 
the  rival  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  and  head  of  the  aristocratic 
party ;  Palla  de'  Strozzi,  who  in  his  banishment  at  Padua  took 
the  Greek,  John  Argyropulus,  into  his  house,  as  an  interpreter 
of  Aristotle,  and  himself  translated  works  of  Plutarch,  Plato, 
and  Chrysostom.  Of  other  noblemen,  as  members  of  the 
Acciajoli  family,  Piero  do'  Pazzi,  Matteo  Palmieri,  Leonardo 
de'  Dati,  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio,  honorable  mention  is  made 
in  the  books,  on  account  of  their  patronage  of  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars,  or  their  own  proficiency  in  ancient  letters.* 
Many  others  might  be  added  to  this  list,  persons  who  sustained 
the  most  honorable  offices  in  the  Florentine  Kepublic,  and 
filled  their  leisure  hours  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

But  although  Florence  was  the  centre  from  which  the  new 
spirit  of  "humanism"  went  forth  in  every  direction,  the  man 
who  gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  the  new  movement  was 
not  a  resident  in  that  city.  Francis  Petrarch  was  indeed  of 
Florentine  extraction,  but  his  father,  a  notary  of  Florence, 
having  been  banished  at  the  same  time  with  Dante  in  1302, 

*  Gomp.  Yoigt,  p.  16S.  For  some,  as  Strozzi,  Palmieri,  CastigUonchio,  the 
general  index  to  Tiraboschi*s  work,  forming  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Milan  edition,  may 
be  consulted.  There  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Lapo,  or  Jacopo  da  Cas- 
tiglionchio, viz:  a  contemporary  of  Petrarch's,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Flor- 
ence and  Padua,  to  whom  the  poet  was  indebted  for  some  Latin  manuscripts,  and 
his  grandson,  who  is  intended  in  the  text,  who  translated  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  with  some  of  Plntarch's  lives,  wrote  some  original  works,  was  a  Professor 
at  Bologna  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  afterwards  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  died 
young. 
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he  saw  the  light  at  Arezzo  in  1304.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth 
year  of  his  age,  his  father,  having  now  lost  the  hope  of  being 
recalled  from  banishment,  went  to  Avignon,  the  new  seat  of 
the  Papacy,  and  here,  or  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Carpentras, 
the  education  of  Francis  was  begun.  The  study  of  law, 
first  at  Montpellier,  then  at  Bologna,  next  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, until  his  twenty-second  year,  when  he  returned  to  Avig- 
non. Having,  it  is  probable,  now  lost  his  parents  and  his 
patrimony,  he  entered  so  far  into  the  ecclesiastical  order  as  to 
submit  to  clerical  tonsure,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  hold  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
cure  of  souls.  A  few  years  after  his  return  from  the  schools  of 
law,  he  met  Laura  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clara,  at  Avignon. 
This  was  in  1327,  and  she  died  during  the  great  plague  of  1348. 
Of  Laura,  it  is  still  disputed  whether  she  was  a  virgin  or  a 
wife,  although  the  probability  leans  to  the  first  named  side. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  loved  a  real  being,  with  a 
love  not  paraded  for  the  sake  of  others,  but  kindled  by  his  im- 
agination, and  returned.  His  Italian  poetry,  which  he  affected 
to  think  lightly  of,  was  the  product  chiefly  of  this  sentiment.* 
His  attainments  as  a  Latinist  kept  pace  with  rhymes  in  the 
vulgar  style,  and  his  hope  of  renown  in  after  ages  rested  chiefly 
on  what  he  wrote  in  the  ancient  language,  especially,  for  a 
time,  on  his  epic  poem  entitled  Africa. 

The  years  between  1327  and  1337  were  passed  in  Avignon, 
or  in  traveling.  In  1336  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Some.  In 
the  next  year,  disgusted  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  Papal 
court,  or  feeling  himself  undervalued  there,  or  desirous,  as  he 
himself  says,  "  to  mitigate  the  ardor  with  which  iie  had  been 
affected  for  many  years,"  he  bought  a  small  estate  at  Vaucluse, 
twelve  miles  from  Avignon,  where  he  lived  in  simplicity  and 

*  He  says  of  his  ItaUan  poems,  in  Sonnet  252,  of  part  2,  of  bis  Canzoniere: — 
S*io  avessi  creduto,  die  si  care 
Fosser  le  yoci  de*  sospir  mie'  in  rima» 
Fatte  ravrei,  dal  sospirar  mio  primo. 
In  numero  pia  spesse,  in  etil  pia  rar& 

But  he  seems  to  have  polished  them,  as  his  corrections  in  original  manoacripti 
show. 
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retirement.  Here  he  wrote  many  of  his  Italian  poems  and  his 
Latin  works,  among  the  latter  the  treatise  De  Vita  Sditaria^ 
his  eclognes  in  part,  his  poetical  epistles,  many  of  his  prose 
letters,  a  book  styled  "  Rerum  Memofondm'um^'* — being  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  after  the  manner  of  Valerius  Maximns ; 
a  historical  compilation,  entitled  De  Vitis  Virorum  Ilhce- 
trium^&rst  published  from  the  manuscript  in  1829  by  Professor 
Schneider,  of  Breslau,  but  at  an  early  day  circulated  in  an 
Italian  translation ;  and,  finally,  his  unfinished  poem  of  Africa. 
This  epos,  which  records  the  achievements  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  and  which  perhaps  was  dictated  more  by  Petrarch^s  de- 
vouring love  of  fame  than  by  any  love  to  his  subject,  proved 
beyond  his  powers;  it  remained  unfinished  and  was  suppressed 
by  its  author,  who  avowed  his  intention  of  burning  it,  either 
because  he  had  no  courage  to  complete  and  polish  a  work  in 
which  he  took  no  hearty  interest,  or  because  a  few  verses, 
which  through  the  fault  of  one  of  his  friends  had  got  into  cir- 
culation, were  subjected  to  harsh  criticism.  The  Africa  was 
a  subject  of  curiosity  to  the  literary  admirers  of  Petrarch  after 
his  death,  and  one  of  these,  the  Florentine  Niccolo  Niccoli,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak,  went  to  Padua 
expressly  to  transcribe  it.  Two  copies  of  it  now  exist  in  the 
Laurentian  Library ;  it  is  found  in  a  very  incorrect  text  among 
his  collected  works,  and  several  Italians  have  translated  small 
portions  of  it;  but,  perhaps,  no  poem  which  awakened  so 
lively  expectations  has  ever  fallen  into  so  entire  oblivion. 

The  fame  of  Petrarch,  and  perhaps  the  charms  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  raised  up  for  him  a  host  of  admirers  among  the 
great  and  powerful,  and  perhaps  no  literary  man  has  been 
more  courted  by  the  leaders  of  the  world  than  he.  His  ear- 
liest patrons  were  two  dignitaries  of  the  church,  belonging  to 
the  eminent  Boman  family  of  the  Colonnas;  from  the  Popes 
he  received  some  testimonials  of  favor ;  the  dynasts  in  Parma 
and  Padua  became  his  generous  patrons ;  the  Lord  of  Pesaro, 
the  Seneschal  of  Naples,  and  the  Visconti,  who  ruled  Milan, 
sought  his  friendship;  King  Robert  of  Naples  delighted  to 
honor  him,  and  he  met  welcome  and  respect  at  Venice.  Even 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  accounted  it  an  honor  to  know  and 
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correspond  witji  the  great  scholar  and  poet  of  Italy,  The  re- 
pablic  of  Florence  in  1351  bought  back  his  paternal  estate, 
which  had  been  sold  at  his  father's  exile,  and  presented  it  to 
him  in  expectation  of  his  removal  to  the  city  of  his  fathers,  re- 
questing him  at  the  same  time  to  aid  them  in  infusing  life  into 
their  newly  founded  University.  He  declined,  however,  obey- 
ing their  summons,  and  the  estate  was  retained  by  the  public. 
Some  of  his  patrons  were  intent  on  providing  for  his  support. 
One  of  his  benefices  was  a  priorate  near  Pisa,  the  gift  of  Cle- 
ment YI.  in  1342;  a  canonicate  was  conferred  on  him  at 
Parma  in  1346,  and  an  archdeacon's  place  in  1350 ;  another 
canonicate  at  Padua,  bestowed  in  1348,  bound  him  to  the 
ruling  family  of  the  Oarraras  in  that  city.  In  was  by  the  in- 
come derived  from  these  benefices  that  Petrarch  was  enabled 
to  provide  for  his  support,  while  the  duties  of  the  posts  were  so 
inconsiderable  as  to  render  them  almost  sinecures. 

In  1340  Petrarch  received  an  invitation  from  the  Roman 
Senate  to  go  there  and  receive  the  laureate  crown,  which  it  was 
supposed  that  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Statins  had  worn  in  the  old 
times,  and  which,  it  would  seem,  had  already  been  sometimes 
conferred  in  modern  times  as  the  reward  of  poetical  merit  A 
similar  invitation  came  about  the  same  time  from  Paris.  That 
such  an  honor  was  an  object  of  intense  longing  to  the  honor- 
loving  scholar  may  be  readily  believed ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  his  friends  were  led  to  seek  it  for  him  in  consequence  of 
his  express  desire.*  The  motive  for  wishing  it  which  he  con- 
fesses,— that  the  Laurea  was  so  like  in  sound  to  the  name  of  his 
Laura, — may  have  had  its  weight ;  yet  the  innate  love  of  praise 
and  fame,  so  evident  in  the  man,  suggests  a  stronger  source  of  the 
desire.  Petrarch  chose  Rome  as  the  place  of  his  crowning,  and 
to  give  him  more  honor,  it  was  performed  upon  the  venerable 
old  Capitoline  hill.  Furthermore,  that  he  might  be  shown  to 
be  worthy  of  the  honor,  it  was  preceded  by  an  examination, 
conducted  by  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  the  most  learned  sove- 
reign then  living.     The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  8th  of 


*  Old  Stephen  Golonna,  father  of  his  two  patrons  of  that  name,  was  active  in 
the  ceremooy. 
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April,  1341,  and  may  be  regarded  as  marking  an  era,  since  a 
scholar  earned  this  mead  chiefly  by  his  skill  im  Latin  writing 
and  his  zeal  for  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Eomans. 

On  his  return  from  Bome,  Petrarch  made  a  long  stay  at 
Parma,  in  order  to  be  near  his  friend,  Azzo  da  Correggio,  the 
lord  of  the  city.  Then,  on  business  of  Azzo,  he  went  to 
Avignon  and  spent  some  time  in  his  solitude  of  Yaucluse, 
where  he  wrote  his  work  de  oontemptu  rmmdi^  in  three 
books, — a  dialogue  with  St.  Augustine,  in  which  he  confesses 
his  faults  or  palliates  them,  as  they  are  reprehended  by  the 
Father.  It  was  also,  during  this  residence  of  a  year  at  Avig- 
non, that  he  picked  up  what  little  Greek  he  knew  from  Barlaam, 
t^e  Greek,  to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return.  Several 
succeeding  years  were  passed,  either  in  Avignon  or  in  dijQTerent 
parts  of  Italy.  Ho  was  at  Avignon  in  1347,  when  the  start- 
ling news  came  of  Cola  di  Eienzi's  movements  at  Eome,  which 
seemed  to  Petrarch's  enthusiastic  mind  the  dawn  of  hope  for 
Italy,  and  the  pledge  of  a  return  of  Eome's  ancient  glory. 
Then,  after  six  months,  came  the  accounts  of  the  irruption  of 
the  Colonnas  (Petrarch's  friends)  into  Bome  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  and  of  their  defeat  and  the  death  of  four 
of  the  family  at  the  hands  of  their  hereditary  foes,  the  Ursini. 
Then  followed  the  fall  and  flight  of  Bienzi  himself,  after  prov- 
ing his  utter  incapacity  to  undertake  the  work  of  reorganizing 
a  tumultuous  town.  But  Petrarch  after  all  did  not  lose  his 
confidence  in  Bienzi,  and  at  a  later  day,  when  this  singular 
man  emerged  again,  manifested  a  lively  sympathy  for  him — a 
sympathy  which  was  the  result  of  his  classical  tastes  and  train- 
ing, more  probably,  than  of  the  hope  that  a  quiet  abode  could 
be  found  again  for  the  Popes  in  the  imperial  city. 

In  1348  the  great  plague,  so  fatal  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
occurred  and  snatched  away  a  number  of  Petrarch's  friends — 
Laura  among  the  rest,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention. 
In  the  years  after  this  he  resided  chiefly  at  Parma  and  Padua, 
visiting  Bome  during  the  Jubilee  of  1350  and  taking  Florence 
on  his  way.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Boccaccio,  whose  influence  probably  procured  the 
decree  for  restoring  his  father's  property,  to  which  we  have 
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before  alluded.  In  1351  we  find  liim  at  Yaaclose.  In  1353 
he  returns  to  Italy,  never  to  leave  its  soil  again,  residing  for 
some  years  at  Milan,  under  the  protection  of  the  Yisoontis,  and 
then  at  Venice  and  Padua.  Near  the  latter  city  he  built,  in 
1370,  a  small  country  house  at  Arqua,  on  the  Enganean  hills, 
and  died  there  in  1372. 

Petrarch  was  a  mere  man  of  letters,  and  when  employed  out 
of  his  sphere,  discovered  no  political  ability  or  comprehension. 
His  mind  was  a  highly  sensitive  and  imaginative  one ;  but  his 
poetical  powers,  on  which  his  fiime  chiefly  rests,  were  not  of 
the  very  highest  order ;  and  his  principal  prose  works — his  Latin 
moral  essays — are  chiefly  common-places  drawn  from  others, 
rather  than  the  products  of  original  thought    His  Latin  sty^ 
and  indeed  his  classical  culture  in  general,  were  above  the  level 
of  his  age ;  but  he  was  far  from  reaching  that  polish  in  the  use 
of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  many  of  his  countrymen  at- 
tained in  the  next  century,  and  in  a  higher  degree  afterwards. 
His  character  was  a  ieeble,  but  not  an  unamiable  one.    His 
love  to  Laura,  his  great  vanity  and  fondness  tor  praise,  and  an 
amount  of  religious  conviction  not  great  enough  to  make  him 
a  religious  man,  but  great  enough  to  teach  him  the  vanity  of 
that  which  he  was  striving  after  and  to  fill  him  with  self- 
reproach,  are  the  keys  which  unlock  his  life.     His  love  to 
Laura  he  claims  to  have  been  pure  and  innocent.    That  it  was 
sincere  and  strong  we  do  not  doubt;  yet  he  admits,  in  his  dia- 
logue with  St.  Augustine,  that  it  was  too  violent  and  irrational 
Moreover  what  could  he  have  looked  forward  to,  if  it  had  been 
gratified — he,  an  ecclesiastic  under  vows  of  celibacy.    Nor  did 
it,  if  pure  and  strong,  keep  him  from  evil.    At  its  height  he 
had  a  bastard  son  by  another  woman,  and  another  such  ofl*- 
spring — a  daughter,  bom  in  1343,  was  afterwards  married  to  a 
Milanese  nobleman  and  became  the  companion  of  Petrarch's 
declining  years.     He,  however,  assures  us,  in  a  letter  to  Booca- 
cio, — and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  citing  the  passage, — ^that 
he  broke  away  from  the  slavery  of  sin.    *'  Now  for  many  years,'' 
says  he,  "and  more  perfectly  since  the  Jubilee  [in  1350],  I 
have  remained  so  free  of  that  pestilence,  that  now  I  hate  it  in- 
finitely more  than  I  loved  it  once,  so  that  in  turning  over  the 
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thonght  of  it  in  ray  mind,  I  feel  shame  and  horror.  Jesus 
Christ,  my  liberator,  knows  that  I  say  the  truth,  he  who,  often 
prayed  to  by  me  with  tears,  has  given  me  his  hand  in  pity,  and 
lifted  me  up  to  himself."  Alas  that  the  rule  of  forced  celibacy 
should  have  been  a  snare  to  so  many  men  in  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  Church  winked  at  concubinage  because  it  prohibited 
marriage  to  the  clergy. 

The  intense  love  of  praise  which  Petrarch  indulged  and  con- 
demned led  him  to  jealousies,  invectives,  and  a  measurement 
of  everybody  by  a  reference  to  himself.  These  active  prin- 
ciples met  with  a  foe  in  his  religious  convictions,  which  may 
liave  been  strong  from  the  qualities  of  his  nature,  but  must 
have  been  strengthened  by  reading  the  confessions  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  which  he  took  great  delight,  and  which  may  have 
suggested  to  him  the  out-spoken  freedom  with  which  he 
touches  upon  his  own  faults  in  some  of  his  works.  That  such 
a  book  should  be  one  of  his  favorites  speaks  well  for  him. 
And  yet  his  weakness  and  inconsistency  are  such  that  the  feel- 
ings he  expresses  concerning  the  vanity  of  his  pursuits  and  of 
his  worldly  passions,  especially  of  his  self-consuming  love,  look 
more  like  a  parade  or  an  atonement  than  like  repentance. 
He  lived  on  applause  and  could  not  live  without  it ;  but  his 
better  nature,  aided  by  such  counselors  as  Augustine,  told  him 
that  he  was  far  below  the  true  life.  His  confessions  are  more 
than  empty  common-places,  but  his  character  was  not  trans- 
formed in  consequence  of  his  convictions. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  Petrarch's  life,  because  he  was 
the  representative  of  humanism  before  it  attained  its  acme, 
and  in  a  sense  the  leader  of  the  whole  movement.  Stating  its 
characteristics  as  they  appear  in  him,  in  a  formal  way,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  precision,  we  may  say, 

1 .  That  Petrarch  opened  the  new  humanistic  tendency  in 
this,  that  without  any  particular  calling,  and  from  an  innate 
love,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  such  ancient  classics  as  he 
could  find,  not  as  a  philologist  or  as  a  student  of  antiquity,  but 
as  a  man  of  taste.  The  classics  had  been  before  meJtns  to  an 
end,  they  had  been  the  means  of  training  the  young,  of  study- 
ing philosophy,  of  gathering  encyclopsedic  collections  of  facts, 
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but  now  the  demands  of  the  taste  are  recognized,  a  new  want 
is  felt  by  a  gifted  and  sensitive  soul ;  cultivation,  by  means  of 
authors  regarded  as  the  best  models,  is  henceforth  to  under- 
mine the  old  mode  of  education,  and  a  new  race  of  men  of 
taste  is  to  appear. 

2.  Tlie  renown  of  Petrai'ch  was  greatly  owing  to  his  Latin 
writings,  which  are  now  obsolete  and  forgotten,  and  to  a  style 
in  writing  Latin,  which  was  excellent  for  the  day,  although 
neither  very  correct  nor  smooth.  He  was  a  literary  man,  with 
a  public  who  admired  and  courted  him  a  century  before  the 
Gennans  discovered  printing.  He  and  the  admiring  public 
acknowledged  the  great  importance  of  Latin  literature  and 
Latin  studies.  Thus  there  begins  to  be  a  demand  for  men  who 
are  neither  legists,  nor  canonists,  nor  schoolmen,  nor  poets  of 
the  vulgar  dialect,  nor  even  mere  collectors  of  scattered 
knowledge,  like  Brunetti  and  others  before  him.  This  shows 
a  beginning  of  a  new  time.  A  man  of  taste  and  cultivation  is 
now  held  in  honor. 

3.  Petrarch's  taste  was  in  so  great  a  degree  formed  by  the 
study  of  ancient  authors,  and  his  mind  of  such  a  texture,  that 
he  turned  away  without  interest,  or  even  in  disgust,  from  the 
productions  of  mediseval  learning,  from  school  theology,  from 
civil  law,  from  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Something  brighter 
and  sunnier  was  needed  for  his  relaxed  hours,  and  his  more 
serious  hours  were  occupied  by  meditations  like  those  of 
Seneca  and  other  ancient  moralists.  Here  we  see  a  mind 
turning  away  from  the  stores  of  thought  laid  up  by  the  four 
preceding  centuries  to  the  well  of  ancient  literatui*e  undefiled. 
Unlike  Dante,  who  fed  on  Aristotle  and  school  theology,  he 
had  become  more  modem  by  going  back  further  into  antiquity. 

4.  In  a  degree  the  love  of  fame,  as  a  motive  of  exertion  for 
a  literary  man,  was  now  new,  and  was  fostered  by  catching 
the  spirit  of  heathenism.  Petrarch  lived  on  applause,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  was  miserable  or  indignant  under  censuring 
criticism.  The  love  of  fame  was  a  heathen  sentiment,  the 
substitute  for  the  favor  of  God.  It  was  condemned  by  the 
severe  morality  of  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen.  Dante  may 
have  loved  applause,  but  what  more  strikes  us  is  that  he  is  a 
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proud  man,  suflScient  for  himself,  and  therefore  ready  to  con- 
demn a  fault  like  the  love  of  applause  which  attaches  itself,  as 
a  parasitic  plant,  to  other  men,  to  one's  own  time,  to  the  world. 
In  the  eleventh  Canto  of  the  Purgatory,  he  has  these  lines : 

"  Noa  d  il  mondan  romore  altro  che  un  fiato 
Di  yento,  cho  or  vien  qaioci,  or  vien  quindi, 
E  mata  nome  perchS  muta  lato/' 

And  then,  he  adds,  "  What  fame  wilt  thou  have,  if  thou 
separate  from  thee  the  flesh  in  old  age  more  than  if  thou  wert 
dead  ere  leaving  the  babblings  of  infancy,  when  a  thousand 
yeai's  have  passed  away,  which  is  a  shorter  space  compared 
with  eternity  than  the  moving  of  the  eyelids  is  to  the  slowest 
of  the  circles  in  heaven."  Thus  the  ChristiaA  idea  of  eternity 
comes  in  to  temper  the  thirst  for  human  praise,  and  to  lead  the 
soul  to  value,  beyond  all  opinions,  the  opinion  of  the  absolute 
one.  But  the  heathen  world  having  no  such  idea,  human 
judgments  of  the  time  and  of  the  future  were  the  highest 
praise  attainable.  Ngw  these  lieathen  views  seem  to  be 
brought  back  in  the  case  of  Petrarch,  although  not  without 
scruple  and  self-condemnation.  It  is  true  that  before  this,  in 
the  feudal  times,  the  knight  contended  in  the  lists  for  honor, 
but  this  was  a  momentary  contest,  while  the  man  of  letters, 
after  receiving  the  heathen  spirit  in  him,  was  moulded  by  it, 
had  it  always  before  him  as  a  motive,  and  with  it  those  literary 
jealousies,  those  rancors,  and  envyings  which  it  engendered. 

6.  The  recovery  of  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  classics  now 
came  to  be  .regarded  as  a  thing  of  high  importance,  and  in 
this,  preeminently,  Petrarch  led /the  way. 

Petrarch  owned  a  manuscript  in  his  youth  which  contained 
several  works  of  Cicero,  and  among  the  rest,  as  he  believed  in 
his  old  age,  the  now  lost  essay,  de  Gloria.  Having  lent  this 
to  his  teacher,  he  never  could  recover  it,  and  supposed  that  the 
old  man,  who  was  quite  poor,  had  pai-ted  with  it  for  money. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  memory  confounded 
this  with  some  other  treatise  of  Cicero.  Another  work  which 
he  professes  to  have  seen  in  his  youth,  was  a  treatise  of  Varro 
^'  on  divine  and  human  things,"  i.  e.,  his  antiquities ;  and 
another  still,  a  collection  of  epigrams  and  letters  of  Augustus, 
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both  of  which,  if  indeed  he  saw  them,  and  was  not  led  astray 
by  his  memory,  have  remained  buried  since.  In  1346,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  his  hands  at  Yerona,  a  manu- 
script containing  the  letters  of  Cicero  ad  dvversos^  and  obtain- 
ed from  some  other  source  those  to  Atticus,  to  Cicero's  brother 
Quintns,  and  to  M.  Brutus.  The  letters  of  Cicero  had  been 
unknown  and  unread  since  the  tenth  century.*  The  effect  of 
finding  this  new  treasure  was  very  great,  both  in  giving  to 
scholars  a  model  of  letter  writing,  and  in  stimulating  them  to 
become  imitators  of  the  great  Boman.  Every  humanist  of 
eminence  thenceforth  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  this  branch 
of  literature,  and  lai^e  collections  of  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished, or  lie  in  t^e  libraries  of  Italy.  It  was  a  great  source  of 
grief  to  hira  that  he  could  not  find  a  complete  Livy  ;  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  decades  were  then  known,  and  he  took  great, 
although  fruitless,  pains  to  recover  the  second.  In  1350,  on  a 
journey  to  Home,  with  the  help  of  Lapo  de  Castiglionchio  the 
elder,  he  found  an  imperfect  codex  of  Quintilian  at  Florence — 
an  author  whom  he  had  long  been  searching  for.  The  same 
person  lent  him  a  rare  manuscript  of  some  of  Cicero's  orations, 
and,  also,  it  would  seem,  another  of  the  Philippics,  and  of  the 
oration  for  Milo.  He  retained  the  manuscript  four  years,  until 
he  had  copied  it  with  his  own  hand,  for  he  feared  the  errors  of 
careless  transcribers.  To  this  painful  employment  he  was  much 
addicted.  The  Florentine  library  (the  Laurentian)  now  pos- 
sesses Petrarch's  copies  of  all  Cicero's  letters,  and  of  Quintil- 
ian, and  a  Yirgil  transcribed  by  him  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 

6.  The  pains  Petrarch  took  to  hunt  up  manuscripts,  and 
make  enquiries,  when  from  one  Eoman  author  he  had  drawn 
some  light  relative  to  another,  may  be  illustrated  by  his  own 
words,  as  quoted  by  Tiraboschi,  (V.  90,  ed.  of  1783):  "Hav- 
ing by  some  reputation  for  genius  and  knowledge  contracted 
many  friendships,  and  being  in  a  place  (Avignon)  to  wliich 

*  The  codex  found  by  Petrarch  at  Verona,  containing  the  letters  ad  diveri09,  is 
the  only  old  one,  Petrarch*8  transcript  ranking  second  in  age.  The  codex  or 
codices,  containing  the  other  letters,  are  lost,  so  that  Petrarch's  copy  of  those  is 
now  our  only  authority  for  the  text     See  Orelli  in  Jalin's  Jahrbucber,  I.  %  281. 
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many  persons  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  when  I  was 
asked  by  my  friends,  according  to  custom,  on  taking  leave  of 
them,  if  there  was  nothing  in  their  country  which  I  desired, 
nothing,  I  replied,  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  for  those 
alone  I  made  entreaty  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letter. 
How  many  times  did  I  repeat  my  prayers,  how  often  did  I 
send  money  not  only  to  Italy,  where  I  was  more  known,  but  to 
France  also,  to  Germany,  and  even  to  Spain  and  Great  Brit- 
ain,— I  will  add,  into  Greece !  Thus,  with  great  labor  and 
anxiety,  I  have  collected  many  siriall  books,  but  sometimes 
duplicates,  and  rarely  those  which  I  wished  for  above  all  others. 
When  I  was  on  a  journey,  if  I  happened  to  see  ari  ancient 
monastery  in  the  distance,  I  would  turn  aside  to  it,  fur  who 
knows,  said  I  witliin  myself,  but  that  here  I  may  find  what  I 
desire." 

7.  In  this  way  Petrarch  not  only  awakened  a  zeal  for  old 
manuscripts,  but  set  the  example  of  private  collections  of  the 
classics.  "His  collection,"  says  Professor  Voigt,  ''was  the 
first  modern  library.  He  had  once  a  plan  according  to  which 
his  books — ^and  those  of  Boccaccio  were  to  be  united  with 
them — should  be  deposited  in  some  pious  spot '  to  his  perpetual 
remembrance.'  And  although  this  plan  and  a  later  one  of 
giving  his  collection  to  the  republic  of  Venice  were  not 
carried  into  execution,  still  the  thought  did  not  perish  after- 
wards, and  many  a  noble  treasure  of  classical  literature  has 
been  saved  by  it.  In  the  same  manner  Petrarch  turned  an 
enquiring  eye  on  other  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  awakened  a 
desire  for  their  preservation.  He  was  able  to  show  the  Emper- 
or Charles  IV.  some  coins  of  Roman  emperors,  as  monuments 
of  his  predecessors ;  indeed,  he  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  who  collected  old  coins  and  medals." 

8.  Petrarch  may  also  be  called  the  restorer  of  Hellenic 
literature  in  western  Europe.  But  inasmuch  as  he  and  Boccac- 
cio mov^d  together  in  this  respect,  we  shall  defer  what  we 
have  to  say  of  Petrarch's  Greek  studies,  until  we  speak,  as  we 
propose  to  do  at  once,  of  the  Florentine  novelist,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  the  revival  of  classical  antiquity. 

Giovanni,  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant  of  no  great  wealtli, 
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named  Boccaccio  da  Certaldo,  was  born  in  1313,  when  Pe- 
trarch was  nine  years  old,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  first 
for  a  mercantile  life,  and  then,  when  he  showed  a  decided  dis- 
like for  this,  was  put  to  the  study  of  canon  law,  to  which  he 
was  equally  averse.  His  father's  death  left  him,  in  his  five  and 
twentieth  year,  free  to  adopt  more  agreeable  plans  of  life,  and 
he  became  a  man  of  letters,  like  Petrarch,  whom  he  admired, 
and  to  whom  he  was  bound  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the 
ties  of  a  devoted  friendship.  A  small  competence,  or  some- 
thing just  above  the  state  of  poverty,  contented  him.  Although 
neither  his  wealth  nor  standing  made  him  prominent  in  Flor- 
ence, and  although  he  seems  to  have  loved  a  retired,  quiet  life, 
be  was  more  than  once,  after  he  had  acquired  reputation,  sent 
upon  embassies  by  his  townsmen,  as  to  the  lord  of  Ravenna, 
to  the  German  Emperor,  and  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon.  His 
Italian  works  were  chiefly  written  in  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life.  Of  his  poems  we  name  the  Teseide  or  Theseid,  an^epic 
poem  in  ottava  riina — of  which  verse  he  is  reputed  the  invent- 
or— several  shorter  poems  of  romantic  love,  the  Ameto  or  Adme- 
tus,  a  pastoral  partly  in  prose,  sonnets,  and  canzoni.  Pos 
terity  has  foi^otten  these  poems,  and  the  critics  decide  that  he 
was  more  ambitious  of  fame  than  gifted  with  poetical  power. 
In  Italian  prose  he  stands  incomparably  higher,  for  though 
certain  prose  romances — the  Philocopo,  Fiammetta,  Laberin- 
to, — exceptionable  in  character  and  not  particularly  happy  in 
style — are  now  almost  unread,  the  Decamerono, — a  series  of 
one  hundred  stories,  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  company  gathered 
at  Florence  during  the  year  of  the  plague,  1348, — ^reprehensi- 
ble as  it  is  on  the  score  of  its  morality,  is  and  ever  wiU  be  one 
of  the  standard  and  most  popular  classics  of  the  Italian 
tongue.  And  well  does  it  deserve  to  keep  its  place  in  litera- 
ture, if  measured  simply  by  its  geniality,  and  the  graceful  soft, 
ness  of  the  style.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  work  which  formed  Italian 
prose  more  than  any  other.  ^ 

The  Latin  productions  of  Boccaccio  present  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  Decamerone.  They  are  lumbering  collections, 
gathered  by  a  plodder,  from  those  works  of  classical  antiquity  to 
which  he  had  access,  with  no  mark  of  genius  or  taste  about 
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them.  His  principal  work  is  entitled,  "<fo  genealogia  Deo- 
rmn^'^  of  which  Professor  Voigt  says,  that  although  we  have  in 
it  the  first  comprehensive  manual  relating  to  ancient  learning, 
yet  it  rises  not  above  the  imperfect  tasteless  manner  of  the 
earlier  centuries.  Another  compilation  of  the  same  kind,  "rfd 
raoniiuTn^  fluminum^  etc.y  naminihus,^^  is  nothing  but  a  geo- 
graphical lexicon.  The  works  "  de  claris  mvUerilyua  "  and  "  de 
caeifms  virorum  et  feminarum  illuetrium^'^^  seem  to  be  mere 
gleanings  from  antiquity,  devoid  of  merit ;  and  his  Latin  style 
itself  is  said  to  be  quite  rude.  Some,  if  not  all  of  these  works, 
employed  his  later  years. 

But  if  Boccaccio's  geniality  and  taste  deserted  him  when  he 
entered  into  the  classical  field,  his  zeal  in  this  department  was 
as  fervent  as  that  of  Petrarch.  He  copied  with  his  own  hand  a 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  in  this  way  collected  something  of 
a  library,  which,  instead  of  being  dispersed  like  Petrareh^s,  was 
given  by  his  testament  to  one  of  the  Augustinian  monk&of  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Florence,  for  his'use  and  that  of 
the  fraternity  after  his  death. 

Boccaccio  again  was  in  a  higher  degree  the  restorer  of  Greek 
study  in  Italy  than  Petrarch  was  enabled  to  be,  with  all  his 
higher  influence  on  his  age  and  times. 

The  person  who  taught  Petrarch  what  little  Qireek  ho  knew 
was  a  Calabrian  of  the  name  of  Barlaam,  who  became  in  his 
youth  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  emigrated  into  GBreece, 
and  in  1327  took  up  his  abode  at  Constantinople.  Here  he 
secured  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  favorite,  John 
Cantacuzenus,  and  received  an  appointment  to  teach  theology,, 
the  system  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite  so  called,  and  belles 
lettres.  Not  long  after  this  he  became  abbot  of  th&MoBastery 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Constantinople,  and  we  find  him  there 
defending  the  dogmas  of  the  Greeks  before  twa  legates,  whom 
Pope  John  XXII.  had  sent  to  the  Byzantine  capital  to-  treat  of 
a  union  of  the  two  churches.  Next  he  was  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  monks  of  Mt.  Athos,  on  the  supremely  ridic- 
ulous question  whether  the  light  upon  Mt  Tabor  at  the  trans- 
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figuration  was  divine  or  divinely  created ;  he  maintaining  the 
latter  position  on  this  great  question.* 

In  1339  he  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  the  West  by  the  Em- 
peror Andronicus,  under  pretext  of  promoting  the  union  of  the 
churches,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  succor  against  the 
Turks.  The  negotiation  was  as  fruitless  as  was  the  renewal  of 
his  Taborite  controversy  after  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
where  a  synod,  assembled  in  1341,  was  not  favorable  to  his 
opinions.  This  seems  to  have  led  him  to  return  to  Italy  on  his 
own  account.  He  first  appears  at  Kaples,  then  at  Avignon,  in 
1342,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch,  and  after 
renouncing  the  errors  of  the  Greek  Church,  was  made,  at  the 
instance  of  the  poet  and  of  others,  Bishop  of  Geraci  in 
Calabria. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  man  because  he  serves  as 
a  type  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  decay- 
ing empire,  took  refuge  in  Italy,  renounced  their  schismatic 
opinions,  and  found  a  living  in  a  benefice  of  the  church,  or  in  a 
professional  chair  of  some  university.  Eut  what  the  man  ac- 
complished, probably  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  in  the 
case  of  Petrarch,  was  very  little,  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was 
trifling  and  the  time  of  instruction  not  long.  Petrarch  never 
went  so  far  as  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  the  language, 
not  even  so  far  apparently  as  to  read  with  any  facility  the  easiest 
Greek  author.  In  his  dialogues  with  St.  Augustin,  {de  con- 
iemptu  mundiy  written  in  1343),  the  latter  is  made  to  say 
'*thou  couldest  have  learned  such  things  from  the  books  of 
Plato,  which,  as  the  report  is,  have  been  eagerly  read  by  thee 
of  late."  To  which  Petrarch  replies,  "  I  have  undertaken  to 
read  them  with  a  lively  hope  and  with  great  desire,  but  the 
.newness  of  the  language  and  the  hasty  departure  of  my  master 
cut  short  my  designs."    From  this  it  would  appear  that  he 

*  The  oontroversy  was  carried  on  by  him  against  mobln  who  held  myslieal 
views,  and  it  related  more  especially  to  their  theory  and  practice  of  prayer,  and 
to  the  light  of  tranifiguration,  wUch  they  held  to  be  divine,  and  even  to  be  the 
divine  essence.  The  controversy  ran  back,  therefore,  to  the  divine  essence  its^. 
The  Greeks  spoke  ill  of  the  learning  and  the  character  of  Barlaam ;  not  withoot 
justice,  probably,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  first  See  Schrockh  Kirebao- 
gesch.  Vol.  84,  4S1-460. 
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either  owned,  or  for  a  time  had  the  use  of  some  of  the  Pla- 
tonic  dialogues,  and  from  another  passage  it  seems  to  be  made 
out  that  they  were  his  own  property.  About  the  year  1864  he 
received  a  copy  of  Homer  from  one  of  his  admirers  in  Con- 
stantinople, Nicolaus  Sigeros  by  name,  to  whom,  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  precious  gift,  he  expresses  his  regret  that  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  Greek  poet  as  he  would,  and  begs  to  have 
Hesiod  and  Euripides  sent  to  him. 

Boccaccio  went  much  farther  into  the  Greek  language,  al- 
though he  probably  never  read  it  with  any  great  ease  or  plea- 
sure. He  is  said  to  have  learned  the  mere  elements  of  the 
language  at  Naples,  but  his  master,  in  the  proper  sense,  was 
Leon,  or  Leontius  Pilatus,  a  Calabrian,  who  gave  himself  out 
as  a  Greek  when  it  suited  his  humor  or  his  interest  Having 
landed  at  Venice  in  1360,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Pope's 
residence  at  Avignon,  he  was  persuaded  by  Boccaccio  to  turn 
aside  to  Florence,  where  the  poet  took  him  into  his  house,  re- 
ceived instructions  from  him  for  a  considerable  time,  procured 
him  to  translate  Homer  into  Latin,  and  obtained  for  him  a 
place  among  the  teachers  of  the  Florentine  Studio  or  Univer- 
sity. "  I  was  the  first,"  says  he,  "  among  the  Italians  that 
heard  him  privately  explain  the  Iliad,  I,  who  brought  it  about 
that  the  books  of  Homer  were  publicly  expounded." 

For  three  years  Boccaccio  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek,  especially  of  Homer — a  manuscript  of  whose  works  he 
obtained, — under  this  Calabrian.  The  Latin  translation  above 
spoken  of,  whicli  comprised  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  he 
wrote  out  himself,  and  lent  it  afterwards  to  Petrarch  for  him 
to  copy.  It  is  characterized  as  a  bald,  literal  translation,  in- 
tended for  leaiTiers,  and  expressed  in  faulty  Latin.  There  was 
'  an  earlier  translation  by  some  unknown  person,  which  gave  no 
satisfaction,  although  attributed  to  Pindar  the  Theban! 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  Petrarch's  example  and 
counsel  awakened  the  desire  in  Boccaccio  to  become  acquainted 
with  Greek  in  his  maturer  life,  and  that  from  him  the  impulse 
extended,  we  must  regard  these  two  eminent  authors  as  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  reviving  the  study  of  Greek  in  Western 
Europe.    And  the  pains  taken  by  Boccaccio  to  procure  a  trans- 
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latioD  of  Homer,  was  the  beginning  of  a  moch  more  extensive 
movement  afterward,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
authors  were  made  accessible  bj  means  of  Latin  translations. 
As  for  Boccaccio  himself,  he  conned  over  his  Homer  rather  as 
furnishing  antiquarian  materials  than  as  the  prince  of  song. 
Indeed  his  whole  relation  to  classical  learning  shows  no  taste 
nor  inspiration. 

Boccaccio  was  a  prototype  of  the  later  humanists  in  this 
also, — that  the  spirit  of  heathenism  had  infected  him.  In  his 
Fiammetta,  according  to  Sismondi,  he  mingled  up  heathen 
mythology  with  the  saints  and  angels,  as  if  they  were  equally 
real, — a  syncretism  which  prevailed  to  a  disgusting  degree 
afterwards.  It  is  strange  that  the  man  who  admired  Dante, 
publicly  interpreted  his  poems,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  a 
part  of  the  Infemd  of  that  deeply  Christian  poet,  who  showed 
far  more  appreciation  of  the  Divina  Commedia  than  Petrardi 
exhibited, — that  he  should  have  had  such  a  heathen  side  to  his 
character.  But  his  life  was  not  moral,  until  he  was  advanced 
in  years,  when  he  repented  of  his  earlier  course  and  of  his 
works,  which  he  would  gladly  have  suppressed,  had  they  not 
been  diflFused  rapidly  over  It^y. 

The  amount  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy,  so  far  as  Petrarch, 
who  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance,  was  able  to  estimate  it 
is  shown  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  which  after  his  fashion  he  ad- 
dressed to  Homer,  in  answer  to  one  which  he  feigns  himself  to 
have  received  from  the  poet.  The  date  is  1360,  six  years  aft^ 
his  copy  of  Homer  came  from  Constantinople.  "It  is  not 
strange,"  says  he,  "  that  you  have  found  only  three  friends  in 
a  city  which  devotes  itself  to  commerce.  If  you  will  look 
further  you  will  find  a  fourth ;  it  would  be  proper  to  add  a 
fifth,  a  person  honored  with  a  crown,  but  the  Babylon  beyond 
the  mountains  [Avignon]  has  taken  him  from  us.  Five  in  one 
single  city,  are  they  nothing  ?  Search  for  them  in  other  cities. 
One  you  will  find  in  Bologna,  mother  of  studies ;  two  in  Verona; 
one  you  might  have  found  in  Mantua,  unless  heaven  had  taken 
him  from  the  earth,  and  unless  he  had  left  your  standards  for 
those  of  Ptolemy.  Perugia  has  produced  a  single  one,  who 
would  have  made  great  progress  if  he  had  been  more  diligent, 
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and  if  he  had  not  abandoned  Farnassng,  the  Apennines,  and 
the  Alps,  in  order  to  travel  in  Spain.  At  Eome  there  is  no 
one.  Certain  others  I  once  knew  elsewhere,  who  are  now  no 
longer  living."  Who  these  persons  were,  the  cautious  and 
judicious  Tiraboschi  is  not  in  all  cases  able  to  decide  ;*  thus 
much  we  draw  from  Petrarch^s  words,  that  ten  persons  within 
his  acquaintance  had  some  knowledge, — we  might  say  some 
smattering  of  Greek. 

Among  the  most  intelligent  admirers  of  classical  antiquity 
in  the  later  years,  and  after  the  death  of  Petrarch,  is  to  be 
named  Colnccio  (i.  e.  Niccolo)  Salutato,  tlie  son  of  an  exile 
from  Florence,  who  found  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  of  Bologna.  Coluccio,  bom  in  1380,  received  his  educa- 
tion in  that  city,  and  after  a  compulsory  initiation  into  civil 
law,  gave  himself  up,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  eloquence 
and  poetry.  In  1368  we  And  him  Apostolical  Secretary  to 
Pope  Urban  V.,  and  seven  years  after  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  to  the  Priors,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Kepnblic 
of  Florence,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  in 
1406.  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  classical  learning  and 
taste  led  him  to  introduce  into  the  language  of  the  bureau  a 
new  elegance  and  refinement,  and  his  official  letters  were  ad- 
mired and  imitated.  One  of  the  humanists  of  the  next  age, 
Giannozzo  Manetti,  expresses  a  general  opinion  when  he  says 
that  Salutato  '^  epistolas  privatas  ct  publicas  pene  infinitas  ita 
egregie  dictavit,  ut  in  hoc  epistolarum  genere  consensu  om- 
nium regnare  diceretur." 

As  a  literary  man,  outside  of  his  Chancery,  he  showed  him- 
self a  warm  and  active  friend  both  of  Italian  and  Latin  letters. 
Petrarch  was  his  idol,  of  whose  excellences  he  was  never 
weary  of  speaking,  and  when  Boccaccio  died  in  the  midst  of  a 
negotiation  for  getting  the  Africa  copied  and  sent  to  Florence, 
he  took  the  place  of  his  friend,  had  a  copy  taken,  ^^  and  with 
the  epic,  as  it  were,  carried  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  to  Florence." 
So  also  he  honored  the  memory  of  Boccaccio,  nor  withheld  ad- 
miration even  from  his  dull  compilation  de  genealogia  deorum 

•  Tipftboechi,  V.  4i  C— 401.    First  edition. 
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Satutato's  own  poetical  efforts  were  received  with  applause  bv 
his  contemporaries;  bnt  neither  these,  nor  to  any  great  extent 
his  essays,  have  seen  the  light.  Among  his  works  we  namei 
Latin  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  Pjrrhns,  King  of  Epiros, 
against  the  Romans,  no  doubt  sn^^ested  by  the  Africa  of 
Petrarch;  eclogues  and  elegies  in  the  same  language;  an  esBay, 
de  ndbiUtate  legum  et  medidncBj  which  has  been  printed ;  lire 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  Many  of  his  letters  have 
been  printed,  while  others  still  remain  in  manuscript  His 
style,  admired  as  it  was,  is  pronounced  by  Voigt  to  be  tmnid 
and  wanting  in  naturalness, — ^far  inferior  to  that  of  Gasparioo 
of  Barzizza,  who  in  the  next  age  taught  letter  writing,  as  a 
branch  of  classical  training,  with  Cicero  for  his  model. 

Salntato  also  gave  his  attention  in  his  leisure  hoars  to  the 
collecting  of  Latin  books,  and  to  collations,  with  a  view  to 
secure  their  correctness.  He  gathered,  it  is  said,  six  hundred 
volumes,  which  his  heirs,  to  whom  he  left  nothing  but  what  he 
had  received  from  his  father,  disposed  of  by  sale.  We  find 
him  improving  the  text  of  Seneca  and  of  some  writings  of  St. 
Augustine,  by  comparing  manuscripts.  We  find  him  writbg 
to  France  for  Abelard's  works,  for  an  entire  Quintilian,  and 
the  books  on  music  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  if  they  could 
be  found  there.  He  led  the  way  in  modem  criticism,  when, 
against  the  received  opinion,  he  contended  that  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  tragedies  ascribed 
to  him. 

Salutato  seems  to  have  been  a  most  faithful  and  worthy  citi- 
zen,— ^manly,  severe,  and  yet  friendly.  One  of  the  leading 
humanists  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Leonardo  Bnini,  thus 
speaks  of  him: — '*If  I  have  learned  Greek,*  I  owe  it  toOo- 

*  There  is  no  evidence  that  Salotato  himself  ever  acquired  eren  the  elements 
of  Greek.  Here  we  may  mention  what  might  have  foand  a  place  in  the  text 
that  Salutato  was  concerned  in  a  dispute  with  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  conteoded 
that  the  profane  classics  ought  not  to  be  read,  and  by  his  arguments  indooed 
some  to  look  with  disfavor  on  Augustioe's  City  of  God,  because  it  eontsioed  8o 
many  extracts  from  heathen  authors.  This  is  a  significant  feet,  as  foreshsdowiog 
the  still  more  pronounced  opposition  between  the  humanists  of  the  next  century. 
and  the  more  zealous  clergy,  who  saw  in  them  a  new  power,  and  a  heathenifb, 
Anticlerical,  anti-scholastic  spirit 
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Inccio;  if  I  have  studied  Latin  with  no  small  pains,  I  owe  it 
to  Colnccio ;  if  I  have  read,  studied,  and  nnderstood  the  poets, 
the  orators,  and  all  the  other  writers  of  antiquity,  this  I  owe 
to  Colnccio.  No  father  ever  loved  a  son  with  a  tenderness 
equal  to  that  lie  felt  towards  me.  Deceived  by  this  love,  he 
said  that  my  talents  were  so  suited  to  these  studies,  that  if  I 
had  wished  to  take  any  other  direction,  he  would  have  seized 
my  hand  and  forced  me  back  into  this  patli." 

The  magistrates  and  people  of  Florence  honored  Salutato 
with  a  public  funeral  and  crowned  him  with  laurel  in  his 
coffin.  It  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  called  Messer  Coluc- 
cio,  Poeta,  and  should  have  a  beautiful  monument  of  marble 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore,  where  he  was  buried. 
A  respect  for  his  memory,  not  more  honorable  to  his  character 
as  a  man  than  revealing  the  esteem  in  which  letters  were  held 
by  the  commune  of  Florence. 

The  age,  or  half  century,  succeeding  the  death  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio,  was  one  of  steady  advance  in  the  number  of 
students  of  ancient  literature  and  the  humanistic  spirit;  but 
it  raised  up  no  eminent  person,  and  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment was  slow.  This  slowness  will  not  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  infrequency  of  books, — the  whole  stock  in 
trade  of  a  scholar  consisting  perhaps  of  a  few  orations  of 
Cicero,  or  of  Virgil,  copied  with  great  pains  by  himself, — on 
the  rarity  of  public  libraries,  and  the  tardiness  with  which 
manuscripts  of  authors,  us  yet  unknown,  were  drawn  forth 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  on  the  imperfect  means  of  in- 
struction, particularly  in  the  Greek  language.  What  arrests 
our  attention  in  this  age,  is  the  increasing  disposition  of  the 
great  to  patronize  letters,  and  the  awakening  of  minds  towards 
the  classics,  produced  by  several  teachers  of  eminence,  who, 
without  genius  or  great  abilities,  kindled  the  flame  of  human- 
ism in  various  parts  of  Italy  where  they  were  engaged  as  in- 
structors. 

.  One  of  these  was  John  of  Eavenua,  or  Giovanni  Malpa- 
ghino.     Of  him  Petrarch  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Boccaccio  :* 

*  Tirab.  t.  664,  ed.  I ;  y.  946,  ed.  2,  Milan,  1823. 
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"  A  year  after  your  departure  (1864)  there  came  to  my  hoose 
a  youth  of  noble  nature — bom  on  the  Adriatic  about  the  time, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  when  you  were  there,  (1347) — ^bom.of  an 
obscure  and  unknown  family  ;  but  furnished  with  sobriety  and 
senile  gravity,  with  an  acute  mind,  and  with  a  quick  and 
strong  memory.  In  eleven  days  he  learnt  by  heart  my  twelve 
eclogues,  and  recited  one  of  them  daily,  and  on  ^the  last  day 
two,  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  he  had  the  book  under  his 
eye.  He  has  besides,  what  is  so  rare,  the  gift  of  invention,  and 
a  great  turn  for  poetry.  By  his  qualities  he  has  so  taken  hold 
of  me  that  he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  son  to  a  father.  He  has 
been  with  me  two  years  already,  and  would  have  come  before, 
but  his  age  would  scarcely  have  permitted." 

John  remained  with  Petrarch  as  his  scribe  three  years  or 
more,  collected  his  letters  into  a  volume  and  grew  into  a 
learned  scholar  under  his  influence.  Wanting,  however,  a  bet- 
ter position,  and  being  desirous  to  see  the  world,  he  offended 
the  poet  by  leaving  him,  and  he  speaks  of  John's  unsteadiness 
in  somewhat  harsh  terms,  without  however  being  wholly  alien- 
ated from  him.  For  a  time  he  was  scribe  or  chancellor  at  the 
little  court  of  Carrara,  then  we  find  him  engaged  as  a  teacher, 
with  frequent  change  of  place,  at  Padua,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  probably  elsewhere,  in  the  interpretation  of  Cicero  and 
the  Soman  poets.  We  trace  him  as  living  until  1412.  His 
works  were  unimportant  and  sunk  soon  into  oblivion.  But  he 
raised  up,  or  was  one  of  those  who  cooperated  in  forming  quite 
a  number  of  the  humanists  of  the  fiftieentli  Century.  Francis 
Barbaro  of  ^Venice,  Palla  Strozzi,  Bobert  Bossi,  Charles  and 
Leonard  of  Arezzo,  Poggio,  Guarino,  Vittorino  of  Feltre,  Am- 
brogio  Traversari,  Peter  Paul  Vergerio  and  others,  came  from 
his  school, — all  men  of  mark. 

What  Jolm  of  Bavcnna  accomplished  in  the  way  of  pro- 
moting Latin  scholarship,  and  in  a  less  degree  Gasparino  of 
Barzizza,* — of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  who  in  the 


*  Wo  know  not  why  Leo,  in  his  Oetch.  Italient,  singles  this  man  out,  with  one 
or  two  others,  as  among  the  more  distin[;uishcd  humanists, — ^a  rank  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  no  claim. 
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first  thirty  years  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  moved  the  seat  of 
his  instructions  from  one  to  another  city  of  Northern  Italy, — 
that  Manuel  or  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  (Manuello  Grisolara,  as . 
the  Italians  call  him),  accomplished  for  the  study  of  Greek. 
This  man,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  was  born  at 
Constantinople  about  the  year  1850,  and  seems  already  to  have 
filled  a  professor's  chair  in  that  city,  when  in  1393  he  was  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus  II.  to  beg  aid  from  the 
Western  Powers  against  the  Turks.  With  him  came  another 
Greek,  Demetrius  Cydonius,  who,  during  his  stay  at  Venice, 
seems  to  have  given  instructions  to  Roberto  Rossi,  already 
mentioned, — a  Florentine  nobleman.  Having  accomplished 
his  task  without  much  success,  Chrysoloras  returned  to  the 
East,  accompanied  by  a  noble  Florentine,  Giacomo  d'Angelo, 
in  whom  the  desire  of  studying  Greek  was  awakened,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Salutato,  who  chai*ged 
him,  '^  to  bring  back  with  him  a  store  of  Greek  manuscripts ; 
all  the  historians,  especially  Plutarch;  all  the  poets;  above  all, 
a  Homer  written  on  parchment  in  plain  letters,  and  not  to  for- 
get vocabularies."    (Voigt,  p.  130). 

It  was  now  perhaps  that  the  celebrated  schoolmaster,  Gua- 
rino  of  Verona,  received  lessons  from  him,  during  his  five  years 
residence  in  Constantinople.*  In  1396,  Chrysoloras,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Coluccio,  Rossi,  Palla  Strozzi  and  others,  was  in- 
vited to  Florence  to  hold  a  "  public  school,"  i.  e.  to  give  lec- 
tures on  the  Greek  language,  upon  an  appointment  for  ten 
years ;  and  a  letter  from  Coluccio  to  Giacomo  d'Angelo  is  extant 
in  which  the  former  urges  the  latter  to  persuade  the  Greek  to 
embrace  the  offer.  He  was  to  receive  one  hundred  florins  as 
his  stipend,  and  in  case  he  delayed  coming  until  after  the  first 
of  January  following,  the  election  was  to  be  void.f  He  came, 
and  with  him  the  first  Greek  teaching  by  a  competent  master 

*  Or  thi0  Tisit  of  Guarlno  may  haye  been  earlier  than  1898.  He  died  in  1460, 
aged  88.  Born  soon  after  1870,— Tiraboschi  (VI.  1460,  edition  2)  assigns  that 
year  to  his  birth, — ^he  would  be  21  or  22  when  he  began  his  Greek  studies,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  Chrysoloras  for  his  instructor  in  1893,  or  just  afterwards* 

f  Yoigt  says  that  the  salary  was  150  gold  gulden  or  florins,  and  was  raised  to 
250. 
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commences ;  in  fact  all  the  Greek  Bcholars  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  pro- 
ceeded from  hifl  school.  He  stayed  at  Florence  about  three 
years,  then  joined  his  Emperor,  who  had  come  into  Italy  in 
person,  and  after  a  long  visit  to  the  ultramontane  r^ons  re- 
turned to  the  peninsula,  where  he  gave  instructions  in  Ghneek 
at  Milan,  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rome.  Having  conformed  to  the 
Catholic  church,  he  was  taken  by  Cardinal  Zabarella  to  the 
council  of  Constance,  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  or  mediator  in 
interviews  with  an  embassy  from  Greece,  but  died  in  1415,  be- 
fore they  arrived,  and  was  buried,  with  the  honor  of  a  funeral 
oration,  in  the  city  of  the  Council.  He  seems,  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  respect  which  his  scholars  utter  towards  him,  to 
have  been  an  honorable  and  wise  man. 

There  was,  of  course,  great  want  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
which  the  learner  could  keep  with  him,  and  Chrysoloras  was 
the  first  to  supply  this  want  by  his  "erotemata,"  which  we  may 
conjecture  to  have  been  first  propounded  to  his  scholars  in 
daily  lectures,  and  afterwards  used  in  its  completed  form  as  an 
aid  to  study.  This  work  in  its  original  shape,  or  in  that  of  an 
epitome  prepared  by  Quarino  of  Verona,  passed  through  a 
number  of  editions  after  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  first, 
with  designation  of  the  year,  belonging  to  14S4.  Six  years 
before  this,  in  1476,  the  earliest  printed  Greek  work,  a  grammar 
of  another  but  later  Greek  teacher — Constantino  Lascaris, — 
had  appeared  at  Milan.  A  little  afterwards,  in  1497,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  (Bibl.  Grsec.,  edition  Harless,  VL  651),  ap- 
peared the  first  Greek  lexicon,  prepared  by  Giovanni  Crastone 
or  Crestone,  a  Carmelite  monk,  born  in  Piacenza.  We  can 
have  little  conception  now  how  much  the  want  of  a  general 
vocabulary  must  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  first  stu- 
dents of  Greek,  before  the  invention  of  printing.  After  the 
first  grammatical  difliculties  were  overcome,  the  lecturer  must 
have  turned  a  passage,  word  by  word,  into  Latin,  and  in  this 
way  have  made  tlie  learner  acquainted  with  the  meanings  of 
words,  he  meanwhile  preparing  perhaps  or  copying  a  manu- 
script vocabulary  for  himself. 
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Article  VI.~S0UTHERN  EVANGELIZATION. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war  we  were  often  sneeringly 
asked  the  question — "  Suppose  you  conquer  the  South,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?"  This  question,  impertinent  then, 
becomes  pertinent  now.  A  considerable  part  of  the  South  is 
conquered.  The  Federal  flag  floats  in  triumph  over  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana. 
United  States  laws  are  enforced,  United  States  Courts  admin- 
ister justice.  United  States  authority  is  recognized  and  submit- 
ted to.  And  now  the  question  does  arise,  full  of  perplexity, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  conquered  territory. 

For  it  is  apparent  to  the  dullest  of  vision  that  we  must  do 
something.  To  conquer  alone  is  not  enough.  It  is  impossible 
permanently  to  substitute  military  rule  for  civil  authority,  or 
make  the  President  a  permanent  autocrat  of  the  subjugated 
territory.  All  military  governorships  are  temporary  expedi- 
ents ;— doubtful  ones  at  that.  Where  the  Confederate  author- 
ity has  been  destroyed,  there  the  Federal  authority  must  be  re- 
stored in  its  legiUmate  and  constitutional  forms.  Where  the 
political  and  social  despotism  of  the  slave  oligarchy  has  been 
destroyed,  a  permanent  republicanism  must  be  reorganized. 
Destniction  must  be  followed  by  reconstruction.  The  history 
of  liberty  teaches  us  this  necessity.  When  the  despotism  that 
enthrals  has  been  destroyed,  it  still  remains  to  frame  liberty 
into  institutions  and  political  organisms,  or  the  victory  proves 
short-lived  indeed.  Thus,  in  the  French  Kevolution  brave 
men  battled  successfully  against  despotism:  conquered  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  destroyed  the  throne,  and  deprived  the 
aristocracy  of  place  and  power.  But  there  was  no  one  wise 
to  gather  up  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  to  organize  institutions 
of  liberty  adapted  to  the  people  and  the  times.  So  the  torch 
of  freedom  became  the  incendiary  fire  of  anarchy,  and  one 
despotism  was  overthrown  only  to  make  room  for  another. 
The  Roman  people  did  not  lack  the  power  to  destroy  their  op- 
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pressors.  But  because  they  lacked  wisdom,  self-restraint,  or 
patrioti9m  to  frame  permanent  republican  institutions^Iall  their 
victories  were  barren,  and  they  escaped  the  oppressions  of  one 
tyrant  only  to  fall  under  those  of  another.  Cromwell  bad  the 
genius  of  combat  He  fought  bravely  and  well  against  the 
oppressions  of  a  corrupt  court  and  a  prostituted  nobility.  Bot 
he  lacked  either  the  wisdom  or  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism 
to  establish  instituted  liberty  in  place  of  the  despotism  which 
he  had  overthrown.  And  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  equally  disgraceful  reigns  of  Charles  IT.  and 
James.  The  European  Reformation  and  the  American  Bevo- 
lution  afford  upon  the  other  hand  striking  illustrations  of  the 
value  of  construction,  as  well  as  destruction,  in  all  revolution- 
ary periods.  Luther  was  characteristically  the  destructionist 
of  the  Beformation.  He  wielded  a  battle-axe  that  clave  as- 
snnder  the  doctrines  and  oppressions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  did  a  noble  soldier's  work.  All  honor  to  him  for  it  Yet 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  Germany,  his  battle-field,  is  to- 
day the  hot-house  of  infidelity,  whence  England  and  America 
import  most  of  their  stock.  He  was  followed  by  Calvin,  the 
patriot  constructionist  of  the  Reformation,  who  reformed  a 
system  of  Christian  truth  to  take  the  place  of  the  fabulous  su- 
perstitions which  his  predecessor  had  so  nobly  combated,  and 
organized  a  church  where  Luther  had  destroyed  one, — ^and 
the  insignificant  republic  of  Geneva,  his  humble  home,  has 
been  ever  since  the  world's  nursery  of  freedom  in  Church  and 
State ;  whence  the  trees  of  Calvin's  planting  have  been  trans- 
planted to  the  congenial  soil  of  America,  though  somewhat 
improved  with  occasional  new  graftings.  The  American  Rev- 
olution might  have  ended  as  did  the  French,  as  have  many 
others,  in  anarchy  and  a  deeper  despotism,  had  not  God  given 
us  wise  statesmen,  able  to  unite  the  discordant  colonies  in  a 
strong,  central,  and  free  government 

Let  us  learn  then  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
To  fight,  to  die  even,  for  liberty,  is  not  enough.  When  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  have  been  conquered  in  battle,  the 
prepardtion  for  the  nation's  work  has  been  done ;  that  is  all. 
It  then  remains  to  enter  upon  the  territory  emancipated  by 
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the  sword,  and  there  establish  in  a  permanent  form  the  living 
institutions  of  freedom.  We  have  not  only  to  conquer  the 
South, — we  have  also  to  convert  it.  W^  have  not  only  to  oc- 
cupy it  by  bayonets  and  bullets, — but  also  by  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions. We  have  not  only  to  destroy  slavery, — we  must  also 
organize  freedom.  If  we  fail  in  our  second  task,  success  in  the 
first  will  be  of  little  use.  The  political  problems  involved  in 
the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  reconstruction  are  already 
engaging  the  attention  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  as  well  they 
may.  But,  as  we  hope  to  show,  there  are  religious  problems 
connected  with  this  subject  which  demand  the  attention  of  the 
church  and  ministry.  To  these  we  desire  briefly  to  advert ; — 
rather  to  provoke  attention  to  the  problem  than  to  offer  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  it. 

Two  conditions  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of 
republican  institutions:  popular  intelligence  and  popular 
morality.  In  other  words,  before  any  people  are  competent  to 
govern  themselves  successfully,  they  must  possess  intelligence 
and  sound  morals.  Hence  two  institutions  are  essential  to 
their  preservation:  common  schools  and  Christian  churches. 
Free  institutions  without  general  intelligence  can  exist  only  in 
name.  There  is  no  despotism  so  cruel  and  remorseless  as  that 
of  an  unreasoning  mob.  Men  who  do  not  know  how  to  gov- 
ern themselves  cannot  know  how  to  govern  a  great  country. 
The  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and  the  consequent  power  of  the 
few,  alone  made  this  rebellion  possible.  The  power  has  been 
taken  from  the  few.  It  remains  to  give  knowledge  to  the 
masses.  But  knowledge  alone  is  not  enough.  For,  while  in- 
telligence tends  to  make  men  free,  it  does  not  suffice  to  consti- 
tute a  free  State.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  emancipate  individ- 
uals from  iniquitous  thraldom.  That  liberty  may  be  perma- 
nent, it  must  be  organic.  Heads,  legs,  arms,  trunks,  gathered 
in  an  indiscriminate  pile  from  the  battle-field,  cannot  make  a 
single  man.  They  must  be  united  by  sinews  and'ligamenta, 
inspired  with  life,  and  governed  by  one  dominant  head.  So 
a  mass  of  individuals,  however  free,  gathered  together,  do  not 
constitute  a  free  Bepublic.  Individualism  is  the  characteristic 
of  simple  barbarism,  not  of  republican   civilization.    They 
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perstiti'  -^  ^^^^  cherish  liberty,  not  only  for  themsekes^to 
orffan'  *•  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  the  motto  of  the 
^^  •  .  Republic,  was  right; — ^and  fraternity  is  as  essential  to 
^  institutions  as  liberty  and  equality.  A  State  in  wlufih 
g^  ery  man  claims  freedom  for  himself,  but  contemptnonsly  de- 
.  :iies  it  to  his  neighbor,  is  in  perpetual  discord,  and  alwayftnpe 
for  civil  war,  as  the  history  of  the  South  American  Eepnbta 
too  well  attests.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  is 
the  organic  law  of  republicanism.  Liberty,  law,  love,  theae 
are  the  three  watchwords  of  organic  freedom. 

Thus  to  constitute  a  permanently  free  State,  men  must  be 
taught  not  only  their  rights,  but  also  their  duties  and  their  ob- 
ligations. Submission  must  be  inculcated,  conscience  most  be 
educated,  a  generous  love  must  be  inspired.  To  estahlieh  lib- 
erty it  is  not  enough  to  strike  in  sunder  with  the  svordtlie 
chains  which  bind  men.    They  must  be  bound  tc^thernot, 
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indeed,  with  handcuffs,  as  in  a  chain-gang,  but  with  bands 
more  enduring,  because  wrought  of  God, — bands  of  duty  and 
affection.  Thus  the  gospel  is  needed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
true  freedom.  In  truth,  the  principles  of  religion  underlie  re- 
publicanism. Eeligion  teaches  man  that  he  is  a  son  of  God, 
and  thus  makes  him  unwilling  to  be  a  slave  of  man.  She 
educates  him  to  yield  a  willing  submission  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  God,  and  so  renders  it  more  easy  for  him  to  obey  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  his  earthly  superiors.  And  she  in- 
spires him  with  a  universal  affection  for  the  human  race,  and 
so  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  administer  government  in  peace 
and  amity  with  his  fellows.    * 

This  is  no  fine-spun  theorizing.  History  attests  its  verity. 
Existing  heathenism  does  not  produce  a  single  instance  of 
free  government.  The  downfall  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
Bepublics  demonstrates  the  instability  of  such  as  are  not 
founded  upon  Christian  principles.  Not  until  the  gospel  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  art  of  printing  made  its  general  diffusion 
among  the  people  possible,  was  the  way  opened  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  free  governments.  And  then  freedom 
in  the  church  preceded  and  made  permanent  freedom  in  the 
State.  Men  fought  for  religious  liberty  first,  for  civil  liberty 
afterwards.  First  came  the  battles  of  conscience,  afterwards 
the  battles  of  States.  The  Beformation  came  before  the  civil 
war  in  the  iN'otherlands,  and  the  Kevolution  in  England,  and 
America.    Protestantism  prepared  the  way  for  republicanism. 

If  we  mean,  then,  that  our  victories  in  the  South  shall  per- 
manently establish  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  we  must  follow 
them  with  other  labors.  Where  we  have  destroyed  slavery,  we 
must  organize  liberty.  Where  we  have  destroyed  the  nation's 
enemies,  we  must  establish  these  national  supports, — ^free  schools 
and  free  churches.     The  South  now  possesses  neither  of  these. 

In  the  colonial  days  the  English  government  addressed  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  American  colonies,  respecting  their  con- 
dition. In  answer  to  one  of  these,  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut replied  that  one-fourth  of  her  income  was  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  re- 
plied :  *•  I  thank  God  that  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  print- 
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ing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  yeais." 
The  fruit  has  been  like  the  planting.  In  1860  three-fourths  of 
the  children  of  Connecticut  were  attending  public  echook, 
while  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  Virginia  were  suffered  bj 
the  State  to  grow  up  in  ignoranpe.  In  the  same  year  the  free 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  sent  seven-ninths  of  their 
children  to  the  common  schools,  while  the  alave  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  just  across  the  border,  out  of  462,000  children  edu- 
cated but  97,000,  or  a  little  over  one-fifth. 

The  census  does  not  show  the  same  disparity  of  the  numbers 
of  the  churches ;  for  the  negroes  are  naturally  religions.  AH 
who  can  avail  themselves  of  what  is  often  their  only  day  of 
rest,  and  attend  the  religious  services  which  are  permitted  to 
them.  And  the  census  knows  no  distinction  between  the  white 
and  colored  churches.  But  the  statistics  of  church  property 
show  (to  compare  only  the  same  States)  that  Connecticut,  with 
less  than  half  the  population  of  Virginia,  has  invested  in 
churches  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  than  the  lat- 
ter State.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  weary  our  readers 
with  statistics,  since  any  one  may  surfeit  himself  with  them, 
and  complete  the  comparison,  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the 
census  for  himself;  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  needing  no 
other  demonstration  than  the  existence  of  the  Southern  Aid 
Society,  that  even  the  older  slave  States  have  ever  been  as 
truly  missionary  ground  as  the  newly,  settled  regions  of  the 
West.  In  these  churches,  too,  such  as  they  have  been,  a  ftill 
and  free  gospel  has  never  been  preached.  The  South  has  pos- 
sessed an  expurgated  Bible.  Its  ministry  have  preached  an 
emasculated  gospel.  They  have  preached  the  law  of  Grod, 
omitting  the  commaud,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self" They  have  treated  religion  as  Solomon  proposed  to 
treat  the  child, — cut  it  in  two.  And  the  half  which  they  have 
held  before  their  congregations,  doctrine  without  works,  has 
been  as  James  declares  it  ever  will  be, — dead. 

Even  these  churches  exist  no  longer.  Soon  after  Nashville 
was  occupied,  Governor  Johnson  summoned  the  clergy  to  take 
the  oath.  Six  of  them  refused.  They  were  among  the  most 
prominent  clergy  of  the  city.     They  were  exiled.      Their 
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churches  were  closed.  Whether  they  have  ever  been  reopened 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  everywhere  through- 
out the  South  the  priests  of  Pharaoh  have  perished  with  their 
masters  beneath  the  Bed  Sea, — while  their  church  organizations 
are  disbanded,  their  congregations  are  scattered,  and  their 
cliurch  edifices  are  closed  or  temporarily  converted  into  hospi- 
tals, barracks,  and  negro  schools.  Tet  the  Southern  cities  are 
not  depopulated.  They  were  never  fuller  of  inhabitants  than 
now.  The  people  are  there.  The  church  edifices  are  there. 
But  the  ministry,  and  the  churches,  and  the  gospel  are  not 
there, — while  a  three-fold  population  cries  out  for  them. 

I.  An  immense  negro  population  is  receiving  its  freedom. 
Without  a  careful  Christian  education  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  how  to  use  it.  The  gospel  of  freedom  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  glorious  gospel  of  Christ.  Wherever  we 
carry  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  we  have  need  to  carry 
the  sublime  proclamation  of  a  more  glorious  emancipation  from 
Him  who  has  said,  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall 
be  free,  indeed." 

II.  The  poor  whites.  To  this  class,  long  held  in  substantial 
though  not  formal  bondage,  the  war  is  giving  political  and 
social  emancipation.  To  them  we  must  also  give  free  schools 
and  a  full  gospel,  or  the  liberty  which  they  receive  will  prove 
only  less  disastrous  than  has  their  servitude.  To  give  political 
power  to  the  ignorant,  without  also  aflbrding  them  education, 
is  but  to  put  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  surely  run  it  on  the  rocks. 

III.  Into  this  reopened  territory  Northern  immigrants  are 
already  entering.  Foreign  immigrants  will  soon  follow  them. 
There  is  money  to  be  made  in  the  South.  Every  one  is  saying 
that.     But  where  money  is  to  be  made  there  will  go  Northern* 

,  enterprise.  And  where  goes  Northern  enterprise  there  must 
be  planted  Northern  churches.  Let  not  the  enterprise  of 
mammon  outrun  that  of  the  Christian  disciples.  We  have 
need  to  beware  lest  the  devil,  having  been  cast  out  of  the- 
South,  and  the  territory  been  swept  and  garnished,  he  go  and 
get  seven  other  devils  and  return,  and  the  last  state  of  thai 
country  prove  worse  than  the  first. 
VOL.  xxra.  46 
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We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,  that  to  perpetnate  Ke- 
publicanism  in  the  South  we  must  follow  the  terrible  devasta- 
tions of  war,  with  the  more  grateful,  though  no  less  difficult, 
work  of  reconstruction.  And  that  to  this  reconstruction,  the 
establishment  of  free  churches  and  the  proclamation  of  a  fall 
gospel  is  absolutely  essential.  Let  us  add  that  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  North  alone  can  do  this  indispensable  work. 
Government  cannot.  For  though  religious  institutions  are  es- 
sential to  the  Eepublic,  the  Kepublic  cannot  establish  religious 
institutions.  Church  and  State  are  forever  divorced  in  Amer- 
ica. And  God  forever  avert  the  day  when  the  churches  of 
America  shall  lapse  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians !  Then 
all  will  be  gone.  Nor  can  we  trust  to  the  return  of  the  exiled 
ministry,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  churches.  We  can- 
not transform  the  old  schools  of  slavery  and  treason  into 
schools  of  loyalty  and  liberty.  We  cannot  trust  those  who 
have  preached  their  congregations  into  rebellion  to  preach 
them  back  again.  This  would  be  to  emulate  the  wisdom  of 
the  philosopher  of  our  nursery  rhymes,  the  man  who  was  so 
"  wondrous  wise," 

*  Who  jumped  into  the  bramble  bush 

And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 
And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out. 

With  all  his  might  and  main. 
He  jnmped  into  the  bramble  bnsh 

And  scratched  them  in  again." 

Now  too  is  the  time  to  commence  this  work.  While  society 
is  fermenting,  and  institutions  are  being  created,  and  customs 
are  being  established,  and  public  opinion  is  forming,  and  gov- 
ernments are  in  process  of  organization,  is  the  time  to  impress 
upon  this  new  organization  its  permanent  character.  While 
nature  was  in  chaos  God  fashioned  and  formed  it  as  it  is. 
While  the  metal  is  molten  is  the  time  to  stamp  and  mold  it 
The  Egyptian  husbandman,  while  the  waters  still  overflowed 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  was  accustomed  in  olden  times  to  go 
out  in  his  boat  and  drop  the  seed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  that  it  might  enter  the  softened  and  prepared  soil. 
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While  the  deluge  of  waters  still  overflows  the  fair  fields  of  the 
South,  is  the  very  time  for  the  Cliristian  husbandman  to  sow 
the  good  seed,  Uiat  when  the  waters  shall  retire  it  may  be 
found  already  germinating — its  growth  beginning.  Of  one 
thing  at  least  we  may  be  sure.  If  the  good  man  of  the  house 
sleeps,  the  adversary  will  not ;  but  will  sow  tares  if  we  sow 
not  wheat.  Finally,  the  free  polity  of  the  Congregationalists 
affords  some  peculiar  advantages  for  this^ork.  To  enter  the 
South  in  a  spirit  of  denominational  propagandism  to  plant 
churches  already  formed  and  organized,  as  men  shipped  houses 
all  framed  to  California,  would  be,  at  least  at  present,  to  under- 
take a  work  of  doubtful  utility,  and  more  than  doubtful  suc- 
cess. But  the  South  affords  a  grand  field  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Bacon's  celebrated  theses. 
For  while  the  South  would  give  but  a  surly  welcome  to  Yan- 
kee missionaries  coming  with  advertised  purpose  to  plant  Yan- 
kee churches,  it  will  not  refuse  the  assistance  of  Northern 
capital,  and  even  of  Northern  ministers,  who  shall  proffer  to 
the  people  aid  in  organizing  their  own  churches,  upon  the 
broad  and  catholic  basis  of  a  common  Evangelical  faith. 

Doubtless  this  work  is  one  of  exceeding  delicacy,  and  girt 
about  by  many  difiiculties.  It  has  not  beenpur  purpose  in  this 
Article  either  to  point  out  those  difficulties  or  to  undertake 
their  solution..  We  wish  simply  to  assist  in  deepening  the  in- 
creasing conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  work.  We  do  not 
discuss,  we  only  desire  to  provoke  discussion.  The  importance 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  There  is  great  danger  that  it  will 
not  be  sufficiently  estimated ;  danger  that  we  shall  rest  con- 
tent with  the  victories  of  our  arms,  unconscious  that  they  are 
fruitless  indeed,  unless  followed  up  by  the  victories  of  Chris- 
tian love ;  danger  that  we  shall  destroy  only,  not  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  thorough  Christian  reconstruction.  Yet,  cer  . 
tain  it  is  that  God  never  spake  to  his  people  of  olden  time  with 
clearer  revelation  by  his  prophets  than  he  now  speaks  to  all 
loyal  Christian  churches  by  his  iProvidence. 

For  years  a  great  population,  white  and  colored,  possessing 
neither  education  nor  a  full  and  free  gospel,  have  been  right 
across  our  borders,  awaiting  the  day  of  their  redemption.    But 
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we  have  never  been  able  to  reach  them.  It  has  been  easier  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  its  failness  in  Boman  Catholic  Italy,  Mo- 
hammedan Tarkej,  heathen  India,  or  barbaric  Africa,  than  in 
the  slaveholding  States  of  Protestant  America.  To  proclaim 
the  gospel  there  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  covenant  not 
to  preach  what  the  sinners  did  not  like  to  hear.  The  devil 
would  let  them  preach,  provided  he  might  revise  their  sermons. 
The  Oongregationalists  never  accepted  the  conditions,— other 
denominations  tried,  but  sickened  of  their  bargain.  The  New 
School  Presbyterians  withdrew.  The  liberty -loving  Methodists 
withdrew.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  was  driven  out 
The  Tract  Society  was  compelled  to  abandon  its  principles  in 
order  to  maintain  its  position.  A  war  more  impenetrable  than 
the  famous  wall  of  China  was  erected  from  east  to  west  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Southern  States.  That  wall  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  North  could  neither  scale,  nor 
pierce,  nor  overthrow.  Now  the  trumpet  of  God  has  been 
sounding  through  the  land  these  three  years,  and  the  wall  has 
fallen  with  a  sudden  and  startling  crash,  and  the  heretofore 
impregnable  Jericho  is  impregnable  no  longer,  and  the  voice 
of  God  speaks  clear  and  loud  above  the  din  of  battle  to  the 
American  churches,  "Go  ye  in  and  possess  the  land."  "He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
churches !"  • 
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Articlb  VII.— notices  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AKD  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Classification  of  the  Sciences.* — ^This  little  tract  will 
only  be  interesting  to  the  most  abstract  of  thinkers — those  only 
who  are  accnstomed  to  the  highest  and  most  attenuated  general- 
izations. We  shall  neither  attempt  to  expound  nor  to  discuss  the 
scheme  here  presented.  It  starts  with  an  assumed  definition  of  the 
law  of  relation,  from  which  many  might  dissent,  or  with  which 
many  might  be  dissatisfied,  as  barren  and  unmeaning.  As  it  pro- 
ceeds to  furnish  a  comprehensive  defiinition  of  each  class  of  sci- 
ences, by  which  the  relative  position  of  each  in  the  scheme  is  de- 
termined, we  are  tempted  at  each  stage  of  progress  to  inquire 
whether  the  definition  is  satisfactory.  The  whole  scheme  is  ingen- 
ious though  plainly  resting  upon  the  author's  peculiar  metaphys- 
ical system. 

The  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  philosophy  of  Comte  ars 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  a  single  point  of  difference  is  concerned. 
They  do  not  attempt,  however,  to  establish  any  difference  which  is 
material  to  the  interests  of  morals  or  theology.  In  all  the  conclu- 
sions which  respect  pointy  of  this  kind,  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  two  systems  of  belief. 

Primeval  Symbols.! — ^This  beautifully  printed  and  smoothly 
written  book  is  an  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  (or 
shall  wo  say  bdow  qr  beneath  what  is  written) ;  begun  and  ended 
from  the  point  of  view  furnished  by  the  "doctrine  of  correspon- 
dencies," as  set  forth  by  Emmanuel  Swedenborg.  It  surpasses  our 
comprehension  to  explain  how  a  barrister  at  law,  who  has  been 
"  mathematical  and  ethical  prizeman "  in  Trinity  College,  could 

*  The  Classification  of  the  Seienees :  to  which  are  added  Reasons  for  Dissent- 
ing from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte.  By  Hkbbkrt  Spbncxb.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  <b  Go.    1864.     12mo.    pp.  48.    New  Haven:  H.  C.  Peck. 

f  Primeval  iSymMf ;  or,  the  Analogy  of  Creation  and  New  Creation  By 
WiLUAM  Fktbxbston,  Barrister  at  Law,  &e,,  <bc.  DnbliA :  Hodges,  Smith  dk  Co. 
1862.     London :  Truboer  d  Co. 
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ever  bring  himself  to  believe  that  so  wide  a  range  of  theological 
and  religious  truth  is  set  forth  in  the  history  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  Creation.  It  must  be  that  some  things  are  only  Sweden- 
borgially  discerned. 

Church  Essays.* — ^This  little  volume  is  written  in  an  earnest 
Christian  spirit,  and  with  as  much  considerate  recognition  as  could 
be  expected  for  all  those  who  ''  believe  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians/' who  are  so  unhappy  as  not  to  adopt  that  form  of  church 
polity  in  which  the  Bishop  is  set  over  a  Diocese  and  not  over  a 
single  parish.  The  author  is  in  that  comfortably  narrow  state  of 
mind  which  is  appropriate  to  all  such  thinkers  as  he.  His  views  of 
church  history,  of  Christian  theology,  and  of  the  Christian  life, 
are  all  moulded  and  shaped  after  the  pattern  which  seems  inevi- 
table to  all  who  write  from  his  point  of  view.  The  title  is  appro- 
priate enough  for  his  purpose.  "  Church  Essays  "  seeming  to  inti- 
mate that  the  church,  i.  e.  the  Americo-Anglican  church,  is  a  term 
more  precious  than  Christianity,  and  the  liturgy  of  more  practical 
significance  than  the  New  Testament.  Apart  from  these  features, 
these  essays  are  quite  above  the  range  of  our  religious  literature. 

BIOGRAPHICAL.  ' 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Keith.! — ^^he  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  where  she  was  born  in  1821.  She  be- 
came, at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  teacher,  and  was  employed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  from  1841  to  1849  in  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  In  1849,  she  went  to  China,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  in  Shangh^ 
There,  in  1854,  she  married  one  of  the  missionaries,  Rev.  Cleve- 
land Keith.  In  1862,  her  health  had  become,  so  impaired  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  she  should  return  with  her  husband  to 
her  native  land.  But  disease  had  fastened  itself  upon  her,  and 
she  lived  only  to  reach  San  Francisco.     A  few  days  after  her 

*  Church  Fanays.  By  Qeoroe  Gumming  MoWhorter,  author  of  a  *'  PopnlAr 
Handbook  of  the  New  TesUment."  New  York:  D,  Appleton  <b  Ck>.  1864. 
12mo.    pp.  174.    New  Haven:  H.  C.  Peck.     Price  $1. 

t  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Keith,  Missionary  of  the  Protestant  Bpifcopal 
Church  to  China.  Edited  by  her  brother,  William  C.  Tknnxt.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  <b  Co.  1864.  12mo.  pp.  892.  New  Haven :  H.  C.  Peck.  Price 
$2. 
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death,  her  husband,  on  his  way  to  New  York,  lost  his  life  in  the 
"  Golden  Gate,'*  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  memoir  of  Mrs.  Keith  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  her 
letters,  which  cover  the  whole  period  of  her  life  from  1838  to  1862. 
Our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to  point  out,  in  the  very  briefest 
manner,  several  of  the  particulars  which  make  the  collection  of 
special  interest  and  value.  The  earlier  letters,  written  when  she 
was  a  teacher  at  the  South,  throw  no  little  light  on  the  growth 
among  the  Southern  people  of  that  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
North  which  culminated  in  the  present  rebellion ;  and,  after  read- 
ing her  experiences,  no  one  can  wonder  that  she  ever  after  hated 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  her  brother  expresses  it,  "  with  fiery 
indignation/'  The  letters  from  Shanghai  are  particularly  rich  in 
information  respecting  all  that  pertains  to  the  general  missionary 
work  in  China,  and  also  the  particular  work  that  the  Episcopalians 
have  undertaken.  Some  valuable  information  is  given  respecting 
the  great  Chinese  rebellion,  its  origin,  and  its  progress.  The  later 
letters,  written  as  the  first  news  of  our  struggle  with  the  Southern 
traitors  reached  her,  are  full  of  expressions  Sf  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy with  our  national  cause,  and  show  with  what  intense  interest 
the  progress  of  the  war  is  watched  on  missionary  ground.  But 
what  seems  to  us  especially  noteworthy  in  the  memoir,  is  the  ex- 
hibition that  is  given  of  the  progress  of  her  religious  convictions. 
With  her  parents,  in  early  life,  she  had  attended  upon  the  ministry 
of  a  Congregational  clergyman.  Subsequently,  in  her  school  days, 
she  was  brought  under  other  influences,  and  attended  as  a  com- 
municant the  Unitarian  church ;  but,  at  twenty-five,  she  became 
an  Episcopalian.  Her  letters  afl^r  this  period,  respecting  "her 
church,"  written  to  her  old  friends  of  various  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections without  the  least  sectarian  spirit,  express  the  high  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  she  derives  in  conforming  to  its  ritual, 
in  a  way  that  cannot  but  interest  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions, who,  though  they  have  no  sympathy  with  what  is  peculiar 
in  her  views,  may  profit  by  the  example  of  her  whole-hearted 
devotion. 

We  cannot  forbear  a  single  quotation  of  what  Mrs.  Keith  has 
written  in  one  of  the  letters  respecting  the  worthlessness  of  what 
is  said  about  missionaries  and  missionary  operations  by  a  well 
known  modem  traveler,  whose  shallowness  is  only  surpassed  by 
his  high  pretensions : — 
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"  Sbahorai,  Joly  20.  1864. 
«  *  •  «  YcsterdAj  an  article  happened  to  catch  my  eye,  commencing  thus: 
*  Bayard  Taylor,  writing  from  Calcatta,  says :  "  There  are  two  achoola  here, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Scotch  Chorch.  Neither  of  them,  I  believe,  ever  has 
made  a  single  convert" '  The  editor  of  the  paper  making  this  extract  gives,  be- 
low the  quotation,  a  letter  from  the  teachers  of  the  schools  to  a  minister  in  Scot- 
land, written  in  answer  to  some  inqniries,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  these  schools 
have  farmshed  several  preachers,  some  of  whom  are  very  acceptable  even  to 
English  congregations ;  others  are  usefully  and  honorably  employed,  and  in  all 
the  higher  classes  of  the  schools  are  baptized  boys.  These  are  Uie  people  who 
go  home,  and  say :  '  Oh  t  we  have  been  on  the  spot;  we  have  seen ;  we  heard 
those  who  lived  there  for  years,  and  they  all  say  so,'  Ac,  Ac.  I  would  risk  thou- 
sands (were  I  in  the  habit  of  betUng)  that  they  had  never  conversed  with  a  mis- 
sionary half  an  hour  under  a  missionary's  root  This  same  B.  T.  was  here,  and 
at  Nankin,  a  year  ago  last  April,  and,  in  company  with  the  officers  of  the  ships  of 
war,  called  here  once,  stared  at  us  as  at  some  wild  things,  said  nothing,  and  went 
away.  Now,  what  would  his  testimony  be  worth,  should  he  send  home  a  para- 
graph saying  he  had  heard  of  no  success,  and  he  had  visited  the  ndssionsry 
establishments,  and  that  those  persons  seemed  to  be  living  very  much  at  thdr 
easer 

LEGAL. 

Inteoduction  to  the  Study  op  International  Law.* — We 
are  glad  to  see  this  excellent  manual  by  President  Woolsey  in  a 
seconcj  edition.  Though  modest  in  its  pretensions,  it  embodies 
the  results  of  thorough  reading  and  research,  and  of  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  It  has  not  only  been  approved  as  an  excellent 
text-book  for  instructors,  but  as  a  convenient  and  trustworthy 
book  of  reference  for  students  of  political  and  general  history. 

This  edition  is  considerably  enlarged  from  the  preceding,  and 
one  or  two  important  portions,  as  the  Appendix, — containing  the 
history  of  the  most  important  treaties  since  the  Reformation, — 
have  been  greatly  improved  at  the  expense  of  laborious  research. 
The  style  is  clear ;  the  learning  is  ample  for  the  beginner  and  the 
general  student;  the  acquaintance  with  general  history  is  broad 
and  liberal,  and  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  faith  in  ethical  and 
Christian  progress  are  everywhere  conspicuous. 

Tlie  Preface  concludes  as  follows :  "  May  the  war  end  speedily — 
if  possible,  before  these  words  shall  appear  in  print, — ^but  not 

*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law,  designed  as  an  aid  in  teach- 
ing:, and  in  historical  studies.  By  Throdobb  D.  Woolsxt,  President  of  Yale 
College.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  Charles  Soribner. 
1864.    Sva    pp.  441.    New  Haven :  Judd  <b  White.    Price  $3.60. 
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without  the  destruction  of  slavery,  the  Union  of  the  States  on  a 
basis  of  justice,  and  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  international 
law  in  the  intercourse  between  all  other  nations  and  our  republic." 

Ancient  Law.* — No  more  interesting  questions  present  them- 
selves to  a  reflecting  mind,  whether  it  be  the  mind  of  a  student  of 
law  or  a  student  of  general  history,  than  the  following : — "  What 
were  the  beginnings  of  that  vast  number  of  conceptions  and  terms, 
of  rules  and  provisions,  of  usages  and  institutions,  which  pertain 
to  what  we  designate  by  that  briefest  of  terms — the  Law  ?"  "  Li 
what  way  did  man  first  rudely  provide  for  those  necessities  of  his 
social  condition  and  his  possible  developments,  to  meet  which,  in 
his  more  complicated  relations  and  his  actual  progress,  there  has 
been  ever  growing  and  never  completed,  that  most  consummate 
work  of  human  intellects,  the  jurisprudence  of  modern  times  ?" 
"  How  far  can  history  furnish  the  data  of  recorded  facts  to  answer 
these  inquiries?"  "How  far  do  literature  and  the  speculative 
sciences  enable  us  to  interpret  history  ?"  '*  How  far  can  conjec- 
ture supply  with  reasonable  certainty  satisfactory  theories,  when 
history  fails  to  furnish  facts  ?"  These  questions  it  is  the  design  oi 
this  admirable  volume  to  answer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  attempts 
by  an  £!nglish  author  to  discuss  this  subject  on  the  principles  of  a 
broad  philosophy,  and  one  need  but  read  a  few  pages  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  it  well.  The  style  is  singularly 
clear  and  condensed.  The  generalizations  are  broad,  but  never 
vaguely  conceived,  or  indistinctly  expressed.  The  illustrations  are 
abundant,  but  they  do  not  in  the  least  overload  the  matter  or  dis- 
tract the  attention.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  this  does  not 
prove  a  very  attractive  volume  to  a  very  large  class,  both  of  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  readers. 

The  introduction  of  sixty-nine  pages,  by  the  very  eminent  and 
successful  Professor  of  Municipal  Law  in  Columbia  College,  con- 
tains an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  American  edition. 
The  volume  has  also  a  copious  index. 

*  Ancient  Law :  Its  CoonectioQ  with  the  Early  History  of  Society,  and  its 
Relation  to  Modem  Ideas.  By  Henrt  Sumnkr  Maine,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Tbeodoks  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  dbc,  dc.  First  American,  from  second  London 
edition.  NewTorIc:  Charles  Scribner.  1S64.  Sro.  pp.ix,400.  New  Haven: 
Judd<fe  White.    Price  $8.50. 
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miscellaneous. 

New  Revised  and  Illustbated  Edition  of  Webster's  Un- 
ABRiDQED  DicmoNARY. — By  far  the  most  important  literary  work 
that  has  come  for  years  from  the  American  press,  is  an  entirely 
new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Noah  Webster,  which  for  more 
than  a  generation  has  maintained  so  high  a  repatation  both  at 
home  and  in  England.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  speak  of  this 
edition,  which  has  just  been  published,  as  entirely  new.  It  con- 
tains one-fifth  or  one-fonrth  more  than  any  one  that  has  preceded 
it.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  The  old  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been 
subjected  to  a  searching  revision  which  has  extended  to  every- 
thing connected  with  it.  We  think  we  do  not  err  in  saying  that 
there  is  not  a  line  or  a  word  which  has  not  received  a  careful  re- 
examination. The  revision  has  extended  to  the  etymologies,  to 
the  definitions,  to  the  illustrative  citations,  to  the  vocabulary,  to 
the  scientific  and  technical  definitions,  to  the  collection  of  syno- 
nyms, to  the  orthography,  to  the  pronunciation,  and  to  the  picto- 
rial illustrations.  There  is  no  one  of  these  departments  where 
changes  have  not  been  made  freely,  fully,  and  unsparingly,  that 
the  new  Dictionary  might  be  made,  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its 
parts,  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  advanced  scholarship  of 
the  times. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  reserve  more  extended  remarks  and 
criticisms  to  our  next  number.  For  the  same  reason  we  shall  not 
speak  in  detail  of  the  various  tables  of  reference  which  have  been 
added ;  or  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
tables  with  which  the  Dictionary  was  before  provided ;  or  of  the 
very  copious  illustrations ;  or  of  the  generally  superior  mechanical 
execution  of  the  whole  work.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  Dictionary  now  offered  to  the  public  presents  the  results 
of  years  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  large  number  of  most 
competent  persons.  Among  them  are  Professors  Noah  Porter, 
Dana,  Whitney,  Hadley,  Oilman,  and  Thacher,  Capt.  Craighill  of 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  Judge  J.  C.  Perkins  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  Professor  R.  C.  Stiles,  A.  L.  HoUey,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Mahn  of 
Berlin.  The  revision  was  commenced  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Goodrich,  and  after  his  death,  in  1860,  the  general 
direction  of  the  work  was  committed  to  Professor  Noah  Porter^ 
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We  are  satisfied  that  this  Dictionary,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  far 
the  most  convenient  and  valuable  manual  of  reference  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  the  English  language. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Merriam  of  Springfield,  for 
the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  made  provision  for 
this  thorough  revision,  and  for  the  handsome  style  in  which  they 
have  given  this  great  work  to  the  public.  New  Haven :  Judd  & 
White.    Price  |12  in  sheep,  $16  in  half  morocco. 

Illustrations  op  Universal  Progress.* — This  volume,  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  has  been  issued  several  months  and  should  have 
been  noticed  by  us  before.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  Essays  which 
were  first  published  in  the  English  periodicals  on  subjects  appar- 
ently very  diverse  from  one  another,  as — Manners  and  Fashion — 
The  Genesis  of  Science — Laughter — Music — The  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis— The  Emotions  and  the  Will — Geology — ^The  Develop- 
ment Hypothesis — ^The  Social  Organism — ^XJse  and  Beauty — 
Architectural  Types — Anthropomorphism.  The  topics,  indicated 
by  these  titles,  seem  to  be  diverse  from  one  another,  but  as 
treated  in  these  Essays  they  are  all  connected  together  by  the 
attempts  which  the  author  makes  to  illustrate  and  explain  them 
upon  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  The  Essays  are  designed 
to  be  what  the  title  indicates.  Illustrations  of  Progress  on  the 
particular  theory  which  he  adopts,  i.  e.,  of  development  by  neces- 
sary growth  and  differentation.  The  first  of  the  Essays  is  design- 
ed to  be  a  somewhat  popular  exposition  of  the  general  nature  of 
this  progress  which  is  illustrated  specially  in  the  Essays  that 
follow. 

The  whole  volume  is  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Spencer's  system  in  their  application  to  a  variety  of  subjects. 
So  far  as  the  elucidation  of  this  system  is  concerned,  they  are  of 
little  force  or  value,  for  they  abound  in  forced  analogies,  and  make 
the  most  violent  claims  upon  the  principles  of  inference  and  of 
reasoning.  But  they  embody  very  many  fine  observations  and 
valuable  generalizations,  as  well  as  striking  single  facts,   which, 


*  Hlmtrationt  of  Universal  Progreu ;  a  Series  of  Discussions.  By  Heebebt 
Spencer.  With  a  notice  of  Spencer's  New  System  of  Philosophy.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Ca  1864.  12mo.  pp.  446.  New  jaayeo:  H.  C.  Peck. 
Price  $2.0a 
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have  been  gathered  in  the  extensive  reading  of  the  author,  or 
have  occurred  within  his  own  observation.  The  style  is  clear, 
the  march  of  his  thoughts  is  always  onward,  and  the  treatment  of 
his  themes  is  invariably  interesting.  While  we  always  reject  and 
sometimes  abhor  the  reasonings  and  the  conclusions  of  his  philos- 
ophy, we  have  found  much  to  interest  us  in  this  volume. 

The  Early  Dawn.* — ^This  is  another  volume  from  the  pen  of 
the  author  of  that  charming  book,  '^  Tfie  Chronicles  of  the 
SchOnberg-Cotta  Family  y"  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  by  a  se- 
ries of  stories,  '^  Christian  Life  in  England,  in  the  Olden  Time.*' 
We  consider  it  a  very  happy  thing  that  an  author  who  has  such 
unusual  power  of  appreciating  whatever  is  peculiar  in  remote 
historical  periods,  and  of  reanimating  those  times  with  graphic 
conceptions  of  life  and  character,  has  turned  her  attention  to  the 
story  of  our  ancestors.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not 
found  a  difficulty  in  clothing  with  reality  the  events  which  per- 
tain to  the  early  religious  history  of  England;  and  few,  we 
think,  however  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  who  can  read  this 
book  without  finding,  as  the  editor.  Professor  Smith,  says,  '^  their 
pulse  quickened."  The  young,  especially,  we  are  confident,  now 
that  this  author  has  once  enlisted  their  imagination,  will  never  fall 
to  regard  those  times  with  lively  interest.  The  stories  are  nine  in 
number ;  illustrating  as  many  different  epochs ; — the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  when  the  Druids  still  retained  sway  over  some 
parts  of  Britain ;  its  gradual  progress  in  the  times  of  the  Romans ; 
the  Saxons ;  the  Danes ;  the  Normans ;  and  the  book  closes  with 
a  story  of  the  Lollards.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  author 
may  be  induced  to  go  on  and  attempt  in  another  volume  the  illus- 
tration of  the  great  religious  Reformation  in  England,  the  dawn- 
ing of  which  she  has  described  so  satisfactorily. 

Harkness's  Latin  Gbammab.! — We  have  carefully  examined 
considerable  portions  of  this  manual,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  pro- 

*  TJu  Early  Dawn:  or  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  En^luid,  in  the  Olden 
Time.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg  Ootta  Family."  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  H.  B.  SMrrn,  D.  D.  New  Tork :  M.  W.  Dodd.  isei. 
12mo.    pp.897.    Price  $1.75.    New  Haven :  F.  T,  Jarman. 

f  A  Latin  Orammwr  for  Sehooh  andCollegef.  ByJ^LBERT  Habknbss,  PH.  D., 
Professor  in  Brown  University.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.     1864. 
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nouncing  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  classical  edu- 
cation. The  band  of  the  teacher  appears  in  it  as  well  as  the  hand 
of  the  scholar.  We  are  struck  especially  with  its  lucid  order ; 
and  not  only  is  the  order  lucid,  but  the  separate  statements  are 
generally  very  clear,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
brief.  This  brevity  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  secured  by  an 
excessive  comminution  of  the  rules,  which,  in  other  grammars, 
group  kindred  constructions,  and  may  thus  leave  it  too  much  to 
beginners  to  discover  for  themselves  the  relations  which  used  to 
be  announced  to  them  in  their  books.  But  this  does  not  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  Grammar  as  an  authority  for  the  vari- 
ous constructions  found  in  classical  authors,  and  as  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  work  naturally  presents  itself  as  a  competitor  of  the  Gram- 
mar of  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  which  has  for  so  many  years  held 
the  field  almost  alone  as  a  manual  for  beginners  in  Latin.  It  cannot, 
of  course,  confer  the  benefit  which  that  book  conferred  on  Amer- 
ican classical  schools,  for  the  oppoi*tunity  is  past,  and  no  such  step 
of  improvement  in  Latin  Grammars  can  again  be  taken  for  us. 
But  thirty  years  have  advanced  grammatical  science  not  a  little, 
and  Professor  Harkness  has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  the  re- 
sults of  modem  scholarship,  both  American  and  foreign,  to  bring 
his  work  as  near  as  possible  to  the  demands  of  the  best  read 
teachers.    We  anticipate  for  it  a  good  measure  of  success. 

English  and  Fbknch  NEUTRALmr,  and  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance,  in  their  Relations  to  the  United  States  and 
Russia.* — It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  expose  the  policy  which 
has  guided  the  counsels  of  England  and  France,  and  led  them, 
during  the  continuance  of  our  great  civil  war,  to  adopt  towards 
us  so  unfriendly  an  attitude.    The  American  people  have  long  ago 

•  EnglUh  and  French  Neutrality,  and  the  Anglo-French  Alliance,  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  United  States  and  Russia ;  inclnding  an  accoant  of  the  leading 
policy  of  France  and  of  England  for  the  last  two  hundred  years— the  Origm  and 
Aims  of  the  Alliance— the  Meaning  of  the  Crimean  War— and  the  reason  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  these  two  Powers  toward  the  United  States,  and  of  the  move- 
ment on  Mexico— with  a  statement  of  the  general  resonrces— the  army  and  Navy 
of  EngUind  and  France— Russia  and  America— showing  the  present  strength, 
and  probable  future  of  these  four  Powers.  By  Rev.  C.  B.  Botkton,  D.  D. 
ancinnati:  C.  F.  VentACa     1864.    Svo.    pp.676. 
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ceased  to  care  whether  public  seDtiment  in  England  and  France  is 
favorable  to  us  or  unfavorable ;  and  we  fear,  in  consequence,  that 
there  is  danger  that  this  book  will  not  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. It  has  been  for  three  months  on  our  table,  but  we  have 
never  seen  a  copy  in  a  book  store,  or  heard  the  book  alluded  to  in 
any  way  whatever.  This  surely  cannot  be  for  want  of  merit,  for 
we  know  of  no  single  volume  where  the  great  questions  which 
are  agitating  both  Europe  and  America  are  discussed  with  sudi 
breadth  of  view,  or  clearness  of  demonstration.  We  would  in- 
iorm  our  readers,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  England  and  France, 
as  it  has  manifested  itself  towards  us  in  this  time  of  our  national 
humiliation,  is  only  one  of  the  important  subjects  discussed  in  ibis 
book.  Its  scope  is  a  far  wider  one.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
present  a  broad  view  of  the  course  of  European  politics  as  it  has 
been  affected  by  the  struggle  of  the  nations  to  secure  the  com- 
merce of  Asia  and  the  world ;  and  to  show  that  so  long  as  the 
counsels  of  England  and  France  are  directed  by  selfishness,  those 
two  nations  must  ever  consider  themselves  the  natural  enemies  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  On  the  breakhig  out  of  this  rebel- 
lion we  comforted  ourselves;  with  amiable  simplicity,  by  the 
thought  that  when  the  objects  for  which  we  were  fighting  were 
better  understood,  we  should  have  the  warm  sympathies  of 
England  and  France.  We  have  learned  our  mistake.  While  they 
continue  to  cling  to  their  traditional,  selfish  policy,  the  better  diey 
understand  the  nature  of  this  struggle,  the  more  determined  will 
they  be  in  their  opposition  to  us. 

For  two  hundred  years  England  and  France  have  contended 
with  each  other  for  the  leadership  among  the  nations.  Now  they 
are  every  year  fast  losing,  relatively,  their  power  and  consequence. 
On  one  side  is  rising  Russia,  and  on  the  other  the  United  States. 
These  two  Powers  must  soon  overshadow  all  othei-s.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  of  1854.  These  two  nations, 
who  had  looked  upon  each  other  as  natural  enemies  for  hundreds 
of  years,  agreed  to  bury  past  animosities,  and  endeavor  to  do 
together  what  neither  could  help  to  do  alone.  At  the  very  time 
the  Alliance  was  entered  upon,  intimations  were  given, — ^not  ob- 
scure ones  either, — that  the  crippling  of  Russia  was  not  the  only 
object  of  the  parties  engaged.  Lord  Clarendon  said,  at  the  very 
time,  "  The  Alliance  with  France  does  not  regard  the  East  exdu- 
sivelf/j  fnU  has  reference  to  affairs  in  both  hemispheresy    It  is  no 
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matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  these  two  nations  were  prepared, 
ready,  anxious,  to  help  the  Rebellion  when  it  broke  out.  They  ex- 
pected that  the  leaders  of  secession  would  do  for  them  what  they 
had  agreed  to  attempt  themselves.  The  Mexican  invasion  is  but 
a  part  of  the  same  plan. 

But  we  cannot  attempt  here  an  analysis  of  the  argument  of  this 
interesting  book.  We  wish  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  nation  before  the  eighth  of  November 
next. 

Over  two  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  resources  of  Russia,  an  account  of  her  people,  her  govern- 
ment, the  Greek  Church,  &c.,  &c.,  in  which  the  misrepresentations 
of  English  writers — manufactured  for  a  purpose — are  exposed. 
As  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  have  hereafter  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  Russia,  this  part  of  the  volume  before  us 
deserves  special  study. 

"The  American  Conflict,"  by  Horace  Greeley.* — ^This 
work,  of  which  many  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  had  been 
ordered  long  in  advance  of  its  publication,  is  now  before  us.  It 
makes  a  large,  handsome  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pages,  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and  is  amply  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  diagrams  of  battles.  In  this  iirst  volume,  Mr. 
Greeley  traces  the  working  of  the  causes  which  brought  on  the 
war ;  sketches  its  opening  scenes ;  and  brings  the  history  down  to 
"the  situation  at  the  close  of  1861."  We  have  only  space  to  say 
that  the  book  is  fully  equal  to  what  was  expected  of  the  veteran 
journalist.  Clear  in  its  exhibition  of  the  course  of  events,  impar- 
tial in  its  statements,  the  simple  story  of  the*  long  continued 
aggressions  of  the  propagandists  of  slavery,  as  it  is  spread  upon 
these  pages,  presents  an  argument  that  is  irresistible  to  convince 
all  who  are  open  to  conviction,  that  we  can  never  be  prosperous 

*  The  Amtrican  Oonjlict :  A  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  ia  the  United 
States  of  America,  1860— '64:  its  Causes,  Incidents,  and  Resnlts:  intended  to 
exhibit  especially  its  moral  and  political  phases,  with  the  Drift  and  Process  of 
American  Opinion  respecting  Hnman  Slavery,  from  1776  to  the  close  of  the  War 
for  the  Union.  By  Horaos  Gerlst.  Illustrated  by  portraits  on  steel  of 
Generals,  Statesmen,  and  other  eminent  men ;  views  of  places  of  historic  inter- 
est ;  Maps,  diagrams  of  battle  fields.  Naval  actions,  etc. ;  from  official  sources. 
Toll.    Hartford:  O.D.  Case  &  Co.     1864.    8vo.    pp.648. 
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as  a  people  till  We  have  rid  oarselves  of  this  frnitfiil  soaroe  of  all 
trouble.  This  volume  will  be  invaluable  for  years  to  come  as  a 
book  of  reference. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLSTS  BBOETVED. 

UinU  to  Jti/emen,  By  H.  W.  &  Cutxlakd.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.    ISmo.    pp.  260. 

JTy  Cave  Life  in  Viekehurg;  with  Letters  of  Trial  and  TraveL  By  a  Lady. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    12mo.    pp^  196. 

A  Sermon  in  Memory  of  Robert  Sedgwiek  Edwarde  ;  preached  in  the  Chnreh 
of  the  Pilgrlme,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  R.  8.  Stokbs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Paator.  Sro.  ppi  21- 

Certainty  Concerning  Christ,  ae  the  Divine  Lord:  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  RicHAao  S.  Stokrs,  Jr.,  B.  D., 
Paator.    Sto.    pp.  82. 

Supervision  of  Schools :  A  Lectm«  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Lastruction,  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  August  26th,  186S.  By  Biansxr 
GaANT  Northrop,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.    12mo.    pp.  82. 

Common  Schools  ih  Concord:  An  Address  dellTored  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
New  High  School  House  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  Saturday,  April  id,  1864.  By 
JosKPH  E  Walub.    Sva    pp.  22. 

Mr,  Ja}fs  Second  Letter  on  Dawson's  Introduction  to  the  Federalist ;  with  a  note 
on  the  Unfriendly  Policy  of  France  towards  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.    8vo.    pp.  64.    tUL 

Choice  and  Service:  A  Baccalaureate  Sennon,  deliyemd  at  WiUiamstown, 
Mass.,  July  8l8t,  1864.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams 
College.     8Ta    pp.  24. 

2%e  Right  or  the  Wrong  of  the  American  War :  A  letter  to  an  Engtiah  friend. 
New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.    8to.    pp.  28. 

Thoitghts  on  the  lost  unity  of  the  Christian  World,  and  on  the  steps  necessary  to 
secure  its  Recovery:  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Broadway  Tahemade,  on  the 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  March  18th,  1864.  By  the  Rev.  Moroam  Diz,  &  T.  D., 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.    1864.    8to.    pp.87. 

United  States  Military  Academy^  West  Point :  Report  of  the  Agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.    1864.    8vo.    pp.  88. 

Sermon  on  the  Public  Worship  of  God;  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sunday,  January  81st,  1864.  By  Rev.  B. 
Sunderland,  D.  D.    8vo.    pp.  15. 

The  Beloved  Physician :  A  Disoonrse  delivenid  in  First  Church  in  New  HaTcn* 
at  the  Interment  of  Jonathan  Knight,  M.  B.,  late  Professor  cit  Surgery  in  Yale 
College.  By  LiovARD  Bacon,  Pastor.  New  Haven:  T.J.  Stafford.  1864.  8va 
pp.  28. 
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SCBIBNEB,  124  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

p#""  Copies  tent  postpaid  em  receipt  of  price. 


I. 
BY  PRESIDENT  WOOLSEY. 

IlfTRODUCTION   TO   THE    STIJBY   OF    IlfTERMA- 

TIONAIj   IjAW.     Designed  as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  in  historical 

studies.     By  T.  D.  Woolskt,  LL.  D.    Id  1  vol.,  ocUvo,  $8.50. 

Tlic  work  has  an  historical  rather  than  a  legal  cast,  aivd  was  intended,  as  its 

'  title  indicates,  for  the  student  of  history  and  of  civilization.     It  is.  however,  a 

complete  exhibition  of  the  science,  and  on  some  points,  as  the  laws  and  usages 

of  war,  fuller  than  the  treatises  designed  expressly  for  the  lawyer  and  states- 

I   man. 

i       It  touches  very  fully  on  some  points  of  the  science  which  the  present  war 

has  brought  on. 
i  II. 

AlfCIEllT  liAW.    Its  connection  with  the  early  History  of  Society, 
and  its  RelMion  to  Modern  Ideas.     By  Hbnbt  Suhnkb  Mains,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Theodore  W.  Dwioht.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  $3.50. 
The  London  Quarterly  says:  ''It  is  the  work  of  an  accurate  and  original 
mind,  embodying  the  results  of  much  thought  and  study  expressed  in  singu- 
;   larly  terse,  clear,  intelligible  English." 

i       The  Wtstmiwtter  Review :  "  It  is  history  read  fVom  the  point  of  law,  and  law 
I   studied  by  the  light  of  history.    It  is,  consequently,  a  book  that  addresses  itself 
as  much  to  the  general  student  as  to  the  lawyer.*' 

III. 
;  RELIGION  Alf  B  CHEAIISTRY ;  or,  Proofs  of  God*^  Plan  in 
the  Atmosphere  and  its  Elements.    By  Prof.  Josiah  P.-  Cook,  Jr.    Printed 
on  tinted  paper  at  the  Cambridge  Press.     1  vol.,  octavo,  $8.(0. 
The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  illustrate,  in  a  popular  way,  the  adaptations  of 
our  atmosphere  and  ite  constituents  in  the  general  scheme  of  creiition,  and  to   , 
show  that  the  great  argument  of  natural  theology,  as  well  from  special  adapta- 
tions as  from  a  general  plan,  may  be  based  wholly  on  the  properties  of  lifeless  | 
l{   matter,  thus  answering  all  objections  which  rest  on  recent  theories  or  organic 
I    development.  I 

IV.  i 

I  Second  Series. 

nOOERN  PHILOIiOGY  :   Its  Discoveries,  History,  and  Influence.   , 

By  Benjamin  W.  Dwigut.     1  vol.,  octavo,  $3.60.  I 

I       This  volume  is  devoted  more  specially  to  comparative,  classical,  and  English   | 

I  Etymology  in  its  scientific  principles,  with  copious  practical  illustrations.     It  is 
the  second  series  of  '*  Modern  Philology,^  the  first  volume  of  which  has  gone  I 

'  I  to  the  third  edition.  | 

I       It  presents  in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  the  discoveries  of  the   , 

I  New  Philology,  in  respect  to  Latin,  Oreek,  and  especially  English  words,  many 

<  thousands  of  which  are  here  placed  for  the  first  time  in  their  analytic  and  mu- 

I  tually  explanatory  connections 

I I  [See  next  page. 
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Also,  a  NEW  EDITION  OF  FIRST  SERIES  OF  MR  DWIOHTd  WORK, 
uniform  with  the  second  series,  making  the  work  eomplete  in  2  Tola.  octATo. 
Price  $6.    Copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

V. 
Second  Sevie*. 
JMUI-rER,  (Max.)  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAXGCAGE. 
Printed  at  Riverside  Press,  on  tinted  paper.     1  vol.  poat  8to.,  i11a8trat«>d 
with  thirty-one  engravings,  price  $2.50 ;  also,  New  Edition,  First  Series,  (nui- 
form,)  $2.50. 

VI. 
Vol.  I.  {MA  TTUE  W)  now  ready. 
£.A9rOE,  (Prof.  J.  P.,  D.  D.)  THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  COM- 
MENTARY ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    Specially  designed  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.    Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Sobaft,  assisted 
by  leading  divines  of  the  various  Evangelical  Denominationfi. 

VIL 

RET.  DR«  H.  BIJSHN££.l4'S  NEW  WORK.    CHRIST  AND 

HIS  SALVATION— in  Sermons.     1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  $1.75. 
Also.jufltready,  anew  edition  (price  reduced)  of  NATURE  AKD  THE  SU- 
PERNATURAL.    1  vol.,  12mo.,  $2. 

Also,  lately  published,  Hon.  GEoaos  P.  Marshes  New  Work, 
niAN  A!VI>  NATURE ;  Or  Physical  Geography  as  modified  by  favmaxi 
action.    Uniform  with  *'  Lectures  on  the  EnjgHsh  LaDgaage.**     1  to].,  8vo., 
cloth,  $4 ;  half  calf,  $6. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  this  Volume  does  not  prove  to  be  one  oi  the  rich' 
est  contributions  to  physical  geography,  iu  ita  enlarged  and  compreheDsive 
senfie,  which  has  yet  been  made  by  American  or  European  writera.  Its  aathor, 
accomplished  scholar  that  he  is,  has  explored  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, and  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  anb- 
ject  '  Instead  of  losing,  everything  is  enhanced  in  intereat  under  him  ffrate/ui, 
luminotiM,  and  t>ystetniitie  develomnentSf  and  tht  reader  finda  himfelf  as  tritAin  a 
charmed  circle. — Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

AMERICA  AND  HER  COHHENTATORS.     By  Hutbt  T 

TuoKERMAN.     1  voL,  8vo.    Pricc  $2.60. 

The  book  indeed  might  be  ealled  the  United  States  as  seen  from  a  hundr^^d 
points  of  view,  individual  and  national.  The  acutenesa,  candor,  and  iotelii- 
gence  which  Mr.  Tuckerman  displays  iu  his  wide  and  careful  survey  cannot  be 
too  highly  praiued.  No  American  library,  with  any  pretension  to  eompl«te- 
ness,  can  ao  without  this  expansive  survey  of  the  literature  of  Am«ricao 
travel;  while  to  the  general  reader  it  abounds  in  attractive  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  manners,  sketches  of  character,  lively  anecdotes,  and  valuaMf 
knowledge.  We  cordii^Uy  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  all  lovera  of 
American  literature,  institutions,  and  character. — Boston  Tran^crifA. 

CRAIK,  (Geo.  L.,  LL.  D.)  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  and 
the  English  Language,  from  the  Roman  Conquest.  2  voU.,  octavo,  elocli, 
$7.50;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  gilt  top.  $12. 

SHEDR,  (Rev.  Wm.  G.  T..  D.  D.)    A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 

TRINK     Printed  on  tinted  laid  paper.     2  vols.,  octavo,  cloth,  $6.50 ;  in  half 

calf  or  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  $10. 
ANRREWS,  (Rev.  S.  J.)    LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  UPON  THE  EARTH. 

Considered  in  the  Historical,  Chronological,  and  Geographical  Relatione,     1 

vol,  post  8vo.,  a  new  edition,  $3. 
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